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NEW  BOOKS, 

Just  Publiikedf  and  j or  Sale  at  the  Store  rf 
THE  LATE  E.  SARGEANT, 

MO^   86,   BROADWAY,   NEW-YORK, 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  coDtaining  the  Old  and  NcwlVxte- 
■lents.  Hie  Text  taken  from  the  most  correct  Copies  of  the  pro* 
sent  authorized  Venion :  with  the  Marguml  Readinet,  a  collectioa 
of  parallel  Texts,  and  copious  Summaries  to  each  Cnmter.  With  a 
Commentaiy  wad  Critical  Notes.  Derijnied  as  a  help  to  a  better 
imderstandi^  of  the  Sacred  Writings.    By  Adam  CUrke^  LL.D. 

It  maj  appear  unnecessaiy  to  say  any  thing  in  racommendatkNS 
of  the  ments  of  Dr.  Clark^i  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  since  it 
has  ahready  obtained  so  large  a  share  of  public  patronage;  die  number 
of  its  subscribers  being  upwards  of  t,500  in  these  Imited  Stales-^ 
and  sincenearlyonefifthpf  the  whde  amount  of  the  work  has  beett 
aheady  publisbsd,  by  which  the  religious  and  literary  poition  of  the 
commum^  is  fully  enabled  to  ap(Nreciate  its  iratue.  Yet  the  cir- 
culation of  this  eaocU«nt  work  has  hitherto  scarcely  extended  be* 
yond  the  veige  of  the  states  of  New-York,  of  PeniurjFlvania,  of 
Maryland,  and  of  die  district  of  Columbia.  To  introduce  it  ther»* 
fore  to  the  notice  of  that  vast  body  of  religion  and  of  learning,  wfaloh 
b  at  once  the  ornament  and  the  bulwark  of  die  New-Engtaml  slate% 
and  of  those  other  portions  of  die  umon  where  learning  and  rdigion 
flourish,  it  may  be  permitted  to  present  a  brief  sunrey  of  the  cha- 
racter, spiritual,  floral,  and'inteUectoal,  of  this  important  produc- 
tion. Dr.  Clarke  has  been  for  many  years  esteemed -ojie  of  th* 
most  pious,  eloquent,  learned,  and  popuhur  preache«r»,t3f;die.^Qk>spel 
in  Great  Britain.  So  high  indeed  is  his  reputation  fortalentrand 
leanui^,  that,  although  belomii^  to  a  diwnting  sect,  l«B'ha^4)een» 
appointed  Historiogrmher  General  by  the  British  QorcMOMiit; 
said  lias  been  intrust^  with  die  arduous  and  honoui^b^tStfSk'.of 
continuing  the  Fadera  of  Rymer.  Dr.  darkens  Commentary  ois 
the  J3i6£,  without  peradventure,  contains  a  much  laiger  mass  of 
flound  leammg,  of  valuable  information,  of  nice  criticism,  and  mora 
especially  of  oriental  research,  than  any  commentary  on  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  hais  hitherto  appieared  in  aay  hmguage.  But  this, 
thoiM^  great,  is  not  its  greatest  praise ;  for  while  the  profoundest 
•chouur  may  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  instruction  from  the  author's  ex- 
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UtoArt  ftet^  of  invttdgitioci^the  phin  tndhuiiriiladiMiplaof  llMLoid 
Jesus  Christ  will  find  Us  sod  eaughteiied,  sootbed^  sopportedi  Amr 
•d^  sCrsogUiened,  and  elevflted4^  tbe  deep  fti^ 
tktl,  vital,  esperiomital  godUoess,  tNraalhed  forth,  lo  spirit  and  ia 
truth,  from  e? erj  page  and  ererjr  line  of  diis  tnilj  evan^lical  par* 
IbrflMBce.  But  fHwt  need  can  there  be  of  entering  into  juij  length 
.of  detail  in  ennoMvating  the  aaerits  of  a  work,  wluch  before  it  Cad 
leaehed  its  third  number  in  England,  ran  through  a  first  edition  dF 
'^fve  MinaofM^,  and  alrea4j  finds  a  circulation  of  i<n  (jbwiiiiid  cop^ 
jaiMBg  the  well  %ifishers  and  supporters  of  the  best  interests  of  r»-' 
l%ioo  and  of  letteiji  in  that  country. 

.  Five  numbers  have  been  abready  published,  and  Ko.  6  will  be 
out  about  the  first  of  October  next.  Price  1  DoBar  50  Cents,  per 
number,  with  maps,  plans  and  tables. — Subscriptions  also  re* 
CMved  by  Thomas  Griflbi  and  Charles  Rudd,  No.  189  Greenwich* 
street,  New-York ;  John  F.Watson,  Philaddphui;  E.  F.  Backus, 
* Albanv ;  Beers  and  Howe,  New  Haven ;  Munroe  and  Francb  and 
Lincoln  and  Edmands,  Boston ;  Ifenry  Whipple,  ^em ;  Thomaf 
and  Whipple,  Newburyport;  Rtewhykonn  and  Potter,  Ridraiond. 
THE  ISI£  OF  PALMS,  and  OTHER  POEMS.  By  JoHn 
Wilson,  Esq.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Price  1  Dollar  in  ex- 
tra boards. 

^Tbemoat.striking  characteristic,  indeed,  as  wall  as  Ae  great 
charm,  of  the  volume  before  us,  in^ie^pifit  of  warm  unafiected 
philanthropy  which  breathe  over  every  page  of  it — ^that  delifffated 
tenderness  widi  which  the  writer  dwells  on  the  bliss  of  childbood^ 
and  die  ^ligmty  of  female  Innocenoe — and  that  young  enthusiasm 
vrfiich  )eads  him  to  luxuriate  in  die  deacripdon  of  beautiful  natuca 
and  the  joys  of  a  life  of  retirtment.*'— Edm.  Rev.  Feb.  181C. 

^  We  now  lay  aside  t)iis  voliune  with  regret:  for  though  it  has 

many  faults,  it  has  a  redeeming  simit,  both  of  fancy  and  of  kindness^ 

•;  •   •  afibUt  it,jwbi<;b  will  not  let  them  ^  numbered.    It  has,  moreover, 

*  ***  Ibe  cli^^  q^aftpearipg  te  be  ivntten  less  from  ambition  of  praise^ 

**•;  tbfD.fronCi^  direct  and  genuine  impulse  of  the  feelings  which  it  • 

*•**:  infeftttfft*  ^^  diough  vre  c»mot  undertake  to  defend  it  from  the 

/:**  ^aoornjof  the  learned,  or  the  ridicule  of  the  veitty,  we  are  very  much 

/*. *  m/steifAl  ifrit  does  not  afford  a  ^eat  deal  of  pleasure  to  many  per- 

sons  alflios{  as  well  worth  |deasing.'* — ^ib.     .  * 

TEMPER,  or  DOMESTIC  SCENES,  a  Tale.  By  Mm. 
Opie.    Prices  Doikrs in  extrr beards. 

This  elegant  production  will  be-fomMl  as  pore  in  its  osoral  ten- 
dent^,  as  it  is  interesting  in  the  stoiy. 

A  DISCOURSE  on  die  Nature,  Design,  and  Institution  of  the 
HOLY  EUCH  ARIST,commonly;called£^acramentof  dieLoftTs 
Ibipper.  By  Adam  Clarke,  LI>P.  Principal  Librarian  to  thoSuny 
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,  tad  Fkmdent  of  tb«  PhUolopcalSodaty;  to  vfaidi  ari 
jMidetfaC9U«Gtk»ofliit8iiiaUerIVicts.  Price  I  Dollar  iaboonb. 

PSYCHE;  or  THE  LEGEND  OF  LOVE.  Wkk  othtr 
'  poems.    By  Mrs.  Heorj  Tig|i? ;  with  m  Poitnk  of  dM  AiAor. 
nice  1  Dcrilar  in  boards. 

'*  For  elegance  of  design  add'accoracy  of  exeeiition,  dib  oiacli 
oxceeds  any  poetical  compositioQ  of  the  present  day.  Wbiie  tW 
kearts  of  our  countrymen  shall  beat  at  the  sweetest  sonnds  of  thfir 
nalbe  langnage,  conveying  as  natnre  dictates,  the  fesUng  of  the 
purest  passions,  so  long  jihall  this  little  tale  of  Psyche  dsvall  e^ 
their  ears,  and  they  shall  think  the  Angel  is  stfllspeakiog.''— jiofltk- 
IjrReview,  Oct.  1811. 

STEEL'3  LIST  of  the  British  Navy,  for  Jane  I81fi» 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  from  No.  tg,  to  St,  inclonve. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  from  No.  1,  to  13,  inclusive. 

N.  B.  Both  the  above  invaluable  works  to  be  contimied  quarterly. 

THALABA  THE  DESTROYER.  ByRobenSottthey,Ssq. 
••  fols.  l£nio.  in  extra  boards,  a  beaimfol  edttioii.  Price  1  Dollar 
7^  Cents.  - 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  BOOK.    Price  1  DoUar. 

THE  CDBSE  OF  KEHAMA.  Bv  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 
^t  vola.  ISmo.  extra. boards.     Prict;  l  Dollar  50  Cents. 

MEMOIRS  OF  EUGENE  OP  Savoy.  Written  by  himself. 
IRmnshted  froto  the  French  by  WiUiam  Mndford,  and  contain^ 
elf  those  omissions  ^ich  have  beeti  detected  in  thereoent  Parisiaa 
Editions.  WiA  an  elegant  portrait  by  Lencj.  Priee  1  DoUar  l^ 
Cents.    ' 

•    THE  LIFE  of  the  Right  Rev.  BEILBY  PORTEUS,  D.  D. 
Late  Bishop  of  London.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  HodgiEOfi,  A.M; 
'F.S.  .Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-Square,  «;|Cfc;oo^*W  Ae 
Chaplains  ip  ordinary  to  his  Majestjr.  *       ,    ;  •  *\' 

Mr.  Hodgson,  the  author  of  tins  pubBoatioo,  b  tideftAfr  df 
Mrs.  Portens.  He  was  for  some  years  chaplain  to  the  JfUhto^^yad 
iras  presented  by  his  venerable  patron  to  mie  living  of  St':!6e(»ge%  . 
Hanover-Square.  Nobody  eoold  be  better  qualified  to  write  the 
Sishop's  life.  No  other  person  knew  so  w^l  the  (fifoeot  occnr^ 
rences  of  it,  or  could  so  properly  form  an  estimate  of  hb  lordship's 
eharaOter. '  Mr.  Hodgson's  task,  however,  has  been  coosiderahly 
lipl^Bned,  and  the  value  of  his  bocdc  moch  increased,  by  having,  in 
his  possession  several  oMumscript  volnmes,  m  BUhop  Poitens's  own 
hand  writiag,iContaining  a  ||reat  variety  of  facU  and  observations.on 
the  prmcipal  incidents  of  hjs  lifci  From  these  volumes  we  are  fa* 
vonred  iritfa  many  extracts. 
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The  Bkhop  wag  cailftioljr  a  very  sincere^  worAy  Pk^elate.  R# 
had  a  gr^it  deam  to  do  good,  add«|)^d  no  pains  in  the  proaecu- 
tion  of  hisr  objjBcL  He  was  a  man  of  superior  abilitieB  and  attain- 
nentSy  and  wnl  ever  be  revered  at  an  ornament  of  the  Bench.  He 
sieems  to  have  done  liis  duty^^thout  fear  or  favom*^  and  always  to 
have  retpembered  that  be  had  a  labour  to  perform-fer  the  advan^ 
tages  which  he  enjoyed.  He^was  never  inattentive  to  the  offices  of 
his  sacred  function.  On  some  occasioiis;  his  zed  was  manifested 
vnth  apostolical  intrepidity^ 

The  Bishop  wasborA  at  York,  in  the  year  1751,  and  was  th« 
7oui^est  but  one  of  nineteen  diildren.  His  parents  were  nativea 
of  Virginia,  who  removed  to  England,  wiA  a  small  fortane  in  17^* 

THE  POEMS  OF  OSSIAN,  translated  by  James  Macpher^ 
son,  Esq^  To  which  are,  prefixed.  Dissertations  on  the  Mm  and 
Poems  of  Ossian,  and  a  Preliminarv  Discourse,  or  Review  of  the 
recent  controversy  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  the  poems.  With 
engravings  on  wood,  by  Anderson.  In  two  v<^mes.  Price  S  Dol- 
lars in  extra  boards.  , 

BEAUTIES  OF  DR.  ROBERTSON,  contwiog  the  moit 
prominent  and  mtereating  Passages  in  the  Worics  of  that  illustrmp 
Historian,  being  the  lives  and  Characters  of  the  PrincipiJ  PemoQ- 
ages,  together  with  the  most  memorable  Events,  delineated  by  him 
in  his  Histories  of  Scotland,  of  Charles  V.  and  of  America,  to 
which  b  pr^xed  an  account  of  th^iifeMuLwritiogs  of  the  au- 
thor, 1  vol.  I2mo.     Price  1  BdflirS^Xlentor 

MINSTRELSEY  OF  EDMUND  THE  WANDERER— 
by  lieut.  Speoce,  of  the  U*  S.  Navy,  1  vol.  8vo..  with  two  engr»» 
vings  by  Leney.    Price  2  DoUars  in  extra  boards. 

UNIVERSAL  BIOGRAPHY;  Containing  A  Copious  Ac- 
count, Critical  and  Historical,  Of  the  Life  and  Character,  Li* 
bours  and  Actions  of  Eminent  Persons,  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
*  aftidiuoBs«aM  professions,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.    Bjr 
•'  jf.  h^Pa^pi^  3).!}.  Author  of  uie  Classical  Dictionary*  2  vols. 
. :  8jro»    iVipe  8  Dollars  bound. 

:.  :  tilfi'VISiON  OF  DON  RODERICK,  a  poem  bf  Walt(er 
'   1Soe{t^  JSsq.  elegantly  printed  in  one  miniature  yohime. 
-*  *•  .WXJLADS  AND  OTHER  POEMS,  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 
Price  75  Cents. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL-  Price  87J  Cents. 

MARMION.    Price  1  DoOar  12j  Cents. 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE*    Price  l  Dollar. 
Prepariagjor  Publication, 
MAGEE,  on  THE  ATONEMENT,  ^  MXDDLETON'S 
BIOGRAPHU  EVANGELICA. 
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Aet.  I.     The  Ordtft  in  Council,  and  the  Jmerioan  Embargo, 

btn^cial  to.  the  Political  and  Commercial  Interest  $  of  Great 

Britam.     By  Lord  Sheffield.    I8O9. 
Message  of  the  President  of' the  United  States,  communicated  to 

Congress  5th  Nov,  1811. 
iReport  in  part  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  that  part 

of  the  President's  Message  which  relates  to  Foreign  Jffairs. 
A  View  of  the  State  of  Parties  in  the  United  States  of  America; 

bewg  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  present  Ascendancy  of  the 

French  or  Democratic  Party  in  that  Country,  in  two  Letters 

to  a  Friend.     Edinburgh^  i^IIantyoe.     1812. 

IN  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communi- 
cated to  C!ougress  on  the  5th  November  last,  Mr.  Madiaon  con- 
cludes a  long  stiing  of  complaints  against  Great  firitain,  with  a 
recommendation  that  they  snould  assume  '  an  armour  and  ai!l 
attitude  demanded  by  the  crbis.'  Whether  any  or  all  of  these  com* 
plaints  are  well  or  ill  grounded,  one  tbmg  at  least  must  be  quite 
obvious  to  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  government,  namely,  that,  ever  since  the  accession  of 
that  stout  republican  and  stem  philosopher  of  the  new  school, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  there  has  existed  a  strong  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  American  executive  to  quarrel  with  Great  Britain ;  to 
seize  exery  occasion  of  exciting  a  hostile  feeling  between  two  na- 
tions^ whom  their  relation  to  each  other  in  point  of  origin,  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  habits,  to  say  nothing  of  common  interest,.ought  to 
predispose  to  amicable  intercourse,  and  mutual  goodwill;  and 
whom  it  is  equally  obvious  that  it  is  the  interest  of  France  to  dis« 
unite  and  to  array  against  each  other. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  spirit  in  the  American  government, 
we  shall  say  a  few  words  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  be  our 
business  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  the  Pre- 
sident's message,  and  the  object  of  those  menaces  held  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  to  whom  that  part  of  it  relatii^  to  foreign 
afiairs  was  referred.  Setting  aside  some  points  of  minor  importance, 
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the  wrongs  complained  of  by  Mr.  Madbon  may,  we  conceive, 
be  comprehended  under  the  three  following  heads : 

1*  itic  assumplion  of  new  principles  of  blockade,  and,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  the  rigorous  execution  of  certain  orders  in 
council,  in  violation  of  neutral  commerce  and  neutral  rights. 

2.  The  right  of  search  claimed  by  Great  Britab,  ana  the  wrongs 
sustained  by  America  in  the  execution  of  it. 

5.  The  impressment  of  American  seamen. 

Tiie  first  point,  however,  it  would  seem,  embraces  the  heaviest 
of  their  grievances.  The  member  of  the  senate  who  brings  up  the 
Report  of  the  committee,  is  stated  to  say  that,  in  die  opioioB  of 
the  committee,  the  *  orders  in  council  were  of  themselves  a  suffi- 
cient cause  of  war;'  that  '  British  encroachments  were  such  as  to 
demand  war,  as  the  only  alternative  to  obtain  justice;*  and  that  '  it 
was  the  determination  of  the  committee  to  recommend  open  war 
to  the  utoKMt  eneiigles  of  the  nation.'  The  report,  to  be  sure,  k 
sufficiently  warlike.  It  states  that '  France,  availing  herself  of  the 
proffers  made  equally  to  her  and  her  enemy  by  the  non-importatioa 
law  of  May,  1810,  announced  the  repeal  on  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing November,  of  the  decrees  of  Berlm  and  Milan ;'  and  that  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  ^  it  was  confidently  eq>ected  that  this  act,  on  the 
part  of  France,  would  have  been  immediately  followed  by  a  revo- 
cation on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  her  orders  in  council;*  but 
that,  *  In  this  reasonable  expectation,  however,  the  committee  had 
been  disappointed ;'  and  it  goes  on  to  say, '  it  affi)rds  a  subject  of 
sincere  congratulation  to  be  informed,  through  the  official  organs 
of  the  government,  that  those  decrees  are,  so  far  at  least  as  our 
rights  are  concerned,  really  and  practically  at  an  eod.  The  Pre- 
sident, however,  in  his  message,  not  venturing  to  go  the  whole  length 
of  this  assertion,  expresses  only  a'  Aope  that  the  successive  confiras- 
ations  of  the  extinction  of  the  French  decrees,  so  far  9s  diey  vio- 
lated the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  wouM  have  in- 
duced the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  repeal  her  orders  in 
council. 

The  ^  hope'  and  the  '  expectation'  held  out  by  the  President 
and  his  committee,  would  have  been  '  reaonable*  enough  provided 
the  grounds  of  them  bod  been  troe.  But  Mr.  Madison  knew  per- 
fectly well,  and  his  committee  also  knew,  if  they  knew  any  thing 
of  the  subject*  that  during  the  whole  of  last  summer,  French  priv»* 
teen,  in  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  took  every  American  vessel 
Ibey  fell  in  with,  and  carried  them  for  condemnation  into  the  ports 
of  Italy,  Dantzig,  and  Copenhagen.  He  knew  that  every  week 
American  ships  and  cargoes  had  suffered  aejuetiraiian  in  ibe  porta 
of  France,  which  woeful  experience  had  taiwfat  him  to  consider  as 
pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  with  confifcatum.    Nay,  at  the  vmy 
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Moment  when  the  cooimittee  were  making  tbeir  report^  msll  sqtMh* 
ilrcHi  of  French  frigimtas  diat  hid  escaped  frooi  the  Loire  weie  pil- 
laging and  piooderii^  American  vessek  in  the  Atlantic.  In  hct,  all 
America  knew  timt  no  decree  nor  proclamation  had  ever  been  issued 
bj  BooQaparte,  annoondng  the  revocation  of  the  Bei^n  and  Mihai 
deereea ;  and  that  Mr.  Madison  had^vailed  himself  of  a  mere  con- 
dkftaoal  oommunication  made  to  General  Armstrong,  which,  from 
its  nature,  must  have  been  nugatory,  as  the  condition  was  one  which 
no  person  could  expect  to  be  performed.  Tbe  President,  indeed, 
is  compelled  to  aclcnowledge  that  no  proof  whatever  had  jet  been 
given  l>y  France,  of  any  intention  to  repair  the  o^Aer  wrongs  done 
to  the  United  Stetes,  *  and  particularly  to  restore  the  great  amount 
of  Ameiicanproperty  seiz^  and  condemned  under  edicts,  which^ 
though  not  arocting  their  neutral  reIations,'and  therefore  not  enter* 
ing  into  questions  l^tween  the  United  States  and  other  belligerents, 
were  nevertheless  founded  in  such  unjust  princifJes,  that  the  repa-> 
ration  ought  to  have  been  prompt  and  ample.'  This,  being  only  a 
Fraich  aggression,  is  kindly  taken  on  the  part  of  Mr.  MacKson;  and 
though  he  cannot  conceal  Aat '  the  United  States  have  much  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  rigorous  and  unexpected  restrictioiis  to 
which  their  trade  with  die  French  dominions  has  been  subjected;' 
^,  against  England  only  and  her  '  hostile  inflexiblli^/  he  thmka 
K  necessary  to  recommend  to  Congress  to  nut  the  United  States 
into '  an  armour,  and  an  attitude  demanded  by  tbe  crisis.* 

ft  may  be  useful  to  inquire  how  the  fact  really  stands  between 
Ibe  two  belligerents  and  neutral  America,  and  agamst  which,  as  die 
original  and  principal  aggressor,  if  she  really  be  aggrieved,  the  hos- 
tility of  the  latter  might  be  expected  to  be  pointed.  We  have  no 
intention  to  cKscuss  over  again  the  merits  of  the  various  orders  in 
council.  The  question  to  be  now  considered  is  one  of  fact  rather 
than  argument.  The  circumstances,  in  which  neutrals  are  placed 
by  the  peculiar  character  of  die  present  war,  are  entirely  novel; 
France  has  done  her  utmost  to  extinguish  neutrality  altogther ;  that 
pf  America  has  survived  only  by  the  intervention  of  tl^  Adantic. 
At  an  eariy  period  of  the  war,  the  skill  and  valour  of  our  seamen 
bad  nearly  swept  from  the  face  of  the  ocean  every  ship,  whether  of 
war  or  commerce,  belonging  to  the  enemy ;  but  while  her  colonies 
in  the  eastern  and  the  western  hemisphere  remained  in  her  posses- 
sion, she  continued  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  commerce  with  diose 
colonies  without  any  of  its  risks,  through  the  channel  of  neutral 
America.  The  French  marine,  it  is  true,  was,  in  like  manner,  nearly 
driven  from  the  sea  in  the  war  which  commenced  in  1756;  and 
Aey  had  recourse  then,  as  now,  to  the  employment  of  neutrals  for 
supplying  their  colonies,  and  bringing  back  their  produce.  Our 
prize  courts,  however^  condeomed  this  new  species  of  neutrality^ 
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on  the  principle  '  that  a  neutral  has  do  right  to  carry  on  a  trario 
If  ith  the  colonies  of  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  in  time  of  war, 
in  a  way  that  was  prohibited  by  that  power  in  time  of  peace/  On 
this  principle  we  acted  during  that  war.  The  same  rule  was 
adopted  on  the  breakmgout  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  ports 
of  all  the  colonies  of  France  were  thrown  open  to  every  neutral 
flag.  The  Americans  raised  a  clamour  against  the  rule  on  thejpre- 
tence  of  its  having  been  abandoned  during  the  American  war.  This, 
however,  was  not  true :  far  from  being  abandoned,  it  was  actually 
put  in  practice;  and  the  temporary  relaxations  it  underwent  were 
owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  French  being  able,  in  a  great 
measure  to  carry  on  their  own  colonial  trade  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  their  having  falsely  asserted  that  they  had  entirely  changed  the 
colonial  system  and  meant  to  throw  open  that  trade  to  foreign 
nations  in  time  of  peace.  Mr.  Madison  goes  a  step  beyond  this, 
and  asserts  that  the  principle  was,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  by 
the  English  in  the  war  of  1756;  that  it  has  no  pretension  or  title  to 
an  ancient  rule ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  an  established  principle, 
it  is  well  known,  he  says,  that  Great  Britain  is  the  only  nation  that 
has  acted  upon  or  otherwise  given  a  sanction  to  it.  One  might,  in 
the  first  place,  have  expected  that  the  date  of  the  year  17^6  would 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  American  as  to  the  rights  of  a  country 
which  was  then  bis  own.  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  ol>- 
served,  that  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  capturing  and  con- 
demning neutrals  carrying  on  the  colonial  trade  of  a  belligerent, 
were  neither  introduced  /or  the  first  time  in  1756,  nor  is  Great 
Britain  the  only  nation  that  has  given  a  sanction  to  them.  In  the 
war  of  Queen  Anne,  ending  in  1713,  the  French  employed  the 
Dutch  to  carry  on  their  colonial  trade ;  but  five  out  of  the  six  vessels 
so  employed  were  captured  and  condemned  by  us ;  yet,  neither  the 
French  nor  the  Dutch  complained  of  the  practice  or  the  principle^ 
which  are,  therefore,  at  least  a  century  old."*  The  same  rule  was 
acted  upon,  without  any  relaxation,  in  1 793.  In  1 794,  it  is  true,  an 
indulgence  was  granted,  as  to  American  intercourse  with  the  West 
ludies  :  and  a  farther  relaxation  took  place  in  in'  1798,  allowing  tho 
*  produce  of  the  West  India  colonies  to  be  brought  by  neutnds  to  the 
ports  of  this  country,  or  to  some  port  of  the  neutral  country.  These 
spontaneous  acts  of  indulgence  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Uberal  construction  put  upon  his  Majesty's  order  by  the  prize  courts^ 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  American  com- 
merce. The  same  system  of  liberality  was  pursued  on  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  in  1803.  The  commanders  of  his  Majest/s  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  were  instructed '  not  to  seize  any  neutral  vessels  wluch 
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shottU  be  foond  earrymg  on  trade  directly  between  the  coloniet  of 
th«  enemy  and  the  neutral  country  to  which  the  vessel  belonged^ 
nod  laden  with  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  neutral  country; 
pvovided  that  snch  neutral  vessel  should  not  be  supplying,  nor  should, 
oa  the  outer  voyage,  have  supplied,  the  enemy  with  any  articles 
Contraband  of  war,  and  should  not  be  trading  with  any  blockaded 
ports* 

The  able  and  well  informed  writer  of  *  War  in  Di^uise/  hsm 
laid  open  the  enormous  frauds  and  abuses  to  which  this  indulgence 
gave  rise.  It  will  be  sufikieat  for  our  pujrpose  to  observe,  that  so 
far  was  the  rule  of  1756  relaxed,  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
of  America  became  so  many  entrepdts  for  the  manufactures  and 
commodkies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  from  whence  they 
were  re-exported,  under  the  American  fl^r,  to  their  respective  colo- 
nies ;  they  brought  back  the  produce  of  those  colonies  to  the  ports 
of  America ;  th^  re-shipped  them  for  the  enemies'  ports  of  Europe, 
they  entered  freely  all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  car- 
goes brought  directly  from  the  hostile  colonies ;  thus,  in  fact,  not 
only  carrying  on  the  whole  trade  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  which 
tet  belligerent  would  have  carried  on  in  time  of  peace,  but  super- 
adding their  own  and  a  considerable  part  of  ours.  ValuaUe  car- 
goes of  bullion  and  specie  and  of  spices  were  nominally  purchased 
by  Americans,  in  the  eastern  colonies  of  the  enemy,  and  wafted 
under  the  American  flag  to  the  real  hostile  proprieton.  One  single 
American  house  contracted  for  the  whole  of  the  merchandise  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at  Batavia,  amounting  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  steriing. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  while  not  a  single  merchant  ship  be- 
knging  to  the  enemy  crossed  the  Atlantic,  or  doubled  the  Gipe  of 
Good  Hope,  the  produce  of  the  eastern  and  western  worlds  seM 
cheaper  in  the  markets  of  France  and  Holland,  than  in  our  own. 

'  We  defend  our  colonics/  says  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
'  at  a  vast  expense ;  we  maintain  at  a  still  greater  expense,  an  irresistible 
navy ;  we  chase  the  flag  of  every  enemy  from  every  sea ;  and,  at  the 
tame  moment,  the  hostile  colonies  are  able,  from  the  superior  safety 
and  cheapness  of  their  new-found  navigation  to  undersell  us  in  the  con- 
tinental markets  of  Europe/ 

Not  satisfied  with  this  unexampled  state  of  prosperity  to  which 
the  commerce  of  America  had  attained,  through  the  munificent  con- 
cessions made  in  her  favor,  she  practised  still  farther  on  the  for- 
bearance of  Great  Britain,  by  sending  large  and  numerous  cargoes, 
vrhich  might  fairly  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  direct  into 
the  ports  of  France ;  such,  for  instance,  aa  '  three  and  four-inch' 
dealS)  sparS;  iron  and  other  materials  employed  in  fitting  out,  and 
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equippiDgy  that  very  flodlia,  which  was  avowedly  preparing  for  the 
invasion  of  this  kingdom.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  Uiovsand  French* 
men  were  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Boulogne,  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline^  and  commanded  by  the  choicest  officers  in  the  French 
service ;  one  thousand  two  hundred  vessels  were  ready  to  transport 
tiiem  to  the  pillage  of  the  British  capital.  Yet,  because  the  British 
government  at  length  thought  proper  to  %vith-hold  its  forbearance, 
and  to  place  the  ports  of  'France,  between  Ostend  and  Havre  de 
GrMTCi  under  strict  and  rigorous  blockade — tbe  Americans  thought 
proper  to  join  in  the  clamours  of  France  against,  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call,  our  new  principles  of  maritime  law,  the  violation  of 
neutral  rights,  and  blockades  ruinous  to  neutral  commerce. 

In  April,  1806,  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  declare  the  ports  of 
Prussia  in  a  state  of  blockade,  in  consequence  of  tbe  king  of  that 
country  'having,  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  honour  and 
justice,  (since,  how  severely  expiated  !)  seized  upon  Hanover  and 
shut  the  ports  of  the  German  sea  against  the  English  flag ;  but  this 
blockade  was  removed  in  September  following.  Yet  this  just  re- 
tribution was  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  American  interference. 

In  the  same  year  the  government  found  it  expedient  to  dedafe 
the  whok  coast  of  France,  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  in  a  state  of 
blockade;  bat  it  was  explained  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  note  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  '  that  such  blockade  should  not  extend  to  prevent  neutral 
•hips  and  vessels  laden  with  goods  not  being  the  property  of  his 
Majesty's  enemies,  and  not  being  contraband  of  war,  from  appro^cb- 
ittg  the  said  coasts,  and  entering  into  and  sailing  from  the  said  rivers 
and  ports,'  &c.  A  concession  almost  exclusively  made  in  favour  of 
America. 

These  blockades,  legitimate  in  principle,  and  eftectually  kept  up 
by  an  adequate  force,  were  called  by  Mr.  Jefferson  *  paper  block- 
ades ;'  *  an  usurpation  of  maritime  jurisdiction ;'  and  he  took  that 
opportunity  of  more  than  hinting  a  doubt  of  our  right  of  search,  by 
lessening  the  French  principle,  that  *  free  ships  make  free  goods.' 

The  death  of  an  American  seaman,  by  an  accidental  shot  from 
the  Leander,  afforded  another  opportunity  of  increasing  the  clamour 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  contrived  to  raise  against  !&igland.  He 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  accused  Giptain  Whitby  of  mur- 
der, and  interdicted  our  ships  of  War  from  the  waters  of  America. 
His  purpose  was  completely  answered  by  the  violent  and  mflamma- 
tory  resolutions  that  were  passed  in  Congress,  and  which  ended  in 
an  act  for  excluding  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  to  be  carried  into  effect  however  at  a  dis^ 
tant  day. 

In  the  mean  time  commissimiers  were  appointed  to  adjust  the  ex- 
isting commercial  differences  between  the  two  governments ;  Jiord 
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Qofland  and  Lord  Ancklind  on  the  oae  nde,  mm!  Mr.  Monroe  and 
Mr.  Pbckaey  oo  the  other.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  just  and 
liberal  priuciples  of  reciprocal  benefit,  aud  sent  over  to  America 
for  ratification ;  which  Mr.  Jefierson  thought  fit  to  refuse,  unless 
this  country  should  consent  to  admit  into  it  *  new  principles  of  ma- 
ritime law/  correspondent  with  tboee  soon  afterwards  declared  by 
the  French,  and  contrary  to  those  long  established  by  the  law  of 
nations. 

The  wluJe  tenour  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  had  excited 
strong  suspicions  of  a  secret  understanding  between  him  and  France; 
and  mese  suspicions  were  considerably  strengthened  by  this  rejec- 
tion, and  suggested  alteration  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  hisauthori* 
zed  minister  here,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  notification  in  that 
country  of  the  Berlin  decree.  It  happened  also  that  this  decree 
was  contemporaneous  in  its  operation  with  the  non-intercourse  act 
against  Eimand ;  which,  though  passed  in  May,  was  not  to  take  ef* 
feet  until  November.  The  ver^  language  employed  by  America  lii 
her  remonstrances  and  negociations  with  England,  was  exactly  simi« 
lar  to  that  made  use  of  by  France.  Every  step  she  took  seemed 
to  confirm  the  existence  of  collusion  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Buonaparte. 

England  however  continued  to  bear  the  ill  humour,  and  even  the 
menaces  of  America,  not  indeed  with  indifference,  but  with  that 
calm  and  dignified  moderation  which  is  naturally  inspired  by  con« 
sekmsness  of  rectitude  combined  with  consciousness  of  power.-^- 
Even  the  Berlin  decree  of  the  21st  November,  1806,  appeared  to 
make  no  chat^  in  her  system  of  legal  blockade,  as  it  regarded 
France,  or  of  concession  and  relaxation  in  favor  of  America.  By 
this  decree,  the  British  islands  were  declared  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade. All  British  sulgects,  found  in  countries  occupied  by  French 
troops,  were  ordered  to  be  seized  and  made  prisoners  of  war;  all 
British  property  to  be  confiscated ;  all  trade  in  British  produce  an4 
snanuActures  vfas  prohibited;  and  all  neutral  vessels,  which  had 
touched  in  England  or  any  of  her  colonies,  were  made  liable  to 
confiscation. 

There  were^  wethiiA,  two  obvious  ways  of  treating  thu  declara-^ 
tien  of  war  ^;ainst  all  commerce,  but  more  particularly  against 
British  commerce. — Either  to  consider  it  as  one  of  those  empty 
menaces  so  frequently  fulminated  against  us  in  those  moments  of 
temporary  insanity  to  which  the  present  ruler  of  the  French  is  subject ; 
asnd  to  take  no  notice  of  it  whatever,  at  least  till  it  had  clearly  been 
ascertamed  what  its  operation  would  be,  and  to  what  extent  neutral 
powers  would  acquiesce  in  so  odious  a  decree ; — or,  to  make  him 
feel  at  once  die  full  force  of  our  naval  power;  to  put  forth  the 
strength  of  this  mighty  arm,  and  lay  vraste  the  whole  line  of  coast 
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from  Ottend  to  Bayoune ;  to  keep  Ids  armks  perpetually  on  tbe 
march  to  the  various  points  of  attack  ;  to  spread  terror  aud  alarm 
umoDg  the  inhabitauts ;  to  diive  the  French  fitthermeu  withio  the 
mouths  of  the'ur  rivers,  and  compel  their  master  to  supplicate,  ae 
Henry  IV.  of  France  had  done  before  him,  for  permission  to  catch  a 
few  soles  on  the  banks  in  the  Channel  for  his  own  table.  Unfortit- 
nately  our^  government  did  neither.  It  contented  itself  witli  issuing 
an  order  \n  coimcil  on  the  7th  January,  1807,  by  which,  after  stating 
his  Majesty's  unwiUiugoess  to  follow  the  example  of  his  enemies,  by 
proceeding  to  an  extremity  so  distressing  to  all  nations  not  engaged 
in  the  war,  yet  urging  the  necessity  he  felt  to  restrain  tliis  violence 
aud  to  retort  upon  them  the  evils  of  their  own  injustice,  it  was  or- 
dered *  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade  from  one  port  to 
another,  both  which  ports  shall  belong  to,  or  be  in  possession  of 
France  or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  for  under  their  control,  as  that 
British  vessels  may  not  freely  trade  thereat/ 

This  feeble  effort  at  retaliation  totally  failed  in  restraining  the  vi- 
olence of  the  enemy,  while  the  restrictions  it  imposed  on  neutral 
commerce  served  as  a  pretext  for  a  grievance  on  the  part  of  America. 
In  point  of  fact,  America  not  only  evaded  the  orders,  but  turned 
them  greatly  to  her  advantage  ;  while  the  commerce  of  Englal^d  be- 
came every  mouth  morelai^uid  and  prostrate,  till  reduced,  as  jtistly 
observed  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  '  to  a  state  of 
suspended  animation/         , 

If  America  had  any  ground  of  complaint  on  this  occasion,  it  was 
that  only  a  few  days  before  the  issuing  of  the  order  in  council  Mr. 
Monroe  had  been  told  *  that  his  Majesty's  government  could  not 
believe  that  the  enemy  would  ever  seriously  attempt  to  enforce  such 
a  system  ;  but  that  if  tbe  enemy  should  carry  these  threats  into  exe« 
cution,  and  if  neutral  nations,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  should  ac- 
quiesce in  such  usurpations,  his  Majesty  might  probably  be  com- 
pelled, however  reluctantly,  to  retaliate  in  his  just  defence,  &c/ 

The  Berlin  decree,  which  had  been  held  by  many  as  '  au 
empty  menace,'  was  soon  discovered  by  the  administration  which 
came  into  power  about  April  1807,  to  bear  a  very  different  charac- 
ter; that '  nations  in  alliance  with  France,  and  under  her  control, 
were  required  to  give,  had  given,  and  did  give  effect'  to  that  decree. 
They  found  that  the  order  of  the  7  th  Jamuiry  issued  by  their  prede- 
cessors, '  did  DOt  answer  the  desired  purpose  either  of  compelling 
the  enemy  to  recal  those  orders,  or  of  inducing  neutral  nations  to 
interpose  with  effect  to  obtain  their  revocation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  same  had  been  recently  enforced  with  increased  rigour/  It 
was  therefore  ordered,  on  the  1 1  th  November,  1807,  that '  all  the 
ports  and  places  of  France  aud  her  allies,  or  of  any  other  country  at 
war  with  his  Majesty,  and  all  other  ports  aud  places  in  Europe  from 
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ckchicled^  and  plnDesin  ibe  eolwAes,  belonging  t»  kii  MtjM^ 
etaeaii6««  shall^  ft^m  henecfarth,  be  gutjtet  le  die  mhm  Mitne*^ 
tieiiB,  n  poiot  of  trade  and  Mvigatioti,  (with  eeltam  txceplfow,) 
Itt  If  the  saine  tvere  aetoiHy  blockaded  by  bii  M«}eil3f^«  oatal 
fbrceii  in  the  most  stHct  and  rigoroat  dHNiner/ 

As  foon  as  this  order  in  eooncfl  readied  Biiolii|fartei  at  Milan, 
be  issued  his  decree  ef  the  17th  December,  1807,  fcNr  lirbkh  '  tmy 
Atp,  te  nvbsftever  nation  it  may  belong,  that  iliari  have  aiabttiia- 
ted  to  be  searched  by  an  English  «iilp,  or  paid  any  tat  to  the 
English  govermDeRt,  is  declared  to  be  demtthmiliMl,  and  to  bave 
become  British  propctty--Hh«t  sncb  ships  iH%  good  tfnd  la^^ 
fbl  prizes — that  every  rftip,  ef  M4iat»oever  nation,  and  whsfesoever 
tin  cargo  maybe,  sailfngfroni  England,  or  the  Bnglisb  colot^esi, 
or  coinitries  oecnpied  hj  the  English  troops,  is  ge^  and  lairM 
firi^e — these  measures  to  cease  to  have  effect  with  respect  to  thaii 
Bntions  who  sbaH  have  the  firmness  to  eoavftel  the  Bt^h  gofertt^ 
tnent  to  respect  dieir  flag* 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  ^se  i^^  erdbs  tft  the  belH^ereilll 
bore  hard  upon  the  only  remamng  fieUtral.  The  BrMsh  orders  in 
cotfoeii,  however,  cdntaiaed  many  excepfiaas  iu  ber  fthrour;  wMU 
ttie  decree  of  Milan  was  oalcotaied  to  stHd^p  every  vessel  of  bei^frcTA 
the  ocean.  Not  only  were  the  Britbb  orders  hi  ceanetl  medffied 
and  mitigated  in  their  ortgioal  conformatioiH  for  the  purpose  of  re«- 
baling,  in  faronr  of  Ameiiea,  that  general  pvohibitiott  of  idl  ^ada 
iridi  the  enemy,  whkh  a  strict  rendiation  would  hoire  justtfed ;  but 
^rhen  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  relaxartions  which  were  iadendrt 
for  this  object  vrere  more  obnotions  to  America  than  the  pnMbi* 
tion  itself,  those  relaifations  weie  repealed.  It  bad  been  pemtitted 
tonentnfls,  by  the  original  orders  m  caoocH,  fo  tmda  wim  the  eoa> 
my,  on  condition  of  praviousiy  touching  at  a  British  port,  and  pay- 
ing a  trifli^dtfty.  The  object  of  this  duty  was  not  te  collect  revcN 
trae  for  Ais  aountiy,  still  less  to  impose  a  tribute  on  America,  as  vtai 
vehemetfdy  and  ii^ly  contended  in  that  country,  h  was  simply 
a  mean  of  eosoring  and  legbterin^,  viMi  respect  to  eaeh  veasal,  H* 
iaci  of  its  M  tottchhig  at  an  Engltth  port. 

The  principle  ef  the  orders  in  comtcil  vrtt  this.  Our  enetny  sayi 
there  shaN  be  no  trade  with  England.  We  have  a  right  to  «ay  in  r#- 
tnrn->*t9iere  shall  be  none  with  our  enemy  :-*^^nttd  this  prcAfbitioli, 
if  we  had  thought  fit  to  addpt  it  in  its  fkiU  extent,  ite  had  the  pofMr 
df  enifofcing.  If  tht  neutral  had  thus  been  exduded  from  all  traifc 
wbatet^r,  the  fauft  would  hate  been  eo  obviously  hi  the  arlgimd  <g« 
gressor,  France,  that  asainst  that  ordinal  aggresioi',  the  compkUitk 
of  America  must  have  been  cBre^ftad  ;^«^  least  ae  Itfudly  M  tigiinst 
thieeommy.    Itiaa  whttoikid f <et,  tutl  Oreit  firkiin  hHwmt 
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cspoMdto.limt  mott  unequal  shave  of  oH^loquy  whkk  baa  been 
jpaared  opoo  her  by  America,  only  hy  haylDg  mitigated  the  strict- 
ness of  a  priaciple  upon  which  France  continue^  to  i^t  without  mi- 
4]gatioB.  And  it  i$  really  edifying  to  observe  with  what  iugenuicjf 
Mr.  MaiUsoQ  has  contrived  to  represent  all  such  relaxations  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  neutral  tradey  of  the 
exercise  of  a  right  by  the  strict  enforcement  of  which  it  must  have 
l>een  crushed  and  extinguisbedy  as  '  badges  of  humiliation/  as.  re** 
gulatioos  *  violating  eijually  the  neutral  rights  and  national  sove- 
reignty of  America/  as  measures  not  only  'stabbing  her  interests, 
•but  superadding)  under  the  name  of  indul^nrie«,  «  blow  at  their 
national  independence,  and  a  niockery  of  their  understandings.' 
.  But  while  all  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Jefferaon  and  Mr.  Madison 
to  their  minister  in  Londooy  teem  with  violent  and  approbrious  ex- 
pressioas,  those  to  Mr.  Armstrong  at  Paris  are,  to  be  sure,  queru- 
lous enough,  but  gentle  and  supplicatory,  without  one  expression 
of  indignation  at  the  original  aggressors  and  authors  of  ail  the  ilia 
of  which  they  had  to  complain.  Nay,  Mr.  Madison  finds  even  an 
«pokfy  for  the  French  decrees;  they  are  ^  merely  municipal  regu* 
jatiofis/not  affiK;ting,  by  their  operation,  the  netUral  rights  of  Ame« 
rica.  He  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  deception  practiced  upon  him 
/by  the  French  minister,  '  that  the  placing  of  the  Briti&h  islands  in 
•a  state  of  blockade  made  no  alteration  in  the  existing  French  laws 
coneerning  maritime  captures.'  The  seiztu-e  aud  confiscation  of  Anie-r 
ricau  ships  on  the  high  seas  and  in  the  ports  of  France,  made  it  in* 
deed  impossible  long  to  remain  deceived:  yet  even  then  her  minister 
mn&  instrucCed  to  be  particularly  careful  to  '  leave  the  way  open  for 
friendly  and  respectful  explanations,  if  there  should  be  a  disposition 
4o  offer  tiiem/  The  burning  of  their  ^hips  at  sea  Mr.  Madison  is 
pleased  to  designate  *  as  the  most  distressing  of  all  the  modes  by 
.which  bell^erents  esiert  force  contrary  to  right  /  yet  provided  '  hos* 
.tiUty  of  intention'  be  disproved,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  offence 
WQiild  be  wiped  off  by  '  an  indemnification  to  the  iniured  indiyidu- 
«la/  Atid  at  the  very  moment  that  he  represents  the  decree  after* 
jvards  issued  at  Bayonne  '  as  a  sweeping  stroke  to  all  Ameriqin 
vessels  on  the  high  seas,'  he  directs  General  Armstrong  *  to  avoid 
.«  stile  of  procedure  which  misht  co-operate  with  the  policy  of  tlje 
British  government,  by  stimuktiug  the  passions  of  the  French/ 
The  return  for  this  tame  and  submissive  conduct  was  precisely  what 
m^t  have  been  foreseen. — So  far  from  *  indemnification  being 
nuide  to  iqjtu-ed  individuals'  for  the  property  destroyed  by  the^  n- 
.o^ndiariefy  the  plunder  Mtvec^  out  of  the  ship,  was  condemned  as 
4ff>od  and  lawful  prize. 

But  ,tbe  climax  of  French  rapacity  and  American  endurance  vras 
X«t  to  come.  A  decree  waa  issued  at  Rambouillet  in  March,  13l€^ 
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by  ^rhtch  aff  vessels  mailing  under  the  flag  of  th^  United  9lft!et|  of 
owned  wfcolly  tfr  in  part  by  any  American  citkeny  whkii^  ainco 
the  ^(X'h  of  May,  \  809,  had  enlered,  or  whicb  shonld  tboretfter  cirtor 
any  of  the  ports  of  Franee  or  her  colonies,  or  cottntriet  occupit^t 
by  French  armies,  sfaonid  besetted.  This  act  was  carried  into  kn- 
nediate  execution;  the  number  of  sequestered  ships  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  the  value  of  which  was  calculated  at  one 
hundred  millions  of  franks,  *  a  sum,*  says  Mr.  Armstrong  to  Mr; 
Madison,  *  whose  magnitude  alone  renders  hopeless  all  attenpli 
at  saving  it.*  '  If  I  am  right,'  he  continues^  *  in  suppoMg  tho  Eai- 
peror  has  definitively  taken  his  ground,  1  cannot  be  wrong  in  con- 
cluding that  you  wifl  immediately  take  yours/ 

General  Armstrong  knew  very  little  however  of  the  endoring 
temper  of  his  government  so  far  as  France  was  concerned.  To 
England  its  insolence  seemed  to  increase  with  the  tncreasliig  ag- 
gressious  of  France.  Every  adventitiotis  occurrence^  every  tittfca 
collision  between  British  and  American  officers,  was  kid  hold  of 
to  enflame  the  minds  of  the  rabble  against  Great  BriltiiK  In  all 
the  discussions  on  the  orders  in  council,  matters  wholly  irrelevant 
thereto  were  artfully  introduced  to  check  the  progress  of  nq^ocia 
tidn.  The  shot  from  the  Leander,  the  affair  of  the  CbesapeakOi 
the  search  of  neutral  ships,  the  impressment  of  American  seamen, 
were  all  brought  forward,  and  on  all  occasions.  All  the  papers 
vrfaich  were  before  the  public,  evince  the  decided  partiality  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  towards  France,  notwithstanding  the 
robberies  and  insults  they  have  invariably  suffered  from  that  gov* 
emment,  which  baa  even  gone  so  far  as  to  stigmatize  them  as  *  men 
without  policy,  without  honour  and  without  energy,  who  wo«M  m* 
ther  fight  (if  they  could  be  brought  to  fight  at  ail)  for  interest  thaa 
for  honour.* 

At  length  hoWever  Buonaparte  thought  fit^  obviously  m  the  hope 
of  deciding  the  angry,  yet  timorous,  government  of  America  to  a  war 
with  U6,  to  change  his  tone  towards  that  country  ;  and  he  did  it  with 
a  sudden  aAd  imptident  constttency  truly  French.  '  His  Majesty/ 
says  Champagny, '  hves  the  Americans.'  A  proposal  of  marriage 
to  a  desponding  damsel,  could  not  be  more  acceptable  than  this  da* 
'deration  of  the  imperial  lover  was  to  Mr.  Madison.  It  was  alto* 
gether  amusing  to  observe  with  what  eagerness  and  joy  be  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  France ;  and  with  what  an  air  of  triumph 
be  announced  to  his  subjects  the  happy  tidings  of  the  revocation 
of  the  fierlin  and  Milan  decrees.  This  pretended  revocation  was 
to  take  effect  en  a  ftttmre  day,  the  let  of  November,  18 10.  With- 
out waiting  to  see  whether  their  operation  had  actually  ceased  on 
that  day,  and  whether  there  appeared  to  be  any  disposition  in  the 
French  govemaent  to  rodmi  the  other  wmft  «ad  rselore  the  vast 
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fmmmtf  ^  irtaf li  Afi^rfM  bad  Imob  robbtd,  Mr.  Maditott  Modt 
Ibrlb  bi#  proclaoMitioii  on  t)ie  very  next  day,  the  Sd  of  Novaaiber,  afr% 
HtPliiig  thai '  ihe  spfcf  ecKcta  hmoe.btm  revoked/  and  that  *  llie  ca^ 
my  €imd  ob  die  ^da^  oftimK  n^ondi,  to  vaola|«  die neotral  com- 
nmce  (^  tlka  United  States/  Tbw  prophetic  anBHociatiofi  of  tlMi 
Preside^  in  Aoieriea  of  what  bad  bean  traaaacted  the  preceding 
4m.  im  Fravee,  thianaiiit^e  a|iHif;ipat)on, auppesed  by  sotn?  to  he  th^ 
ewpl  of  afoipathy  between  congenial  sonla  though  far  aeparatod^ 
maadeefped  of  aufficieiU  authority  to  be  incorporated  in  the  m^a*- 
tagi^t^  Cengresa.  But,  ali^al  Mr.  Madiion'a  sympathy  deceived 
bifla ;  ibefe  waa  in  fact  no  revocation  of  the  decree*  The  dedara* 
tion  which  the  French  minister  had  made  to  Mr*  Armationg  waa 
immty  to  this  effect.  ^  At  present  CongreM  retraces  its  stepa^  The 
ac|  of  ihe  Ifl  of  March  is  rpvok^d^,  the  ports  of  America  are  open 
to  Ffeneb  trade  ;  and  France  is  no  longer  shnt  to  Anericans^  Coo>- 
fraaa  in  abort  engages  to  declare  against  the  belligarei|t  which  shall 
99fym  to  recognize  the  rights  of  neutrals.  In  Ibis  new  state  of  tbingi/ 
ai^s  the  Fr«neh minister  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  <  lam  authorised  to  de* 
cWre  to  you  that  the  deerees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  revoked ;  and 
that  irom  the  1st  of  November  they  shall  cease  to  be  eiecttted,  it 
btiag  wM  umd$nt0od,  that  in  consequence  of  this  declaration,  tbe 
Sufhsb  abaU  vevoke  their  orders  in  oooncil,  and  renounce  tbe  near 
prit^^ipk  of  blockadt  which  th? y  huve  attempted  to  establish,  or 
thnt  the  United  Slates  shall  caute  their  rights  to  be  respected  by  tbe 
British/  Mr.  Madison  has  no  occasion  to  be  told  what  is  here 
mmnt  by  the  ^  rights  of  neatrala»'  and  the  '  new  prindplea'  of  block* 
ode.  He  has  Buonaparte's  own  eiplaoation  of  the  terms.  Buor 
naparte  has  dcudared  tbe  BerMa  decree  to  be  tbe  ^ftindamentalkw 
of  the  empire,  imUl  £Qglai)d  baa  acknowledged  that  the  rights  oif 
war  are  the  same  at  sea  as  on  land/  that  is  to  sav^  that  mmbant 
f hipe»  enemies  as  well  Us  neutraK  shall  pasa  unoMiieated»  *  that  firee 
ships  make  free  goods,  and  that  no  vessel  whatever  shall  be  searcfar 
edi  diet  no  place  fball  be  conaidered  as  blockaded  un|em  inv^ated 
bv  land  as  well  as  by  sea/  Thes<9  are  the  ^  invariable  principlef 
vaiM  General  Armstrong  waa  infommd  *  have  r«|[alated  ami 
mill  regulate  the  conduct  of  Ids  imperial  Majesty  in  tlie  fpeat 
question  of  neutrala/  Qm  then  Mr.  Madiaon  be  guilty  of  die 
egiegious  folly  of  supposing,  can  any  of  bis  advocates  in  this  coww 
try  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Great  Britain  wpuU  listen  to  anch 
iamdtiiv  and  degrading  lermt^  und  tbns  tamely  snrrander  tf 
Fvance  that  maritiaim  ppwer  which  tbe  exertion  and  valmr  of  ber 
eUldren  bafn  eatablithed  at  th^  enpvnse  44  ae  mincii  blo^d  and 
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Uon  with  Awfeiictii 

W«iiave  little  doubt  tbitf  the tOM Miiiined bj  AaMmabM* 
'  counged  bjT  speeches  and  wntiiip  od  ibis  side  tbe  vi^er.  We  ev»» 
ly  dsy  bear  tbe  orders  jo  council  stiginatized  as  iUef;al,  iiapolitic^ 
SMd  equaUj  injurious  to  ourselTes  and  America.  We  boar  tbem 
represented  as  tncoosisteni  witb  tbe  nounicipal  lews  of  Ibe  seaksi 
as  cootrarj  to  tbe  snirit  and  practice  of  tbe  constiltttioo;  as  fie* 
latiog  the  great  charter ^  and  as  infringing  tbe  wbolasonie  pro* 
visions  of  tbe  navigation  act.  Witb  all  deference  An*  the  wisdom 
of  oor  ancesCorsy  we  conceive  tbat  cases  and  circumstances  mnj 
nriseand  bave  arisen,  of  which  they  could  entertain  no  fore-^now* 
ledge,  aad  agstust  which  they  could  UMke  no  |nrovision«  Tbe  men* 
seres  of  an  uncontrolled  despot,  who  regards  no  lawf  human  or  di- 
vine,  can  only  be  e&ctually  opposed  by  Vretortinf  on  himself  tbe 
evtla  of  his  own  injustice/  Tbe  wisdom  of  our  amcs$tar$  was  pro* 
baWy  as  somul  and  practical  in  |he  rdgn  of  Queen  Eiimbeth,  as 
in  any  period  of  our  history;  and  yet,  with  the  advice  of  her 
Piivy  Council,  she  took  precautions  for  tho  security  of  ibe  king* 
dofiit  i|nile  as  strong,  and  certainly  as  um;onstitntional,  u  our 
Qinders  m  eouocxl ;  for  instance,  when  the  Speniards  in  IMO,  tbe 
yegr  after  tbe  destruction  of  their  famous  armada,  were  medicating 
a  fresh  descent  npon  England,  tbe  <|ueett  issued  a  procbauition, 
and  sent  momtory  letters  to  her  allies  and  neutrau,  forbidding 
tbem  Co  su|>p^  die  enemy  with  grain  and  naval  provisiens,  on 
penalty  of  forfeitiiig  ships  and  gocMOs.  Notwithstanding  this,  dm 
Hans  towns  fitted  out  sixty  sail  of  vesmls  laden  with  com  and  naanl 
stores,  *  which  passed,'  mys  Camden,  ^  on  tbe  north  of  8coliand> 
bf  tbe  Orcades^  Hebrides  and  Great  Western  Ocean,  on  the  back 
aide  of  Ireland,  a  long  and  dangerous  passsge,  to  avoid  bemg 
interceptedtn  tbecbanael  by  the  queen's  ships.'  Tbei^Meu's  ships 
bomever  did  intercept  tbem,  not  before  a  blockaded  nort,  but  on 
tim  high  seas,  and  they  were  confiscated  as  good  and  faMfM 
prism;  yet  tbe  EngUAmen  of  tbat  day  applauded  dbe  miidam  of 
the  measiures,  and  eGknowle<%ed  tbe  cere  and  vigUanoe  of  tbe 


Tbebmtastfwer  to  t)ie  charge  of  the  teqielM;^  of  the  ordem  m 
council  istelopk  at  their  preetical  effiscts  oo  the  eommense  of  the 
Bentral,  the  enemy,  andgn  our  own.  We  need  no  better  eriterkm 
of  the  stele  of  American  commerce  then  tbe  rec^pts  of  her  tree* 
sory,  beeanse  nine-tenths  of  her  revenues  ere  derivsMe  from  ens* 
tem*Jiotise  duties.  New  it  appears  from  tbe  imM^fural  apeecb  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  delivered  in  1909,  Umt  dm  receipts  of  die  pmeedii« 
yenr,  ending  September,  1804,  amounted  to  Hi  miUionsof  doUam* 
*n  19Q9  tbi  Hwmm  mw  mirmsftedin  a  flomrishiagsIHe  at  18  mtU 
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1km9.  In  19tMI  they  rose  to  15  milQons.  In  1607  to  16,  and  in  1808 
they  were  expected  to  mount  up  to  18  millions.  We  have  not 
t>efore  us  the  receipts  of  1809  and  1810,  but  in  the  latter  of  those 
t\ro  years  Mr.  Madison  in  his  message  of  1809>  prepares  Congress' 
for  a  dhnimition ;  not  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  our  orders  In 
council^  but  from  *  the  suspension  of  exports,  and  the  consequent 
decrease  of  importations,'  that  is  to  say,  from  their  oirn  embargo, 
their  tion-intercourse  and  non>importation  laws.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  operations  of  these  laws  and  the  orders  in  council,  the  trade  from 
England  to  the  United  States  remained  almost  in  the  same  state. 
The  amount  of  our  exports  to  that  country  in  1807,  before  the  ope- 
ration of  the  orders  in  council,  was  ^,921,120.  In  1810,  three 
years  after  the  operation  of  the  orders,  they  amounted  to  ,£7,8 1 3,'3 17. 
Mr.  Madison,  after  much  lamentation  of  the  ruinous  effects 
of  the  system  adopted  by  the  belligerents  against  the  American 
trade,  states  the  receipts  of  the  year  1811  at  13}  millions.  If  the 
receipt  of  IS  millions  in  1805  *  fulfilled  the  expectations'  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  we  see  no  ground  for  the  querulous  wailingsof  Mr.  Madi- 
son in  1811,  with  half  n  million  more. 

We  need  not  go  far  out  of  our  way  to  sec  what  the  effects  have 
been  of  the  orders  in  council  on  the  enemy.  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Buonaparte's  own  ministers  in  the  annual  Expos6  of  the 
stale  of  France,  for  the  privations  and  distress  which  arc  felt  by  all 
classes  of  the  community  on  account  of  the  almost  total  extinction 
of  foreign  commerce.  In  1808,  when  the  orders  in  council  were 
in  full  operation,  the  Minister  of  thfe  Interior  is  obliged  to  notice 
'  the  almost  absolute  cessation  of  the  maritime  relations,  and  the 
many  privations  for  the  French  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  con- 
sumers.' We  need  not  be  told,  indeed,  that  the  French  merchant 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  agriculturist,  are  all  reduced  to  the  mosC 
rninous  and  deplorable  condition;  that  the  capital  of  the  first  is 
totally  unemployed,  his  ships  rotting  in  port,  and  bis  warehouses 
empty ;  that  the  mitiufacturer  has  no  vent  for  his  goods,  nor  die 
former  for  his  produce.— How  is  it  possible  to  persist  in  asserting 
that  the  blockade  of  the  continent  has  bad  no  effect  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  when  we  hear  that  his  custom-house  revenues 
have  fallen  from  60  miHions  of  livres  m  1807>  to  18  millions  m 
1808,  and  still  farther  in  160<)  to  1 1  millions,  that  is  to  say,  to  lesi 
tbao  one  fifih  part  of  their  amount  before  the  orders  in  eouneil  took 
eiect  F — when  we  see  thisbat^r  of  all  commerce,  employed  in  ealca- 
kting  how  many  myriagrams  of  this  article,  and  killograms  of  that, 
will  padfy  the  clamours  of  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
labourer  f  enacting  penal  statutes  to  force  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
to  employ  his  land  in  endeavouring  to  raise  certain  products  in  a 
climate  uogewal  to  their  growtlif  to  plant  beet  instead  of  com^ 
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The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  th^  Matementji  advancwl  by 
the  advocates  of  America^  on  this  side  the  Atlauticy  i$  nothing  mmm 
nor  less  than  this — that  all  the  distresses  of  our  manufacturing  towns 
are  entirely  owing  to  the  orders  in  council*  The  increase  of  the 
poor  in  LiiPcrpooT,  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  the  pottery  ware 
of  Staffordshire,  the  riots  at  Nottingham,  are  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
Ae  orders  in  council.  As  we  profess  nothing  more  than  plain  niai> 
ter  of  fact  dealing,  we  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  the  re- 
turn to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  l6th  oS  Maj, 
181 1,  for  the  value  of  all  imports  into,  and  all  exports  from  Great 
Britain,  from  1805  to  IQIO  inclusive,  ordered  to  be  prbted  ISth 
February,  1812. 


OfflcJal  value. 

Real  valne. 

Imports  ir 

1  1805 

£30,344,628 

£53,582,146 

1806 

28,835,907 

50,621,707 

1S07 

28,854,658 

53,500,990 

1808 

29,629,353 

55,718,698 

1809 

33,772,40« 

59,851,352 

1810 
1805 

41>1S6,I35 

74,538,061 

ExporU  - 

£34,308,545 

£il,109,13i 

1806 

36,527,184 

53,028,881 

1807 

34,566,572 

50,482,661 

1808 

34,554,267 

49,969,746 

1809 

50,286,900 

66,017,712 

1810 

45,869,860 

62,702,409 

This  return,  in  our  opinion,  speaks  jiafficiently  for  itself.  Th* 
diminution  in  ISOTy  and  particularly  in  the  exports,  was  in  no  de- 
gree whatever  owmg  to  tl^  orders  in  ceuncil,  wboie  operation  had 
not  t^  taken  effea;  but  is  sufficiently  ej^plained,  as  Lord  Sbe£* 
field  observes,  by  the  hostile  preceedinga  of  the  United  States  in 
consequence  of  the  President's  violent  procUflMtion,  interdicting 
British  shipa  of  war  from  their  ports,  and  the  distrust  which  sjuch 
a  procaediQg  occasioned  among  our  mercbiMirts  here ;  to  ibe  peace 
of  Tilsit,  which  concluded  the  disastrous  campaign  of.  the  North; 
to  the  riipture  with  Denmark;  the  Russian  declaration,of  war;  tlie 
declagratioD  pf  Prussia;  the  irruption  of  the  Fienon  inta  Portqgal-r* 
all  of  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year  ISOJ'^yel  with 
all  these  disasters,  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan,  decrees  to  boot,^  In* 
lerdictiflg  tbe  introduction  of  Britiib  comaierce.and  nsanufacturei 
from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  lo  the  White  Sea,  the  diminutioa  ia 
the  real  valoe  of  the  exporu  scarcely  exceeded  £500,000*  But:ii!^»  are 
to/d  timi  tbe  custom-house  booka  are  fklse  and  unwot tby  the  least 
attention ;.  tha^  noj^y  i^  inlereited  in^euc-being  co][rf»it;  none  re-* 
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0pmmhh  foftmferfMn  they  may  cotakk  L^t  im  tbe&  toffi  to  ^ 
amoaot  of  the  cmtoniB  actually  received  at  the  Treasury.  The 
ff^si  aoMMnH  of  thoie  reoeiptt  io  the  fife  cotiseeutive  yean  wai  as 
itiider^'exekMrilTe  df  the  war  taxet:-^ 

lotbe  year  1806,  -      -      -  £9,456,255 

1807,  .   -   -  9,573,060 

1808,  -  -  -  9,214,151 
1800,  -  -  -  10,552,989 
1810,  ...  10,773,869 

So  that  Use  carlamitods  year  of  1807  occasioned  in  the  receipts  of 
the  customs  of  1808  a  diminution  only  of  «£358|929>  while  m  the 
two  foIIowiDg  years  au  increase  of  nxore  than  a  mifiion  each  yett 
took  place. 

We  mean  not  to  assert  that  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  year»  1809  and  1810  was 
owing  to  the  orders  in  council ;  but  we  think  that  we  shall  be  borne 
out  in  assuming  that  the  orders  in  council  biive  at  least  had  no  ten- 
dency to  riAn  oar  commerce  or  distress  our  manufactures.  That 
our  manufactures  suffer  distress  is  deeply  to  be  lamented ;  but  those 
who  lead  them  to  suppose  that  tbeir  distress  arises  from  the  orders  in 
coyncil  groatlj  deceive  ihem.  So  long  as  Buonaparte  decrees  that 
British  produce  end  British  innnitfactureB,  '  wheresoever  found  and 
to  whomsoever  belonging/  shall  be  seized  and  coiitiscated^  it  would 
answer  no  good  purpose  ta  ourselves  to  revoke  our  Orders  and  re- 
move every  restriction.  TIjc  orders  in  council  might  be  right  or 
wrong  in  point  of  belligerent  policy  ;  they  might  be  right  or  wrong 
in  point  of  inter- natiotial  justice :  but  it  k  utterly  absurd,  k  is  mere 
perver^eness  to  contend  that  our  pai^sive  acquiesOeace  under  the 
blockade  decreed  a^inet  our  trade  and  manufaeim^  would  have 
been  le^s  ii^urious  to  them  than  even  an  imperfect,  or  otlMWii^ 
questionable  measure  of  rettitintion. 

Among  oilier  evils  attributed  io  the  orders  m  council,  k  iht  OMM^ 
of  ft-audj  fcffgery,  and  perjury  connected  with  Uie  license  trade.  0» 
the  subject  of  that  trade  we  have  had  occasion,  in  a  forttMT  mim^^ 
bor,  to  deliver  a  free  opimon :  and  we  nmst  here  repeat  the  obje<)« 
tion  we  then  stited  to  tlie  titiiiiott  by  which  that  tni&  Is  repr6»* 
sented  aa  the  offspring  of  I  he  orders  in  council.  They  hlive  no  b6^ 
cessary  connexion  with  each  other.  The  license  trtrtle  Mfejf  eii^, 
and  lits  enlisted,  and  docs  exist,  wholly  independent  of  those  or- 
ders. The  fraud  and  peijtiry  with  which  it  is  acconlpauied  existed 
in  a^  great  a  degree  or  perhaps  greater  before  the  biilh  of  fbese  ca^* 
lumniuted  orders,  and  among  ihe  same  dmn  of  men  to  Which  webe^ 
lieve  it  is  sti[l  pnocip^lly  eoDtlned^  then  known  by  the  tiame  of' iiM« 
trsdiaing ugent V  or  ih  iiti  indignant  ^mtricin  calla  tfaem>  'No- 
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natioii  scottiidrels '  ft  k  now  principt^^ctrrM  dn  fa  Aft  Brite» 
where  die  orden  have  no  operatiou.— "Wherefcr  H  co^xkls  wMk 
the  orders  hi  council,  it  is  not  ts  «  conaeijuence  of  Iken;  h«l  hi 
derogation  to  them.  It  complicates  the  proeeii,  obacvrea  Urn 
principle  and  brin^  into  dottht  the  justice  of  the  original  ordef#: 
while  H  diares,  in  common  with  tbe  odier  relasatiom  of  those  ei^ 
dersy  and  we  think  more  jostlj  than  any  of  them,  the  fate  of  beim 
dMnklesdly  accepted  by  those  for  whose  benefit  h  is  piofiBascdly  hk 
tended.  If  no  relaxation  had  taken  place  in  the  orders  io  com»> 
cil  of  November,  1d07»  and  no  licenses  whatever  had  been  granted^ 
the  effect  of  the  naval  power  of  Oreat  Britain  woirid  have  been 
felt  by  the  enemy  more  severely,  and  might  even  have  giren  a  dif* 
ferent  turn  to  the  war*  We  cannot  but  regret  thalihe  exiMrineot 
was  not  tried  upon  the  northern  powers,  by  bermelicaUy  staling  iha 
Baltic,  and  not  suffermg  %  single  vessel  it  any  deacriptaoa  to  pass 
or  repass  the  Sleeve,  which  could  effectndly  be  done  by  a  sbmM 
aquadron  of  frigates.  A  single  season  of  aoch  comj^te  exclnsioB, 
would  have  brought  Russia  and  Swetfen  to  sue  for  oor  alliance; 
whereas,  by  the  license  system,  they  have  enjoyed  all  the  advaota* 
gee  of  carryhig  on,  without  reslrletmi  and  withont  riafc,  a  tnde 
Which  to  us  has  been  a  trade  of  aHra  necenky^  disfuraging  !• 
the  increase  of  Britiah  shipping  and  to  tbe  growth  af  Brltiah  seamen. 
Had  the  orders  m  council  been  rigidly  csniad  into  execntion,  had 
Ae  license  system  never  existed,  and  had  AoMrica,  instead  of  thwart- 
ing, seconded  the  views  of  Omt  Britab,  we  hsiieipfl  indeed  that 
*  £e  evds  of  his  own  iimstice'  would  have  been  retorted  on  the 
Memy;  and  that  nentrarcommeffte  vauU  long  eK  this  have  been 
teatored  to  its  ancient  footing. 

«.  We  now  proceed  to  tbe  right  of  search.  Onadns,  PuffuHlari^ 
Vattel,  and  others,  on  whose  opinions  tbe  praetioe  ef  all  the  immgk 
courts  of  Europe  has  been  founded,  oondeoni,  as  kw&l  price,  anf 
neutral  ship  reststing  search,  on  the  gfotnid  that  snob  resistance 
alone  idfords  a  presnmp^on  of  bar  bMag  emplngred  in  an  uniur 
trade.  If  a  neutral  were  permitted  to  anpply  ana  of  the  beUigerenta 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  be  would  bocome  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a  party  in  that  war,  and  cantd  have  no  jnat 
ground  of  complaint  if  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  other  party.  But 
the  face  of  merchant  vessels  carrymg  articles  oontraband  of  war, 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  visitttig  thmi.  The  inooovenience  arising 
to  any  vessel,  so  searched,  is  no  mose  than  m  momentary  detention 
on  her  voyage;  it  exteadsonly  to  an  inspeotian  of  bar  papers^  nakaa 
atrong  sutipicions  of  hnnd  should  appear* 

T^  right  of  search  for  seaaaen  is  preeiselynfdw  same  nrtureaa 
that  for  goods  coo^aband  of  war.  It  is  an  instmctiott,  asiincienl 
ts  the  navy  itself,  to  tht  coOMnandaia  of  km  M«^tat/f  jb^  to 
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aearchfomgn  vessels  for  Ei^lisb  seamen,  and  to  compel  tbeir  mas- 
ters, to  deliver  them  up;  and  to  pay  them  tbeir  wages.  Similar  in* 
structions  have  at  all .  times  been  given  by  the  French  to  the  com- 
,  menders  of  their  ships  of  war.  The  practice  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  law  of  nations.  Every  sovereign  has  a  right  to  the  ser- 
vices of  his  subjects ;  but  if|  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war^  these 
subjects  avoid  his  service,  by  running  on  board  neutral  vessels, 
which  may  perhaps  be  employed  in  aiding  the  enem^,  the  right 
would  be  a  dead  letter  if  the  power  were  denied  of  vbiting  neutral 
vessels,  and  taking  them  out  wherever  found.  This  right  is,  and 
always  has  been,  thus  exercised  by  Great  Britain.  Every  com- 
mander of  a  ship  of  M'ar  is  instructed, 

f  When  he  meets  with  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  to  send  a  lieute- 
nant to  inquire  whether  there  may  be  en  board  of  her  any  seamen  who 
<are  subjects  of  bis  Mi\3esty>  and  if  there  be,  he  is  to  demand  them 
provided  it  does  not  distreM  the  ship ;  he  is  to  demand  their  wages  up 
jto  the  day;  but  he  is  to  do  this  without  detaining  the  vessel  longer  than 
shall  be  necessary,  or  offering  any  violence  to,  or  in  any  way  ill-treat- 
ing  the  master  or  his  crew,' 

It  is  hardly  necessai^  to  observe,  that,  m  the  present  day,  mer- 
chant vessels  only  are  intended  by  diat  instruction.  It  is  distinctly 
jK>inted  out,  not  only  by  whom,  but  in  what  manner,  the  search  is 
to  be'  made.  If  it  be  done  by  any  oflfcer  below  the  rank  of  a  lieute- 
nant— If  it  be  done  in  a  violent  and  unbecomii^  manner — if  the 
vessel  searched  be  detained  longer  than  necessary — or  if,  by  the  re^ 
aooval  even  of  his  Majesfy's  subjects,  she  be  distressed,  the  com- 
mander of  the  king's  snip  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  instructions, 
and  becomes  responsible  for  any  ill  consequences  that  may  befal  the 
neutral.  The  American  government,  of  all  others,  has  the  least  rea- 
son to  complain  of  any  tardiness  on  the  part  of  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  punish  offenders  in  this  way,  or  to  render  ample  justice  to 
the  injuied  pirty.  We  need  scarcely  remind  it  of  the  immediate 
removal  of  CSaptain  Bradley  from  the  command  of  the  Cambrian, 
for  impressing,  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  some  Euglisli  seamen 
from  an  English  ship,  but  lying  within  an  American  harbour,  be- 
fore the  President  of  the  United  States  had  time  even  to  prefer  a 
complaint— of  the  trial  of  Captain  Whitby,  by  court-martial,  for 
tfaetmirder  of  an  American  seaman,  killed  by  an  accidental  shot  from 
the  Leander— *or  of  the  removal  of  Admiral  Berkeley  from  his  com* 
mand,  upon  bis  own  statement  of  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
before  any  complaint  from  America  had  reached  England. 

Before  the  disavowal  of  the  British  government  had  reached 
America,  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Am^can  government  to  sup* 
•pose  that  the  Act  of  Admiral  Berkeley  was  authorized  by  his  in- 
•trMctions  j  and  consequently  that  it  was  intended  by  Great  Britaia 
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to  set  up  a '  new  claim/  or  rather  (properly  speaking)  to  revive  our 
old  claim  to  search  ships  of  war.  But  that  disavowal  was  founded 
on  the  very  ground  thai  such  a  claim  was  not  intended  to  be  set  up ; 
and  was  expressly  recorded  in  a  solemn  proclamation  issued  by  bit 
Majesty  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  wai 
known  in  this  country,  containing  instructions  for  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  search^  from  which  ships  of  war  were  specifically 
exempted. 

After  so  plam  and  anxious  an  exposition  of  the  principles  main* 
tained  by  the  British  government  on  this  subject,  it  might  have  been 
hoped,  that  the  imputation  of  intending  to  act  upon  the '  new  claim/ 
at  it  is  called,  would  be  silenced.  But  as  not  only  the  French,  as 
might  be  expected,  still  maintain  this  assertion ;  it  has  also  been 
argued  upon  here,  by  writers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  finding  most 
things  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  government,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  history  of  the  claim  in  question  ; 
which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  so  far  from  being  a  new  claim  now 
advanced^  is  a  very  old  one,  long  since  abandoned,  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
£ngland,  to  Sir  John  Pennington,  dated,  the  4th  April,  1640,  is  to 
be  found  the  following  article, 

•  As  you  meet  wilh  any  men  qf  war^  merchants,  or  other  ships  or 
vessels  belonging  lo  any  foreign  prince  or  6tate,  either  at  sea^  or  in  any 
ro^d  or  other  p\ace,  where  you  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  fleet  shaU  hap- 
pen to  come,  you  are  to  send  to  see  whether  there  be  any  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  on  board  them ;  and  if  any  seamen,  gunners,  pilots,  or 
mariners  (either  £nghih,  Scotch  or  Irish)  shall  be  found  on  board  any 
of  tliem,  you  are  not  only  to  cause  such  of  his  Majesty's  kubjects  to  be 
taken  forth*  committed,  or  disposed  on  board*  or  otherwise,  in  such 
sort  as  they  be  forthcominfi^,  and  answer  their  contempt  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's proclamation  in  that  kind ;  but  also  friendly  to  admonish  the 
captain,  and  other  principal  commanders  and  ofhcers  in  such  foreign 
ships  and  vessels,  that  they  do  not  receive  nor  entertain  on  board  any 
of  their  ships,  no  more  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  that  his  Majesty  may 
have  no  cause  to  resent  it  at  their  hands,  &c/ 

This  instruction,  so  far  from  being  grounded  on  '  a  new  claim,' 
even  at  that  time,  had  invariably  been  acted  upon,  not  in  two  cases 
only,  and  no  more,  as  the  writers  above  alluded  to  assert,  but  in 
twenty  others.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  three  :-^The  first 
is,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who,  in  1667>  took  several  British 
seamen  from  three  French  men  of  war  in  the  Channel,  commanded 
by  Monsieur  de  la  Roche. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  Captain  Jenifer,  of  the  Saudadoesi 
who,  in  consequence  of  four  Englishmen  on  board  the  Dutch  ad- 
mirai's  ship,  (which,  with  two  or  three  more  men  of  war  of  that 
nation,  were  lying  in  the  Downs,)  having  written  to  pray  that  he 
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oceurrcd  ia  the  yrar  1676. 

In  16&J,  a  D^lcb  man  of  war^  caning  into  the  Downs,  waa  vi- 
filed  by  the  Englbh  giiard^ip,  and  four  Scoicbiaan  and  a  boj 
Ukan  out  of  bcr.  Tl^  Dutch  ambassador  la  the  Court  of  London 
conplained  of  tbis  in  a  oMmarial,  wbich  he  add? emed  to  the  secre* 
tarj  of  state.  The  memorial  was  referred  to  Sir  Richard  Raines^ 
then  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  who  *  argued  the  poiat'  in  a 
Tery  abk  manner^  He  defended  tba  princi|>)e  on  the  natural  right 
wbtch  aovere^^B  have  to  the  servicer  of  their  subjects,  and  on 
the  practice  which  had  been  followed  m  all  ages.  He  contended 
that  '  bis  Majesty  having  tbis  right,  must  be  sllowed  to  have  the  li- 
berty of  means  effectual  to  this  end,  which  means  are  to  compel 
bis  subjects  to  do  the ir  duty,  otherwise  the  right  is  vain  and  so  are 
the  means,  if  they  must  be  used  only  by  words  and  proclamations.' 
The  memorial  complained  that  this  practice  might  be  inconvenient 
to  foreign  ships  in  time  of  danger  and  stress  of  weather.*—'  As  if  bis 
Majesty/  says  the  learned  juc^e,  '  should  omit  his  own  present 
r^ht  and  interest,  in  regard  of  some  future  contingent  inconvenient 
^es,  which  may,  by  the  wind  and  the  weather,  happen  to  some  fo« 
reign  ships,  and  should  provide  against  their  dangers,  but  not  bli 
own.'  The  memorial  goes  on  to  diege  that  the  practice  would  de* 
prive  foreign  ship  of  their  men,  and  hinder  merchant  ships  in  their 
voyage^,  and  men  of  war  in  their  expeditions — *  As  if  his  Miyeaty/ 
observes  the  judge,  *  must  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  own  soIih 
JectSi  for  his  own  expeditions,  that  foreigners  may  make  use  of  them 
m  Aeirs  ;'-*-end  he  concludes,  *  1  do,  with  all  humble  submission, 
think,  that  a  grant  of  what  b  prayed  in  the  memorial  would  make 
the  sovereign  right  of  no  effect,  and  at  one  blow  destroy  all  the  pre- 
cedents and  continued  practices,  by  which  hitherto  it  has  been  exer- 
cised and  confirmed/ 

The  complaints  of  the  Dutch  of  our  unfriendly  treatment  of  them, 
in  visiting  ships  of  war,  in  search  of  English  seamen,  had  indeed 
induced  King  Charles  II.  to  bring  the  matter  under  serious  consi* 
deration.  In  1677  it  was  discussed  at  the  Bpard  of  Admiralty,  at 
iwhich  the  king,  as  was  not  unusual  in  those  days,  presided  in  person* 
The  standing  instructions  being  read,  and  the  first  point,  regarding 
the  search  of  foreign  ships  of  war  for  English  subjects,  and  the 
demanding  and  taking  them  out,  beins  submitted,  it  was  resolved — 
^  Jt  is  our  right, and  to  be  continued*  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  Pepjsian  Papers,  ultimately  to  have  been  settled  that,  although 
the  practice  was  too  ancient,  as  well  as  justified  by  the  king*s  natu- 
ral  rights,  to  make  aay  variation  in  the  instruction,  with  respect  to 
the  cfomanding  them  from  foreigners,  yet  it  was  judged  advisable  to 
leave  out  the  clause  which  compels  the  master  to  pay  tbem  their 
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^M|^»  «i  bMf(  uoraMOVOible  em  smbu  mcomIi  ;  and  tlMorii  Uit 
vticU  of  esaaiuog  foreigQeit  wm  to  cootiDtti  is  the  poWic  iiw 
fteiwliQiHi  j«t  Mr.  PepjPft  vm  dmctad  to  drav  onl  a  private  arti* 
d^  faistnioiiag  our  cogiaupdfra  to  be  diBcrect  io  the  eztcutioii  of 
ktofomgmnerchaotaMD;  aAdas  tooftenof  var,  ody  tonakewe 
49t  such  fair  luewM  at  ibej  could,  without  aoj  foree;  to  infonn 
tbeaaelveB  of  the  oumber  mi  uamet  of  hit  najestjr'a  mbjectt  oo 
board  lhena»  a»d  if  relufed  to  deliver,  them  up  od  a  fair  demand,  to 
report  the  matter  to  die  Admiffality»  io  order  that  the  kiof  auj 
deaaaud  them,  togetbec  with  satitficttoa  for  their  deCeotion.  (Pffiyf 
MS.  CotUcHan;)  We  are  not  aware  that  any  inttructiona  aubaoquent 
Io  the  reign  of  Charlea  IL  authonaed  the  searching  of  men  of  war, 
nor  do  we  know  of  a  single  in^ance  ef  the  kind  having  occurred 
eince  that  of  iSfft,  tiU  the  ^air  of  Um  Chesapeake. 

The  conduct  of  Admiral  Berkeley  ill  this  .business  was,  as  w% 
havostaled,  wholly  disapproved  by  hia  govemoMnt,  and  he  was  im* 
asediate^  removed  from  his  command.  *  For  Uiis  unauthorized 
9Ci  of  force  committed  against  an  American  ship  of  war,  his  Ma* 
jesty  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  immediaie  and  tpotUameous  repara* 
tiou.'  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Jefiersoo,  instead  of  waiting  the  result 
of  his  rspreseiBMtioos  to  the  Britirii  government,  issu^  a  violent 
proclamation  calculated  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the  American  peo- 
ple against  the  English  ;-Hmd  interdicting  the  watera  of  America 
to  all  British  ships  of  war :  an  interdiction  which  was  itself  a  mea- 
•uro  of  hostility,  foiasmuch  as  the  dups  of  war  of  the  French,  the 
other  bel|%ereitf,  were  s^  that  time  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
ahdter  and  convenience  of  the  American  habours.  Bven  after  the 
vohmtary  oSnt  of  repanKiao,  twice  repeated,  to  the  utmost  possible 
oatent  of  the  iiyury,  with  the  single  proviso  that  this  hostile  pro* 
dnmanon  of  Mr.  Jefferson  should  be  recalled,  it  was  not  till  a  ftw 
nootltt  ago  &at  the  petulant  and  perverse  humour  of  the  Ameiican 
fovemmeot  would  accqit  the  repmatbn;  and  not  evm  then  without 
nsi  insulting  and  ofiensive  observation  from  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
wbois  cbuiged  by  the  President  to  say,  that '  while  he  fbrbeats  to 
insist  on  any  farther  punithaMnt  of  the  offiDoding  officer,  he  is  not 
the  less  sensible  of  the  justice  and  utility  of  si^  an  example,  nor 
the  kss  persuaded  that  it  would  best  comport  with  whatis  due  from 
his  Britaooic  Majesty  to  his  own  honour.'  There  is  aemething  so 
Unions  iu  Mr.  Madison'a  instructing  his  secretary  to  convey  les* 
aonaof  hmonr  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  that  we  feel  any  thing  but 
indignation  at  the  intended  insult 

Weare  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  couM  havo  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Madison  to  insert  in  his  message  any  notice  of  the  affiur  of  the  liUo 
Bok^  in  the  shape  of  a  comphuat,  mice  his  own  officers  havo  provei^ 
by  their  e^ence,  that  Commodore  Kodgers  was  the  aggressor.-— 
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It  is  proved  that  Commodore  Rodgers  bore  down  on  the  Lille  Belt; 
it  is  proved  that  he  endeavoured  to  place  his  ship  in  a  position 
for  raking  the  Lille  Belt ;  it  is  proved  that  captain  Bingham  wore 
three  times  to  avoid  the  President's  taking  this  advantage.  Com* 
modore  Rodgers  avows  that  he  '  took  a  position  to  windward  on 
the  same  tack,  within  short  speaking  distance/  and  that  *  the 
ckace  appeared,  from  his  manoeuvres,  anxious  to  prevent  it/ 
The  aggression  then  is  on  the  part  of  ComnK>dore  Rodgers. 
But  which  of  the  two  fired  the  first  shot  i  If  we  consider  the 
diflference  of  force,  we  must  set  down  Captain  Bingham  as  a 
madman,  before  we  can  consent  to  allow  the  Lille  Belt  to  have 
given  the  first  shot  The  minutes  of  a  court  of  mquiry,  held 
at  Halifax,  proves  the  President  to  have  fired  first;  the  min- 
utes of  the  American  court-martial  proves  the  Lille  Belt  to  have 
fired  first.  Hence  the  quantity  of  proof  is  pretty  nearly  equal ;  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  evidence,  we  shall  not  make  one  single  observa- 
tion. But  there  were  two  seamen  on  board  the  President  at  the 
time  of  the  aggression,  who  have  voluntfirily  made  oath  as  follows. 
William  Bnrkett,  an  Englishman,  sworn  at  Deptford,  deposes  that 
the  President  fired  the  first  gun  by  accident ;  that  he  turned  round 
to  acquaint  the  lieutenant  with  this  circumstance,  but  that,  before  he 
could  do  it,  the  nliole  broadsido  of  the  President  was  discharged  ; 
and  that  immediately  after,  a  general  order  wasf  given  to  '  fire  away 
as  <[uick  n^  possible. '  John  Russell,  an  American,  sworn  at  Bristol, 
deposes  that  he  was  onboard  the  President  at  the  time  of  the  action; 
that  the  first  gun  was  fired  by  accident  from  the  President :  that  the 
guns  bad  loc^^  aud  were  all  cocked  ;  that,  afterthe  action,  he  vna 
informed  by  the  men  in  the  waist,  that  a  man  had  been  entangled 
with  the  lanyard  of  the  locks,  which  occasioned  the  gun  to  go  off. 
But  we  really  do  not  think  it  worth  an  argument  who  fired  first ; 
the  true  question  is,  who  chaced  i  who  took  an  hostile  position  ? 
who  placed  the  ships  in  that  situation  in  which  even  the  accidental 
firing  of  a  gun,  must  inevitably  produce  decided  warfare  i  who  came 
down  with  his  ship  cleared  for  action, — the  crew  at  their  quarters, 
*^gun!i  double-shotted,  matches  lighted  i  The  neutral !  He  who 
had  not  an  enemy  on  the  seas,  makes  a  display  of  all  this*  pomp  and 
cjrcumst;iuce  of  war/  and  then  complains  of  the  hostility  of  those 
who  had  used  all  their  endeavours  to  avoid  his  double-shotted neu" 
traiily.  If  to  ilU  iliese  circumstances  we  add  the  important  con- 
sideration that  Captain  Bingham,  was  directed  by  Admiral  Sawyer's 
instructions, '  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  give  any  just  cause 
of  offence  to  the  government  or  subjects  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ;  and  that  Mr.  Madisen  has  thought  fit  to  conceal  the 
orders  under  whicb  Commodore  Rodgers  chaced  the  Lille  Belt) 
we  ihiuk  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  the  wisest  policy  of  the  American 
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fovenuneol  would  have  l>eeD  to  have  wrapped  up  the  conduct  of 
their  Commodore  in  profound  obscurity,  and  covered,  with  the  veil 
of  discretion,  this  uncalled  for  effusion  of  American  valour. 

Ei^Iaod  has  vobintanlj  and  distinctly  disclaimed  the  practice 
of  searching  ships  of  war.  Not  content  with  thb  concession,  the 
United  States  set  up  the  pretension  that  ^  free  ships  make  free 
goods/  and '  claim  the  right  to  use  the  ocean  as  the  common  and  ac- 
knowledged highway  of  nations.' 

This  claim,  we  presume,  is  put  forward  either  to  deny  the  '  right 
of  aearch'  of  merchant  vessels,  or  to  provoke  a  discussion  of  the 
English  title  to  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  It  will 
not  be  our  misfortune,  we  sincerely  hope,  to  see  the  day  when  the 
former  diall  be  abandoned*  As  to  the  latter,  we  are  of  opinion . 
that  the  pretensions  to  this  right,  set  up  by  Selden  and  others,  went 
no  farther  than  that  right  which  conquest,  and  an  uninterrupted  su- 
periority of  naval  power  had  achieved,  and  which  had  obtained  the 
sanction  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Great  Britain  never  pretended  to  any  legal  and  possessory  right, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  first  idea  of  sea  dominion  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  ordination  of  the  laws  of  Oleroo, 
which  were  promulgated  from  that*  island  by  Richard  I.  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Wars,  obeyed  by  all  seafaring  people  in  the 
western  part  of  the  world,  and  made  the  common  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  in  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  it  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  liichard  was  duke  of  Aquitain  and  Normandy, 
and,  in  dght  of 'the  laKer,  lord  on  both  sides  of  the  English  Channel ; 
for  which  reason  a  code  of  laws  was  necessary  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  between  bis  English  and  French  subjects  and  those  of 
his  allies,  and  for  the  more  speedy  and  impartial  determination  of 
all  controversies  which  might  occasionally  arise.  Tlie  laws  of 
Oleron  are  but,  in  fieurt,  a  transcript  of  the  old  Rhodian  laws  to 
which  all  the  surroundii^  nations  conformed ;  and  the  adoption  of 
them  in  England  infers  no  more  a  sea  dominion,  than  it  conferred 
on  the  Romans  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  conform- 
ing themselves,  in  their  maritime  affairs,  to  the  laws  of  the  little 
republic  of  Rhodes.  The  ordinance  at  Hastings,  made  by  King 
John  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  ordered  all  ships  laden  or 
empty,  *  to  strike  their  sails  at  the  command  of  the  King^s  gover- 
nor or  admiral,  or  his  lieutenant/  King  John,  being  in  possession 
of  Normandy,  was  lord  of  both  shores ;  and  it  has  never  been  dis- 
puted that  he  is  lord  of  the  intermediate  river  who  is  lord  of  both 
banks.  This,  therefore,  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  municipal 
r^ulation  for  merchant  vessels,  and  implied  nothing  whatever  of 
sovereignty. 

The  right  of  the  flag  was  demanded  from  all  nations  in  the  Bri- 
tish seaS;  ftoiii  a  very  early  period  of  our  naval  history. 
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Pbilip  II.  of  S|Rdn  ma  AoCat  by  the  Imd  AUad  of  fiog« 
ImkI)  for  wearing  his  4«g  in  the  OMrrowfcas,  when  he  omw  over  i» 
marry  Qoeen  Mary. 

Sir  WHIiam  Monsoo  says,  tfiat,  in  1605,  he  net  with  «  Dwith 
Admiral  m  Dover  roada,  and  made  him  not  only  stnke  hn  iag,  faul 
keep  it  in  ail  the  while  he  waa  in  coMany. 

In  the  Earl  of  Northumberiafid't  nivt  voyage  to  sea,  the  Uappf 
Return,  meeting  the  Spanish  fleet,  coositting  of  £6  sail,  betfimi 
Calais  and  Dunkirk,  made  them  sUike  on  ihm  own  coaata4 

In  1647,  a  fleet  of  Swechsh  men  of  war,  and  ten  merohnt<* 
men,  bound  for  Ceostantinopie,  refusing  to  strike  to  some  of  onr 
men  k^  war  off  the  Isle  of  Wi^^  an  engagement  earned,  and  thej 
were  all  brought  into  the  Downs,  but  soon  released. 

In  167«,  the  Count  D'Etr^,  vice-adanral  of  France,  joiniag 
the  Duke  of  York,  with  a  squadron  of  34  men  of  war,  saMed  Um 
with  13  guns,  and  struck  his  flag. 

In  1 663,  Sir  R.  Holmes,  going  down  the  Swin,  in  the  Cbarfai^ 
met  the  King  of  Deomaik's  brother  coming  mto  the  river  with  his 
flag  flying,  and  suflered  him  to  go  by  without  stiikiog  for  which  ha 
was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

In  1675,  Captam  Joseph 'Harris,  commander  of  the  Qnaker 
ketch,  having  struck  his  topsail  to  a  Snanish  man  of  war,  in  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  was  tried  at  a  coiirt-martlaj,  and  sentenced  to  he  riiot  to 
death ;  and  he  was  accordingly  brought  upon  desk,  and  men  stood 
ready  with  their  muskets  to  shoot  him ;  but  was  pardoned  under  tha 
great  seal,  fai  consideration  of  his  former  good  aerroes,  and  known 
proofs  of  courage. 

King  Charles  II.  in  his  dedaralion  of  war  against  die  Dutch  in 
3671,  observes^  <  the  right  c^  the  flag  is  so  ancient,  that  it  wna 
one  of  the  first  prerogatives  of  oar  royal  predecessors,  aod  ought 
to  be  the  last  from  which  this  kingdom  should  ever  depart,  8cc.-^^ 
Ungrateful  insolence!  that  <A<^  £ould  contend  widi  nsaboatlbe 
dominion  of  those  seas,  who,  even  in  <he  reign  of  oitf  royal  fother, 
thought  it  an  obligation  to  be  permitted  lotish  in  themT  And 
King  William's  declaration  of  war  against  France,  in  l669y  has 
these  words :  '  The  right  of  the  flag,  inherent  in  the  crown  of 
England,  has  been  disputed  by  bis  (Louis's)  orders,  in  viofartion 
of  our  sovereignty  in  the  narrow  seas,  which,  in  aM  ages,  has  been 
asserted  by  our  predecessors,  and  wiiich  we  are  resolved  lo  main* 
fain  for  the  honour  of  onr  crown,  and  of  the  English  nation.' 

In  the  general  printed  instructions  to  the  commanders  of  riiipa 
of  war,  issued  by  order  in  cotmcil  of  1734,  end  continued  down  to 
1806,  the  article  runs  thus : 

^  When  any  of  his  Majesty 's  ships  shall  meet  with  any  ship  or  ships 
belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  wHbin  his  Majesty's  seas,  (which 
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extend  to  Cape  FmiBterre,}  it  kieipected  that  tbe  latd  foreifs  aUpt^ 
■teike  Aeir  topsail  tad  take  in  tbeir  flag,  in  acknowledgment  of  bis 
M^est/i sovereignty  in  those  seas;  and  if  any  shaH  refaie,  or  offer  to 
resist  it  n  enjoined  to  all  flag  officers  and  commanders  to  use  thek 
utmost  endeavours  to  compel  them  thereto,  and  not  suffer  any  dishon- 
our to  be  done  to  his  Majesty/' 

But  the  right  of  the  fl%>as  well  as  that  of  searching  sbhis  of 
war,  has  been  abandoned.  When  the  glorious  victoiy  of  Trafalgar 
bad  swept  every  hostile  fleet  from  the  ocean,  the  new  general 
printed  Vdstructions,  issued  immediately  afier  that  battle,  dropt  the 
article  respecting  the  flag  altogether.  How  far  diis  concession  of 
a  right  so  highly  prised  by  our  ancestors,  was  wise  or  politic,  we 
willnot  trust  our  feelings  to  argue.  But  it  is,  at  least,  a  refutation 
Qf  the  chaige  so  frequently  brought  against  us  of  being  *  the  tyrants 
of  the  .sell.  Possibly,  indeed,  it  is  not  our  injustice,  but  our  too 
great  concession  and  moderation  which  has  produced  or  eucouraged 
uese  captious  complaints.  Had  England  maintained  the  state  of 
her  navsu  throne,  America  would  never  have  dared  to  refuse  obey* 
aaiice  and  reverence  to  her  power. 

The  modem  Charlemagne,  however,  talks  of  '  restorinff  the 
Cbei^y  of  the  seas.'  A  specimen  of  what  that  liberty  would  be, 
were  the  French  flag  triumphant,^ the  Americans  have  already  had 
i^  the  destruction  of  their  merchant  vesseU  by  French  incendiaries. 
)iet  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  furnish  the  description.  Speaking  of 
French  armed  vessels,  (hut  concealing  tbe  name,)  some  with,  some 
without,  and  others  with  illegal,  commissions,  ^  they  have  captured,' 
says  he, '  at  the  very  entrance  of  our  harbours,  as  well  as  upon  the 
high  seas,  not  only  the  vessels  of  our  friends,  coming  to  traae  with 
iy,  but  our  own  also :  they  have  carried  them  ofl^  under  pretence  of 
legal  adjudication;  but  not  daring  to  approach  a  court  of  jus* 
tipe,  they  have  plundered  and  sunk  them  by  the  way,  in  obscure 
places!^  where  no  evidence  could  arise  against  them,  maltreated  the 
crews^  and  abandoned  them  in  boats  in  the  open  sea,  or  on  desert 
slKDres,  without  food  or  covering.'*  Yet  it  is  by  these  people  that 
Ao^erica  qxpects  her  ^  maritime  rights'  to  be  respected ;  these  are 
the  apostles  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas. 

3.  The  impressment  of  American  seamen  furnishes  an  ineihaus- 
tiUe  to{»c  of  aiK>eal  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  In  the  last 
message)  Mr.  Madison  adverts  to  it  only  in  a  general  way  among 
those  other  wron^i  ^  of  which  America  has  to  complain ;'  but  the 
committee  make  ample  amends  for  the  President's  silence. 
'  *  While  we  arc  laying  before  you  the  just  complaints  of  our  mer- 
chants against  the  plunder  of  their  ships  and  carg^oes,  (by  tbe  French) 
let  it  be  obsenedy  though  designed  as  a  charge  against  England,  we 
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cannot  refrain  ficosi  prefientira  ta  the  jutUce  and  humanity  of  our  4Hm 
country,  the  unhappy  oase  of  our  impressed  seamen.  Although  tht 
groans  of  these  victims  of  barbarity  for  the  loss  of  (what  should  be 
dearer  to  the  Americans  than  life)  their  liberty ;  although  the  cries  of 
their  wives  and  children*  in  the  privation  of  protectors  and  parents, 
have  of  late  been  drowned  in  the  louder  clamours  at  the  loss  ofproperty» 
yet  is  the  practice  of  forcing  our  manners  into  the  British  navy,  in 
violation  of  the  rights  of  our  flag)  carried  on  with  unabated  rigour  and 
severity/ 

Bold  «nd  often  repeated  elamours,  however  groundless,  aeldom 
lail  in  aiaiuQg  their  impression;  and  as  this  is  a  subject  that  mnit 
ever  be  a  source  of  irritation^  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  from  which  we  think  it  will  appear  that 
the  Americans  are  not  the  aggrieved  party. 

We  presume  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  king  has  a  right  to  the 
services  of  every  British  seaman;  that  all  Britislnbom  snbiectt 
owe  him  allegiance,  which  they  cannot  shake  off,  but  which  foOows 
them  wherever  they  go ;  and  that  no  rights  of  citizenship  confer- 
red on  them  by  a  foreign  sovereign  can  exempt  them  from  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  their  own.  Those  duties  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform  by  the  king's  proclamation,  during  war.  The 
officers  of  the  navy  are  directed,  by  their  instmctions,  to  search  for 
such  British  seamen  in  foreign  merchant  vessels,  and  to  take  diem 
out  whenever  found.  By  the  same  instructions  his  Majesty's  offi- 
cers are  forbidden  to  impress  foreigners,  who  are  in  lact  protected 
by  act  of  parliament ;  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations.  There  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  discriminatmg  British  seaoEien  fW>m  all 
foreigners,  except  Americans.  The  American  tonnage  has  more 
tlian  doubled  itself  within  the  last  ten  years.  This  vast  increase 
of  tonnage  not  only  affords  employment  for  British  merchant  sea- 
men, but  encourages  desertion  from  the  British  navy.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  would  be  madness  to  forego  the  only  means  of  re- 
claiming to  the  service  of  the  sovereign  the  multitude  of  Britislr 
seamen^  whom  not  any  unnatural  preference  for  a  foreign  aervioe 
over  that  of  their  own  country,  but  accidental  circumstances,  the. 
love  of  novelty  and  change,  and  temptations  held  out  to  them  of 
superior  advantages  (held  out,  but  never  fulfilled)  have  seduced  into 
the  American  mercantile  navy. 

Where  similarity  of  language  and  estcrnal  appearance  produce 
so  great  a  difficulty  in  discrimination,  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend 
that  no  mistake  is  ever  committed ;  but  a  very  slight  consideration 
is  sufficient  to  shew  that  for  one  wrongful  assertion  of  the  daim, 
there  are  and  must  be  a  thousand  cases  in  which  our  just  claims  are  ' 
fludied. 

An  act  of  Congress,  entitled '  An  Act  for  the  Relief  and  Ph»teo- 
Hop  of  American  Seamen,'  paasadaa  doubl  for  tba  puipoeei  whiak 
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it  profcMM^  requires  that  everj  vesfd  leaving  the  several  ports  of 
the  Unhed  States^  should  be  furnished  with  a  <  certified  litt^  of  fk% 
ctew,  tD  be  granted  by  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  on  die  oaths 
of  the  masters  of  the  respective  vessels  to  whom  it  is  given ;  de* 
aciibhig  the  persons,  place  of  Inrthi  and  resideiice  of  the  individuals 
composing  tqe  crew.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  seamao  found 
oo  boofd  an  American  vesael>  and  not  entered  on  the  *  certified  list* 
as'iioC  MB  AmeiieaB  cntiaeo.  in  such  a  case,  therefore,  it  is  usual 
for  our  officers  to  reclaim  him.  But  his  name  bemg  on  the  list  is 
BO  proof  whatever  that  be  is  an  American:  the  master  only  swears 
'  to  tk  best  of  his  knowledge/  or  '  as  fiir  as  he  has  been  able  to. 
cBicefer/  that  A.  B*  is  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States;  and  where 
if  is  hit  interest  not  to  know  or  not  to  cKscover,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  be  will  take  much  pains  to  undeceive  himself*  Bui 
the  '  aet  of  Congress'  farther  provides,  '  that  the  collector  of 
evety  dk^tshall  keep^a  book  or  books,  in  which,  at  the  request  of 
anj  aeamaa,  bd^g  a  cttiaen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
producing  proof  of  i^  citiaenshtp,  authenticated  in  the  matmer 
iereimrfier  direeted,  he  shall  entm*  the  name  of  such  seaman  and 
abattdriiver  to  him  a  certificate,'  8cc.  But  by  some  strange  omis* 
aioo,  the '  matmer  hereau^tr  direcieJt  is  not  directed  or  described 
at  all,  nor  is  there  any  ferther  mention  made  about  jiroof.  The 
cowcupagnce  of  wUch  is,  that  those  *  cdleetor's  c^tfficates'  are 
pfofvsely  issued  without  any  proof  at  all. 

Two  examples,  out  of  two  thousand  that  we  could  |^ve,  will  be 
auflideDt  to  show  with  what  ease  these  *  certificales'  are  fraud*- 
leolfy  obtained.  The  first  is  that  of  an  Eng&h  seaman  who  had 
protected  himself  ten  years  from  the  impresaby  a  *  cdlector's  ceiv 
tificate'  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 

'  Henry  Donaldson  maketh  oath  and  saitb,  that  be  procured  a  pro- 
tection of  Joshua  Sand«,  collector  of  New  York,  on  the  1 5th  of  De- 
cember, 1800,  then  assuming  the  Name  of  Henry  Kent,  which  be  ob« 
taiocdon  the  affidavit  of  a  woman  whoswose  for  several  other  English*' 
flsen  en  the  same  day;  that  an  objection  was  msde  at  the  time  by  some 
person  in  the  custom-bouse  to  the  validity  of  tliis^  woman's  oatb,  *hc 
htanMgwxjmto  ss  moniy  in  mo  ihort  a  time;  but  that  the  collector  ftaid> 
as  the  woman  had  sworn  to  theni,  he  must  sigp  them.  He  says  the 
woman  was  charged  with  having  sworn  to  some  hundreds  ip  a  short 
time.    Sworn  at  Liverpool  i7th  of  May,  1810,  before  me, 

(Signed)  Thomas  GolightJy,  MayorT 

Another  man,  impressed  at  Liverpool  at  the  same  timci  carried 
sbo«t  with  him  a  *  certificate'  of  birth,  &c.  signed  by  Mr.  Graa^ 
deputy  colleetor  of  Phihulelpbui,  which  he  obtuned  by  giving  an 
old  man  four  dolhurs  for  swearing  '  that  he  knew  Iiis  father  and 
■Mitber,-ftc/  the  man  bad  aeitber  fiuhar  ner  mother  as  described  in 
the  afidavit,  and  had  never  been  in  America  before. 
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Bnt  th^  ev9  extaiia  still  ftrtfaer.  It  is  itot  eveo  aec«Mff]r  to  go 
to  America  to  procure  these  '  certificit« ;'  tbey  ere  to  bo^  wir* 
chased  at  most  of  the  sea  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Thm 
crew§  of  Americao  i^essels  are  not  onl^  entered  on  the  ^  certified 
list,'  hut  are  also  furnished  widi  these  indiTidiial  prote^iontf  b^ 
quently  in  duplicate,  and  even  triplicate ;  they  are  offered  for  aide 
to  British  seamen ;  the  age  and  description  are  akered  and  ensed 
to  suit  those  of  die  purchaser ;  a  ceremooj,  however,  ivbieh  i».fiet 
always  observed,  as  it  is  by  no  means  UBcotfMnen  for  •  maa  mth 
blue  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  to  carry  about  with  him  « ^ccdhctor's 
certificate'  descritmig  a  mulatto. 

If  to  the  vast  nuasber  of  protectaons  thus  tssued  ffMi  iIk 
American  cnstom-houses,  with  so  little  cauftian  andwitboat  jwy 
proof,  be  added  the  numerous  forgeries  of  this  kiad  of  dniwMnent^ 
and  the  protections  that  are  granted  by  the  American  eoosnls  and 
vice  consuk,  and  the  notaries  public,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  Eagiisii 
aeamen,  in  the  disguise  of  Americans,  should  be  nwt  wjib  in  almoat 
evenr  English  vessel  that  navigates  the  ocean^ 

We  have  pardy  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  tfaeia^niy 
eustained  by  Oieiit  Britain  from  the  profuse  eupply  of  doeomanla 
we  have  been  describing.  We  have  seen  a  *-  collector's  certificftn' 
of  Philadelphia  bearing  a  number  above  €0,000,  and  oaa  of  ^ew 
York  exceeding  12,000,  of  Boston  dboye  8,000w  We  AmM  un- 
derrate the  other  ports  collectively  at  40y000  more;  and  taking sntp 
idbe  account  the  forged  certificates,  the  duplicates  and  vtripKoatei^ 
Ibe  certificateB  of  coosub  and  notaries,  we  are  certainly  widuB 
bounds  m  esdmatiog  the  outsUmd'mg  number  of  '  pTotoctod'  Aaie- 
vican  seamen  at  100,000.  What  proportion  of  tneae  may  be  real 
American  native  seamen,  or  bom  of  American  settlers,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine.  The  whole  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  merchant  and  transport  service  employs  about  120/XX)  men. 
To  allow  to  America  one-third  of  this  number  would  probably  be 
allowing  her  too  much ;  but  to  keep  within  bounds,  we  will  admit 
it  to  be  one  half:  there  would  still  remain  40,000  British  aaameo 
navigating  merchant  ships  of  our  own  and  neutrals,  undercover  of 
American  protections. 

It  appears  from  a  correspondence  diat  took  place  beteen  Mr. 
Monroe  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1804,  that  about  one-'fourth 
part  of  chose  seamen  whose  discbarge  from  the  British  navy  bad 
been  applied  for  by  the  consul  at  varibus  times,  had  produced 
aatisfectory  proofs  of  American  citixensfaip;  the  ranamiag  three- 
fourths  were  really  British  seamen.  Taking  the.  number  of  noou- 
nal  Americans  serving  in  the  navy  at  4,000,  which  we  undeMtand 
is  beyond  the  calculation,  we  cannot  on  these  data  nedoon  ihe  num- 
ber  of  Ajuericans  seiviag  in  the  Bnbsh  naivy  at  asare  than  ifiOO. 
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lI'tfntitetaMBtbecomett  we  are  kgiiied  in  *  f9rt3^*folJ  j^rapw- 
tioti  to  Anericiy  by  Ibe  effect  of  the  *  Act  of  Omgre»  fiir  Hm 
jttlM.  «Mi  piotedieii  ^  A«ieric«i  sesmen.*  It  would  be  little 
•dntof  oMdaMittheoi  wie  repeetyaod  en  act  of  political  wiciile, 
legmi^oor  figbtof  seaich  for  Britieh  aeaBieOi  and  to  a«hMt  tbe 
Amaricaii  flag  to  protect  all  those  saiHog  tiader  it*  We  faaftt 
dtbat  itthaa  beeo  laofe  than  ooce  nggested^  by  the 
pywifMHiiti  that  JO«e  Gompiomiie  or  modificatioti  ef 
of  tbb  right  might  be  demed,  which  should  eoya% 
wilk  the  aclaal  saarcb  Itself,  aocttre  the  object  of  retainiiig  to  Grsat 
Britm  the  services  of  all  her  setwifsi.  If  the  American  govefW- 
■Mnt  has  anjr-aneh  arrangaoient  to  propose^  there  will  of  cowse  bt 
» en  the  part  of  this  eowury  to  examine  it.    But  we 


ferbear  to  eaqmss  our  extfone  ^>preheo«ioa  that  the  sob- 
i<kf  an^  other  less  simple  mode  of  an&ming  this  widonbted 
ffinbt  monld  be  fonsid  la  moUipiy  the  opportnoities  of  evading  iC 
We  psniest  agsimt  any  scheme  of  paper  security^  any  accanwlatien 
^  oertiienles  and  of  oaths,  nf  which  we  have  but  too  moch  already. 
And  seemg  no  other  that  has-been,  or  ("as  fiur  as  we  know)  can  be 
dtowsad^  we  content  oursebns  with  observing  on  tfai&  proposal  ef 
the  Anieiican  Government^  that  it  clearly,  unequivocally,  and  in  n 
'  more  satisfactory  than  a  direct  and  naked  acquiescence^ 
i4helegalityoftheiight,and  the  necessity  of  the  practice  for 
kiteCersasttbslitntion.  Against  this  right,  theretore,  surely 
Ansarica  will  net  go  to  war. 

Wlml  than  can  be  her  motive  far  assuming  her  present  hostile 
aatitnda  tewavdi  Great  Britau  i  It  cannot  be  the  wantonness  ef 
wealth,  since  their  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  them  that  Ihe 
afenle  of  their  finances  is  not  even  equal  to  the  peace  establishment. 
Mr.  Jeftrson,  in  a  message  to  Congress  in  1806,  observed;-^  It 
may  be  die  pleasure  and  pnde  of  an  American  to  ask,  what  farmer, 
what  BMchanic,  what  labourer,  ever  wt^  a  Ux-gatherer  of  the  United 
Statm^  We  Iwreto  Mr.  Gallatin  the  fUtuure  and  pride  of  an- 
swering the '  Aaserkan's'  question. 

Can  it  be  the  love  of  conquest  i  This  is  a  very  natural  object 
for  a  great  military  power :  but  for  a  power  whose  army  is  yet  a 
project  on  paper,  it  seems  prima  facie  not  a  very  intelligible  one. 
We  knm,  however,  from  the  gentleman  who  brought  up  the  report 
of  their  Committee,  that  they  will  take  Canada.  What  proportion 
ef  the*£5,00a  men  which  they  are  to  raise,  they  wtH  be  able  to  bring 
UgainstQnebee,  after  bavins  conquered  500  miles  of  territory,  and 
faivisonad  Montreal,  and  an  the  intermediate  forts,  after  all  dl^  dU 
silhiss  of  so  long  a  inarch,  of  partial  skirmishes,  and  regidar  sieges, 
tye  do  not  venture  to  calculate;  nor  even  to  hmt  at  the  opp<»fte 
■nppeiHioni  that  ihe  invading  force,  if  it  should  ever  reach  tbet^- 
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fital  of  Canada,  might  possibly  arrive  tbore  as  capti««s  rad^r  tkan 
as  conqoeron. 

As  to  the  eaptnre  of  the  British  West  India  colofiies,  it  may  be 
jnst  8ii£Scieot  to  observe  that  the  warlike  navy  of  Amerkay  as  eii»- 
merated  in  their  oflBdal  reports,  does  not  appear  to  he  quite  com* 
petent  lo  such  an  adiievement. 

The  confiscatbn  of  the  debts  doe  from  American  citisens  to 
British  subjects  (the  third  great  belligerent  measure  of  America) 
is  unquestionably  more  wiSiin  their  power.  But  of  this,  it  mosl 
be  remembered  that  it  is  equally  within  their  power  in  peace  as 
wdl  as  in  war  :  and  for  aught  that  we  see,  or  have  heard^  or  read 
«f  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  would  be  equally  justifiable. 
The  Unt,  however,  has,  we  think,  been  improvidently  throwe  otH 
by  America ;  for,  anticipatii^  as  we  do,  with  no  less  anxiety  than 
eey  of  omr  fellow  subjects,  the  renewal  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  United  States,  we  are  not  without  our  apprehensions  that 
the  very  circumstance  of  such  a  measure  as  tins  confiscatian  of  in- 
dividual fiebts,  haring  been  in  contemplation,  may  opetate  here  as 
e  warning  against  the  extravagant  length  of  credit  wnicfa  omr  mer* 
diants  have  been  in  the  habit  of  givii^  to  their  American  eorreS- 
poodents* 

Considering  the  war  on  the  part  of  America,  as  a  war  for  oom- 
ttetce,  we  are  not  aware  what  advantages  she  designs  to  herself 
from  it.  Her  trade,  it  is  true,  may  be  cramped  by  the  present 
slate  of  the  European  world :  but  her  exports  stiU  amount,  as  we 
Isam  from  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  more  than  forty-five  millions  of  doHars ; 
and  of  these  exports  more  than  five-sixths  are  carried  to.Great  Bri» 
tain  and  her  allies. 

The  following  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  of  their 
^  goods,  wares  and  merchandize  of  domestic  growth,  and  mami- 
fi^tures  exported  in  the  year  ending  September,  18 II,' 

To  Great  Britain          -      -  20,308,211 

Spain  and  Portugal      -      -  1S,266«466 

Baltic 3,055,833 

France  and  lUly    -      -      -  1,194*27^ 

Other  Countries    ...  2,469,258 


Dollars,  45,294,04.3 

But  a  calcuhition  of  the  balance  of  injuries,  whidi  the  baWge- 
lent  parties  would  probably  sustain,  can  furnish  but  a  nuserabfe 
motive  for  going  to  war.  How  much  more  rational  and  politic 
and  just  is  it  to  appreciate  duly  the  vast  advantages  of  remaining  at 
peace!  Wm*  must  ineviubly  injure  both  £o|^d  and  Aaierioa. 
The  only  power  that  would  be  benefited  by  smsh  aruptors,  is  at 
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work  to  Btiiiiuhte  America  to  provoke  hestilitaet  wkli  Fnghwl 
We  tnis^  however,  that  Esfiaiid  will  atill  bear  with  the  fiMnrd 
hiuaour  of  America.  Her  character  will  not  suffer  by  her  for- 
bearance. We  deprecate  a  war  with  America  on  every  cowidera^ 
tion ;  we  could  even  wiih  that  some  facriiicea  should  be  madeott 
our  pari  to  remain  at  peace  with  her  ;  but  we  would  not  be  buOied 
into  the  amaUest  particle  of  coucasaioo.  If  Ameriea  does  apt 
pect(asanaeljshe  can  not)  that  by  placiog  herself  ia  a 
armour  and  attitude/  she  can  frighten  Englaiul  out  of  her 
rights ;  does  she  hope  that  an  allkince  with  Buonaparte  will 
aU  restrictions  on  her  commerce  ?  Does  she  not  know  that 
parte  hates  coounerce  and  all  itscoocerasj  Has  she  foifotlea  the 
answer  be  made  to  a  deputation  of  the  merchants  of  Hsmbun^  as 
their  bumble  represeutaiioo  that  '  hiiimeasuf«s  would  involve  ihaai 
m  universal  bankruptcy,  and  banish  commerce  from  the  coutiuewti^ 
*  So  much  the  better/  eaclaimed  the  tyrant,  '  so  much  the  bellsr  ; 
the  bankruptcies  in  £ogIand  will  be  more  nmuerous,  and  you  wtt 
be  lessable  to  trade  with  her.  England  must  be  humbled,  timai^ 
the  fourth  century  should  be  revived,  commerce  extinguisbed,  aad 
no  other  interchange  of  commodities  than  by  barter.' 

Here  we  have  a  complete  exposition  of  the  doetrioes  and  the 
views  of  this  implacable  foe  to  all  free  governments.  Hb 
allusions  to  the  ^  dark  ages  of  the  fourth  century/  and  the ' 
to  barbarism/  nrenotso  much  the  angry  effusions  of  the 
as  the  settled  purpose  of  his  soul ;  they  are  <  the  scope  of  all  his  «•» 
tions,  the  tenor  of  all  his  discourses.'  All  his  regulations  aad  nk 
strictions .  are  ilirected  to  the  annihilation  of  commarce,  and  to  the 
pieireBtion  of  intercourse  between  differeilt  nationii,  as  the  meateC- 
foctual  meana  of  extioguishipg  liberty  araon^  mankind,  But  above 
all  the  commerce  of  Ssfland  is  hatefol  to  him,  because,  as  the  aa^ 
liUe  author  of '  War  in  Disguise'  has  observed,  ^  while  it  is  light 
at  Dover,  it  cannot  be  wholly  dark  at  Calais.'  Destruction  and 
desolation  are  his  attributes.  War,  eternal  vrar,  is  his  motto,  till 
the  last  spark  of  Eucopean  liberty  has  been  extinguished,  and  the 
last  vestige  of  a  free  government  obliterated  by  the  tread  of  colossal 
despotism* 

JTextto  England,  America  is  his  bane  and  his  terror.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  being  derived  from  the  same  stock,  speaking 
the  same  hmgusgoi  breatbiog  the  saase  spirit  of  liborty,  have  qualities 
quite  sufficient  to  rivet  his  hatred*  The  American  gentleman,  who 
baa  so  ably  written  '  on  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  French 
govemment/  and  who,  from  his  situation  in  Paris,  had  every  oppor* 
tuoity  of  hearing  what  the  public  opinioiis  were,  declares  that  eveiy 
peesoD,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  who  had.  any  intimate  con- 
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\  with  the  go? «rMD6iit)  0poke  tb^  same  faMigtttge  of  conttoipt 
tod  meiiaet  on  the  iolgeot  of  the  UnilMl  Statat « 

'  'The  Americans  were  a  nation  of  fraudalent  shop-keepers;  British 
in  pr^adices  and  predilections,  and  equally  objects  of  arersion  to  th^ 
ftAjperofy  irho  had  taken  a  fixed  determination  to  bring  them  to  reasonr 
in  doe  time.'  '  The  British/  be  continoes,  <  he  hatea,  and  dieada,  and^ 
iMeeii.  The  Americans  he  detesU  and  despiata.  He  dateato  theoa 
aam  pcogeny  of  the  British ;  as  the  citizens  <^a  ftee  govemmeat.  Iki 
daspisii  thfia  as  ■  hntlj  nf  trndiri;  according  to  hia  viewa»  without  na^ 
<ioaa>  fiune  or  naUonal  character ;  without  oulitaiy  stvaDgth*  or  milita«r 
tg  virtues.' 

To  wfaaltfieD  are  we  to  aacribe  the  partiality  of  America  lo« 
WttiiAs  France  i  There  is  no  natural  attachment  between  them,  no 
OMimanity  of  aentiment,  no  mutual  rahtion  of  benefit.    If  partialH 

Ilowarda  France  be  denied,  whence  then,  ^e  would  aak,  proceedb 
hungry  and  bluatering  tone  againat  England  i  The '  vvrw'  taken 
hfihe  writer  of  the  *  State  of  Parties/  aaoribea  the  conduct  of 
America,  not  to  our  bloekadea,  our  ordm  in  council,  the  aearching 


•f  our  abipa,  or  imnraaaing  their  aeamen,  but  to  internal  cauaea  en* 
tirely  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  atmcture  of  the  American  govern- 


kia  well  known  that  America  haa  long  been  dirided  into  two 
partiea;  the  federal  and  the  anti-federal*  The  former  compriaee  a 
majori^  of  the  men  of  fortune,  talent,  and  education :  of  thia  party 
were  WaaUngton,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  many  others,  by  whom 
die  fedend  gotemment  waa  eataUhdied,  and  conducted  for  twelve 
yeara,  in  the  eourae  of  vriiich  America  made  a  moat  rapid  pro^^ 
Ip'eaa  in  prosperity  and  reputation.  The  anti-federal  or  French 
party;  a  turbulent  democratical  fection  firom  the  beginninr,  la  aaid 
to  be  composed  of  adventurers  firom  all  countries,  men  of  Mperate 
fbftunes  and  mined  characters,  leaders  of  the  rabble  with  whom 
they  Aimiliarly  mix,  whose  manners  and  dress  they  affect  to  imitate, 
and  whose  services  they  command  whenever  they  find  it  ueccsmry 
to  raise  a  clamour  or  collect  a  mob.  The  superior  vigour  and  acti*' 
vity  of  this  fection,  in  1800,  raised  Mr.  Jeffieraon  to  iIm  Preridency. 
This  gentleman  is  described  as  being,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
jArase,  amodempAfilosopAer;  a  pupil  of  Rousseau;  aroaaoneron 
universal  liberty,  and  uirfversal  philanthropy,  whom  all  the  hoirora 
of  the  French  revolutioti,  and  the  total  anmhUation  of  liberty  by  the 
nriKtary  despotism  which  it  engendered,  yfvere  inauflfeient  lo  drive 
from  his  preconceived  idea,  that  virtue  could  eitaC  only  in  demo-? 
ctacy.  Fugitives  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  received  vrith 
open  arms  by  this  patron  of  cosmopolites.  French  regicides,  Iriah 
rebels,  and  malefactors  of  every  kind,  who  bad  fled  from  die  offimd* 
ed  laws  of  their  country  ; — '  deodands  of  the  gallows^  (as  they 
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i»e  tiffMcwRXly  called  by  an  American  miAor,)  *  wlio  fiad  left  their 
ears  oo  fhe  whipping  post^  of  Europe'-^fouod  an  asylum  in  Ame* 
rica.  Whole  shoaU  of  thh  description  flocked  to  the  President's 
standard;  many  of  them  were  admitted  to  hid  confidence;  sooitf 
were  employed  m  the  inferior  departments  of  government;  somv 
were  thrust  into  Congress ;  and  to  others  was  entrusted  the  conduct 
of  the  pre88«  that  great  instrument  of  factions  in  America.  A  de* 
nocratical  journal  is  published  in  every  litde  town  ;  in  some  of  the 
larger,  eight  or  ten,  all  teeming  viuh  abuse  of  England,  and  of  tbt 
fedeml  party,  wiio  are  reproached  for  a  supposed  attachment  to  tht 
land  of  their  forefathers.  Mr.  Madison,  it  is  said,  imbibed  th« 
principles,  and  ftvilows  up  the  views  of  his  master.  His  policy  is 
lepreaeiited  as  Auctuating  with  ever>'  batch  of  news  that  is  wafted 
from  Europe  across  the  Athintic  ;  amd  as  vibrating  to  the  feelings 
and  the  sentiments  ol  a  (»et  of  adventurers  in  the  seaport  towns,  men 
-without  chara4:ter  and  without  a  country  ;  a^*^  appealmg  to  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  mob,  and  then  bendnig  to  that  opiinon.— In  one  word^ 
America  is  said  to  be,  ^t  this  moment,  as  much  ^wayed  by  the  cla« 
morotis  rabbl^e  and  th«:  democratic  clubs  of  the  seaport  touns,  aa 
the  Directory  of  France  was  in  the  very  worst  periods  of  the  Ra» 
volution. 

Lf  tliisbe  a  trttedtscriptioo  of  the  present  state  of  parties  sod 
of  tbc  ^ermnent  in  America,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  IoihI* 
ness  of  the  war*  cry  which  is  now  raised  there.  We  trust,  how* 
ever,  that  there  is  equal  truth  in  the  assurance,  which  we  hava 
received  from  good  authority,  that  the  respectable  part  of  the  United 
Stales  desire  nething  more  anxiously  dian  the  preservation  of  peace 
with  England;  and  aitbougfa  the  laige  majorities  in  Congress  on  the 
itsoluUons  for  war  measures,  may  seem  to  disprove  this  state- 
neiit,  at)d  although  we  confess  ourselves  by  no  means  satiiified  with 
the  manner  in  which  these  majorities  are  accounted  for  by  seme  per- 
aoos  who  profess  to  be  in  the  secret  of  American  politics,  and  who 
tell  us  of  a  settled  plan  of  the  federal  party  to  urge  on  the  democrats 
to  the  brink  of  a  war,  as  the  surest  means  of  getting  the  govern^ 
tteot  into  their  own  hands,  and  rescuing  the  country  from  destruc* 
tkm ;  a  cofiduct  in  our  opinion  of  dangerous  and  doubtful  policy  { 
we  tru^t  nevertheless,  that  better  counsels  will  yet  ultimately  actuate 
Ametice-^she  will  open  her  eyes  to  her  true  interests,  she  will 
eee  her  -ewn  prosperity  in  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in 
tlieae  maritime  ri^ts,  against  which  she  joins  with  France,  at  thtt 
flKyesent,  in  clamouring  so  loudly,  she  will  see,  not  merely  the  safe- 
geerds  oif  British  power,  but  the  surest  protection  of  American  in* 
dependence. 

-  '  Tbey  iM  will  ocmIb  bear  all  the  world  before  them  by  their 
mare  hberum,  may  sooa  come  to  haVe  nee  terrmm,  nee  tolum,  nee 
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fpKpuhlkam  Tiberaml^wu  the  postBcript  to  •  pampblet  writtni 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Putch  war  in  1672.  Let  America  poor 
der  it ;  and  consider  how  long  her  territory^  her  soil,  and  her  fori|i 
of  government  would  be  free,  if  the  freedom  of  the  teaa  w^re  eat%P 
)bli8hed,  in  the  aense  ip  which  France  calk  for  it,  bj  ^  ijl«puu9)iQ|i 
of  the  British  pavy. 


/L»T.  11— 7^  Life  of  the  Right  JUverend  Beilbv  Porteus,  Z)U. 
late  Bishop  of  London,  fij  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  A.  ^. 
FR  S.  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  one  of 
the  Chaplaina  in  Ordinary  to  bis  Mwsu.  Second  editioa. 
London,  Cadell  and  Pavies,  18U.  rrefixed  |o  ^n  edition  of 
Porteus's  Works. 

!fhe  Life  of  Dr.  Beilby  Porteus,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London  ; 
with  Anecdotes  of  those  with  whom  he  liv^d^  and  memoirs  ^ 
many  living  and  deceased  Characters.  By  a  L^y*  member  u 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  London.  ).  i)av9e8,  £sae)^-§tre^i» 
1810. 

BISHOP  porteus  was  suflSciently  '  great  in  his  generation/  and 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  his  talents  and  virtues,  to  mftkf 
»irable  that  the  attention  of  the  public  should  be  fixed  upoa 
|iim  by  some  authentic  and  judicious  detail  of  his  life  and  cha^ 
racter.  We  have  two  biograptiical  sketches  of  him  before  us. 
Pne  of  them,  *  by  a  lay  member  of  Merton-G)ilege,  Oxford/  ^of 
ivhat  class  above  the  porter,  does  not  appear,)  is  an  ill-written,  lOr 
accurate,  and  meagre  performance.  The  author  tells  us,  that  hia 
•bject  was  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  deserving  character^ 
and  to  hol(^  up  the  example  of  bis  virtues  for  the  benefit  of  ,80« 
ciety.*  We  have  only  to  express  a  wish,  that  he  had  well  coi^ 
^ered  his  competence  lo  the  task,  (laid  this  been  the  case,  tfaf 
public  would  not  have  been  informed,  that  Bi^op  Porteus  wii 
pom  in  America,  though  he  was  really  bom  in  England, — tha^  hf 
made  no  advances  in  mathematical  study  at  Cambridge,  thoiigb  faf 
^ook  the  degree  of  tenth  wrangler — that  be  obtaiued  the  Chai^ 
teller's  prize  for  a  classical  essay,  which  prize  never  exiated--*thijl 

*  his  person  was  tall  and  commanding,  (p.  %b%^  whereaa  he  wii 
a  thin  slender  figure  under  the  middle  size.  Sec.  Nor  would  tbff 
have  had  before  them,  under  the  title  of  f  life  of  Bi^op  porteta^ 

•  strange  medley  of  various  matters,  dissertiuiona  ^  Yorkfhiit 
acbools,  on  academical  education,  &c.  mixed  up  with  d/asiiltogr 
fildigested  observations  an^  opinions — tog^thf^r  witbv  epdleif  mo» 
^oirs  ^r  B^sibop  Horsley.  (/nfd  Tburlqw,  and  otbeii,  m^ted  Uff 
Bo  other  apparent  reason  tbaii  %uX  they  w«r||)it%<^vi^qu^iliPI^ 
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Mr.  Bo^SMi,  tk^  6tber  Uogrtphe^  conm  for#ird  iliA  te 
V^er  pretensiom  end  qimlificatioas.  As  be  wis  personally  cofi- 
iftected  with  fbe  bbhop,  be  bad  greater  advantages  m  ascertatniiig 
lia^ts  and  ctrcumtttances  of  a  domestic  nature ;  he  has  also  been 
Enabled  to  produce  bfs  opinions  oo  several  occasions,  by  having 
Ibe  iiKe  of  bis  private  papers ;  and,  by  intimate  acouaintance  wim 
Mm  in  hia  AraniHar  €ircn,  to  detineare  with  truth  and  accuracy 
die  nicer  traits  of  bia  cfciaraeter.  The  doubt  in  the  public  mind 
^\  alwaya  be;  whether  die  person  possessing  these  advantages 
#vll  be  disposed  to  n\ike  tinit  fair  and  honest  use  of  them 
n^hicb  justice  requires;  and  whether,  in  fact^  he  will  not  produce 
fistber  a  panegyric  on  the  deceased,  than  a  6iith/ut  picture  of 
las  life  and  manners.  In  the  present  case,  Mr.  Hodgson,  if  he  baa 
written  witft  the  partial  hand  of  an  admirer  and  a  friend,  appears  fo 
kive  given  die  outline  of  what  he  relates  with  scrupulous  endea* 
voura  at  accuracy,  and  has  enabled  the  poblie,  even  should  they 
Boi  adopt  bis  opinions,  to  form  a  correct  judgment  for  themselves. 
Hia  style  of  composition  is  respectable ;  that  is,  he  has  ptit  together 
llis  matertala  and  related  his  fact;f  in  unaffected  and  perspicuoua 
langoage.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  wc  regret  to  findT  him  stop* 
Mg  his  ttaffatito  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  observations  of 
iia  cwWy  wbicb^  being  at  teast  irrelevant,  it  would  hate  been 
Ibetur  to  omit.  lie  has  proceeded,  however,  witti  a  very  prais^ 
%on1iy  canteen  and  exercisef  of  discretion  in  his  use  of  the  bishop'a 
papers.  The  ettracta,  indeed,  which  be  has  given,  are  all  so 
^tremelj  interestitlg,  and  display  fur  the  most  part  the  character 
0f  tbeir  antboT  in  so  fevourable  a  point  of  view,  that  the  pubKo 
Urtll  rather  be  of  opinion  that  too  little  has  been  brought  forward 
tfuin  too  itowcb.  In  such  matters,  however,  it  is  imposatble  for  anj 
one  to  judge,  except  the  persou  under  whose  immediate  inspection 
lliepapera  <k>me. 

BeUby  Porteua,  one  of  tb^  youngest  of  a  family  of  nioeteahi 
d^Mren,  waps  bom  at  York,  in  1751.  Hia  parents,  of  Eng* 
Bsb  extrattion^  were  nativea  of  North  America.  Hiaiatfaer  la 
ibentioned  asr «  person  who  possessed  an  indepetident  fortune  whilo 
}m  resided  there ;  but,  having  remoted  with  his  family  to  Eo0» 
Ind  far  tlie  advantajje  of  giviq;'  a  better  education  to  his  chiU 
dren,  mad  tbtia  placuq^  himself  at  a  distance  from  hb  sourcea 
p(  income,  he  stittered  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  meana 
''if  aupportitig  his  fomily  expenditure.  Beilby  Fortetis  had  no 
Otber  advantage  of  education  in  early  Hfe  than  that  which  was  af* 
^rded  b/a  common  north-country  grammar  school.  At  the  usual 
jRge  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  recommended  himself  bj 
m  studiouaoeaa  and  regubnity,  and  gave  no  unpi^mising  proof  dF 
fUenls  aitd  indttstry^    The  year  after  be  took  hirbachelorVdegria 
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m  IJfk6f  Biskop'  Sartm.  M^m^ 

be  MS  elected  fellow  of  the  colle^  to  i»hUb1ieUio«ged.  Hm 
jopplled  the  deficiency  of  his  income  at  thi&  lime  by  uiidertakli^ 
the  careot  some-private  ptipiU  ;  aad/-  aa  he  becau>e  more  kiK»wo, 
be  acquired  an  increasing  character  for  renpectability  of  conduef, 
jind  literary  talents.     His  only  publications  during  the  academicai 

EiPt  of  his  life,  ^eem  to  have '  been  hU  poem  ob  I>?4tb,  whicb 
d  obtained  the  Seatoiiiao  prize,  and  a  aemKMi  preached  beforo- 
tfae  university,  on  the  cbaiacter  of  Kuig  David.  The  poem  is  one 
amongst  the  veiy  few  wriiien  for  the  Seatouiao  prize,  wiiich  ba«» 
not  simk  into  oblivion  soon  after  their  ^appearance.  It  did  not 
procure  for  him  the  title  of  '  one  of  the  first  poets  of  the  age/  at 
the  lay-meaiber  of  Merton  College  gravely  tells  us,  (p.  )6.)  but 
it  deserved  to  obtain  for  him  some  reputation  for  poetical  taient* 
it  b  written  in  all  parts  with  feeling,  and  in  many  \iitk  t^^te  :  tba 
pLan  of  it  is  well  conceived ;  the  descriptions  are  ittrong,  glow- 
ing, and  spiriteid ;  the  language  now  and  then  borders  on  tba 
barsb  and  uncouth,  and  the  rhythm  b  at  times  not  quite  harm<K 
aious.  Few  poems  so  good  ever  proceeded  from  any  person  H'bo 
bas  remained  witbaut  celebrity  for  poetical  merit.  Thesennofi 
an  King  David  was  ocqisioned  by  a  licentious  patii|  blet  called 
*  Tba  History  of  the  Man  after  God  s  own  Heart,'  which  had 
nade  a  dangerous  impression  on  the  public  mind,  by  a  iao»t  falaa 
japresemation  of  David's  character,  and  of  tbe  reasons  for  .which  he 
was  approved  by  God.  This  sermon,  drawn  up  with  grerlcaiaf 
ability,  and  judgment,  cbaipletely  refuted  the  -  mi»rqa^eotatioiM 
which  bad  been  sent  abroad.  It  was  very  favourably  received,  and 
appears  to  have  contributed  mnch  towards  the  foundation  of 
bis  future  fortunes,  for  it  introduced  him  to  tbe  notice  of 
JVrchbishup  Seeker,  who  appointed  him  one  of  hb  domestic  ciiap* 
lains. 

Here  then,  in  1762,  commenced  a  new  era  in  hb  life,  At  Laa>- 
beth,.  Ae  had  the  advantage  ^f  parsamg  bis  stitdJet  with  tbd 
assbtance  of  a  good  library.  Arcbbibbop  Seeker  proved  a  kii^ 
friend  and  a  liberal  benefactor :  be  gave  him  some  preferment  after 
be  had  resided  with  him  two  years,  by  i^hich  be  was  enabled  to  mar* 
jry  i  and  shortly  after  ha  added  the  rectory  of  Lambeth.  Atthb  tima 
be  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  preached  a  sermon 
before  the  University,  which  was  after wards^  sent  to  lfae4;re»s.  A 
singular  circumstance  resulted  from  the  pubticatioQ  of  4his  sermoo. 
The  preacher  ba<|  lamented  the  want  of  sufficieat  attention  to  theoN 
logy  amongst  the  different  academical  studies.  These  ^baervationi 
happened  to  catch  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  in  fjorfoik,  Mr. 
INorrb,  who  was  induced  to  form  and  endow  a  permanent  profer* 
^^or^hip  for  the  purpose  of  givii^  theological  lectures  to  the  ^tudeutSi 
and  hUo  to  in9tit4te  an  auuu^.  premium  for  the  btsteasay  ouioaa 
theological  subject.  *  , 
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AftWfknf  Seeker  died  in  1768.  Dr.  Porttut,  sctacCvrf  by 
ipaitful  rctDtmbrtmre  <of  m  person  who  dad  proved  to  faim  fim 
]und«st  and  the  best  of  frtenda,  and  in  diacbaife  oC  a  tmsl  repaaed 
a  bun  by  will,  revised  anH  edited  bis  sermons,  lecUires,  and  othar 
ijrritings.  To  tbese  be  prefixed  a  review  of  the  Arcbbi>bop^«  lilis 
and  character,  written  with  elegance  and  jtidfoienl.  If  ha  ea^ 
yloyed  tbe  language  of  panegyric,  it  was  the  panegyric  in  wbkb  thn 
partiality  of  grateful  friendship  might  well  be  indulged,  and  wbieh 
the  opinion  of  an  admiring  public  acknowledged  16  be  nnt  mneb 
overchai^ed.  On  one  or  two  subsequent  oeoasaons,  be  sleppei 
sealottsly  forward  to  defend  the  memory  of  bis  raspncted  pataioo* 

After  the  death  of  Arcbbisbop  Seeker,  Dr.  Portenadiwkd  Us 
icnidence  between  .Lanibetb  and  anotber  living  whieb  be  beMqn 
Kenty  and  parfprmed  with  eiemplary  diii^^noB  the  duties  nf 'f 
paribb  priest*  He  was  promoted  in  1776. to  tbe  bishopric  i«f 
Chester.  This  preferment,  Mr.  Hodgson  tells  us,  was  perfsclljr 
uosoUcited,  and  wholly  unexpected,  till  a  short  time  before  it  toeb 
place*  *  The  lay-member  of  Merton  College'  infonas  ut  Aalfaia 
promotion  was  owing  to  tbe  Queen,  who  obtained  auicb  foptdSritf 
by  contributing  to  elevate  so  deserving  a  character.  Havaog  pars 
£>nDed  the  chities  of  diocesan,  of  Chester  for  alei^aa  years,  be 
sras  promoted  in  1787  to  the  bishopric  of  Lsndon.  HeisaakI 
lo  have  left  bis  former  diocese  with  reluctance,  having  atlaefaad 
bimself  to  it  by  much  intercourse  of  civility  amongst  the  dergy 
and  oiber  inhabitants,  and  projected  several  plans'  of  knprcpve* 
ment .  wbi^h  he  was  unwilling  to  break  off.  His  appomtoiaat 
to  the  diocese  of  London  is  referred  by  die  member  of  Mertas 
College  to  tbe  sanie  illustrious  patronage  whieb  had  bafritndad 
bim  before,  it  appears,  by  Mr.  Hyson's  account  bowevaii 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  express  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt^ 
vbo  considered  him  to  possess  toe  best  qualifications  for  tha  situa* 
tion.  Subjoined  to  a  copy  of  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  informing  hint  of- 
bis  appdntoieut,  (be  followipg  words  w^a  found  wiitt^i  vrilh 
tbe  Bishop's  own  hand :  *  1  acknowledgjS  the  gpodness  of  a  kind 
Providence,  and  am  sensible  that  nothing  but  this  could  have  placed 
m^  in  a  situation  so  iafiRitely  transcending  my  expadalieas  and 


.■  He  was  now  placed. in  anaxalted  station,  the  duties  of  wbidt 
vrera  arduous,  and  required  great  zeal  and  activity,  combined  witb 
judjimetit  and  temper.  We  wtiltake  under  separate  consideration 
the  ddkrent  parts  of  his  conduct,  in  the  more  immediate  exercise  of 
ins  functions  as  a  diocesan,  in  to  exertion  to  check  the  growth  of 
immorality  and  irreiigion  at  home,  and  in  his  more  public  and  com« 

densive  plan^  of  promoting  the  great  cause  of  civilization  and 
anityabtoad* 
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Ib  atteniliiif  to  the  immedkte  bmtntN  of  bii  dioimm  fotf  4ili. 
fnce  WM  tiMrearied.  Tbe  charge  wkkb  ke  cletttered  to  Alt 
ikffQret  hit  first  vivtadm  hi  tbe  xlioceM  <if  CSietler,  m  printed 
•■KMif»l  fait  fr«€tt.  in  thu  he  eiritrget  with  eamettrtetf  en  At 
elttdittefid  habitt  mott  Isohed  te  tbe  clerical  charactery  etiforcet 
partieotariy  tbe  aihatttagea  cf  personal  retidence,  and  recoitt* 
vwodi  as  eitenlmi  to  deoomiii  at  to  chest  and  appearance^  no 
lata  thaa  to  nMrtler#  of  mote  ettential  hwportance.  The  pertoml 
itMdfea  of  ibe  tli^ra  indeed  wat  at  ail  timet  a  primary  otgect 
jif  hie  coasidetatioo;  By  keepmg  tbit  conttantly  in  yiew  during 
Ae  kmg^  period  of  Mt  presiding  over  the  diocese  of  London,  he 
•ioUed  a»  important  change  in  this  respect;  tnsomncb  that  at  the 
#Ba^ef  fata  decease^  where  accidental  chicumttances  did  not  inters 
yote,  an  adequate  aceomnodtcion  wat  provided  in  every  paritb^ 
and  die  proper  m^hiter  was  actwlly  resident.  In  his  primary 
chatge  to  tbe  diecese  of  I/mden,  which  it  abo  printed^  he  recom* 
iMdded;  betidet  the  momeniout  object  of  parochial  resideace,  an 
idtttate  of  tdary  to  tbe  Urates  employed;  and  he  aUo  wished 
fafenaetttit  attention  of  tbe  clergy  to  an  Improvement  in  churcb 
ptalmody,  as  he  well  knew  that  tbe  dissenters  mabe  great  use  of 
tmitic  tt  aHum  congregations.  Another  subject  which  he  wat 
always  earnest  in  recommending,  wat  the  instruction  of  Ihe  poorer 
srtistes ;  as  a  means  of  effecting  Chi^,  he  promoted'  the  establishment 
«f  8«idlqr  tehoob;  and,  white  he  wis  bi  hopof  Chester,  addressed 
sr4mer  lo  his  dei^,  forcibly  pointing  out  the  advantaj;es  of  such 
bitcituthms,  and  the  good  efiects  to  be  expected  from  their  mora 
atenstVe'actoption.  The  bii^bop  felt  a  con<»iderable  »hare  of  that 
•mciety  which  all  friends  to  the  Establisbed  Church  mast  feel  at 
the  present  time,  at  the  increase  of  separation  from  our  com<» 
muBien,  and  the  spreading  tahit  of  sectarian  fanaticism ;  and  at 
Ibe  most  eficacious  meant  of  connteivctilig  this  growing  evil,  e^ 
Ibreed  upon  bn  clergy  the  necessity  of  attending  with  increased  aeal 
ib-Ae*regtrfar  and  conscientious  discharge  of  their  mhiistetial  duties 

*  It  is  a  fkctAhe  says  in  bin  last  charge,  '  that  wlien  the  itinerant 
pt^eacher  goef  out  upon  his  mission,  be  commonly  looks  out  for  tlioet 

CkrisHef  wtlere  tbe  sbepherd  ha«r  deserted'  bis  Hock,  or  it  so  indolent,  sb 
kewarui,  so  indiflcrent  toils  weltaWf  at  la  oiake  it  Aoca»y>|My't^ 
tfveisy  invader.  In  geneml*  he  prudently  keeos  aloof  fim>  tbota 
g^'ibbts  wbert  he  tees  tr  rei^ent  miaisterr  wafcbing^over  his  paopl* 
With  u^iremHting  icare»4{rounding  themeariy  in  the rudimantt  of  toajsj 
ffeli|(ioa,  guaudiog  ibem  caatfuUy  a||raini4  the  ilidse  glbssct  or  danyBoni 
delusions  of  illiterate  and  unauibonsed  teachers^  briiigJng  tbem  to  %, 
condtant  attendance  ou  divine  worship  in  their  parish  churches,  and- 
manifeM.iiig  the  Mtme  seal,  activity  and  earnestness,  to  retain  his  people 
ib^tbedrenclfof  Endtmf,  wtiieb  Ike  teei  otiiers  eaeic  to'seduce  theni 
from  it'— •HoBOSON^  Lira,  p.  175. 
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That  attentioo^  howeF9r>  la  tb  calk  of  duty  vhicli  BUbnp 
porteus  was  jo  earnest. in  eoAu-ciiig  upoa  oikem,  ht  was  laoil 
furward  lo  pay  himself,  la  particularj  for  t)ie  pttrpoie  of  chaok* 
iDj$  iijdifference  to  religious  duties  and  dissipation  of  apaoMii^ 
which  ajipcared  to  hioi  to  be  fixing  themselfoa  b>  firoier  roots  m 
pur  iiatKHial  character,  he  determined  to  delit^r  H  tk.  JaaMsSa 
fhurcfa,  his  course  of  lectures  on  St.  Matthew's  gospel.  Tbo 
•uccest  which  attended  then  exceeded  bis  expectations :  tbo 
church  was  always  crowded;  the  audience  not  onij  listened  In 
him  with  attention,  but  appeared  to  feel  what  be  said,  and  we«l 
away  gratified  and  improved*  He  ever  after  expressed  great  saliM 
fiiction  at  tl^e  effect  which  these  lectures  appeared  to  havie  oft  ihn 
public*  f 

In  counteracting  the  growing  depravity  of  the  timesi  In  wUek 
be  seems  to  have  been  invariably  impelledi  not  by  a  fofifrard  lovn 
of  meddfing  and  reform,  but  by  an  heartfelt  desire  of  doing  food» 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter^  To  ioterfnre  with  e&ci 
IP  such  matters  requires  not  only  xeal  and  earnestness,  butg^ 
sense  and  well-tempered  discretion.  The  world,  it  must  be  aoi^ 
membcred^  always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be  utkm 
willii^  to  be  reformed*  The  public  are  immediately  disposed  tm. 
raise  against  those  who  attempt  any  correction  of  then*  morals,  iha^ 
cry  of  puritanism ; — they  misrepresent  their  moUv<N  -accuse  tbam 
of  an  overfondness  for  meddling  with  other  people's  conccms,  ^ot. 
of  a  morosenesa  of  disposition  which  is  unwilling  to  taJerate  tbo 
ipost  harmless  indulgence.  Bishop  Porteus  made  himself  obm 
l^oxious  to  these  charges  ;  but  while  it  ia  allowed  on  all  hands  thai 
his  views  were  the  purest  and  best,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  wan 
i^verforward,  or  that  be  even  veig^d  on  puritanical  alrictness  in  thft 
Qieasures  which  he  attemnted. 

Among  the  primary  objects  towards  which  be  diseoted  his  at* 
irntjou  wftt  that  of  procuring  a  moro  ieligious  observance  oi  tli« 
Sabbath.  While  he  was  Bishop  of  Chester  he  was  mainly  inatm^ 
mental  in  procuring  a  law  connected  with  this  important  object.  Il 
^p^ara  that  about  ^  year  1780^  «oo)e  bouaoi  of  entertainment 


fcjgSitairiiSai  (p.  149)  the  Uahop  hcrinf  broufht  to  a  taoe«Mful  iisae inTlOa a 
Haf  «DBapt«lllba^ttfr«MHh  M>.  Bmit  IMttf,  rttputim^  Uie  ptatMiuri—  to  # 
im»  TMi •fcngmyiM'i^stf^t'^Miaia areawM fafijililit^ oa  wht Ji|r.  Uj<iiia< 
£•  b«re  wis  boTpoblidy  aeouMd  th«  bishop  of  bat  log  practiaed  a  deeepUop  •• 
Sa.  Mad  haa  onasMd  to  akke  lbs  ahapge  good  by  pabAbng  all  Uie  letters  and  M« 
^iSevliiokiooJMii^basiiiesi^^  Wo  wi\iiotUiH  the  ma«.Qfy«^*t  bitmap  ij 

dS^/ra^.  Jus^  A  aammad  ibaiaaisr  SMM  ba  InU  la  iba  It  te 
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#1  the  eiAeiinigs  of  the  Sabbadi  had  been  opened  iu  the  metro^ 
polia,  atid  tiifit  debating  societies  for  the  discussion  of  religious 
topics^  had  abo  been  established.  Bishop  Porteus  wat  struck,  in 
comm<Hi  with  many  others,  at  the  alarming  evils  which  such  in* 
•Citotions  might  produce;  he  waited  for  some  time  to seewiiether 
any  person  better  qualified  than  himself  would  take  up  the  subject; 
but  being  disappointed  in  this,  he  determined  to  try  what  his  own 
«&ertions  could  effect :  accordingly  he  procured  the  asnistance  of 
a  legal  friend  to  draw  up  a  bill,  which  he  submitted  to  the  judg- 
aamt  of  several  eminent  persons  before  he  introduced  it  into  par- 
liament. It  passed  through  both  houses,  with  some  opposition ; 
the  bishop  supported  it  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords.4)y  an  excel* 
lent  speech.  It  proved  effectual  in  preventing  the  evils  against 
tvhicii  it  was  directed. 

•  At  a-subfleqUent  period,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  London,  be 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  bis  clergy  earnestly  recommending 
exertions  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  more  reverential  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath.  And  with  the  view  of  beginning  the 
jpeformatioR  in  a  qmirter  where  it  was  but  too  much  wanted^  viz* 
amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  he  endeavoured  to  procure 
a^edaration  by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  metro- 
polis, engaging  to  abstain  from  travelling  and  giving  entertam- 
wants  on  the  Lord's  day.  His  success  was  partial.  His  views 
IKere  misrepresented;  absurd  reports  were.spread  of  the  puritanical 
Sif  ictncas  which  be  wished  to  enforce^  and  of  the  measures  which 
lie  bad  io  contemplation  to  deprive  the  common  people  of  the 
most  harmless  recreations.  The  bishop's  reflections  on  this  are 
l)ius  expressed :  *  That  men  who  wish  to  see  not  only  the  Lord's 
day,  but  the  christian  religion  extinguished  in  this  country,  should 
raise  sucli  an  outcry  against  a  measure  calculated  to  preserve 
bothy  is  noMfonder;  but  that  men  of  sense^  and  piety,  and  virtue, 
abould  adopt  the  same  language,  and  join  in  the  profane  and 
lemelefts  uproar,  in  perfectly  astonishing.'  On  another  occasion 
be  observed  wiib  great  coiictm,  a  prevailing  custom  in  the  fashion- 
able woild  oi  huktnig  Sunday  conoeru  af.priiate  bouses,  at  whicb 
prole&afioiml  perforiiit^r^  uer€  engaged  to  mfL  He  deemed  it  o£ 
such  impurtance  to  «  bt^tk  a  practice  of  this  imbcorous  nature,  thai 
be  wrote  several  Itrtu  r»  to  ladies  of  high  rank,  pointing  out  the 
43vH  leiideiit  y  of  ii.  He  bad  the  satisfaction  of  bndiog  that  bis 
ftmonstruiiet;  was  received  with  attention,  and  followed  by  the  effect 
ivhicb  he  io  au^ioiksly  wif^bed.  The  last  public  act  of  his  life  was 
directed  towaide  the  same  object.  The  account  shall  be  given  in 
Uiown  woids,  ... 

'1  bad  Ibrttome  time  put  obicryed  in  several  of  the  papers,  an  ae-' 
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couDt  of  a  BEi€eting>  cbiefly  of  mSliUry  geotieiBeiiy  at  an  bolel  at  die 
west  end  of  the  towa,  which  waa  regularly  aaDOUocad  u  held  every  olbcr 
Sunday  duriog  the  wioter  season.  This  appeared  to  ase,  and  to  etery 
friend  of  religion,  a  needless  and  wanton  profanation  of  the  cbrisiiao 
Sabbath^  which  by  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man  was  set  apart  for  rery 
different  purposes ;  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  severely  censured 
for  permitting  such  a  glaring  abuse  of  that  sacred  day  to  pass  without 
notice  or  reproof.  I  determined  that  it  should  not,  and  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  go  at  once  to  the  fountain  bead>  to  the  pertoa  of  the 
highest  and  principal  influence  in  the  meeting,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I 
accordtni^y  requested  the  honour  of  an  audience,  and  a  peraonal  con- 
ference with  him  on  the  sol^ect.  He  tery  graciously  granted  it ;  and 
1  had  a  conversation  with  him  of  more  tlian  half  an  hour.  He  cwterfd 
immediately  into  my  views,  and  confessed  that  be  saw  Oo  reasons  fiir 
holding  the  meeting  on  Sundays  more  than  on  other  days  of  the  week ; 
and  he  voluntarily  proposed  that  the  day  should  be  changed  from  Sun- 
day to  Saturday,  for  which  he  said  that  he  would  give  immediate  orders.' 
—Hodgson's  Lipb,  p.  249. 

Iir  furtherance  of  the  same  views,  the  bishop  as  aooa  af  he 
was  adranced  to  the  diocese  of  London,  took  pains  to  extend  a 
aociety  recently  established  for  enforcing  fbe  King's  prociamatioM 
against  immoridity  and  fH-ofaneness.  His  idea  was,  to  check  tbo 
profligacy  of  the  times  by  inducing  persons  of  rank  and  cha* 
racter  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  laws  in  fbrc^ 
and  convicting  offenders.  Of  this  society,  better  known  to  tht 
public  by  the  name  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  bo 
afterwards  became  president.  The  profligate  and  contemptitfle 
part  of  the  world  were,  of  course,  (he  enemies  of  such  a  society^ 
and  assailed  it  with  every  weapon  of  low  buffoonery  and  petahmt 
abuse.  The  society  has  uhdoubtedly  done  much  good  by  bring- 
ing to  public  justice  some  uotorious  offenders,  by  checking  some 
indecorous  practices,  and  by  procuring  some  beneficial  legislative 
enactments.  That  soch  an  institution  is  perfectly  lawful  in  its 
principle^  can  admit  of  no  doubt ;  for  its  first  and  avowed  purpose 
is  to  produce  those  effects  which  the  iegishrture  intended,  by  putting 
the  laws  in  force :  and  it  would  be  the  vilest  abuse  of  words  to  call 
it  a  society  of  informers,  when  its  object  is  not  private  gain  buC 
public  utility.  It  is  true,  that  the  end  proposed  may  not  be  alwaya 
pprsued  with  discretion  and  moderatbn.  The  zeal  of  individuals 
is  apt  to  deviate  into  excess,  especially  when  directed  towarda 
seheoies  of  reformadon,  however  desirable.  Add  to  this,  that  under 
the  mask  of  detecting  abuses,  a  prurient  disposition  to  pry  into  the 
characters  of  others,  and  needlesdy  hitermeddle  with  their  con- 
cerns, may  too  easily  be  generated ;  and  there  will  be  a  risk  that 
per9ons  may  enter  into  the  management  of  such  a  society,  who  will 
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pursae  esttravagant  notions^  qt  attempt  something  foreign  to  the  im-^ 
mediate  purpoee.  llie  bishop,  however,  saw  the  subject  in  a  better 
light ;  and  it  may  foe  safely  affirmed,  that  if  the  society  could  always 
be  under  guidance  like  his,  its  acts  would  not  have  been  subject  ta 
any  question. 

Of  the  more  public  transactions  to  which  he  devoted  his  zeal  aud 
attention,  the  most  important  were  the  improvement  of  the  conditioQ 
of  Vhe  W.  India  slaves,  and  the  abolition  of  that  iiUuiman  trade  itself. 

To  the  first  of  these  objects  he  directed  his  attention  so  early  as 
the  year  1783,  when  be  was  Bishop  of  Chester.  He  preached 
before  the  society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  a  sermon  recoow 
Blending  the  civilization  and  conversion  of  the  West  India  ne- 
groes ;  he  printed  at  the  same  time  a  plan  for  carrying  it  partially 
into  eiecution ;  but  as  other  views  and  hiterests  prevailed  with  those 
who  were  most  concerned,  his  efforts  were  then  unsuccessful* 
Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  diocese  of  London,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  several  West  India  islands,  exhorting 
them  most  earnestly  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  and 
to  instruct  them  in  tt^e  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  Aa 
opportunity  soon  occurred  of  doing  something  more  effectual : 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  left  by  Mr.  Boyle  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christianity  among  infidels,  for  which  as  Bishop  of 
Loodou  be  was  trustee,  happened  to  be  placed  at  bis  disposal  by 
a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Cliancery ;  and  be  immediately  appropri- 
ated this  to  the  instruction  and  civilization  of  the  West  India  ne- 
groes. A  society  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  founded,  of 
which  he  was  president,  and  be  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours 
to  promote  the  object :  he  employed  great  care  hi  the  selection 
of  proper  ministers  to  act  as  missionaries  ;  he  made  a  selection  of 
passages  from  tlie  old  and  new  Testamenu,  which  he  thought 
best  suited  to  the  apprehension  of  the  negroes,  and  he  endeavoured 
by  all  possible  means  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  planters. 
The  success  of  his  unwearied  exertions,  he  often  lameiUed,  did  not 
auHwer  his  wishes ;  but  he  expressed  his  confidence,  tiiat  persever-. 
ance  would  at  last  surmount  all  obstacles,  and  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end. 

But  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  all  the  energies  of  his  mind, 
were  directed.  The  fir&t  step  towards  this  measure  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dolfoen's  bill  in  1 7^8,  for  regulating  the  number  of  slaves  con« 
veyed  in  each  ship,  and  alleviating  tiie  miseries  of  the  voyage.  The 
bishop  was  so  anxious  during  the  progress  of  this  bill,  that  he  at- 
tended the  House  of  Lords  from  Fulbam  every  day  for  a  month. 
And  in  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  which  preceded  the  final  abo- 
lition, lie  was  always  foremost  amongst  the  most  strenuous  stipport-* 
^  of  the  cause* 
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*  Next  to  the  great  and  paramoant  concern  ^f  feVtgr»oft/  says  Mr. 
:Hodg8on, '  it  was  the  object  of  all  others  nearest  lu  his  heart.  He  ne* 
ver  spoke  of  it  but  with  the  utmost  animation  and  enthusiasm^  lie 
spared  no  pains,  no  fatigue  of  mind  or  body  to  further  its  accemi^ish- 
atent.  He  -fiot  only  expressed  his  sentiments  on  every  occa^on  that 
preaented  itself  publicly  and  strongly  in  ParliameDt ;  but  he  was  4nde- 
nitigable  in  urging  all,  over  wliom  he  had  any  inflaence,  to  conspire 
and  co-operate  in  wrhat  he  considered  the  general  cause  of  civilized  man 
against  a  most  intolerable  system  of  cruelty  and  oppreitsion.  In  sh«rt> 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  all  his  talent*  and  powers  were  applied 
and  devoted  to  it ;  and  I  believe  the  happiest  day  beyond  comparison, 
that  he  ever  experienced,  was  the  day  of  its  final  triumph.'— Hodgson's 
Life,  p.  222. 

The  bishop  himself,  in  bis  reflections  oa  the  £oal  abolitioivsays> 

*  The  act  which  has  just  passed  will  reflect  immortal  honour  on  the 
British  parliament  and  the  British  nation.  For  myself,  1  am  inex- 
pressibly thankful  to  a  kind  Providence  for  permitting  me  to  see  this 
great  work,  after  such  a  glorious  struggle,  4)rought  to  a  conclusion.  It  baa 
been  for  upwards  of  four  and  twenty  years  the  constant  object  of  my 
thoughts ;  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  purest  and  most  genuine  satis- 
taction  to  me  during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  above  all  at  the  final 
close  of  it,  that  Ihave  had  some  share  in  promoting  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  the  success  of  so  important  and  so  righteous  a  measure* — Hodg* 
son's  Lhfe,  p.  217. 

Such  were  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  bishop  to  fulfil  the  du- 
ties of  bis  high  atation  in  the  church,  to  extend  the  influence 
of  religion,  and  to  compass  the  ends  of  the  purest  philanthropy. 
He  lived  to  his  78th  year,  and  retained  the  full  possession  of 
hb  faculties.  During  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  an  increas- 
ing weakness  had  been  gradually  marking  the  approach  of  dentli. 
The  final  close  of  his  life  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 
p.  251. 

*  Within  a  few  days  after  this  tutereatinjr  occcrrence,  (the  interview 
-with  the  Prince  of  Wales  before  mentioned,)  a  visible  and  alarming  al- 
teration took  place  in  the  bishop's  already  shatteied  and  exhausted 
frame ;  and  it  became  evident  to  those  most  constantly  with  him,  that 
nature  could  not  much  longer  sustain  the  shock.  He  was  himself  indeed 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  \m  end  was  fast  approach- 
ing; and  be  contemplated  the  event  w  ith  all  that  calm,  comptsed  re- 
signation, which  nothing  can  inspire  but  a  deep  sense  of  piety,  and  a 
•devout  religious  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  On  Thursday  Ihc  lOth 
-of  May  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time ;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  affecting 
solemnity  of  voice,  and  look,  and  manner,  in  which  he  bfl(?ged  my  most 
earnest  prayers  for  his  early  and  easy  release.  He  said  litUe  more  to  me, 
for  his  uiind  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  the  near  prospect  of  an  eternal 
world.  The  following  day  lie  was  at  his  own  desire  removed  to  Fulham  ; 
and  for  a  short  time  the  change  of  air  appeared  to  cheer  and  e^tUilaraie 
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bim.  At besftttbeBextmoniiiig  in  bi^^librtry  neinr the  winilow,  thebrigtit* 
Bess  of  a  fine  tpriof;  day  called  up  a  transient  glow  into  biicountenanoe ; 
and  heaeveiml  ftiiDetesickiroedyO^tbatgloriouftSun  I  Afterwards,  whilst 
sitting  at  dinner^  be  was  seized  with  some  slight  conimUions«  wbidi 
were  happily  of  short  duration ;  and  he  then  fell,  a8  u  seemed,  into  a 
gentle  skep.  From  that  tinte,  however,  he  never  spoke,  and  scarcely 
could  be  said  to  move.  Without  a  pang  or  a  sigh,---by  a  transition  so 
easy  as  only  to  be  known  by  the  pressure  of  his  band  upon  the  knee  of 
his  servant,  who  was  sitting  near  bim.«— the  spirit  of  thii^great  and  good 
man  fled  from  its  earthly  mansion  to  the  realms  of  peace  1' 

BbbopPortWis  said  by  Mr.  Hodgson  to  have  mixed  with 
peculiar  i^tas^otoeis  and  freedom  in  tn6  private  intercouse  of 
aocieU ;  be  had  particularly  the  ulent  of  dissipating  all  reserve  and 
restilfnt  in  peraons  around  bim,  atld  of  placing  them  perfectly 
at  tbek  ease.  He  was  ever  fond  of  promoting  lively  and  cheerful 
eoDveraatioo  ;  be  espressed  himself  in  common  society  with  facility 
and  pemicuityy  and  his  colloquial  remarks  were  characterized  by 
correct  judgment  and  accurate  information. 

In  estimating  the  moral  qualities  of  his  mind,  his  great  charac- 
teristic was  an  unfeigned  warmth  of  benevolence.  The  main  plans 
and  objects  of  bis  life  were  conceived  and  pursued  in  this  spirit. 
He  entered  into  them  not  merely  from  the  cooler  consideration 
of  duty,  but  with  an  earnestness  and  a  glow  of  feeling  which 
shewed  that  his  whole  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  business.  In 
private  acts  of  munificence,  the  same  feeling  seems  to  have  marked 
nis  conduct.  His  charities,  Mr.  Hodgson  tells  us,  were  so  exten- 
sive^ that  be  can  hardly  speak  of  them  without  risking  the  charge 
of  exaggeration.  The  poor  and  the  necessitous  always  found  in 
faim  a  warm  and  ready  friend  ;  he  was  disposed  to  deal  out 
his  donations  with  discrimination,  but  often  ran  the  risk  of  being  im- 
posed upon,  for  the  chance  of  relieving  real  distress.  He  was 
ever  a  liberal  contributor  to  charitable  institutions.  Besides 
this,  he  made  some  donations  on  a  latter  scale  during  bis  life,  than 
is  often  observed  in  the  example  even  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
munificent.  Among  these  was  the  transferring  of  nearly  £7000 
stock  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  London, 
and  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Sunbridge  in 
Kent,  at  a  very  considerable  expense. 

He  was  unalterably  attached  to  the  church  of  England  from  prin- 
ciple, and  tbe  firmest  persuasion  of  its  superior  excellence  ;  and 
held  its  articles,  homilies,  and  liturgy,  to  be  essentially  and  funda- 
mentally scriptural. 

'  Tbe  Calvatiistic  interpretation  of  them/  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  p.  265, 
'  he  would  never  admit  to  be  (he  true  one,  and  in  this  opinion  be  was 
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Bm  ftnd-consictefit  He  eoncenvd  ihtm  to  tpeftk  the  kn^d^  of 
Mmfiiiiie,  wbick  ia  bU  ?  iew  of  k^  w««  ckroidedly  adwwit  to  the  senti* 
meuu  of  Calvia.  Upoa  ihi*  point  I  if  itfb  to  be  dittinctly  underitoodi  at 
asserliii^  from  my  own  positive  knowledge,  that  in  no  one  article  of 
faitb«  aft  fiu*  as  they  differ  from  our  cburcb,  did  he  sanction  Ibe  tenet* 
of  that  school;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  him  repeatedly,  and  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms,  express  his  a^ttonishment,  that  any  sober- 
minded  man,  sitting  down  without  prejudice  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
writing,  should  so  explain  and  understand  them.' 

He  was  a  true  friend  also  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
sapported  it  with  firmuess  on  just  occasions.  In  the  cant  Ian* 
guage  of  the  day,  be  wa3  often  styled  a  methodist :  but^  as  far  ss 
dBsijpf>robalion  of  wild  fanaticism  and  enthusiastic  pretensions 
te  immediate  inspiration  could  exempt  a  man  from  this  impu* 
tabon,  DO  one  was  ever  more  free  from  it. — On  some  points  con* 
nected  with  the  relative  state  of  the  church  and  dissenters,  he  dif* 
(bred  from  man^  of  his  brethren ;  particularly  in  the  zealous  sup* 
port  which  he  mvariably  afforded  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.'  That  his  views  in  this  were  truly  benevolent,  cannot  ad- 
mit of  the  slightest  doubt ;  some  indeed  have  questioned  whether 
his  eonduct  was  as  much  guided  by  sound  discretion  as  it  was 
prompted  by  real  goodness  of  heart ;  but  this  is  foreign  to  our  pre- 
sent business. 

He  was  not  friendly  to  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  al- 
though he  never  publicly  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
The  foIloHing  opinion  is  produced  from  his  private  papers  by  Mr. 
Hodgson^  p.  200. 

'  If  the  petition  from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  been  for  a  more 
complete  tole^tion  in  matters  of  religion,  though  it  can  hardly,  I  think, 
be  more  complete  than  it  is,  there  yf^s  not  an  individual  in  the  House 
who  would  have  given  a  more  cordial  assent  to  the  petition,  than"  my- 
self. 1  am,  and  ever  have  been,  a  decided  friend  to  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  truth  is,  it  is  an  application  for  political  power,  and  that 
power,  I  for  one,  am  not  disposed  to  grant  them,  because  I  believe  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  single  instance  where  they  have  po^set- 
sed  political  power  in  a  Protestant  country,  without  using  it  cruelly  and 
tyrannically. 

The  bishop's  reputation  as  a  preacher  was  deservedly  high.  In- 
cbpeodently  of  the  sterKng  merit  which  his  discourses  possessed, 
be  bad  the  best  external  quaitficatioiis  for  excellence  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  Hb  voice  was  clear  and  sonorous ;  he  had  the  power  of 
modtilatiiig  it  with  good  effect :  hi»  delivery  was  correct  and  chaste ; 
his  manner  dignified  and  impressive.  Above  a!i,  he  appeared  to 
feel  as  he  spoke :  there  was  an  animation  and  ^^  rnestness  about 
him,  without  the  smallest  tinctnre  of  art  or  affectati)!),  u  hich  came 
home  to  the  bosom  of  his  hearers,  and  gave  effect  to  every  word. 
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Mr.  Uodgwii  doe^  no!  claim  for  htm  the  credit  «f  mrofouad 
erudition  or  comprefaensive  reaem-cb.  Ho  appears  indeed  to  liave 
poMessed  a  mind,  less  formed  for  a  close  and  patient  investfgation 
of  any  one  subject^  than  for  a  diffused  attention  to  several. 
We  should  characterise  him  rather  as  a  just  thinker,  than  a  deep 
one.  In  regard  to  theological  attainments,  we  should  describe  him 
as  a  clergyman  well  informed  in  the  studies  of  bis  profession.  He 
is  said  by  bis  biographer  to  have  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  He- 
brew scholar,  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  evidenoes 
of  religion,  and  in  the  different  systems  of  theology  :  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  his  knowledge  in  all  these  was  sufficiently  respectable. 
His  apprehension  seems  to  have  been  quick,  his  taste  correct,  and 
his  memory  retentive.  The  distinguishing  and  prominent  feature  of 
his  mind  was  a  rich  and  exuberant  imagination,  which  gives  a 
peculiar  warm(h  and  colouring  to  his  style.  He  did  not  excel  in 
analysis  or  nice  discrimination,  nor  was  he  remarkable  for  a  keeo 
penetrating  sagacity*  As  a  reasoner,  he  is  not  distinguished  by  a 
close  and  logical  accuracy  :  still  his  arguments  are  generally  so  well 
conceived,  and  always  so  dressed  out  with  expression,  as  forcibly  to 
strike  the  attention. 

As  a  writer,  Bishop  Porteus  now  presents  no  doubtful  claim  to 
distinction ;  for  the  public  voice  long  ago  pronounced  a  decision 
in  his  favour  by  the  most  unequivocal  of  all  proofs,  the  rapid  and 
extensive  circulation  of  his  works.  In  the  edition  now  before  us, 
several  of  his  compositions  are  mentioned  as  published  for  the 
1  Ith,  12th,  and  13th  time.  It  is  creditable  to  the  public  taste  that 
his  writings  should  have  acquired  this  high  popularity ;  for  their  ex- 
cellencies both  as  to  matter  and  style,  well  deserve  it. 

His  sermons,  35  in  number,  occupy  two  volumes  of  the  present 
edition  :  and  it  is  on  these  that  his  literary  reputation  will  chiefly 
rest.  We  consider  them  amongst  the  best  productions  of  this 
kind,  which  the  present  times  have  produced.  Without  giving  him 
the  title  of  a  first-rate  master  of  eloquence,  or  placing  nim  in  the 
same  rank  with  a  Barrow  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  copiousness  and 
richness  of  invention,  and  the  sublimer  flights  of  genius,  we  would 
claim  for  him  a  respectable  rank  amongst  those  divines  who 
have  composed  useful,  elegant,  and  impressive  pieces  of  pulpit 
oratory.  He  appears  to  have  written  with  ease  to  himself,  to 
have  had  a  ready  command  of  words,  and  those  generally  the 
most  proper,  lliere  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  total  absence  of 
false  glare  and  inflation  ;  and  on  the  other^  an  elevation  of 
spirit  which  prevents  bis  sinking  into  flatness  and  insipidity. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  his  pulpit  compositions  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  we  meniioued  to.  have  cbaraderised  his  maoner 
of  preaching;  a  degree  of  glow  and  animation,  which  shews  hia 
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lo  hirve  entered  with  f  meiiteu  into  his  «iib)eet,  and  to  hive  had 
ell  ht8  feehngs  iolefefted  ki  it.  We  see  beibre  ns  not  the  eool 
reeeooer,  but  the  zealoet  iotpaflnoned  oratory  who  is  eaniesdj  bettt, 
»ot  merely  on  convinck^,  but  on  persaading;  not  merely  on  pi^ 
seating  die  truths  of  which  he  treats^  to  the  understandings  of  his 
b^irersy  bat  on  impressiog  them  deeply  on  their  feelingii.  Accord* 
Ingly  the  department  in  which  he  portictilarly  excels,  is  the  appti. 
cation  of  his  suli^ct  to  the  circumstances  of  those  whom  he  ad« 
dresses.  If  we  were  disposed  to  find  any  fault  with  the  composition 
of  bis  discourses  it  would  be^  that  he  is  sometimes  a  little  too  de- 
sultory—there is  an  occasional  tendency  to  fly  off  from  one  topic 
to  aBother,  and  to  press  different  views  of  the  subject  in  a  con- 
fused mass  on  the  mind. 

His  lectures  on  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  occnpy  also 
two  voltimes  of  his  collection,  have  maiataroed,  since  their  public 
cation,  that  popularity  with  which  they  were  received  at  theu*  first 
delivery.  It  need  not  be  said,  that  they  present  no  claim  to  origi- 
nality of  research.  '^Tbe  author  had  merely  in  view  to  excite  Att 
attention  of  the  public  to  useful  and  improving  topics>  by  digest* 
ing  an  exposition  of  the  gospel  in  ao  alluring  form,  and  in  clear  in- 
telligible langtuige.  He  has  executed  his  task  with  accuracy  and 
judgment.  The  lectures  are  not  calculated  for  die  learned  theo- 
logian ;  but  they  will  aways  form  a  useful  maotial  for  students  and 
general  readers  who  wish  to  obtain  information  on  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat*  in  tiie.se  lectures,  his  happy  talent  of  mak- 
ing a  forcible  application  to  the  feelings  of  hb  hearers,  is,  we 
think,  more  conspicuous,  and  more  skilfully  displayed  than  in  his 
sermons. 

Among  his  tracts,  his  Ess^y  on  tlie  beneficial  effects  of  Chris* 
tianity  displays  more  extensive  research  and  general  acquaintance 
with  authors  ancient  and  modern,  than  any  other  of  liis  produc- 
tions. A  singular  testimony  to  the  merit  of  his  little  tract  contain- 
ing '  A  Summary  of  the  Kvidences  of  Christianity,'  is  given  by  Mr. 
Hoc^son  (p.  £80.)  On  its  being  projected  to  attempt  the  con- 
veraioo  of  the  Ceylonese,  several  tracts  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity were  put  into  the  hands  of  some  intelKgent  natives,  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  was  likely  to  have  moit  effect :  they  all 
gave  a  decided  preference  to  that  of  the  Bishop.  Accordingly, 
tbis  tract  was  translated  into  the  Cingalese  language. 

On  the  whole.  Bishop  Porteus  mtist  be  pronounced  a  distin- 
goisbed  ornament  of  the  English  Church.  This  church,  if  she 
does  not  rank  him  among  the  greatest  and  most  prominent  of 
her  sons,  for  genius  and  erudition,  will  place  him  at  the  least 
among  diose  who  have  been  most  useful  in  their  geyMration, 
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amoiig  tboie  who  have  baen  most  reotarksble  for  imfeigned  pitHf 
and  active  pbikuitbfopy.  If  she  does  not  rake  Mtn  to  the  taiae 
station  with  ker  Sberlocks^  ber  Warburtons,  and  her  Horaleys, 
ibe  will  delight  to  add  his  name  to  tlie  }kt  of  her  Tillotsons  an4 
her  Seekers,  of  those  who,  possessing  not  a  soaring  genius,  but 
respectable  talents,  have  devoted  themselves  with  nnwearied  in* 
diistiy  to  the  most  beneficial  pursuits.  Undoobtedly,  there  have 
bean  many  Englisb  divines  of  more  commanding  powers,  of  more 
profound  erudition,  of  greater  polemical  acuteness,  than  Bisfaop 
Porleus;  but  it  might  not  be  easy  to  name  a  prelate  who  has  mar^ 
passed  hkn  in  that  rectitude  of  intention,  benevolence  of  hearty 
and  warmth  of  devotion,  which  are  the  brightest  graces  of  the 
Christian  Character ;  or  who  has  laboured  with  more  sincere  and 
earnest  sealy  in  endeavouring  to  purify  the  morals,  to  elevate  the 
pie^,  and  to  promote  the  eternal  welfare,  of  his  fcUow-creatures. 


AitT.  III.  Travels  in  the  Island  of  Iceland,  during  the  Summer 
ffthe  Year  1810.  By  Sir  George  Steuart Mackenzie,  Baronet, 
Fellow  ef  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Edin- 
burgh, Constable  and  Co. ;  London,  Longman  and  Co. ;  Cadeil 
andDaviee;  Miller;  and  Murray.  4to.  pp.  510.    1811. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland,  in  the  Summer  oflSOd.  By 
William  Jackson  Hooker,  F.  L.  S.  and  Fellow  of  the  Werne- 
rian  Society  of  Edinburgh.  London,  Vcmor  and  Co.;  Miller, 
Albemarle-street.  dvo.  pp.  545.  18  J 1. 

*  A  PART,  how  small,  of  this  terraqueous  globo 
Is  tenanted  by  man!  the  rest  a  WA»te, 
Rocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sand?, 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons  slings  and  death! 
Such  is  earth's  melancholy  map  !' 

SUCH,  rather,  was  the  gloomy  humour  in  u^hich  Young  con- 
templated it;  for  in  reality  the  map  is  less  dismal  than  the  poet 
represents  it;  and  if  he  had  remembered  the  triumphs  over  natural 
difficulties  which  man  obtains,  not  less  by  the  pUability  than  by  the 
fortitode  of  hit  natnra,  he  might  have  found  matter  for  happier 
coalempkuions.  The  moral  map,  indeed,  may  well  make  a  wise 
man  mournful,  but  not  the  physical  one.  The  Arab,  amid  the  sand» 
of  the  desert,  and  the  Greenlander,  amid  snows  and  everlasting  ice, 
are  equally  contented  with  their  lot :  and  if  we  were  asked  to 
lay  onr  finger  upon  that  spot  of  the  globe  where  history  affords 
to  the  philosopher  tlie  le^t  cause  for  humiliation  and,  sorrow,  it 
wo«U  be  upon  an  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  situated  upon  the 
very  limits  of  the  living  world. 
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Whedicr  Icehad  waa  the  Ultima  Thtde  of  ^  isekoti,  k  a 
^aestioii.  which  has  been  much  discuised,  and  which,  were  it  pes- 
eible.  It  would  be  of  little  importance  to  detCTmtiie.  The  first 
persoo  who  is  known  tp  have  teen  it,  was  a  northem  pirate,  by 
name  Naddoc  or  Naddodr ;  he  was  driven  thither  by  a  tempesi  in 
the  year  86 1,  and  gate  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Snodand  from 
its  appearance.  His  report  iodncecl  Gardar  Suaversen,  a  Swede^ 
to  visit  it,  who,  like  some  of  our  modem  navigators,  unnecessarilj 
changed  its  name  for  the  sake  of  substiUHing  his  own.  The  third 
visiter  was  Plokko :  he  took  with  him  some  ravens,  and  when  he 
supposed  himself  near  the  end  of  his  voyage,  let  one  loote,  think* 
ing  to  be  directed  by  its  course ;  but  the  bird,  having  soared  to 
a  great  height,  turned  back  toward  Norway.  After  some  days 
a  second  raven  was  liberated,  which,  like  his  ancestor  of  the  wrk, 
could  find  no  rest  for  his  feet,  and  returned  to  the  vessel ;  but  on 
the  third  and  last  trial,  Ralph  snuffed  the  bmd,  and  flew  straight  to- 
wards It.  Flokko  seems  to  have  gone  either  with  the  intention  of 
forming  a  settlement,  or  of  reconnoitering  with  a  view  to  one  ;  be 
past  one  winter  at  Watusfiordur,  in  the  gulph  of  Breidafiord,  and 
a  second  on  the  southern  coast ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  ica 
which,  in  the  intervening  spring,  filled  the  gulph,  he  gave  tba 
island  its  present  appellation.  Upon  his  report,  a  party  of  Nor- 
wegian nobles,  who  could  not  brook  their  subjection  to  Harold 
Harfagre,  deterniined  to  emigrate  thither,  under  the  guidance  of 
Ingulf  and  his  kiubmau  Hiorleif.  Their  leader  took  with  him  the 
door-posts  of  his  former  dwelling,  and  when  he  approached  the 
coast,  threw  them  into  the  sea,  meaning  to  fix  his  house  upon  the 
spot  where  they  should  be  stranded :  this  was  a  customary  super- 
stition among  the«e  northern  adventurers  ;  akin  to,  and  perhaps 
arising  from  a  feeling  still  preserved  with  little  diminution  in  Spain^ 
where  the  $oiar  or  family  floor  is  regarded  with  a  sort  of  reverence, 
and  ^ves  an  honorary  title  to  old  faoiilies.  But  Ingulf  was  boma 
away  in  a  different  direction,  while  that  which  should  have  guided 
him  drifted  out  of  sight.  He  landed  at  a  promontory  in  the  S^  E. 
part  of  the  Lland,  csdled  at  this  day  Ingulfshiifdi ;  the  feelii^,  how- 
ever with  which  he  regarded  the  custom  of  bis  country  was  so  strong, 
that  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  door-posts  were  discovered, 
be  removed  with  his  family  to  the  auspicious  place.  It  happened,  by 
a  sii^ular  coincidence,  to  be  the  spot  where  the  present  capital  of 
the  island  stands. 

Iceland  was  not  in  those  days  the  dreadful  country  which  it  is 
now  ;  the  climate  was  far  less  severe,  and  its  tremendous  volca- 
noes had  not  yet  broken  out  The  way  once  open,  adventurers  fol- 
lowed in  great  numbers.  Harold  encouragea  ibis  at  first,  because 
it  rid  him  of  turbulent  spinU,  whom  it  might  have  been  difli- 
cult  to  restrain  at  home ;  but  the  emigration  became  so  great,  that 
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iti  order  to  check  it,  be  imposed  %  fiae  of  fom  omicef  of  silver  npoa 
etety  person  who  sluill  leave  Norway  to  settle  m  Icelandr  lo  the 
bourse  of  threescore  years,  the  whole  of  the  coasts  and  most  of  the 
habitable  parts  are  said  to  have  been  peopled.  Danes  and  Swedes^ 
aa  well  as  Norwegians,  repaired  thither,  and  emigrants  even  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  leader  of  every  fresh  party  established 
himself  like  a  feudal  chief,  dispossessing  those  who  were  weaker 
than  himself,  if  he  did  not  find  a  tract  to  his  mind  which  was  un- 
#ccupied^  After  half  a  century  of  continual  broils,  an  end  waa* 
put  to  this  anarchy  by  the  establishment  of  a  general  govcmmenti. 
The  island  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  each  under  a  hereditanr 
governor ;  these  were  subdivided  into  twelve  departments,  eacnr 
sdso  having  its  h^^itary  lord;  and  these  again  into  smaller 
districts,  called  hreppar,  which  were  under  four  elective  magis- 
trates, whose  business  it  was  ta  maintain  good  order,  and  especial- 
fy  to  attend  to  the  condition  and  management  of  the  poor.  Eveiy 
hreppar  had  its  assembly,^  composed  of  all  the  inhabitants  who 
possessed  a  certain  property,  and  were  of  unblemished  character; 
their  proceedings  were  under  the  cognizance  of  the  assemUy  of  the 
department,  which  was  composed  of  the  lord  and  of  deputies  from 
the  hreppars  ;  an  appeal  lay  from  hence  to  the  provincial  assem- 
bly, and  finally  to  the  sUtes  general,  who  held  their  annual  meeting 
on  the  chores  of  the  lake  of  Thingvalla. 

This  great  assembly  was  called  the  Althingf  and  nothing  can  be 
itiore  striking  than  the  picture  which  it  presented.  The  magis- 
trates, tlie  legislators,  and  the  assembled  people  lived  in  tents, 
pitched  upon  the  banks  uf  the  river  Oxeraa,  where  it  enters  the 
lake.  The  lake  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  seven 
in  breadth.  It  is  a  wild  and  dreary  scene,  bearing  around  it 
narks  of  the  convdlsiona  of  nature.  There  are  two  islands  in  the 
lake,  composed  entirely  of  volcanic  matter.  The  mountains  at  the 
sbuthem  end  continually  send  up  vapour  from  their  hot  springs ; 
some  of  the  rocks  have  been  rent  by  earthauakes,and  others  formed 
by  lava.  When  the  Althing  was  originally  instituted,  these  con- 
vulsions  had  not  laid  the  country  waste;  but  it  must  always  have 
been  a  solemn  scene.  The  assembly  took  place  in  the  open  air  upon 
the  grass  ;  and  if  any  culprita  were  condemned  to  death,  the  men 
v^ere beheaded  upon  an  islet  in  the  river;  the  women  drowned  in  a 
deep  pool.  Here,  for  more  than  eight  centuries,  the  general  assem- 
bly was  held,  till  about  ten  years  ago,  it  was  removed  to  Reikiavik^ 
somewhat  perhaps  to  the  immediate  convenience  of  the  people^ 
yet  with  some  injury  to  their  feelings,  and  widi  an  ominous  disre- 
spect of  antiquity,  and  of  all  which  deserves  veneration.  Here  the 
Longman  or  LMgamgumadur  presided,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  whole  island,  who  held  his  place  as  long  as  he  filled  it  to  (he 
iatisftction  of  the  nation*  *  He  waa  the  public  speaker^  the  su- 
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preme  j«i%e,  and  bad  the  charge  6f  proMilgaliog  tH  ttie  hw$ 
enacted  by  the  Althing.  Under  this  ^tenii  though  Irequenihr 
^btorbed  by  intestine  broils,  kelaml  flourished  as  an  independent 
repuUk  for  nearly  44)0  ^ears.  In  ]€60  the  people  consented,  in 
^n  evil  hour  to  become  subjects  of  the  king  of  Norway ;  with 
Norway  they  were  united  to  the  dominion  of  Denmark^  and  the 
conseqences  of  that  anion  are  to  be  seen  in  their  present  state* 

Guided  by  a  happy  ipstinct,  says  M.  Mallet,  the  Icelanders 
established  their  fine  constitution  at  once,  as  bees  JProm  their  bives; 
The  truth  is,  that  they  followed  the  order  of  the  hive  frOin  which 
they  had  swarmed,  making  only  such  alterations  as  adapted  it 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  In  one  ma* 
terial  circumstance  they  differed  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
great  northern  family,  by  whom  the  kingdoms  of  modem  Europe 
were  founded  ;  and  to  this,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  over<* 
looked  by  all  the  writers  upon  Iceland,  the  activity  and  prosperity 
of  their  golden  2^  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attribute.  Thej^ 
had  taken  possession  of  a  country  which  wtt  unhihabited,  and  gaiu^ 
ing  it  thns  by  occupancy  instead  of  conquest,  the  great  evils  of  tbd 
feudal  system  had  no  existence  among  them.  Slavery  was  unknown 
among  the  Icelanders,  and  they  escaped  ttioee  ages  of  oppression 
and  barbarism  throngh  which  all  the  Gothic  kingdoms  past  in  thaf 
progress,  before  the  conquerors  and  the  conqueied  were  blended 
into  one  people,  and  a  common  language  had  been  produced  by 
the  intermixture.  Centuries  elapsed  before  the  English  tongue  b^ 
came  as  polished  as  the  Saxon  was  during  tiie  heptarchy:  it  is  true, 
we  had  authors  who  wrote  in  Latin,  but  their  wntings  could  have 
no  influence  upon  the  people;  whereas  the  Icelanders,  from  the 
.time  of  their  first  settlement,  had  their  own  poets  and  historians,  and 
were  thus,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  a  literaiy  as 
well  as  a  free  people. 

The  local  situation  of  their  country  was  also  a  material  advantage 
in  those  ages ;  they  felt  the  1>enefit  of  inhabiting  an  island  as  we  do 
now,  being  removed  from  all  the  wars  of  the  continent ;  and  they 
felt  it  when  we  did  not,  because  Iceland  had  nothing  which  could 
tempt  the  Vikingr  to  ravage  its  shores;  when  in  England  there 
were  to  be  found  the  remams  of  Roman  luxury  and  the  produce  of 
Saxon  labour,  gold  and  silver  in  the  monasteries,  com  in  the  gra* 
naries,  and  mead  and  ale  and  wine  in  the  cellars.  The  sea  kings 
4iever  went  north  in  their  expeditions :  it  was  only  by  bettering  their 
climate  that  they  could  find  the  booty  of  which  they  were  in  search* 
Iceland  offered  nothing  which  they  did  not  possess  at  home. 

The  enterprizes  of  the  Icelanders  took  a  different  direction,  pro- 
bably because  they  could  not  go  south  vrithout  encountering  a  people 
stronger  than  themselves.    Erich  Randi,  or  the  Redheaded,  was 
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baniBlml  for  three  years^  for  having  slain  a  neighbouring  chief;  il 
BO  happened  that  a  man,  by  name  Gunbroem»  had  not  long  before 
discovered  land  to  the  vi'estward ;  the  exile  sailed  in  quest  of  it,  wia- 
tered  at  an  island,  examined  the  main  land  during  the  second  year, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  third,  returned  and  persuaded  many  of 
his  countrymen  to  form  a  settlement  in  this  new  country ;  which 
he  called  Greenland,  as  if  by  its  name  to  denote  the  advantages 
vhich,  according  to  his  descnption,  it  possessed  over  their  land 
of  ice  and  snow.  So  successful  were  these  representations,  that 
no  fewer  than  five  and  twenty  ships  followed  him  thither ;  but  of 
these  only  fourteen  reached  their  destination.  They  settled  in 
Cast,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Old  or  Lost  Greenland ;  an  appella- 
tion which  denotes  the  singular  and  melancholy  fate  of  this  one* 
flourishing  colony.  Frebh  colonists  pursued  their  course  both 
from*  Iceland  and  Norway,  and  the  country  was  peopled  both  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  as  high  as  latitude  65.  The  new  colony 
¥ras  formed  before  the  conversion  of  the  mother  country :  but  all  the 
Gothic  nations  have  been  converted  with  remarkable  facility,  and 
these  Greenlanders  soon  became  Christians,  and  received  a  bishop 
from  Norway. 

The  loss  of  this  colony  is  one  of  the  most  singular  events  in  hu- 
man history;  their  loss  it  may  literallv  be  called,  for,  to  use  the 
ivords  which  Montgomery  has  so  well  applied  to  a  different  oc« 
easion^ 

*  This  sale  memorial  nt  their  lot 
Remains  ;  they  were— and  they  are  not.' 

The  last  authentic  accounts  of  their  existence  are  towards  the 
dose  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  pestilence  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Black  Death,  devastated  Europe  in  the  middle  of  that 
century,  is  supposed  to  have  reached  this  remotest  region  of  the 
north.  In  Iceland  two-thirdb  of  the  population  were  cut  off  by  it; 
it  is  therefore  scarcel^r  to  be  imaained  that  their  neighbours  should 
have  escaped  the  same  dreadful  visiution,  especially  as,  unlike 
ether  pestilences,  the  farther  north  it  proceeded  the  more  destruc- 
tively il  r^ged.  But  the  room  made  by  such  ravages  would  soon 
have  been  filled  up,  and  there  Ib  reason  to  aUribute  the  loss  of  East 
Greenland  to  a  more  permanent  evil.  During  the  winter  of  1348, 
the  whole  of  tht^  coast  of  Iceland  was  frozen,  so  that  a  horseman 
might  have  riddeu  from  cape  to  cape  round  the  island.  Such  a 
circuniitancc  had  never  ciccurred  before  since  the  country  wab  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  Beeins  probable  that  in  this  winter  the  accumula^ 
tion  of  ICC  began^  which  has  blocked  up  the  coast  of  East  Green- 
land. The  drtft'ice,  cottecting  along  its  shore,  mauitained  its 
ground  during  one  iiiaus^picious  summer:  if  a  land  breeze  had 
artien  and  sent  it  on  its  way  to  better  latitudes,  Iceland  and  Lap- 
land would  not  have  been  at  this  day  the  cheerless  regions  which 
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Aey  are  ;  but  hftviog  resisted  the  tammeri  it*  took  root,  as  it'  were, 
doing  the  coast  and  has  contioued  to  increase,  producing  effects  up- 
on the  cUmate  of  the  north,  which  we  ourselves  in  some  degree  ex- 
perience. 

The  spirit  ^hicb  founded  the  empire  of  Manoa  for  the  Incas, 
and  placed  the  ten  tribes  beyond  the  Sabbatkai  river,  has  been 
.busy  with  the  lost  Greenbnd«^.  A  Dominican  is  said  to  have  re- 
turned from  a  Greenland  convent  of  his  own  order  in  J  54d«  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  and,  according  to  his  account,  heated  by 
.a  fuMintam  of  hot  water,  which  served  for  all  the  culinary  purposes 
ef  the  community  and  was  conveyed  by  pipes  through  all  their 
apartments.  The  brethren  also  irrigated  their  garden  from  the 
tame  source,  and  by  this  means  produced  the  most  delightful 
flowers  and  fruits  in  a  land  of  ice  and  snow.  A  tale  worthy  to  have 
been  invented  by  Urreta  himself,  being  as  veracious,  but  in  better 
Creeping  ttian  his  history  of  the  monastery  of  Plurimanos  in  Aby»- 
atnia,  four  leagues  in  circumference,  which  is  inhabited  by  9000 
Dominicans,  and  contains  the  Queen  of  Sbeba's  library.  Urreta, 
indeed,  was  an  outrageous  liar  even  in  his  own  order,  who,  in  that 
catholic  accomplishment,  bear  away  the  bell  from  all  others :  the 
Greenland  story  is  a  modest  fiction,  and  whenever  history  offers  a 
chasm  of  this  kind,  the  fabler,  who  fills  it  up,  finds  willing  listeners 
:to  his  inventioas ;  so  much  more  delightfol  is  it  to  indulge  the  imagi- 
nation than  to  exercise  the  reason.  Wild  as  it  is,  this  tale  obuined 
belief,  and  for  more  than  a  century  geographers  repeated  it  after 
each  other,  and  inserted  in  ttieir  maps  the  dmabium  S.  Thome. 
The  last  report  of  the  lost  Norwegian  colony  comes  down  to 
175S2,  when  the  Moravian  missionaries  heard,  from  a  native  tra- 
veller, of  a  people  on  the  east  side  of  greater  stature  than  the 
Greenlanders,  with  black  hair  and  great  beards ;  and  who  w<;re 
4he  terror  of  the  other  inhabitants,  because  having  once  been  com- 

Clled  to  eat  human  flesh  by  tiie  severity  of  a  winter  famme,  they 
d  continued  the  diet  by  choice,  and  made  mikkiak  of  their 
dead  ;  that  is,  they  laid  them  in  a  pit  with  other  meat,  and  so  eat 
the  flesh  half  raw  and  half  frozen.  These  human  Ghowls  were  not, 
however,  content,  like  the  Tapuyas  of  Brazil,  to  let  their  friends  die 
a  natinral  death  before  they  ate  them  i  they  killed  the  old  and  the 
orphans ;  and  if  a  stranger  appeared  among  them  he  was  fair  game* 
Such  a  race  there  may  be ;  but  their  black  hair,  as  well  as  their 
manners,  shews  tliem  not  to  be  the  remains  of  Eric  the  fied-Head's 
colony.  The  only  certain  intelligence  was  procured  by  Egede,  a 
man  whom  the  Romanists  would  have  stiled  a  saint  had  be  be* 
l<Higpd  to  their  communion ;  and  whom  it  does  not  become  a 
Chnstian  of  any  communion  to  mention  without  admiration  and  re* 
ference.  In  one  of  his  expeditions  to  the  inlet,  called  Ball's  river, 
be  found  the  ruins  of  a  church  in  a  beautiful  valley,  and  clay-houses 
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likewise  in  rtiios/  and  overgrown  with  grass  and  thickets  of  bircfa, 
willow^  elder  and  juniper.  In  another  expedition^  at  a  place  which 
tiie  Greenlanders  called  Kakoktok,  between  the  60  and  6l  degrees, 
he  found  the  ruins  of  a  churchy  50  feet  long  and  twenty  broad, 
having  one  great  house  and  many  smaller  bnes  near  it,  and  the  walls 
t»f  the  church-yard  yet  standing.  He  cleared  away  a  heap  of  rubbish 
Irom  the  church,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  Norwegian  antiquities* 
The  Greenlanders,  who  were  with  himi  could  haixlly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  perform  this  labour,  fearii^  that  the  souls  of  those  who 
were  buried  there  would  take  vengeance  for  being  disturbed. 
They  could  do  Kttle  for  want  of  proper  tools  :  all  that  they  dis- 
covered were  a  few  coals,  bones,  and  broken  urns ;  proving  either 
that  the  place  had  been  used  for  burial  before  the  colonists  were 
converted,  or  that,  after  conversion,  they  burnt  their  dead. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  the  Icelanders,  and  the  establish- 
ment there  of  a  colony  from  East-Greedond,  are  facts  which  no 
writer  will  now  pretend  to  controvert :  all  traces  of  this  settlement 
are  lost  at  a  very  early  age.  Tlie  latest  account  is  that  in  112L 
About  a  century  after  the  discovery,  a  bishop  from  Greenland  went 
thither  to  convert  the  settlers.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  cut 
off  by  the  natives  whom  they  called  Skrasllings,  who  crost  over  to 
West  Greenland,  and  are  believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Iceland^olony.  We  now  know  that  these  people 
are  Esquimaux,  a  kfiowlec^e  which  d»e  Moravian  missionaries 
have  procured  for  us ;  and  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  to  find  one 
of  the  most  feeble  of  the  American  tribes,  not  in  numbers,  but  is 
strength  and  stature,  appearing  as  a  formidable  and  destructive  «it- 
fliy  to  men  of  the  race  of  the  conquerors  of  Europe. 

The  dbcoveries  and  settlements  of  the  Icdanders  were  made 
before  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  That  event  took  place  to^ 
ward  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  :  the  first  missionary  who  is 
icnown  to  have  preached  among  them  was  a  Saxon  bishop  by  name 
Frederic ;  the  first  church  was  built  in  984,  by  Thorvard  Bodvarw 
sou.  Baptism  in  those  days  was  performed  by  immersion,  and 
many  persons  who  had  no  other  objection  to  receiving  tlie  new  re* 
ligion,  objected  to  this  initiatory  rite:  because  it  would  be  hi* 
4lecettt  they  said,  to  go  naked  into  the  water  like  boys.  A  sort  of 
compromise  was  made  with  them  :  they  renounced  paganism  by 
au£kring  themselves  to  be  signed  with  the  cross ;  and  though  this 
did  not  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  Christians,  it  gave  them 
the  privilege  of  eating  with  those  who  were  baptized,  and  of 
being  buried  close  to  the  church-yard.  It  is  apparent  from  this 
account,  that  the  missionaries  were  politic  enoogh,  like  the  Moors 
in  India,  to  hold  up  their  religion  as  more  honourable  than  that 
«f  the  idolaters.    The  Irish  also  scrupled  at  immersion,  but  it 
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for  m  widely  iSiknnt  reason :  original  sin  was  too  conrentent^ 
4a  well  as  too  agreeable  a  thing  for  them  to  be  content  to  part  with 
k  entirety^^o  *  they  used/  says  Stanihurst,  *  a  damnable  supersti- 
^OD^  leaving  the  right  arm  of  their  infants  unchristened,  (as  they 
term  it^)  to  the  intent  it  might  give  a  more  migracious  and  deadly 
blow/  The  Irish  made  another  curious  improvement  upon  baptism : 
water  was  good  enough,  they  thought,  for  the  infants  of  the  poor  ^ 
but  gentlemen's  children  were  baptized  in  milk : — ^it  is  odd  that  they 
did  not  give  the  preference  to  whiskey. 

The  Skalds  were  the  great  opponents  of  Christainity  in  Iceland^ 
for  the  same  reason  that  Demetrius  the  silversmith  and  hb  craA»* 
men  opposed  it  at  Ephesus.  The  mythology  of  the  country  waft 
in  great  measure  their  own  invention ;  or  at  least  they  did  for  it  what 
Hesiod  0«6ins  to  have  done  for  the  fables  of  the  Greeks.  But  it 
was  less  their  profession  than  their  vanity  which  was  wounded  by 
die  threatened  triumph  of  anotlier  faith;  for  from  this  mythology 
they  had  made  pp  a  poetical  language  as  strange  as  the  *  Corres- 
fkHidencies'  of  Swedenborg.  Had  the  missionaries  been  like  the 
QualLers,  who  insist  upon  Christening  the  days  of  the  week,  thu  ob- 
stacle might  have  been  insurmountable — the  poets,  however,  have 
dlways  enjoyed  a  dispensation  for  as  much  paganism  as  suited 
them, — till  Mr.  Toogood  and  the  editors  of  the  Methodbt  Ma* 
^azine  agreed  that  the  heathenish  word  Muse  was  not  to  be  tolerated 
Ml  Christian  poetry:  and  the  Skalds,  by  virtue  of  this  dispensation, 
continued  to  exercise  their  crad  after  they  had  found  it  expedient 
to  chaise  tb^ir  faith. 

Voo  Troil  gives  a  good  sample  of  their  figurative  stile.  '  I  hang 
the  round  beaten  gaping  snake  on  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  the 
mountain  bird,  at  the  gallows  of  Odin's  shield.'  The  round  beaten 
gaping  snake  is,  in  Skaldic  phrase,  a  ring;  the  end  of  the  bridge  of 
the  mountain  bird,  is  a  finger,  because  the  falconer  carries  the  nawlc 
on  his  hand.  Odin  is  put  for  the  sake  of  dignity.  It  was  usual  to 
hang  the  shield  on  the  arm,  and  hanging  suggested  the  ingenious 
antonomasia  of  gallows  for  arms :  so  that  the  sum  total  of  this 
nonsense,  when  put  into  plain  language,  is  merely,  I  place  the  ring 
on  the  filler.*  Hof,  in  Icelandic,  has  the  same  meaning  as  its  Eng- 


*  It  h  worlliT  of  remark  that  €}oigora«  nnqaeitiopably  a  man  of  great  powers 
■tveatecl  a  style  of  poetry  preoisety  liniUar  to  this  in  Spaia,  two  eentoriea  a§o» 
in  the  golden  age  of  Spanith  literature;  and  whftt  is  more  extraordinary,  the  itjle 
ibmid  adailfers.  The  first  half  dosen  Imes  of  his  Seledade^  wiU  show  the  retcmbtsnea. 

Eca  del  ano  U  oitaeioB  florida 

En  que  el  mentido  robador  de  Earopt 

(Media  lana  las  armas  de  su  frente. 

T  el  sol  todos  los  rayos  de  SQ  pelo) 

Lneientc  honor  del  Cielo 

Bn-campos  de  Zafiro  pace  estretlaf . 
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lisb  derivative  hoof;  but  it  likewise  means  decency  and  modenH 
don:  and  if  au  Icelandic  poet  wished  to  mention  either  of  those 
qualities^  it  was  considered  an  elegancy  to  express  them  by  some 
periphrasis  for  a  horse's  hoof.  We  are  told  that  this  diction  was 
jfashionable,  but  that  it  can  ever  have  been  popular  is  impossible  ; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  that  any  men  of  real  genius  should  ever 
have  continued  to  wrap  up  their  meaning  in  such  cumbrous  circum- 
locutions, in  fact,  the  best  pieces  of  Runic  poetry  which  have 
reached  us  are  free  from  such  absurdity. 

The  Runic  poems  resemble  the  Welsh  in  the  endless  complexity 
of  their  metre.  That  the  Grododin  of  Aneurin^  and  the  Hirlas 
Song  of  Cyveilioc  should  breathe  the  same  spirit,  and  savour  of  the 
tame  manners  as  the  Death  Song  of  Regner  was  to  be  expected ; 
but  that  the  Keltic  and  Runic  bards  should  equally  have  studied  all 
the  artifices  of  versification,  and  that  any  thing  so  complex  as  their  art 
of  poetry  should  have  been  invented  in  ages  so  barbarous,  are  curi- 
ous facts  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Perhaps  the  Welsh,  though 
they  hated  the  Saxous,  knew  the  fame  of  the  Skalds,  and  imitated 
them,  thinking  the  same  skill  might  be  displayed  to  more  advan- 
tage in  a  richer  and  more  harmonious  language.  This  is  probable^ 
b^ause  their  earlier  poems,  which  are  considerably  anterior  to  any, 
that  we  possess  of  Gothic  growth,  are  ruder  in  their  construction. 
The  Welbh  remains  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  deeply  is  the 
world  of  letters  indebted  to  the  excellent  and  learned  historian  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  for  so  incontestably  establishing  their  authenti- 
city, and  to  the  individual,*  who  at  his  single  expense  has  so  mu- 
Bificently  secured  them  from  farther  danger  by  means  of  the  press : 
they  contain  nothing,  however,  so  curious  as  the  earlier  and  later 
Eddas. 

But  was  the  mythology  of  the  Edda  at  any  time  the  be- 
lief of  the  Gothic  nations  f  Certainly  not  more  than  the  tales  io. 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  were  the  belief  of  the  Romans,  and  pro- 
bably less,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Skalds  went  on 
with  their  work  of  invention  long  after  the  conversion  of  these  peo- 
ple to  Christianity.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  &ixo-. 
Grammaticus :  and  Verstegan,  Schedius  and  Sanimes  show  no  other, 
resemblance  to  thishighly  poetical  system,  than  that  of  a  few  names. 
The  days  of  the  week  are  seven  good  witnesses  and  true,  and  four 
of  the  seven  bear  testimony  that  the  superstition  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
fiitheri  differed  considerably  from  the  machinery  of  the  Skalds. 
Sunday  and  Monday  are  not  classical  Pagans;  if  they  were,  they, 
would  have  been  So/day  and  Ltiitday: — he  Roman  etymology 

*  Mr.  Oven  Jonei.  It  is  no  extig^ration  to  say  that  this  gentleman  haa  giroA  a 
m$jnt  saaai&ceDt  proof  of  his  lore  of  litmtore  than  any  of  iu  boaned  patrons. 
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would  have  been  preserved  as  it  is  in  the  five  unchristened  days  of 
die  Spaniards.  Verstesan's  portraits  would  have  come  to  us  with 
more  authority,  if  he  Ipri  told  us  when  the  idols  sat  for  them—- but 
we  know  from  Ccesar  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  gods  of  the  Ger^ 
mans — ^in  the  Edda  they  only  appear  in  a  very  insignificant  fable, 
and  Tuisco  and  Seatordo  not  appear  there  at  all.  It  is  manifest 
therefore  that  the  Skalds  have  dropt  half  the  mythology ;  and  tfab 
renders  it  probable  that. they  modelled  to  their  own  fancy  wbtt 
they  retained.  Lok,  thoa^h  in  the  Edda  he  is  evidently  the  At* 
vil  of  a  sportive  imagination^  seems  to  have  left  his  traces  in  our 
word  luck — with  the  Romans  the  very  reverse  of  this  procesa 
took  place :  when  they  erected  altars  to  Fortune,  the  personage 
originated  from  the  word,  with  us  th^  word  owes  its  origin  to  tb# 
personage.  Thb  is  the  difference  between  the  superstition  of  a 
barlnrous  and  a  civilized  people.  Apotheoses  of  this  kind  have 
not  entirely  ceased  ;  they  are  still  in  use  among  the  poets,  and  at 
less  expence  of  diction  than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  Then 
if  the  poet  thought  proper  to  elevate  hope  or  fear,  or  any  other  of 
the  family,  into  the  rank  of  an  existing  being,  it  was  necessary  to 
designate  die  gender ;  but  since  the  last  improvements  in  printings 
the  reader  is  let  into  the  secret  more  easily.  It  is  but  beginning 
the  word  with  a  capital  letter,  now  that  the  other  substantivea 
have  ceased  to  be  thus  distinguished;  vbA  pre»to,  the  metamop* 
pbosis  is  complete. 

Travellers  in  the  days  of  Romance  vn*ite  of  a  coun^  called  Ha** 
oyson,  where  a  generation  of  Christians  were  preserved  from  ^  a 
cursed  emperor  of  Persia,  that  bight  Saures/  by  being  miracttlously 
enveloped  with  a  cloud  of  darkness.  That  darkness,  it  was  said^ 
was  an  impenetrable  rampart  for  them  and  their  posterity,  while 
those  within  lived  in  the  light  and  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven; 
The  people  of  the  adjoining  country  could  4)ear  at  times  their  voices 
and  the  crowing  of  cocks  and  the  neighii^  of  steeds ;  but  aU  cem« 
municatioii  was  impossible.  Iceland,  in  its  best  ages,  was  ahnoat 
as  much  concealed  from  tlie  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  enjoying 
durmff  the  long  twilight  which,  in  Europe,  preceded  the  chmi  of 
knovpiedge,  not  indeed  a  sunshine  of  its  own,  but  a  clear  bo- 
real light.  For  sef<^  centuries  the  Icelanders  seem  to  have  suf* 
fared  no  political  evils  whatever;  an  exemption,  of  which  the  Idt- 
lory  of  the  world  affords  oo  other  escample :  Arcadia,  ehtt !  behingt 
Co  the  poets;  and  Iceland  would  not  have  enjoyed  this  goUeoage^ 
but  for  its  poverty  and  its  iron  climate. 

It  ia  not  poasiUe  to  imagine  a  country  more  extraordinary 
than  this  islatid  for  natand  realms;  but  the  old  acoounu  of  it 
aMb  k  cxttaordiaary  in  a  difibmnt  way.  For  it  seems  that  thoagh 
NidMlaa  de  I^n^  the  friar  of  Qxford,  whose  discovaiy  of  <tha  wtfth 
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|)ole  is  laid  doWnr  by  Gemrd  M^rcator,  tmd  •ttested  by  tio  las*  a ) 
lltan  Mutter  John  Dee,  touched  tt  IcelUnd^  it  exeited  feiucii  less  of 
his  attention  than  the  Nigra  Rupetf  the  hi^  Mack  rock  of  annj  miles 
in  circuit,  which  was  the  |)oint  of  bis  discovery ;  and  though  he  (w^ 
nished  King  Edward  II L  with  his  hvmiio  Fortunntv^qui  libtr  im* 
cipit  a  gradu  54  usqw  ad  poium,  the  people  of  Ei tgtand  and  of  Gei^ 
many  were  still  ignorant  of  the  real  stateoflceland^andtbelcelaliders 
were  in  bad  repute  for  a  very  singular  reason*  Hecia  was  luppased 
to  be  the  mouth  of  hell ;  a  fact  which  could  not  be  doubtcilaflc/T  sb6 
report  of  certain  creifable  mariners,  who  in  the  mid  sea  between 
Germany  and  that  island,  when  they  were  going  right  before  the 
breeae  with  all  sails  set,  met  the  soul  of  the  Bishop  of  Bremen  io 
a  ship  sailing  against  wind  and  wither  as  swiAriy  as  thrmscl?es» 
bound  for  the  burning  mounttiin.  HecIa  therefore  was  eonckicM 
to  be  the  shortest  way  to  Pandeemonium,  and  it  could  hardly  be  etM^ 
pected  that  people  would  live  so  near  tlie  devil  v^ithout  having  dcvU 
ngs  with  him.  Tliis  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  early  cosmogra- 
|>hists,  and  even  so  late  a  writer  ab  Peter  Heylyn,  though'  be  sayis 
that  to  judicious  men  the  nattnal  reason  of  these  flames  is  plain 
and  obvious,  assures  us,  nevertheless,  that  *  few  of  the  people  bill 
bave  some  familiar  spirit  to  do  them  service ;  and  notwitbskmdi«g 
the  eikdeavours  of  the  ministers  to  pin^e  them  irom  their  impie^ 
yet  it  is  to  grafted  in  them  that  they  cantfot  leslve  ic' 

Peter  Heyl}^  ought  to  have  known  better,  bteauKe  Hakkyt  hoi 

Cblisbed  AmgHm 'Jones's  acemmt  of  the  oetintt^  threescore  .years 
fore  this  senseless  calumny  was  repeated.  Antrim  Jonas'sireatlso 
•wed  its  birth  to  a  feeling  of  patriotic  indignatbn  at  the  «nisrepre« 
sentations  whidi  were  at  that  time  current  in  Europe.  The  partiei»lar 
cause  of  provocation  was  a  description,  or  rather  a  lampeen  in^rerse, 
which  made  the  goed  Bishop  of  Olen  exceedingly  angry*  *  14ief0 
came  to  light,'  says  he,  *  at  Hamburgli  about  the  year  W  Clwitit 
1661,  a  very  deformed  imp,  b^otten  by  a  certein  petUar  mt  0«r«v 
many;  namely,  a  bookot  German  rhymes^  t>f  all  that  ever  were 
read  the  most  filthy  and  slanderous  against  tite  nation  ef  Iceland. 
Neither  did  it  suffice  the  base  printer  once  to  send  abroad  tbalt 
iMse  brat,  but  he  must  pirblisb  it  ako  three  or  four  times  ofer^  that 
he  might  hereby,  what  lay  in  htm,  more  'deeply  disgrace  our  inoo- 
cetit  nation  :-^so  great^  was  the  maUce  of  this  printer,  and  his  de# 
aire  so  greedy  to  get  lucre  by  a  thing  unlaiwlifi.  Hts  name  hi  Jmh 
diim  jJen,  a  man  worthy  to  become  iionli  food.'  Bishop ''Fli^yrlak^ 
when  he  made  this  bitter  jest,  roust  iuive  been  in  a  di«|M]silsoii^  id 
pass  rigorous  laws  against  libelling ;  but  as  ii  wasiiikpossUble  to 
ituike  a  second  Daniel  of  Uk  printer,  init,  becanse  be  was  not^ 
leabuiri,  and  secondly,  because  if  he  had  been  there,  there  ^aaoo 
]i(m%  «Mn  bafanging  to  the  episoopai  oem't,  tbe  4rfshbpibai^fe<- 
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•ooraeto  tamcb  IwMer  mode  of  procecdHig;  dntef  eaipkjfiog 
Anigrim  JonM  to  write  a  true  accounl  of  the  country^  id  c<mlttt»- 
tmrof  this  hbe  one. 

Biaho>  I'boflak  wit  «§  lealous  for  the  we] foret  as  for  the  honour 
«f  Ue  eoiiiiUyy  and  hit  mesKiry  is  deienredly  reverenced.  lie  6r9t 
•jfUiuhtd  a  priothig  oAce  there,  and  by  bU  niean3  the  Bible  wae 
•puMiabed  in  the  Icelandic  tongue^-^for  the  .Reformatioa,  after  a 
^Itort  straggle,  had  obtained  a  complete  victory  in^lcaland.  The 
pme,  had  it  eiieted  im  earlier  ages,  might  have  tared  tome  of  the 
«M  Icelavdic  heroes  considerable  trouble  in  recording  tlieir  achieve- 
iMate.  Olof  of  Hinrdarbult  ciirved  the  history  of  his  adventures 
upos  th»  rafters  of  hit  bouse ;  and  Tborkil  Hake  did  the  tame  thing 
upeo  his  chair  and  bis  bedntead.  But  the  golden  days  of  the  Ice- 
landers were  ever  before  they  received  these  blessings.  *  Their  ban- 
sw/  saya  JouaSy '  were  built  from  ancient  time  stalely  and  sumptu* 
ously  enough,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  counUry,  with  tiift- 
Jwr,  slonesy  and  tnrf,  until  such  time  as  traffic  and  exchange  of  wares 
hegau  to  cease  between  them  and  the  Norwegians^  who  were  wont  to 
supply  them  with  limber,  and  for  that  cause  now  our  houses  b^ 
gin  lo  decay;  when  neither  we  have  woods  coavwient  for  bnlhJU 
Mig,  nor  yet  tfaeie  are  now  a-da>s,  as  there  were  in  old  times,  ireei 
can  upott^Miv  shores  by  the  benefit  of  the  sea,  wluch  may  in  any 
aort  relies  us;  whereupon  many  of  our  country  villages  are  much 
dacayoAlrom  their  aucieut  integrity— some  whereof  be  fallen  to 
Ihe  ground,  andodMrs  be  very  niiaoas.-  TVif^ Norwegians  were 
themeelves  a>declHiing  people, for  the  saoM  cauds  as  the  icehmders/ 
basausfl  they  had  ceased  to  he  independent,  and  t>ecause  they  had 
aoCyel  feeovered  the  havoc  made  hy  the  black  pestilence,  and  felt 
dMsriirftfl  af  the  ineteased  ri^Dur  of  the  climate.    The  failure  of 

'  the  drift  vN»o(lwhioh  it- thus  meutionedis  curious,  because  Hor- 
Mhow  lio  yeara  afterwards  says,  that  great  quantities  of  line  large 

'  timhar  every  year  oame  floating  ashore,  and  that  the  people  not 
havi^  means  of  transportii^  it  to  their  countrymen  in  other  parts 
ef  the  iialand  who  are  in  waul  of  fuel,  nor  able  to  consume  the  whole 
thameslveo,  let  it  lie  in  heaps  and  rot.  Mr.  Hooker  also  tells  us, 
thai  ««oh  tioiher  is  cast  upon  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts, 
Thehiference  therefore  seems  to  be,  that  when  Jonas  wrote,  some 
chance  accumulation  of  ice  had  diverted  the  current  which  set  in 
for  these  shores.  The  Greenlaadersare  supplied  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  owe  lo  ibis  provision  their  sole  means  of  subsistence ; 
their  houses,  their  boats,  even  their  arrows  are  made  of  the  wood 
vriiich  the  sea  widts  to  them  ;  aiid  if  their  necessities  were  not  thus 
peovided  for>  ihe  country  viould  he  uninhabitable.  This  drift  wood 
coaaiBtachieiSyjQffir:  aspins,  willow,  alder  and  birch  are  also  founds 
SBdlarehandoedar;  whenoeit  comes  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  as- 
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ceitmed*  '  Iceland  itself  at  one  Ikne  abowMlecr  with  forefte**  Hw 
first  tettlera  are  said  to  have  cut  their  way  tbrougb  -the  thicbata; 
this  however  may  possibly  mean  nothing  more  than  the  bnwl^ 
wood  which  still  exists  there;  but  the  bog-M4*dy  nd  the ^ roots  of 
trees  which  are  sometimes  fouod^  proiw  beyond  all  doubt  t&at 
tbens  was  a  time  when  the  climate  of  Iceland  was  not  too  8^> 
vere  for  the  growth  of  forest  trees.  Von  Troil  suppoies  thai  the 
aurturbrand  has  been  formed  by  lava,  which  sweeping  away  whole 
woodsy  charred  them  by  burning  and  smothering  them  at  the 
same  time  :  but  he  forgets  that  trees,  if  swept  aw«y  by  the  kva, 
would  have  floated  upon  it  like  straws  upon  a  st>«am ;  and  by  Ifer- 
rebow's  account  it  is  found  in  layers  between  the  rocks.  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  did  not  visit  that  part  of  the  country  where  this  remarka- 
ble substance  is  procured. 

Jonas  complains  of  the  want  of  foreign  trade  :  in  those  da^ 
Iceland  had  little  to  offer  to  tlie  merchant.  There  was  its 
eyder-down,  which  is  still  one  of  its  main  commodities ;  its  Iiii|^ 
which  in  the  17  th  century  was  accounted  in  England  '  a  fit  diab 
for  a  nobleman's  table;*  and  its  fakona^  wbich  were  worthy 
to  take  flight  Arom  a  prince's  hand.    They  are  reoiarkable  for  a 

f  eater  variety  of  -plumage  than  is  found  on  any  other  of  the  tribe, 
he  white  falcon  is  the  rarest  variety :  all  that  are  taken  ot  this  oo* 
lour  are  still  reserved  for  the  King  of  Denmark,  who,  according  to 
Idr.  Hooker,  'sets  so  high  a  vakie  upon  them,  and  so  little  upon  the 
lives  of  his  oppressed  subjects,  that  a  law  has  beett  enacted,  de* 
darii^  it  death  to  any^  oqe  who  shall  destroy  one  of  these  Imtb/ 
The  sentence  shoidd  not  have  b^^n  in  the  present  tense,  for  the  law 
is  in  the  spirit  of  our  old  forest  laws,  and  cannot  be  of  much  later 
date.  Old  writers  relate  an  odd  custcMn  of  the  hawks  of  Norway : 
the  last  bii-d  which  they  caught  on  a  winter's  day,  they  took  home 
alive,  that  he  might  keep  their  feet  warm  at  night ;  imd  in  tbo 
morning  when  they  let  him  go,  they  noticed  which  way  he  fled,  aad 
went  out  themselves  to  prey  in  a  different  direction,  h&ag  nnwUlinf 
to  do  their  bed*fellow  any  injury,  because  of  the  comfort  which  thej 
bad  derived  from  him.*  If  the  Iceland  falcon  had  the  same  cue* 
torn,  be  wotdd  certainly  chuse  an  eyder-duck  for  his  foot-warmo'* 
The  dogs  of  this  island  also  were  in  AMhion  among  us  for  a  full 
century.     Massinger  mentions  them — 

'  Would  I  might  lie 

Like  a  dog  under  her  table,  and  serve  fo^a  footstool ' 

So  I  might  have  my  belly  full  of  that 

Her  iceiand  cur  refuses. 

Peter  Heylyn  calls  them  the  delight  of  ladies ; — but  they  wsere  not 

*  LoptoQ  telli  the  lame  stoiy  of  the  English  BMrlia.    iSinqiia,  15S4. 
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dttitat  fmmi'mlk^hf  ot  Uamyi  for  Sir  Rigpr  TTHn^pt 
apcakipgtor  vImu  hecdUs  Jtck  PadcUag  SaieU*F«MC%  Mjt  Ibif 
'  OMki  fcolinf  tlmr  biiiiiMM  mi4  tbtir  livelihood,  and  livo  like  Ico- 
laiideifaQck%  by  ihewiiig  tricki  for  breed/ 

Btot  fllKMk  d(^  end  fwoM  were  btti  pocNT  ertkJet  to  iovite  t^ 
cheat;  eodit  wet  found  better^  fetch  liug  from  the  banks  of  Nev» 
fotindleari  than  firoei  the  etoroiy  sees  of  the  remotesl  Mortb»  Few 
perBoae  therefore  viettkig  Icelafid  for  busioeasj  eod  ooee  for  €tirKMi<> 
ty,  we  bed  no  eccouet  of  it  in  Eoglend  Arom  Hekk^t's  time^ 
tiU  abomfifty  yeeo  eflKS  a  trenslatioo  appeared  from  the  Daniih 
of  Honobow'a  m/tnm\m^»y of  the  country.  This  is  the  book 
whieh  contains  the  two  remarkable  chapters  cooceroing  owls 
end  .snakes^  to  which  we  alluded  oo  a  former*  occasion.  It 
is  likewise  remarkaUe  for  a  most  extraordinary  execrations 
theaolhor  makes  the  country  seven  hundred  and  twenty  mSes  lonf*«- 
its  aclual  length  is  aboot  two  hundred  and  sixty.  ThiS|  however, 
thoiigh  the  work  is  meant  as  an  eukgium  upon  Iceland,  seems  te 
heve  proceeded  more  horn  ignorance  than  dmign.  For  Horrebow 
did  not  travel  over  theisland  himself,  but  took  the  report  of  others. 
Bui  though  this  enormous  error  stares  us  in  the  face  ia  the  veiyiront 
of  tbe  book,  the  book  itself  mast  not  be  estimated  by  such  a  sam» 
jde ;  it  is,  indeed,  so  methodical  as  to  be  sometimes  dull  and  som^ 
times  ludicrous,  but  there  is  plain  matter  of  foct  sufficient  to  atone 
for  greater  foalls.  The  English  translation  is  remarkable  for  its 
ridiculous  form  "iWis  complain,  and  with  good  reason,  of  our 
travellers  in  quarto,  who  make  a  two  guinea  conuaodity  of  what 
a  ceatury  age  would  have  cost  but  a  faalf-a*crown  :  the  English 
Horrebow  is  even  more  unreasonable ;  matter  which,  if  the  meteo* 
rolegical  tables  were  omitted,  would  not  exceed  tbe  limits  of  an  ar- 
ticle ia  this  journal,  isspread  over  a  folio. 

lecJand  became  an  olgcct  of  inteiest  to  naturalists  after  it  was 
visiled  in  177d>by  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  but  the  short  account  of  this 
vc^^lge  which  was  published  by  Von  Troil,  served  rather  to  excite 
curiosity  than  to  gratify  it.  Sir  John  Stanley's  communications  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edmburgb,  were  confined  to  one  of  tbe  won- 
den  of  the  island ;  and  of  the  minute  and  ample  wock  of  Olaften 
and  Povebea,  a  short  abridgement  in  Phillips's  collection  of  voyages 
aad  travels,  k  all  that  has  appeared  in  our  lanj^uage.  At  length 
however,  we  have  a  rich  harvest  of  information.  Mr.  Hook^i- 
cr's  jornnal,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  misfortune  by  which 
his  pepers  and  collections  of  every  kind  were  destroyed,  still 
forms  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  volume ;  and  tboiigh 
much  yet  reoiains  for  tbe  researches  of  tbe  geologistj  yet  a  fidl 
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md  nUkh^nfTf  ttnowledge  of  Ae  fkyncai  (i|if<WMm,  miihm  «m» 
nl  and  polilkiii  itnie  of  the  iaiaiid,  may  b«<ibuintd  from  M*  ««». 
vela,  ami  from  the  more  aataoaWo  work  oiF  Sir  Oeorgo  Mackanaio. 

Raikiaviky  the  capital  of  tiM  klaod,  is  but  a  UMrabIa  piaeo,  cM- 
takring  about  MO  iubabitanU.  The  houses  are  \n  two  aif  aeta  or 
father  rows,  which  form  a  right  angle ;  tlie  longest  taogo  eaieMliag 
along  the  beach.  Ona  iKmse  and  only  one  is  btiik  of  briek,  tlia 
rest  are  made  of  plaoks,  and  appear  at  a  tinie  diatanre  Itko  ao 
many  granaries.  Tbe  merchaots'  bouses- are  only  lo  be  distam> 
gnished  from  the  rest,  by  one  or  two  weoden^iaMiiesi  and  by  a  few 
glass  windows.  Tbe  want  of  glass  in  other  twmscs  Is  supplied 
by  the  chorion  and  ammo$  of  Ste  sheep,  stretched  upon  a  hoop 
and  laid  or er  an  opening  in  the  roof,  with  a  wooden  afautlor  l» 
protect  it  in  stormy  weather;  for  smaller  windows  at  the  aide  of  tka 
door,  bladders  are  used,  lliese  mercbanta'  bonaasi  being  the  beat 
in  Iceland,  are  made  in  Norway.  The  warebousea  serve  Ibr  sIk^, 
where  the  merchants  retail  their  foreign  coasmoditiea,  and  raoeiew 
in  exchange  such  articles  as  the  isiaud  produces  far  espoHatiaak 
The  most  conspicuous  butidiog  is  the  Houre  of  CorrecMQ ;  ibo 
Cathedral  is  of  considerable  siae,  has  large  glass  windo%vs,  a  iittio 
aquare  wooden  tower  with  two  belts,  and  is  roofed  with  tiles  $  but 
it  is  sadly  dila|»ida(ed.  lliis  is  tbe  only  stone  building  in  iMkiavlkp 
amd  yet  the  main  street  is  so  oft>strueled  with  rocks,  that  a  cart,  if 
^re  were  such  a  thing  in  Iceland,  could  not  proceed  half  a  doaefe 
wds.'  There  are  a  few  miscnMe  huts  mised  but  Hltle  abo^  the 
level  of  the  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town;  each  of 
Ibem  has  two  or  three  machines  near  it  on  which  tlie  iubabitanla 
bang  their  fishmg  dresses  to  dry. 

The  dress  of  ttie  men  consists  of  a  woollen  shirt,  a  sImtC  waiolcont 
and  jacket  of  coarse  dotb,  and  still  coarser  Irowaers.  Thehr 
bats  resemble  those  of  otn*  coal  heavers.  Their  clolb  they  manw* 
fecttire  themselves ;  for  die  art  of  weaving  they  are  indeiited  10 
Denmark,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  lienefit  f^ich  Denmark  baa  bo^ 
^owed  upon  them.  Some  weaving  frames  were  sot  upat  tbe  Kiog'b 
expense  almost  threescore  years  ago,  and  workmen  aent  over  lo 
instruct  tbe  natives  in  their  tise.  It  woidd  have  been  well  if  fasa 
Panish  Majesty  tmd  taken  measures  fer  instructing  lliem  in  anotliar 
port  of  tbe  process  through  whidi  doth  peases.  *  Aa  bitfaerlo^ 
lays  Horrebow,  *  they  bave  bad  no  foUing  mills,  it  mui4  be  ia»* 
ngined  that  they  bave  a  deal  of  trouble  in  ftdHng  and  milkaf 
their  woollen  goods,  and  indeed  it  is  ao ;  for  tliey  have  no  other  in- 
itrument  for  this  purpose  than  a  barrel  with  lK>di  ends  straek  out ; 
into  tiiis  they  put  tbe  goods  wiiicb  re^piife  astlKng,  two  per* 
aons  tlieo  pJiior  .tbemselvea  on  thoKround  over  ajaiiist  each  othei^ 
and  with  their  feet  go  through  tbe  operation,  io  the  barreL    Smafl 
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i^fy  wUaaic» wad  fmmiti wi^ grit  tifttbte/  Tkctehowevor 
aeiUiar  dw  OMit  dNioiit  mt  liie  HMtt  ftwkwsrd  of  thair  ofMraliaoi, 
nHMmaaatbarlidkttt^l  *  «  AiUflig  brMclm  ifae  peo|ile  oAm 
^  tktm  cmmni  fook  tbemttlvM  •botn,  kf  whkb  mmmm  lk<7  <^9»* 
imei  •  imbiiof  ptrpelwiUy  rockiag  and  mmmg  tl»ir  liiiil%  dMugk 
iMy  ba«e  BDilNiig  oa  tiiaai  Aat  ^aaoli  flutit^/  Our  reoent  twigt 
brs  birre  mH  informed  ut  whcditr  kk  niU  ibeoMioai  for avtty 
'  lo  te  Ui  otra  {Mag  mill ;  if  it  be»  wa  ahouid  duak  that  pa* 
kaae  baeii  aoticed,  whtcb  woaid  liaae  ai^ 


caliaritf  of  geityra 

titled  Uofvebew  to  class  tba  kahaderi  af  his  tioie  among  the  ^ 
latb.  l»tbafisr0ali^iba«am«|Mfffora»lbavai4af  Mliogiy 
treading  the  doth  ia  a  tab ;  ia  thn  maiiaer  a  girl  oat  faU  tmatf 
pidf  of  hase  la  four  ar  five  boars. 

11m  ehttdiea,-  as  Is  -the  case  etery  ^i-bere  in  Eufapa  eaeepi  ia 

Eaglaad,  look  like  little  aseti  and  voaN».    The  oidaaaiy  drasa 

af  thaaMNBen  isnot  nalikeaiieof  the  mastcaavenicia  aad  baoaaa 

iag  fcyhioas  of  oar  owa  caaetry.     The  fall  dress  is  showy  but  aal 

iaelcgMU;  the  brklel  drass  is  ttiil  anna  sho^ry.     The  head  dnsa 

waiUd  base  shocked  Lsdoier  as  inach  as  the  *  velvet  power*  Ipoiii 

Tarfcajs  which  ha  called  a  veageaace  davilk     Jt  is  slia|ied  like  a 

hwga  flat  bora,  risiag  from  a  aort  of  larbaa  aad  beadiag  fonmwd. 

What  woaM  the  go^  bishof  haive  -eaid  to  sach  a  fasbioa  as  daaf 

ha  who  would  have  a  wife  reaworiier  St.  Paul;  wrheaever  she  m* 

oa  her-oais  aad  call  to  aiiiid  her  sabjectioB  to  her  busbaod  i    Vh 

though  the  Jceland  wife  esalts  ber  horn  ia  this  aMnner^  sutqectioB 

to  the  more  worthy  gender  is  practically  acknowledged ;  and  lo  the 

gveat  ^hscofafoit  of  oar  English  traveUers,  tbe  ladies  of  a  Aanily  wait 

at  table  apao  their  giiasts.    llray  have  aaotber  custom,  of  whkh 

tbe  traveUets-coasphiin  atiU  aiore  feelingly  ;  that  of  rettwniag  thanks 

by  ao-ombiaea  and  akias.    Mr.  Hooker  describes  a  ladicaauseoaaa 

ansMig  6oai  this  cttstom,  ia  which  the  man  was  aMre  fartanale 

than  die  master,    tte  ^>bamied  leave,  in  one  of  bis  eacui sians,  ta 

have  bai  ctanaer  dresaed  in  tbe  Prfest^s  house,  near  which  he  bad 

pitched  bis  teats ;  bis  maoi  Jacob,  a  very  baeresting  peraoaags^ 

trboaa  ^uottawly  end  forms  a  most  unwefeame  ooadmion  to  ibia 

avemfol  hiritory,  was  tbe  cook.    Jacob  was  longer  thaa  astnJ  abaat 

his  baaitiess,  and  Mr.  Hooker  being  iatpatient,  made  bis  .wtagr 

tfaroif hanmke  aad  darknew  into  what  be  calls  ibe  caokiagjraoni^ 

a  Idtchenbetng  too  digudied  an  appeliatioo  for  sach  a  den.  Ucne  Jm 

discovered- Jacob  nttiiig  on  tbe  'groond,  with  two  or  three  filthy  wo* 

men  ahoat  bha,  regardtag  bis  opeiations,  and  marvelling  at  ji»  frj^ 

mg-*pan,m  wbich  be  was  daesstng  same  sliced  fish,  oaaiire4iadlad 

an  the  bamearth,  between  bis  l^s.   Clom  by  ban  wasa  |Matty>gnl, 

1  want  Jafcobfs  atlaatian  aamaah>that  eaaiy  i 
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fWiemed  ber  wktiaftliceof  4lie6ih»  mid  she,  inretimi  foreymj  piece^ 
roie  up,  took  him  round  the  neck  and  kissed  htm.  Her  expresskMi 
of  gratitude  vns  so  much  to  Jacob's  taste,  that  this  bait  would  havo 
drawn  ail  the  fish  out  of  the  frying-pan,  if  his  master  had  not  arrived 
m  time  to  remind  him  that  he  wished  to  have  a  slice  or  two  aavvii 
ibr  himself.  Mr.  Hooker's  ill  fortune  led  him,  befbre  he  left  the 
house,  to  present  a  snuff  box  to  the  mistoess,  a  Hule  dirty  ugly  oM 
woflMin,  by  no  means  free  from  cutaneous  disorder.  The  old  lady 
imagined  that  he  only  meant  to  give  her  the  snuff;  but  when  she 
was  made  to  understand  that  the  box  was  also  included  in  the  gift, 
she  instantly  repaid  him  with  an  embrace ;  from  wMcfa,  he  says,  ho 
extricated  himself  with  all  possible  haste,  and  ran  to  warii  himself  iar 
the  nearest  stream. 

The  morals  of  the  Icelanders  are  libelled  by  that  German  '  wh« 
was  worthy  to  become  lion's  food  ;' — and  by  Andernon,  whose 
calumnies  upon  this  head  are  contradicted  by  Horrebow,  %vrtfa  more 
mildness  than  such  misrepresentations  deserve.  The  Danes  indeed, 
who  like  the  other  northern  nations  have  aped  the  manners  of  tbe 
French,  and  are  now  paying  the  price  of  their  predilection  for  that 
corrupt  and  treacherous  people,  have  imported  their  immoralities 
kito  Reikiavik,  and  materially  injured  those  with  whom  they  ha* 
bitually  associate.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  says,  that  women  who  lived 
in  open  adultery  were  received  into  company,  and  even  noticed  by 
the  bishop,  with  as  much  familiarity  as  if  their  characters  had- been 
blameless.  This  contagion  is  confirmed  to  Reikiavik,  and  even  tfaere^ 
he  says,  considering  the  loose  lives  of  the  Danes,  it  is  astonishing 
how  litde  progress  it  has  made.  They  set  the  natives  an  examples 
of  irrehgion  as  well  as  licentiousness,  for  none  of  them  attend  the 
church  ;  but  the  Icelanders  are  a  religious  people,  and  every  where^ 
except  in  the  capital,  they  preserve  the  purity  of  their  mtoners  as 
well  as  their  fiiith.  There  is  an  equality  in  the  country  which  it 
ftvourable  to  morals.  The  servants  are  considered  as  neariy  on  ar 
level  with  the  children  of  the  house.  In  America,  these  helpers,  as 
they  call  themselves,  display  their  sense  of  independence  by  being 
insolent.  An  English  lady  at  New^York  rang  the  bell  for  tea ; 
and  after  some  time  repeated  the  summons,  that  her  visitors  might 
not  be  kept  waiting :  farther  delay  provoked  a  louder  caH ;  upon 
which  the  angry  Aonerican  waiting-maid  put  her  head  in  at  the  door 
and  exclaimed,  '  the  more  you  ring,  the  more  I  wont  come.'  In 
Iceland  the  equality  is  natural,  and  therefore  unobtrusive ;  the  ser« 
vants  are  generally  orphans,  or  the  cUldren  of  very  poor  farmers  ; 
they  partake  in  the  recreations  as  well  as  the  labour  of  the  ftunily  ; 
whilst  spinning,  knitting  and  sowing  are  going  on  in  their  long 
winter  durkness,  some  one  reads  aloud  the  old  tales  and  histories 
«iiisbtliiir«ncestorsprodti€od^^aol  mors  ibr  the- honour  than  for 
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tlie  Uewflgof  Icelaud.  Scarce^  a  farnn  home  U  wHIuvtf  9091^  9^ 
t^eae  boob,  whicl^  they  exchange  with  each  otbeic  at d^vrdb^  t^ 
'ooly  of^rtuoUy  they  have  of  meeti^^; ;  an^  ihus  the  Uterpry  wea)tl| 
pf  every  pariah  continuai^y  prculatesu  The  secvapt^  being  thus  as* 
SQcialed  wUfa  the  fainily,  not  unfrequently  marry  their  masteip's  chil- 
dren; this  is,  iiHteeil,  so  usual,  that  a  pctor  faroier  sends  hU  sop  oif 
his  daughter  to  berve  in  the  uouse  of  one  more,  affluentj,  ip  hopei 
that  such  a  ponne^jon  may  be  formed. 

The  law  of  inheritance  is  favourable  to  this  equality*  No  entails 
are  allowed;  the  property  pf  the  deceased  is  divided  in  equal  pof- 
tioua  among  the  spfis^  the  eldest  bavii^  th^  privilege  of  chusing  hia 
ahare.  The  daughters  have  each  half  a  son's  portiou ;  tlie  wido%|f 
half  the  estate.  Were  the  law  of  primogeniture  established,  U  migbi 
promote  the  improvement  qf  the  country  by  fovouring  the  accu- 
mulation of  property;  but  a  wise  legislator  would  ps^use  before 
he  ventured,  for  this  consideration,  tp  change  a  system  which  has 
been  certainly  found  favourable  to  virtue  and  happiness.  Tbp 
poor  laws  are  remarkable.  Every  householder  i?  compelled  to  re^ 
G^e  his  relations  who  cannot  support  themselves  to  th^  fourt^ 
degjree  qf  kindr^.  T^^e  travellers  say  nothing  of  the  moral  effect 
of  this  syytefp,  wbip(i,  perhaps^  they  bad  little  opportunity  or  tim^ 
to  observe ;  jbut  it  is  an  interesting  subject  of  mquMj.  The  bouse- 
hpldi&r  who  has  uq  j^in^m^n  that  require  bi^  assistance,  must  contri- 
bute to  the  ^|H}B9F^  <>f  ^^  P^^h  eitner  by  taking  into  his  family 
pome  orphaq  qr  fgei)  peispn^  or  by  paying  an  annual  rate  propor- 
tioned to  jfis  property.  This  ta^  falls  heavily :  a  landliolder  wh<^ 
j^ys  oij^y  twp  or  three  rix-dollars  to  the  revenue,  js  not  unfre- 
jguentlj  called  upon  for  foi^,  fifty,  or  even  i^ixty,  towards  the  main* 
teuam^e  .of  the  poor  in  his  district,  if  be  does  not  chuse  to  receive 
any  of  j^bem  into  his  faipily.  These  poor  laws  are  strictly  enfo^rc^d 
by  the  hreppstior^  of  every  parish. 

Tt^e /Other  taxfif  are  light,  and  do  not  suffice  for  the  civil  esta- 
blishment ,of  the  isi^id.  The;;sysselnien  collect  them  in  kind,  and 
pre  regu^red  )to  pav  the  aipount  in  money  to  the  landfoged  or  trea- 
furer ;  they  therefore  dispense  of  the  produce  to  the  merchants, 
taking  the  cl;iance  of  loss  or  gain,  and  retaining  a  third  as  their  sa- 
lary, jf  prop9ftioo  not  morie  than  adequate  to  the  trouble  and  re- 
sponsibility of  their  office.  The  commerce  of  the  island  has  been 
exempt  from  all  duties  since  1787*  This  exemption  was,  perhaps, 
granted  in  consequjence  of  the  dreadful  state  to  which  Iceland  was  re- 
duc^^jin  i78^>  by  volcanic  eruptions  more  tremendous  than  any 
which  hw^j^ver  been  recorded  in  its  annals!  The  trade  bad  long  been 
decl^nii^.  From  the  I^egiuning  of  the  last  century,  till  the  year  1^76, 
St  was  in  the  handjs  of  a  chartered  companv^  by  whosje  monopoly 
the  )fid^def8  ive/e  gre^itly  oppressed.    It  wj^  then  no^inafly 
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vested  io  the  king,  and  carried  on  vvitb  a  fund  of  four  millions  of 
doilart,  which  the  government  provided.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
the  stock  of  every  kind  was  sold,  and  it  was  found  that  the  capital 
had  diminished  more  than  an  eighth  part.  The  remainder  was 
then  vested  in  commissioners^  who  were  empowered  to  lend  monej 
at  four  per  cent,  to  those  who  would  embark  in  the  trade  of  Iceland, 
which  was  freed  from  imposts  for  twenty  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  exemption  was  prolonged  for  Ave  years ;  but  the  state 
of  its  trade  will  come  more  properly  under  consideration  in  treat- 
ing of  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country. 
*  Fish  and  oil  are  the  chief  articles  of  export :  besides  these,  how- 
ever, the  Icelanders  export  wool,  coarse  woollen  goods,  skins  and 
feathers.  The  eider  dovim  is  one  of  their  most  valuable  commodities; 
it  sells  for  twelve  shillings  a  pound,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  be«> 
neBt  which  h  thus  derived  from  the  eider  ducks,  a  severe  penalty  n 
inflicted  upon  any  person  who  kills  one.  Both  Mr.  Hooker  and  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie  saw  these  birds  upon  the  little  island  of  Vedoe,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  spots  appertaining  to  Iceland,  and  the  residence 
of  the  former  Stiftamptman  Stephenson,  who,  as  a  special  mark 
of  distinction,  still  retains  that  title.  On  the  other  tminhabited 
islets  they  form  their  rude  nests  among  the  old  and  half  decay^  sea 
weeds  which  the  storms  have  cast  high  on  the  beach ;  but  here, 
where  their  down  and  eggs  afford  the  stiftamptman  a  considerable 
revenue,  the  birds  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  the  protection  under 
which  they  lived,  and  built  their  nests  on  the  garden  wall,  on  the 
roofs,  hi  the  houses,  and  even  in  the  chapel.  Every  little  hollow 
between  the  rocks  was  occupied  by  them,  and  even  the  ground 
l^tween  the  landing-place  and  the  governor's  house  so  strewn  with 
their  nests,  that  it  required  some  caution  to  avoid  treading  on  them. 
The  old  gentleman  had  also  titted  the  smooth  sloping  side  of  a  hill 
for  their  accommodation,  by  cutting  two  rows  of  holes,  in  every 
one  of  which  there  was  a  nest.  The  sound  which  the  eider  birds 
utter,  is  descritied  as  very  like  the  cooing  of  doves.  They  line  the 
nest  with  down  from  their  own  breasts,  and  there  is  a  sufficient 
<]uantity  laid  round  it  to  cover  the  eggs  when  they  go  to  feed,  which 
is  generally  at  low  water.  The  nest  is  stript  of  iu  lining  twice,  and 
sometimes  a  third  time;  when  the  duck  has  exhausted  her  own 
down,  the  drake  supplies  what  is  wanting.  If  the  down  be  taken 
from  the  dead  bird,  it  has  no  longer  that  elasticity  which  renders 
it  so  valuable.  During  the  brooding  reason  all  cats  and  dogs  are 
banished  from  this  little  island.  One  year  a  fox  got  over  upon  the 
ice,  to  the  great  alarm  both  of  the  ducks  and  the  governor :  an« 
other  fox  was  brought  over,  and  fastened  by  a  string  near  the  in- 
vader's haunts,  and  Reynard,  in  spite  of  his  cunning  fell  into  the 
•«iuure ;  he  had  a  great  taste  for  eider  duck,  but  none  for  solitude,  and 
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mnturiag  temrd  thiscompttiioo,  came  witbinthe  itwh  of  Ibe  hun« 
ter's  gun. 

Tl^  Icdanders  take  tbeir  toll  of  the  conteots  of  the  nest,  as  well 
w  of  its  Jining,  and,  for  their  own  eating,  they  prefer  those  eggs 
in  which  the  bird  is  formed.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  saj^s,  that  as  soon 
as  the  joung  birds  leave  the  shell,  the  duck  takes  them  on  her  back, 
swims  out  to  a  considerable  distance,  then  dives  and  leaves  them 
IQ  exert  their  po^ver  of  swimming :  as  soon  as  thej  have  learnt  the 
nse  of  their  feet  in  this  way,  she  returns  and  becomes  their  guide. 
Hus  is  curious,  because  the  common  duck  requires  no  other  teach* 
ing  diao  that  of  instinct.  It  is  well  known  how  anxiously  a  hen  who 
kas  reared  a  brood  of  ducklings,  follows  them  to  the  water  edge,  and 
eudeavcMurs,  in  vain,  to  withhold  them  from  venturing  where  she 
cannot  follow.  The  old  birds,  whom  the  spell  of  duty  no  longer  fixea 
to  their  nests,  take  once  more  to  the  seas,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
whole  race  depart,  going  where  no  navigator  has  yet  followed  them : 
when  die  brooding  season  returns,  their  unerring  guide  brings  them 
again  to  tbeir  safe  nursery.  Horrebow  savs  that  they  very  rarely 
build  OD  the  main  land,  though,  in  some  places,  they  have  been  en- 
ticed to  venture  there,  when  the  people  send  away  their  cattle  and 
dpgs,  and  take  especial  care  to  keep  them  from  being  disturbed.  He 
nyt,  also,  that  the  inhabitants  make  little  islands  on  purpose  to  ii^ 
ntethem. 

If  the  Icelanders  were  heathens,  the  sea  would  be  the  natural 
object  of  their  worship,  for  the  benefits  which  they  derive  from  it. 
Fuller,  in  a  strain  of  fanciful  analogies,  remarks  in  how  many  things 
the  sea  resembles  the  land  ;  but  he  has  not  noticed  that  provident 
dispeasation  by  which  the  sea  is  made  most  proliiic  in  those  regions 
where  the  shores  are  most  destitute.  '  Tell  me,'  says  this  quaint  but 
deligbtfui  writer,  *  tell  me,  ye  naturalists,  who  sounded  the  first 
march  and  retreat  to  the  tide  *'  hither  shalt  thou  come  and  no  fur- 
ther f^  When  the  winds  are  not  only  wild  in  a  storm,  but  even  staik 
mad  in  a  hurricane,  who  is  it  that  restores  them  again  to  their  wits 
and  brings  them  asleep  in  a  calm  ?  who  made  the  mighty  whales, 
who  swim  in  a  sea  of  water,  and  have  a  sea  of  oil  swimming  in 
diemf'  We  will  add  the  rest  of  the  passage  for  the  sake  of  its  piety 
and  feeling,  as  well  as  its  singularity.  '  Was  not  God  the  first 
shipwright^  and  all  vessels  on  the  water  descended  from  the  loins, 
or  rather  the  ribs,  of  Noah's  ark ;  or  else  who  durst  be  so 
bold,  with  a  few  crooked  boards  nailed  together,  a  stick  standing 
uprigfat,  and  a  rag  tied  to  it,  to  adventure  into  the  ocean  f  How 
first  fell  the  loadstone  in  love  with  the  north,  rather  affecting  that 
cdd  climate  than  the  pleasant  east,  or  fruitful  south  or  west  ?  Or 
how  came  that  stone  to  know  more  than  men,  and  find  the  way  to 
the  land  in  a  mist  i  In  most  of  these  things  men  take  sanctuary  at 
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"cccultb  qualittis,  a^d  compldiii  that  xht  room  is  chirk  nvlien  theil* 
eyes  are  blind.  Indeed  they  are  God's  wonders;  and  that  seaman^ 
the  greatesft  wonder  of  them  ait  for  hislildckishness,  who,  seeing  them 
'daily,  neither  takes  notice  of  thcfm^  admires  at  them,  nor  is  tlniiri^M 
for  them/ 

In  the  eider  birds  (he  f  cetand^  liave  wliat  Puller  would  have 
caUed  their  sea  poultry  :  they  have  their  ^ea  flodcs  in  the  seals. 
The  walrus  is  not  one  of  their  visitors.  Hofrrebow  has  one  of  Mb 
chapters  *  concerning  sea  bulls  and  sea  cows/  which  sa}'Sy  '  it  is 
commonly  reported  that  the  noise  and  bellowing  of  these  animals 
make  the  cows  ashore  rtin  mad ;  but  none  here  ever  saw  any  of  tlieie 
'supposed  animals,  or  noticed  the  bad  effects  of  their  bellowing.' 
The  seal  is  easily  tamed,  and,  according  to  Olafsen  aitd  Povihen, 
sometimes  domesticated  in  Iceland,  though  the  pebple  have  a  strange 
aversion  to  its  flesh,  which,  in  old  times,  was  considered  as  a  prince* 
}y  dish.  Tliere  is  an  objection  to  taming  this  animal  which  could 
never  have  been  foreseen.  One,  which  bad  been  made  so  fanriltar 
by  the  Zetlauders,  that  it  would  lie  amotig  the  dogs  before  die  fire, 
loathe  in  the  sea,  and  return  home,  was  discovered  sucking  the  CoWb, 
an  offence  for  which  it  was  banished  to  its  native  element;  The . 
eagle  is  often  seen  carrying  off  its  young  to  her  nest.  The  seal,  how- 
'e<er,  has  a  usefitl  friend  in  the  great  sea-gull.  The  sportsmen,  who 
are  usually  well  acqainted  with  the  haunts  of  this  poor  animal,  rtdie 
tip  little  bulwarks  to  conceal'their  approach,  or  w^forth^m  be- 
hind a  rock ;  the  gull,  however,  tiiiderstands  the^e  approaches,  and 
frequently  baffles  all  the  precautions  of 'the  banter  by  flyiog  over 
his  head,  and  screamii^g  close  to  the  seal ;  if  the  tatter  does 
not  take  the  alarm,  the  birid  strikes  him  on  the  be)Bid,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  slips  into  the  water,  se^ihs  perfectly  Conscious  that  he  is  tto 
longer  in  danger.  The  Icelatid^rs  derive  food  for  their  cattle,  ts 
well  as  thediselveSjfrom  the  se^  ^  there  is  a  sea-weed  of  which  tMe 
'cows  are  very  fond  when  the  inhabitants  nyill  spare  it;  iris  theykcui 
f  alma fu$  of  lJmT)2dU3.  Horrebore  says  the  cattle  ^re  very  fond  of 
It,  and  that  the  sheep  seek  it  With  soch  tfvidi^  as  bften  tobe  lost  by 
going  too  far  from  the  l^nd  atloW  water,  in  Zetland,  Dr.  'EduKm* 
'son  says,  it  is  curious  to  observe  widi  what' precision  they  leave  the 
bills  and  betake  themselves  to  the  sea  side  at  the  moment  the  ebb 
commences.  Mr.  Hooker  has  seen  women  and  cfoildreB  on 
the  coast  of  Caithness  gathering  this  Weed  from  the  rocks  and 
greedily  devouring  it  for  their  meal  in  its  crude  state.  The  Ice- 
landers  generally  prepare  it  by  washing  it  Well  in  fVesfa  water,  and 
'expoiiing  it  todry,  when  itgivesout  a  white  powdery  substance, 
'which  is  sweet ^nd  palatable,  and  covers  the  whole  plant ;  they  then 
pack  it  in  casks  to  ktep  it  from  the  Ur,  and  thiis  presehre  it  reiKiy 
lo  be  eaten  either  iu  this  state,  With  fish  and  butter,  or,  accordiii^ 
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«6  llie  piWJte  of  wa*Uliier  tabtes,  boiled  m  milk,  tnd  mtzed  \mh 
ii  little  floor  of  rye.  In  the  interior  it  bears  half  the  price  of  dry 
%sh,  aod  can,  tberefore,  only  be  given  to  tibe  cows  in  tine  of  need. 
According  to  Horrebow,  in  die  most  popaloos  part  of  the  country, 
for  want  of  pasture  Ibe  people,  after  eating  the  fish  themselves,  b<»l 
A>wn  the  bones  fbr  the  kine,  and  giv«  them  also  the  water  in  wbidi 
it  has  been  dressed.*  Fish  bones  are  also  used  as  fuel ;  besides 
Ibis,  they  use  dried  cow-dung,  and  turf.  In  the  Westmann 
Island  die  wretched  inhabitants  bum  dried  sea  birds.  Whales'  flesh 
and  sharks'  flesh  are  the  dainties  which  serve  an  Icelander  for  his 
deaert 

Sometimes  -an  enemy  comes  from  the  sea.  Every  year  a  few 
pchx  bears  are  brought  upon  the  drift  ice,  and  coming  half  starved 
nvlth  die  voj«ge,  soon  make  their  arrival  known  by  the  depsedatioos 
H^Uch  they  commit.  But  the  pMe  comitatus  is  immediately  raised, 
and  Bruin  has  never  yet  been  able  to  form  a  settlement  in  die  coun- 
tty.  The  IcekndeiB  have  none  of  that  affection  for  the  bear  which 
die  other  northern  nations  had  in  old  times.  The  Russians  and 
iivonians  used  to  teach  these  animals  to  dance,  not  only  for  the  rare 
pleaESure  winch  they  took  in  dancing  with  them,  but  for  purposes  of 
refined  policy.  Besident  ambassadors  were  unknown  in  that  age; 
wuA  in  drder  to  obtain  information  of  the  state  of  other  ceuntries, 
-eovoys  of  ability,  and  sometimes  of  high  birth,  (Jihi  magnorum  ito- 
biHum  et  magnahtm,)  were  sent  in  the  bear's  suit,  and  they  brought 
'home  (hat  intelligence  which  there  was  no  other  safe  method  of  ae- 
qtiidflg:  and  this  was  the  origin  of  Russian  diplomacy.  The  bear* 
lelMJere  of  modem  times  have  seldom  been  so  useful.  It  was,  how* 
ever,  found  necessary  in  Germany  to  make  severe  laws  against  these 
Sclatonic  diplomatists ;  for  it  was  discovered,  that  they  used  some- 
times to  rob  and  murder  travellers,  and  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
bear,  givms  him  the  body  and  taking  the  booty  to  themselves, 
pie  1       "     "  ^  .    - 


These  people  taught  the  besr  to  perform  many  useful  ofllices;  they 
fl^ed  hitti  instead  ef  a  watch-dog ;  they  made  him  raise  water  by 
turning  «  wheel;  and  carry  sacks  to  the  mill  and  logs  to  the  fire ; 
aud  tb^  taught  them  to  dmw  in  a  oart — quia  magma  JhrtitMdo  m 
^inest  in  brackiis,  ungulii  it  lumbii.  But  the  oddest  thing  related 
of  them  is^  that  they  used  to  take  bears  to  sea,  who  were  taught  to 
jump  overboard  and  catch  seals,  and  who  amused  the  sailors  by 
aloft.    Olaos  Mi^nus  telb  of  a  ship  whieb  was  saved  from  pirates 

II  III  IIM.— —  ■  I— 1^— M^^M^—  ■■  ■ 

*  Von  Troil  nontioM  aaotber  prapftrstkNi  -whieh  it  aaed  wliea  fodder  it  tttrve ; 
the  heads  and  bonea  of  ood  are  pounded,  with  a  fiah  ealled  $te€nbitr,  and  a  fourth 
fkri  of  chopped  hay ;  the  oowt  like  it,  and  yield  mHk  ptentifinjr  after  thit  food ;  hut 
UM-uBkf  St  may  he  tappofed,  itili  tatted. 
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by  the  four-footed  part  of  her  crew.  A  great  number  of  theoa 
happened  to  be  aloft  as  the  freebooter  drew  near,  who  seeing  the 
yards  so  well  manned,  thought  it  prudent  to  sheer  off.  When  Father 
Avril  travelled  through  Livonia,  he  was  shewn  en  passant,  Cacadi* 
mie  oH  ton  a  soin  de  dresser  les  ours  avant  que  de  les  promemerpar 
les  villes  d! Europe.  Cest  un  bourg  appellc  Samourgan  od  on 
leur  apprend  le  nianige  qtCon  leur  voitfaire  ensuite  avet  tant 
^adresse  ei  ce  semble  avec  tant  de  raison^  The  Icelanders,  far  from 
establishio^  an  academy  for  the  purpose  of  qualifymg  bears  for  the 
grand  tour,  are  fond  of  destroying  them.  An  old  man  near  Lange* 
ness  was  famous  for  having  killed  more  than  twenty  with  a  spear. 

The  ice  brings  with  it  worse  evils  than  an  invasion  of  these  ani- 
mals, because  no  human  means  can  remove  or  lessen  them.  As  lone 
as  the  ice  continues  floating  the  weather  is  fickle  and  atormy,  and 
the  tides  are  irregular ;  but  as  soon  as  the  islands  become  fixed  in 
the  gulphs  and  inlets,  the  weather  grows  calm,  settled,  foggy,  moist, 
and  exceedingly  cold,  withering  the  v^etation,  and  destroying  tba 
cattle.  Even  a  Shetland  harvest  has  been  blasted  by  the  approach  of 
an  ice  island.  These  things  remind  us  of  Darwin's  speculauona, 
and  the  dreams  of  what  might  be  effected  if  mankind  were  employ* 
ed  in  attempts  to  diminish  the  physical  evils  of  the  worlds  The- 
Icelanders  have  some  strange  notions  concerning  floating  ice;  they 
affirm  that  it  takes  fire.  Olafsen  and  Povilsen  ackuit  that  flames 
are  seen  upon  it,  which  they  say  arise  from  the  collision  of  two 
fragments  meeting  with  such  violence  that  the  drift  timber  whicb 
they  carry  with  them  takes  fire  at  the  friction:  the  natives, boweveiy 
insist  that  the  ice  itself  consbts  principally  of  salt  petre,  and  that  it 
might  be  used  in  making  gunpowden 

The  poet  talks  of  winter  lingering  in  the  lap  of  spring :  in  thea«, 
regions  even  summer  is  not  safe ;  a  huge  floating  island  derangea 
the  season  as  well  as  the  tide,  and  carries  with  it  a  winter 
of  its  own.  Horrebow  mentions  a  royal  garden  full  of  all  sorts  of 
culinary  vegetables;  he  speaks  of  turnips  weighing  two  pounds  and 
a  half,  of  gooseberry  bushes  producing  ripe  fruit ;  and  expresses  his 
confidence  that  various  trees,  if  properly  managed,  would  bring 
their  fruit  to  maturity,  and  that  even  com  might  be  cultivated 
with  success.  But  the  tallest  birch  trees  which  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie saw  iu  his  travels  were  not  more  than  ten  feet  high.  Gio* 
vernor  Thodal  planted  firs ;  their  tops  seemed  to  wither  when  they 
were  about  two  feet  high,  and  they  ceased  to  grow,— poor  en- 
couragement for  him  who  would  plant  fruit  trees!  Mr.  Hooker 
was  in  many  gardens  where  the  cabbage  was  so  small  that  a  half- 
crown  piece  would  have  covered  it;  and  he  tells  us  that  turnips^ 
carrots,  and  even  potatoes  never  arrive  at  perfection.  Horrebow 
is  not  •  writer  to  be  suspected  of  falsehood;  nor  even  of  conscious 
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exaggenttCMi*  Tbem  it  good  reason  f6r  supposing  that  even  our 
own  ctuntte  bas  undergone  some  change  since  his  time.  Iceland 
will  probably  become  colder,  unless  some  earthquake  should  break 
up  the  belt  of  ice  which  forms  a  rampart  round  East  Greenlaod. 
Toe  Jbrelander  who  would  raise  fruits  must  take  a  hint  from  the  mo- 
naatery  of  St.  Thomas.  The  hot  springs  with  which  this  country 
abounds  are  used  as  baths ;  a'lover  cleanses  one  of  the  laugar,  as 
Aey  are  called^  for  his  mistress,  who  visits  it  after  she  becomes  a 
bride ;  this  was  the  mode  of  gallantry  when  Von  Tro:l  wrote.  Some 
of  these  springs  have  natural  basons  near  them  in  which  the  water 
beoomes  of  a  proper  heat ;  others  are  so  situated  that  it  is  easy  to 
tamper  them:  and  Horrebow  has  seen  people  sit  whole  days  beside 
tliem  bending  hoops  for  barrels.  He  says,  it  is  univerally  known 
that  the  cows  which  drink  at  a  tepid  stream,  yield  a  much  greater 
^piantity  of  milk  than  others ;  he  says  also  that  there  is  generally  a 
rtij  fine  growth  of  grass  in  the  neigbourhood  of  these  springs. 
OiaAen  and  Povilsen  say  that  in  the  valley  of  Reikholtz  the  ground 
aever  freexes ;  and  they  mention  traditions  of  a  deep  and  beautiful 
'vale  among  the  glacieffB,  with  woods  and  meadows,  and  flocks  and 
herds,  and  happy  inhabitants,  who  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  per- 
petual summer,  conferred  upon  them  not  by  Ae  heavens  but  by 
the  bounty  of  the  earth  and  its  internal  heat. 

It  is  only  m  hot-honses  that  tlic  Icelander  can  hope  to  raise  the 
fimil  of  an  English  garden ;  bnt  the  hot  sprrags  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  they  abound,  afford  the  means  of  doin^  this 
with  iittie  other  expense  than  that  of  the  shed.  Among  the  plants 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  country,  it  is  curious  to  find 
a  ^ice;  a  small  quantity  of  carraway  seed  was  brought  from  Co- 
penhagen,  and  the  plant  has  spread  itself.  The  angelica  was 
mlrodnced  about  a  century  ago  by  a  priest  named  Haldarson  ;  he 
planted  it  in  an  island  of  the  lake  Hittarvatu,  and  this  gave  rise  to  an 
BOterestmg  occurrence  in  natural  history.  The  gulls  and  wild  ducks 
aooo  discovered  that  the  litde  shrubby  branches  of  the  plant  pro- 
tected thdr  nests  from  wind  and  rain  ;  they  happened  to  discover 
it  at  the  same  time,  and  though  in  other  places  the  gulls  do  not  like 
to  have  the  ducks  build  near  them,  a  league  not  merely  of  peace 
bat  of  amity  vnts  concluded  between  them,  and  the  gulls  defended 
their  neighbours  as  well  as  themselves  against  the  ravens  and  all 
other  depredators.  Mr.  Moor,  in  his  Hindoo  Pantheon,  asks  whv 
the  raven  which  has  so  few  natural  enemies,  (none  indeed  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,)  and  is  so  long  lived,  should  yet  be  so  rare,  that 
neither  in  Englaiid  nor  India,  will  two  pair  be  found  on  an  ave- 
nge in  the  extent  of  a  thousand  acres  i  He  accounts  for  this  by 
supposii^  that  the  raven  destroys  its  own  young :  it  is  remarkable  that 
tha  Icdwders  sbould^confirm  his  theory  and  contradict  this  fact. 
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Tbey  m^  that  rnhm  tbe  young  nkimis  foil  Aom  tb^or  aoit,  wmA  mm 
unable  to  recover  it,  tbe  pareote  devour  thea;  iieverthelflet  thii 
bird  is  tbe  commonest  in  IcelaBd,  tboHi^  the  jubabitants  deetscqF 
u  mauy  as  they  can.  .  Tbey  have  a  high  opiniou  of  him  as  m  sootb* 
sayer ;  but  bis  supernatural  gifts  are  net  sufficient  to  atone  Ar  tbe 
ravages  wbieh  be  commits.  Nothing  escapes  dieae  sapaokjui 
plunderers ;  tbey  watch  the  wild  duck  to  her  nest  and  drive  ber 
from  ber  eggs,  they  pounce  upon  fish,  attack  the  ewe  as  weli 
as  tbe  lamb,  and  fixing  upon  tbe  galled  horses,  dewrar  tbeaa 
alive.  In  autumn  numbers  of  them  will  meet  in  tbe  fields  witliouf 
9iol^tlng  each  other ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  winter  they  ai» 
said  to  form  themselves  into  troops  of  six,  eighty  or  tea,  each 
taking  a  particular  district  as  their  peculiar  royalty,  and  if  one  of 
another  troop  is  bold  enough  to  trespass  upon  it,  they  attack  tbe 
offender  and  put  him  to  death,  if  he  be  net  swift  enough  of  wing 
te  escape. 

Tbe  Icelanders  are  not,  like  their  poor  neighbours  and  follow 
subjects  tbe  Feroese,  plundered  by  crows  as  well  as  ravens ;  for 
*  concerning  crows,'  as  Horrebow  would  have  said  if  he  bad  hap* 
pened  to  think  of  them,  ^  there  are  no  crows  in  Iceland  i  Neither 
are  tbey  much  annoyed  by  mice:  there  is  a  vrhite  field  aouae 
who  is  said  by '  persons  of  credit'  and  eye  witnesses  to  be  all 
exeeUem  fresh  water  sailor.  These  mice,  th^  tell  us,  lake  long 
joumies  to  collect  grain  for  their  winter  provender :  in  the  coune 
ftf  their  tjravels  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  have  a  river  to  crom 
-^oeces^y  has  made  them  boatmen ;  a  piece  of  diy  cowduag 
serves  for  a  raft,  which  they  load  with  their  spoil;  the  oumber  of 
hands,  in  sea-pbrase,  or  rather  of  feet  in  thb  instance,  attached  to 
each  raft  varies  from  four  to  ten,  wIk>  launch  the  vessel  and  awim 
on  each  side  of  it,  steering  with  their  tails.*  The  Ijyiand  squir- 
rels we  are  told  perform  longer  voyages  in  better  boats;  they  drag 
pieces  of  bark  to  tbe  water  side,  embark  on  it,  hoist  their  taab 
for  top  gallants  and  push  off  in  such  fleeU,  that  a  storm  will  WMok 
three  or  four  thousand  sail  of  them.  Leems  vouches  for  the  faol 
of  their  voyages ;  the  eatent  of  tbe  practice  nuiet  rest  upon  ifae 
authority  of  M.  Regnard. 


*  The  *  persons  of  credit'  who  relate  this  maoeuvre  sboald  have  recollected  th^ 
%k%  story  is  impeifect ;  for  if  the  mice  have  more  booty  than  they  can  carry  in  their 
IDomha»  («he  onl^  ^ueh  witli  whioh  aatare  has  fumiahed  them),  lapd-oavrii^at 
veil  as  water-aarriage  would  he  necessary  for  it ;  and  although  in  the  Orkneys  thf||» 
creatares  make  '  roads  or  tracks  of  aboat  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  sometimes 
■lUet  in  lengthy  jnoeh  worn  by  oontinaal  treading,  and  warped  into  •  theiiiaad  M* 
ferent  directions;  it  does  not  appear  that  eitlier  oart,  wheelbarrow,  or  sledge  jh|f 
been  seen  npon  these  highways,  much  less  are  such  convenienee  to  be  looked'loi 
Mnnna  Uie  mke  of  Iceland,  where  the  people  themselret  have  not  made  eanriafe 
roads  Cm:  their  opp  feppiao^o^t^tioa* 
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•molw  them  id  tfaeir  dew,  and,  if  thii  mk,  beiioge  iium  there; 
tfMf  sboot  them,  poieon  them,  catch  them  with  l»oks  Md  tiam, 
9md  Imy  traps  for  then,  iron  which,  when  caught  by  the  I^^  the 
1  has  beea  known  to  escape  by  gnawing  off  the  limb :  th»  in* 
t  of  desperate  reeokitioa  is  fremently  eaerdsed  by  the  rat,  a 
vn  which,  if  it  were  lem  mbmevoiiSi  wodd  be  admired  Im 
its  alinost  roatchlem  conrage  and  ingenuity.  If  half  the  tahn  whieh 
the  Icelanders  tell  of  their  foies  are  tme,  it  wodd  seem  that  the 
hsned  hm  not  degenerated  since  Esop's  days,  nor  disgraced  the  r»» 
pmation  which  Reynard  obtained  ibr  the  whole  race.  Bat  witheni 
•epeatiog  the  fireside  tales  of  a  nation  of  slory-tellers»  certain  it  is 
that  the  fons  fish,  fowl,  climb  rocks  to  rob  the  birds  nests,  and  ea»- 
}Mvk  nponpieces  of  floating  ice  to  get  from  the  main  laiid  to  the 
islands.  The  people  have  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  Kings  of 
Norway  in  old  times  sent  over  sooM  foxes  to  keland,  topkgne  the 
inhafaitaiili,  as  a  punishment  for  their  disaffMtioto  to  the  mother 
country ;  an  opinion  which  Mr.  Hooker  observes  has  probably  no 
hettsr  foondatioii  than  another  of  tlieir  tales,  that  the  magpies 
whiih  new  infest  them  in  such  numbers  were  originally  imported 
kf  tlie  English  in  pure  mischief. 

*  A  thoumnd  writers  have  obierved  with  what  wonderful  powers 
of  pliability  asan  aocoaunodates  hiosself  to  all  circumstances  of 
eoomty  and  Mlnstien ;  but  it  has  seldom  been  lemarked  in  bow 
pieat  a  d^gme  animals  possem  the  same  power.  When  the  sheep 
m  AAfica  perceive  a  wild  beast  near  tbem,  they  form  them- 
selves  in  a  ckde  with  tlieir  beads  outward,  the  rams  advance  in  the 
front,  ready  for  defence^  and  their  strength  and  resolution  are  soch, 
that  thqp  are  said  to  intinudate  the  tiger,  and  sometimes  even  to 
bent  him  off  if  he  ventures  to  make  an  attack.  In  Icehnd 
and  in  the  Scotch  isl<M,  dormg  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  if  they  can 
ind  no  shelter,  diey  place  theoMel  ves  in  a  dfcle  with  their  heads  in- 
ehnmg  toward  tlie  centre.  Thus,  if  they  are  covered  with  snow, 
their  breath  forms  an  arch  above  them.  Inthis  situation  they  have 
been  known  to  remain  for  many  days.  Every  Iceknd  flock  has  one 
sbeep  trained  as  a  leader,  and  in  winter,  and  bad  weather,  his  ser- 
vices are  found  exceedii^ly  nseftil ;  for,  however  dark  or  stormy  the 
night,  he  guides  his  company  to  the  bU.  Whole  flocks,  it  is  said, 
wouU  often  be  lost,  but  for  the  sagacity  of  these  guides:  a  trained 
sheep  of  course  b^rs  a  much  higher  jMrice  than  any  other,  and  is 
always  preserved  till  it  beoemes  completely  superannuated.  They 
•on  their  sheep  instead  of  Clearing  them ;  thb  custom  also  prevails 
m  the  Zetianday  where  it  is  called  footag :  the  Zetianders  say  that 
the  wool  eonnoues  much  finer  when  removed  in  this  mattner  than 
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byil»ftlflM,^fUtliiAt^tto«Mil»tni|mlMM«#  ft^riihltote- 
fptIM  ikm  tk$  Mrtmid  wmM  te  IMik  to  lAa  opid  by  Wteg  dM 
BtamUyMrif^t  MiMdl;  wt iii«Hicitt, howtttr ^  ii  miuki  of  Mtradi 
itiwwicjwwictiyiiiot  float  the  pr»Blio#t  The  vmst  «vii  lo  whiefa  dii 
A^  are  inpoled  to  this  moitriiM  eMntrf,  Miftfl*  10  b«  the  n^letm 
imih  ^f^^^  MMtimiM  drive  tbtdi  iaio  tba  ma*  Hofiribow  iiijf# 
be  Has  mm  avtn  in  iMiiiMr  a  toak  oarrM  away  by  a  iiMiii  tMj  » 
iwtoMjr  SbglMi  BtiliMH  itrtay  itt  iiil  Mil  bafete  tha  iMd  irttii  « 
vaugaaaaal 

la  latara  w^lhar  a  IHila  bMr  ta  gitan  to  tba  aliaa^  bar  thb 
fo  a  latLvry  ivbidi  «an  Midofii  be  afftmkd.  Hav  ia  by  ^r  iba 
dwat  tiiifioitaiit  artida  la  an  bcdaod  faroMf.  Tfaa  gMutid  itt** 
mediataly  routid  *tba  hoaia  h  laid  out  for  It,  and  a  fiaid  baa  itm 
aMaaranaa  of  a  dburabyMili  tba  aad  bMg  uaaatiy  tbivwii  ap  in 
IttNe  failtocka  Uka  aa  anaajr  gtntaa ;  ftr  <  tba  paapia/  aaya  Sir  Ck 
Maakaaaiei  '  baUava  thai  a  gtaatar^pantity  of  gttM  can  grow  a^ 
m  eMaudad  aoffiiaa  of  thia  aon,  and  diia  aftanaoamatkNi  iaantar^ 
taifiad  atiaa  by  dia  bighar  claasai.  Tkat  a  giwtar  aarfbea  fa  pfo^* 
ctiMd  i»  ttue  \  but  at  avery  plant  growi  parpaadkmlarly,  or  «a 
aaariy  to  aa  cireumataiMe  will  adtnit,  a  greater  produea  oatmOl  bcr 
dbiainad/  Tba  arror  ia  b  9tr  Gaoifa>  oot  is  tba  Icabitidata.  Itia 
Tery  certaki  that  tbe  extent  af  aky  abota  a  moMtaiQ  oao  ba  Ao 
gnMCar  tban  iha  area  of  ita  baae }  bat  it  ia  aqaaUy  Mriatn  that  ill  bas^ 
daea  not  oootaiii  so  maay  acrat  as  Ha  aorfiiaa,  and  it  is  opati  tba 
satfeca  tbat  tvaaa  and  graas  graw%  Tba aophiMa  fa  w  old  ooe;  it 
toMt  tba  only  i^t  ioto  wtaieb  tboaa  paraoaa  bavo  ftUea  wbo  rely  too 
nuiab  upon  what  ia  eallad  tba  pura  reason  i  but  a  bcitar  etattipitfiii 
oatigii  ooold  nevor  ba  (bond  of  that  miei^p^ad  atiaoaa  wbfah  diga 
daap  for  arror>  wban  tmtb  liaa  upon  tho  aarAiae»  Sir  Gaot^ 
objaota  to  tba  baiaad  praettoe  opon  aootbar  groMd,  <^h«  aoeedf 
usaporatioo  of  moMore.  ocaa*ionad  by  tba  unaSneaa  of  tba  taiOookaf 
aaal  tba  air  ciraubtiag  batwoair  ibaio>  tmist  randar^  *  ba  aaya^'  iho 
grass  ibat  does  gvowy  lass  Ittntteot  than  it  woold  ba  otherwisa/ 
We  abouid  baira  thought  thai«  eoold  be  oo  warn  of  aMstura  ha 
snob  a  oiiaMioy  and  that  tba  ohbf  abjection  to  tba  pmeiiaa  waaM 
be  tba  diffienliy  in  tba  way  of  mowing  t  bot  tba  ioaiaodar  mdM 
sbn^ea  than  mows  tbeaa  littb  fcnoUs  with  a  short  narrow  acythay 
with  wfaiah  ha  fa  aud  to  work  oapaditieuidy  as  waU  as  neatly^ 
Tba  graM>  anob  as  tt  is>  is  natlbar  cloM  nor  long,  and  is  fidl  of 
w^s.  It  fa  posaibia  that  it  nt^ht  ba  impmvad  by  means  eaaady 
tbe  ra^raa  of  dioae  by  which  tbay  attaa^  to  inartasa  die  pra* 
duoa,  by  Mking  instead  of  twfaing  tha  anrihae  {  for,  in  ihoZedansfa)' 
Dr.  Edaoottson  lays^  when  dM  birf)  or^^Mf  as  it  fa  eallad,  wMch  ia 
paved  off  balbra  dm  |>eat  fa  oot>  fa  carefally  fadd  down  in  die  bot-> 
lom  of  tha  dfaah  with  its  graan  aide  uppannost>  it  fa  obsartad  to 
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^ddmMmmifm  btftte  Hmi  et  gmt  tkm  U  Si  jbe«M  ito  v«» 
«(mil:  <  the  people/  he  ndi$f '  plifcaagh  well  MHire  of  tbLi  IkH 
ulriew  fwiy  My  •tteBtMio  to  k  $  «im1  mi  pidy  <•!  dw  mo«s  in  •verj 


but  hndHfa  Um  frab  tefBihof  m  iMa|>9,  904  dun  pfevMt 
Iht  fiigiiier  isftiwdoo  of  tmfp  mmI  tbe  iaipnwremenl  of  the  m§« 
tiwe.'  Thot  iaptofgiiil  k  paohafalyoOTig  loihp  ihuhii  wAliili 
k  tfcfli  dblaned.  Drijping  woald  impww  hoc  otjiljf  <ho  toil  ft«l 
Iko diwiiilo,  ao  |^t  it  lU  eilaMiof  imp  ond  twoiipt.  0iv  &. 
liiaclriay^e  mcstionp  ceruio  ti^oto  of  couotry  whore  dnetoioy 
:  bo  iHMiiiutd  with  as  much  fiidlitf  modyaiHay ;  hot^hoMyt, 
MM  to  ho  eofDO  i^rgodioof  aguiwl  it,  wMch  o  IMo  lalor^ 
I  with  Brilaip  would  proJioUf  remooo.  A  hfishor  copMieneo 
» doohti  Mippiy  tbot  woot  of  OK^iTei  and  waot  of  fopital^ 
whiflh  ID  the  ppcaeol  diatreieod  etate  of  ^  idaod  mdUmAlj  m» 
OOMit  fcff  to  fiide  mad  noioipwHwd  opicidlure^ 

Oaate  have  boon  baaiahod  froai  ibo  aoiatbeiw  part  of  ieelaod^ 
hiceimn  thojr  wo«o  coaliouoUy  iiyirfaig  ibo  raola  of  tbo  bootaa  kf 
dimbiMt  thon  ia  aaorch  of  food;  aoeio,  howooer,  are atill kept  ki 
ibooortB.  It  bat  boon  obaprncd,  at  a  ooriom  iiwlawfla  of  tfao  eataa 
aioB«f  oopMMfoe,  that  o  oMin  nay  ooar  taU  iwwid  tbo  world,  and 
oat  fotk  andtpend  Spaniih  doUart  wharofor  tbo  thy  tpocbet.  Tbo 
poor  icaiondart  IWo  to  bard^  theatcleot  that  they  faaae  ipDthio|;  to 
aparo  hr  tbe' pigt;  end  ihit  Miunali  who  robt  tbo  duri|^Hi  ki 
EogUnd,  it  found  too  oxpentiTo  to  be  kept.  For  todh  tt  eountry 
t  lain  dear  it  obviomly  at  woU  ada^^  09  tbocaaMlfor  tbedis 


TUitoan  woto  MiMrtad  from  Nonoay  in  I7f  9,  oohr  ihroo 

ofariiiebaeocbodlcokDd^  th^wese  tant  into  tbo  oMMintoMit  of 
tbo  GnUbriofiSywnl,  and  bane  nMkijpiiod  90  gtrirtiy  tbot  it  it  not 
narninnion  to  ntopi  wbh  faoadt,  contwTingof  fcooi  ferty  to  an  bnn^ 
dtni^  imbotoPuiitahiowtditbMCts.  The  Danot  lomotimot  jgo  out 
inHMMtof4boni<  bu»  >ht  icahndort,  inttaad  of  pro^tfay  by  dtotf 
i  oninwdt,  the  moat  iatportaiit  boon  wbasb  oooU  pqtoibly 
iioanhtatowod  «pon  Ihem,  onatpkin  tbaC  thoy  fpt  ihair  ft« 
then.  IBbe »otn doar m  Lnplaod  k  alawttat  niuobaloWrbybk 
oanneotion  tvMi  tnan  at  ih#  da^aa  Kamrrhnr|fa<  hagivatnpbk 
libor^  and  i$  upt  provided  for  ^  retom;  tbooj^h  tbj9  Laplapder 
aught  eadj  ky  in  a  wiot^  |rto^  of  the  Ikben,  and  of  th^  great 
water  borte-lai,  op  ^ich^  in  a  diry  ftate,  liiHW^ut  tayt,  it  lyU  t  fead 
ii»tb«?U^/^  thPi^  not  up9fi  €9fH»oii  Uy,  )celiuid  w'4\  be  ihi^ 
cmtar?> p0iml4i«u  Xhrtok  m  d^e Interior »jtracr^hi^$VG. 
lMc|e8i9efMNH4^»tW9lJm^h^  wItboMi 

tfbmk  k$mum  bf^Hlkiu  i»d4ffiAtt.fiMAeJyMahDowo  toiboMv 
ikos  <hiMnttlaat>  TbatoAatny  waU/m  «n  ibe  itkod;  the  kof 
kadtft  waiib^  out  ibe  teact;  ond  tbe  coin  deer,  being akioH 
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mmolesled  by  man,  will  have  no  enemy  winteveri  vidett  it  kat 
brought  with  it  itf  own  tormenting  gad  fly. 

Those  persons  who,  in  passii^  from  one  side  of  the  idand  to  the 
other,  cross  any  part  of  this  dvolate  traet,  osually  travel  day  and 
night  without  stopping.  Horrebow  speaks  of  the  goodness  of  Ae 
loads,  i^bmiqg,  that  be  has  known  those  who,  in  a  summer's  day, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting,  have  rid  ItD  Engltah 
miles  ■a.leagth  of  mouotam  road  wbicb  it  would  not  be  veiy  jPnMi- 
lieable  to  traverse  even  in  the  longest  arctic  day.  Of  the  perna .  of 
travelling,  he  gives  a  strange  account.  Psths,  he  says,  are  aoose^ 
times  found  leading  to  a  frozen  pond  or  lake,  which  vras  net  these 
on  the  preceding  day ; .  the  traveller,  after  going  round,  finds  the 
path  again  immediately  opposite  the  spot  where  he  vras  obliged  t# 
turn  aside ;  in  a  few  days  the  ice  and  water  are  free,  and  the  inter* 
nipted  path  appears.  Bold  men  have  sometimes  ventured  to  cross 
the  ice  rather  than.to  take  a  vride  circuit ;  horses  have,  in  these  cases, 
ftill^n  in  and  been  lost,  and^  after  Bome  days,  been  found  lying  od 
the  surface;  the  ice  having  in  the  mean  time  melted  and  the 
WBtair  froaa  again.  Some  truth  may  be  contained  in  this  ae* 
count;  but  the  danger  which  Horrebow  mentions  was  not. en- 
countered by  our  late  travellers,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  danger 
which  thqr  <fid  not  encotmter  in  a  country  more  resemblmg  MM- 
top's  hell,  in  its  combination  of  fire  and  frost,  than  any  part  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

One  of  the  first  thii^  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and  hk 
eompanioos  discoveced  upon  their  travels  was,  the  remains  of  a  wo« 
man  who  had  been  lost  abouta  year,  and  had  fallen,  as  was  sup- 
posed, down  a  precipioe  in  some  snow*storm.  Her  clothes  mi 
bones  were  lying  scattered  about  where  the  ei^les  and  fbiee  had 
strewed  them.  If  seme  of  our  travellers  did  not  in  like  maimer 
leave  their  hemes  fpr  the  birds  and  Ae  beasts,  k  wes  more  owiog  to 
their  good  fortune  than  their  prudence,  as  the  reader  will  pefceive 
in  perusing  Mr.  Bright's  account  of  the  ascent  of  Snse^  JohnL 
No  guide  could  be  found  who  had  ever  gone  above  the  line  ef 
perpetual  snow,  beyond  which  the  sheep  never  wander* 

*  After  walking  at  a  steady  pace  for  twe  hours,  in  which  time  we  had 
gone  about  six  miles,  we  came  to  the  first  snow,  and  prepared  our- 
^elveb  for  the  more  arduous  part  of  our  enterprize.  Tne  road  berag 
now  alike  new  to  all,  we  were  as  competent  as  our  guides  to  tlie  direc- 
tion of  oor  further  course.  The  summits  of  all  the  surrounding  moan- 
tains  were  covered  with  mist;  but  the  Jokul  was  perfectly  clear;  and 
as  the  sun  did  not  shine  so  bright  as  to  dazzle  our  eyes  with  the  refleo* 
tion  from  the  snow,  we  entertained  good  hopes  of  accomplishiog  eer 
purpose.  During  the  first  hour  the  ascent  was  not  wtn  difficult^  and 
the  snow  sufficiently  soft  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  our  feet.  After  that 
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time  the  acdifity  w«s  sleeper,  the  0Dow  became  harderi  tod  deep  ^ 
eures  appeared  in  it,  which  we  were  obliged  to  cross,  or  to  avoid  br 
going  a  considerable  way  round.  These  fissures  prebeuted  a  very 
beautifurspcctacle :  they  were  at  least  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  depth,  and 
though  not  in  eeneral  above  two  or  three  feet  wide,  they  admitted  light 
enough  to  display  the  brilHancy  of  their  white  and  rugged  side^.  As  wt 
ascended,  the  inferior  moantatns  gradually  direioistol  to  thesighi; 
and  we  beheld  a  complete  zone  of  clouds  encirding  us,  while  the  Jo> 
kal  slit!  rttnatntd  dear  and  distinct.  From  time  to  time  the  ckNMls» 
paitisftty  separating,  fonaed  most  picturesque  arches,  thitNigh  which 
we  ^kseried  the  distant  sea,  and  stiU  farther  off,  the  moonUinsoD  the 
•pposila  side  of  the  Breidi-Fiord,  stretching  northwards  towards  the 
most  remote  extremity  of  the  island. 

« In  the  progress  of  our  ascent,  we  were  obliged  frequently  to  allow 
ourselves  a  temporary  respite,  by  sittings  down  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
snow.  About  three  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  a  chasm,  which  threatened 
'  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  our  progress.  It  was  at  least  forty  feet  ia 
depth,  and  nearly  six  feet  wide,  and  the  opposite  side  presented  a  ^oe 
Itfce  a  wall,  being  elevated  several  ficet  above  the  level  of  the  surface  mi 
which  we  stood :  besides  which,  from  the  fUliog  in  of  the  snow  in  the 
iniertor  of  the  chasm,  all  the  part  on  which  we  were  stauding  waa  oo^ 
derained,  so  that  we  were  afraid  to  approach  too  near  the  brink  lest  it 
jboeld  give  way.  Determined,  however,  not  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
passing  this  biurrier,  we  followed  its  course  till  we  found  a  place  that 
cocouraged  the  attempt.  The  opposite  bank  here  was  not  above  four 
feet  high,  and  a  mass  of  snow  formed  a  bridge,  a  very  insecure  one  in  • 
deed,  across  the  chasm.  Standing  upon  the  brink,  we  cui  with  our  poles 
three  or  four  steps  in  the  bank  on  the  other  side,  and  then,  stepping  as 
liehtly  as  possible  over  the  bridge,  we  passed  one  by  one  to  the  steps, 
which  we  ascended  by  the  help  of  our  poles.  The  snow  on  the  eppo* 
site  side  became  immediately  so  excessively  steep,  that  it  required  our 
utmost  eftbrts  to  prevent  onr  sliding  back  to  the  edge  of  the  prectpiee^ 
In  which  case  we  should  inevitably  have  been  plmiged  into  the  chasm. 
This  <lao||ferous  part  of  our  ascent  did  not  continue  long;  and  we  sooa 
Ibood  ourselves  on  a  tolerably  level  bank  of  snow,  with  a  precipice  on 
our  right  about  60  feet  perpendicular,  presenting  an  appearance  as  if 
the  snow  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  had  slipped  avvay,  leaving  behind 
it  the  part  on  which  we  stood.  We  were  now  on  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  three  peaks  of  the  mountain ;  that  which  is  situated  farthest  to  the 
east«  We  beheld  immediately  before  us  a  fissure  greatly  more  formi- 
dable in  width  and  depth  than  any  we  had  passed,  and  which,  indeed, 
offered  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  further  progress.  The  highest 
peak  of  the  Jokul  was  still  a  hundred  fieet  above  us.  and  afler  looking 
at  it  some  time  with  the  mortification  of  disappointment,  and  making 
some  fruitless  attempts  to  reach,  at  least,  a  bare  exposed  rock  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  fissure,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
advancing  further. 

'  The  clouds  now  began  rapidly  to  accumulate,  and  were  visibly 
rolling  up  the  side  of  the  mountain;  we  were  therefore  anxious  to  quit 
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#ar  pn$mi  tiliatioo  n$  apmlUjr  m  ftOf«ibk>  Uut  me  migbt  Kp«M  tli« 
cbaMB  before  we  wens  invohcd  in  miit  Cor  &nt  object,  however,  wm 
Id  cvunine  the  aUte  of  Che  magDetic  Beedle,  which  OlafaoD  in  his  tnveU 
ftaeerU  to  be  put  iato  grett  agiutioo  al  the  summit  of.tbif  mountain, 
«od  00  longer  to  retain  ttspolartty.  Whaimay  he  the  case  a  bundraj 
fsrC  higher,  we  cannot  affirm;  hut  *al  the  point  wo  reached,  the  ofedio 
wasqiuttsUtionary, aml,as&r aa wooanhljndg^,  ptrfectlf tnio#  Wo 
iheoaotod  an ohsonrabao  of  thie  ihcnaoaMtar*  which  wo  we«  muv 
pr^ailiofiod  scaacolrsolowasthaimsittgpoiot}  and  a^  an  appli«> 
ration  to  the  brandy  botUe,  began  with  groat  eaie  to  fotjraoa  tho  imU 
ateps  of  oar  ascent  WefoundrcaDossingthechaamaworkc^ooim^ 
danger;  fiiM*  whenever  we  stuck  our  poles  into  the  mow  bridge*  thof 
went  directly  throufi;h.  The  first  person,  therefore,  who  crossed,  thrust 
his  pole  deep  into  toe  lower  part  of  the  wall,  thus  affording  a  point  of 
oopport  for  the  leet  of  those  who  followed;  Mr.  HOUand,  however,  who 
wasihe  Kcmd  in  passing  over,  had,  netwKhitaoding  a  narrow  etcape, 
iMrhis  foot  actually  broke  through  the  bridge  of  snow,  and  it  wai  with 
rftAcuHy  he  f«sc»0dhinsselffiiiaBMIing  into  the  cbaam  beneath..  Wo 
«eae  acaaeety  all  sale  on  the  lover  aide  of  the  ohasm,  when  the  osist 
anmNiodingus,  made  it  exIreMely  difienk  to  heap  the  tiod^  bf  wlHcb 
wc  had  aicirndr>d  themountaiiu'-*wpp»  178  to  18). 

Even  fvitbont  these  rtaks,  (ravoUtog  in  Icaiaod  is  nttended  wkh 
oiifiicjoHt  danger.    Sometimea  the  way  lies  over  o  aiaaa  of  lao^ 
broken  into  inmimerable  piccos,  in  the  act  of  €oobng»  and  CaH  of 
chasms,  from  which  the  force  of  the  air  beneath  has  onlocM  {rag* 
ineots  of  all  forma  and  soes.    In  one  place  Mr.  Hooker  was  hi4f 
an  hour  in  proceedinig  two  or  three  hundred  yards  amoofg  this  ru|god 
Java^  wbeneafalsoalep  would  have  procquUtcd  him  tocoTtaio 
<leatL    In  this  phico^  wUob  i»  naar  Thuvmla,  numbera  of  Jiioa 
Ibavo  boon  lost;  but  when  oayr  conntiyoian  wos  lammtipg  tbiiy  jhrn 
food  pnott,  who  was  in  his  compnwy,  chedbad  baas,  by  wybig  it 
araa  God*a  wiU  that  it  should  be  so.    '  i  kaoar  nol,'  ho  aq^  ^  who- 
Aer  it  ATisos  from  a  peouliar  resignation  to  the  will  and  providaswo 
iif  Ood,  produced  by  real  piety,  or  whether  it  is  a8cribat4eia  tho 
afffisct  of  climate  and  to  the  poverty  and  distress  which  attend  upow 
tho  whole  life  of  the  Icelanders^  that  tbey  seem  to  feel  loss  for  tho 
calamities  of  themselves  or  of  whatever  surroimds  them  than  is  the 
ease  with  the  natives  of  other  countries*'    Gloomy  and  lAoariesi 
countiies  will  always  give  a  correspondent  tingp  to  the  character  of 
the  inhahilants;  but  in  Iceland  tbeiw  is  sometbhv  more  than  dme^ 
leasneai  and  gloom:  the  most  portentous  and  tmi6c  oiieiailiops  of 
natuae  have  given  to  this  forlorn  region  horrors  peculiar  to  iftsolf. 
*  Wo  travelled,'  says  Mr.  Hooker,  <  cootsnually  among  tho  fsaat 
OMSses  of  rock  that  lie  strewed  m  the  wildest  fK)S8iUe  disorder 
about  the  chasms  which  they  once  served  to  fill  up;  sod  fretpiently 
as  we  went  on,  were  deceived  by  the  imaguiary  sight  of  houses  in 
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Aif  i»<Aitii«le,  wUdi  <m  a  nearer  amroacb,  prored  to  be  only  tiu^ 
rocks  torn  At>m  their  situation  by  the  shock  of  aa  earlhquftke,  or 
•ome  terrible  eoofulsion  of  nature. 

'DnstifiJ^  however^  as  tUs  9emtary  it,  it  fbrmt  u  it  were,  only 
ibe  entranci  to  the  more  tenrific  regions  to  which  the  travellen 
irere  bomd*  Frem  t  deep  hollow  of  the  solpbor  moontain  they 
saw  a  ptofiwionofT^iour  arise,  and  heard  a  confused  noise  of  boiju 
tag  and  splariung,  nungled  with  the  roaring  of  steam,  as  it  forced 
its  way  through  narrow  cretices  in  the  rock.  The  whole  side  of  the 
mountain,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  was  covered  with  sulphur  and 
clay  of  a  white  Or  yellowish  colour.  In  many  places  the  sulphur 
was  00  hot  that  they  could  scarcely  handle  it ;  ami  wherever  it  wae 
femoved,  steatn  insttmtly  arose.  Over  thb  Stygian  crust  they  ven« 
lored^  in  imouMnt  danger  of  smking  into  the  sodding  mass.  JeM 
of  aCeaa^  and  foontalna  of  boiling  annd,  are  fomd  in  this  dreadful 
cfatikt  We  may  believe  ^  Q*  Mackenzie  when  he  says  that  tbd 
eanaatioiu  of  a  man  even  of  firm  nerves,  standing  upon  treacheroos 
groimd  otor  an  abyss,  where  fire  and  brimstone  are  in  incessant  ac» 
tion,  enveloped  in  thick  vapours,  and  his  ears  stunned  with  thunder- 
ing  noise,— can  only  be  well  conceived  by  those  who  have  eaperi* 
enoed  thesu  Mr.  Brq^t  was  at  one  time  in  great  danger,  and  suf* 
fared  cooriderafale  pam  from  one  of  his  legs  sinking  into  the  hot 
chqr.  Mr.  Hoolcer,  in  one  of  his  atcursions,  was  in  still  greater 
peril ;  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  sufTocating^  exhalations  from  a 
•olidicnr  spring,  near  which  he  was  gathering  some  specimens  of  (he 
nrineral  productions  of  die  plate,  be  sunk  op  to  his  knees  in  a  semi- 
Hquidmassofhot  sniphur;  but  instantly  throwing  himself  at  full 
te«igth  upon  the  ground,  he  reached  a  more  solid  spot  with  his 
haiMls,and  was  able  to  drag  himself  from  this  scalding  bog. 

Iceland  abounds  also  with  bogs  of  the  common  kmd ;  less  terrific 
indeed,  bnt  hardly  less  dangerous.  Through  these  tracts  a  horse  is 
the  surest  guide ;  he  seems,  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  says,  to  know  pre* 
dsely  where  lie  may  place  his  foot  in  safety.  When  in  doubt,  he 
foela  the  ground  wiiih  his  foot  before  he  attempts  to  place  his  whole 
welgbt  upon  it ;  and  if  tie  is  convinced  that  mtrt  is  danger,  nothing 
wXL  Mttce  him  to  set  a  step  forward.  The  travellers  were  told 
tfiat  Aey  should  find  the  road  through  one  of  these  bogs  not  so  bad, 
because  abridge  had  i>een  constructed  there  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers.  This  proved  however  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  deep 
ditch,  with  loose  sharp  stones  at  the  bottom,  along  which  they  pass 
in  a  string. 

Hie  great  objects  of  curiosity  in  this  extraordinary  country  are 
the  Geysera.  There  are  few  countries  without  warm  springs ;  but 
the  Ov}i9tn  are  phenomena  peculiar  to  Iceland.    Of  these  we  will 
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me  M  full  ao  aoconnt  as  the  limits  of  a  jaqnial  niU  aUoWjMKMf 

vtr  as  possible  in  the  travellers  own  words. 

'  Od  approaching  the  place^  it  appeared  that  a  mount  had  been  fonn* 
cd  of  irregular^  rough  looking  depositions,  upon  the  ancieBt  regular 
strata^  whose  origin  has  been  similar.  The  slope  of  the  latter  ha^ 
caused  the  mount  to  spread  more  on  the  east  side,  and  the  recent  depo* 
titious  of  the  water  may  be  traced  till  they  coincide  with  them.  The 
perpendicular  height  of  the  mount  is  about  seven  feet,  measured  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  surface  of  the  old  depositions.  From  these  the 
matter  composing  the  mount  may  he  readily  distinguished,  on  the  west 
side,  where  a  disruption  has  taken  place.  On  the  top  of  this  mount  la 
abuon,  which  we  found  to  extend  fifly-six  ftet  in  one  direction,  and 
ferty«six  in  another. 

'  At  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  arrivdl 
im  the  spot,  we  found  the  baKon  full  of  hot  water,  a  little  of  which  was 
mnning  over.  Having  satisfied  my  curiosity  at  thb  time}  I  went  with 
the  rest  of  the  party  to  examine  some  other  places  whence  we  saw  ▼«• 
pour  ascending.  Above  the  Great  Geyser  at  a  short  distance,  is  a  laige 
irregular  opening,  the  beauties  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  todescril^. 
The  water  which  filled  it  was  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  perfectly  stilly 
though  nearly  at  the  boiling  point.  Through  it  we  saw  white  incnis« 
tations  forming  a  variety  of  figures  and  cavities,  to  a  great  depth ;  an4 
carrying  the  eye  into  a  vast  and  dark  abyss,  over  which  the  incrusta- 
tions formed  a  dome  of  no  great  thickness ;  a  circOtnstance  whidt^' 
tfiougfa  not  of  itself  agreeable,  contributed  much  to  the  effect  of  thi» 
awful  scene. 

'Having  examined  several  other  cavities,  I  returned  to  the  Geyser 
in  order  to  collect  specimens  of  the  incrustations  on  the  mount.  1  se» 
kcted  a  fine  mass  close  to  the  water  on  the  brink  of  the  bason,  and  had 
not  struck  many  blows  with  my  hammer,  when  I  heard  a  sound  like  ther 
distant  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  the  ground  shook  under 
me.  The  souna  was  repeated  irregularly,  and  rapidly  ;  and  I  had  just 
given  the  alarm  to  my  companions,  who  were  at  a  little  distance*  when 
Uie  water,  afler  heavine  several  times,  suddenly  rose  in  a  large  column, 
accompanied  by  clouds  of  steam,  from  the  middle  of  the  bason,  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  column  seemed  as  if  it  burst, 
and  finking  down  it  produced  a  wave  which  caused  the  water  to  over- 
flow the  b^n  in  considerable  quantity.  The  water  having  reached 
my  feet,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating,  but  Ikept  my  ey€  fixed 
on  what  was  going  on.  After  the  first  propulsion,  the  water  was  tlurowB 
ftp  again  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  feet.  There  was  now  a  succes* 
sion  of  jets  to  the  numlier  of  eighteen,  none  of  which  appeared  to  me 
to  exceed  tifly  feet  in  height;  they  lasted  about  five  minutes.  Though 
the  wind  blew  strongly,  yet  the  clouds  of  vapour  were  so  dense«  that 
after  the  first  two  jeu,  i  could  only  see  the  highest  part  of  thespray# 
and  some  of  it  that  was  occasionally  thrown  out  sideways.  After  the 
last  jet,  which  was  the  most  furious,  the  water  suddenly  ieft  the  baa 
and  sunk  into  a  pipe  in  the  centre.  The  heat  of  the  b^tom  of  the  I 
ton  soon  made  it  dry,  and  the  wind  blew  aside  the  vapour  almost  i 
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tMAiKlbly  ifter  the  tpo<itiag  ceased.  We  lott  n6  tmt  in  entering  the 
hMoa  toesuuDioe  the  pipe,  into  which  the  water  had  sunk  about  ten* 
f#et»  4»dappei^<ed  to  be  riaiog  tUMirly-  The  diameter,  of  the  pipe»  or 
ntiier  pit,  i«  ten  feet,  but  near  the  top  it  widena  to  aistetn  ktL  The 
acction,  which  is  taken  across  the  knig eat  diaafteter  of  the  bason,  givea 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  external  part  of  this  won- 
derful apparatus.  The  perpendicular  depth  of  the  bason  it  three  feet ; 
that  of  the  pipe  being  somewhat  more  than  sixty  feet,  though  there  may 
kesome  inaccessible  hollows  which  extend  to  a  much  greater  depth. 

'  After  the  water  had  descended  into  the  pipe,  there  was  noappeannee 
of  any  faponr  issuing  from  it,  till  it  had  reached  the  mouth,  whta  a  lit- 
llewatTtsible.  Even  when  the  bason  was  full,  the  quantity  of  Tapoar 
was  ht  from  beii^  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  to  proceed  finon 
10  lain  a  surface  of  lM>t  water.  At  five  minutes  hefere  aix  o^cloek  it 
bMlecTa  little,  and  continued  to  4k>  so  at  intervals.  Haviag  thrown  a 
floae  into  the  water  while  it  wan  perfieeily  ttill,  1  observed  that  an  ebul- 
litioo  iflaroediately  took  place  till  the  stone  reached  the  bottaok  I  then 
i^qaeated  all  the  party  to  provide  themselves  with  large  stones,  and  to 
throw  them  into  the  pipe,  on  a  signal  I  should  give,  when  the  water 
was  still.  When  the  stones  were  thrown  in  a  violent  ebuUitioa  instantly 
followed ;  and  this  escape  of  ateam  on  agitation,  may  serve  to  assist  a 
tfeMBonr  of  the  phenomena. 

.  *  fbUovmg  the  channel  which  hu  been  formed  by  the  water  esca- 
^ng  from  the  great  bason  during  the  eruptions,  we  found  some  beautifol 
aiftd  ddkate  petriiactiooa*  .Tl^  leaves  of  birch  and  willow  were  seen 
converted  into  white  stone,  and  in  the  moat  perfect  state  of  prrarrvatioo  ; 
avecjr  minute  fibre  being  entire.  •  Grass  and  rushea  were  in  the  same 
9Me,  and  also  masses  of  peat.  In  order  to^preserve  speeimeiia  so  rara 
aiMl  elegant,  we  brought  away  laige  OMtsses,  and  broke  them  op  after 
9ur  return  to  Britain ;  by  which  means  we  have  formed  very  rich  col- 
lections ;  though  many  fine  specimens  were  destroyed  in  carrying  them 
to  Reikiavik.  On  the  outside  of  the  mount  of  the  Geyser,  the  deposi- 
tions, owing  to  the  splashing  of  the  water,  are  rough,  and  have  been 
jisatiy  compared  to  the  heads  of  cauliflowers.  They  are  of  a  yellowish 
bmorwn  colour,  and  are  arranged  round  the  mount  somewhat  like  a  cir- 
colar  flight  of  stepa.  The  inside  of  the  bason  is  comparatively  smooth ; 
and  the  matter  forming  it  is  more  compact  and  dense  than  the  exterior 
«uat ;  and,  when  polished,  is  not  devoid  of  beauty,  being  of  a  grey  co- 
hnc,  mottled  with  black  and  white  spots  and  streaks*  The  white  in- 
omrtation  formed  by  the  water  of  the  beautiful  cavity  before  described, 
had  taken  a  very  curious  form  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  capital  of  a  Gothic  column.  We  were  so  rapacious  here» 
that  I  believe  we  did  not  leave  a  single  specimen  which  we  could  reach* 
and  even  scalded  our  fingers  in  our  eagerness  to  obtain  them.  We 
fpuod  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  all  its  stages;  and  procured  some 
s|>ecimens  in  which  the  grass  was  yet  alive  and  fresh,  while  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  siliceous  matter  was  going  on  around  it.  These  were  found 
in'places  at  a  little  distance  firom  tl^  cavity,  where  the  water  runiyng 
foHait  had  beoosne  cold.'-^pp.  214>  213, 219. 
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These  employ  meDtSy  ddightftil  as  tbey  were,  fenced  only  t 
terlttde  of  the  grand  spectacle.  They  pitched  diehr  tent  about  m 
hundred  yards  fi^om  the  GU-eat  Greyser,  and  kept  regular  watdi 
during  the  night.  After  two  false  alarms,  they  were  roUsed  to  be^ 
bold  an  explosion  of  the  New  Geyser:  there  was  little  water^  but 
the  force  with  which  the  steam  escaped  produced  a  white  column  o^* 
spray  and  vapour  at  least  sixty  feet  high,  accompanied  with  a^  tre- 
mendous noise.    The  second  night  they  were  more  fortunate* 

'  On  lying  down,  we  could  not  sleep  more  than  a  minute  or  two  at  a- 
time ;  our  anxiety  causing  us  often  to  raise  our  heads  to  listen.  At 
JIast  the  joyful  sound  struck  my  ears :  and  I  started  up  with  a  shout,  at 
the  same  moment  when  our  guides,  who  were  sleeping  in  their  Iceland 
tent  at  a  short  distance  opposite  to  us,  jumped  up  in  their  shiru  an4 
hallooed  tons.  In  an  instant  we  were  within  sight  of  the  Geyser;  the 
dtschi^rges  continumg,  being  more  frequent  and  looder  than  before,  aiiA< 
jvsembling  the  distant  firing  of  artillery  from  a  ship  at  sea.  This  hap- 
pened at  half  past  eleven  o'cloek ;  at  which  time,  though  the  sky  waa 
cloudy,  the  light  was  more  than  sufficient  for  shewing  the  Geyser;  hot 
it  was  of  that  degree  of  faintness  which  rendered  a  gloomy  country  still 
more  dismal.  Such  a  midnight  scene  as  was  now  before  us  can  seldom 
be  witnessed.  Here  description  fails  altogether.  The  Geyser  did  not 
disappoint  us,  and  seemed  as  if  it  was  exerting  itself  to  exhibit  all  ita 
g:lory  on  the  eve  of  our  departure,  ft  raged  fnrioualy,  and  thrsw  up  i^ 
suieccssion  of  magnificent  jets,  the  highest  of  which  was  at  least  nhieljr 
(eet.  At  this  time  I  took  the  sketch  from  whicbthe  engraving  is  nuidet^ 
but  no  drawing,  no  engraving,  can  possibly  convey  any  idea  of  the  momr 
and' veloeity  of  ttie  jets,  nor  of  the  swift  rolling  of  the  douds  of  vapoiuv 
which  were  hurled,  one  over  another,  with  amazing  rapi^ty.'-Niip*  223* 

Mr.  Hooker's  account  is  equally  impressive.  We  must  inseit 
that  part  of  it,  which  describes  the  bason  of  the  Great  Geyser^  bo» 
eause  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  successful  descriplioD« 

'  A  vast  circular  mound  (pf  a  substance  which,  I  believe,  was  first 
Qicertaincd  to  be  siliceous  by  Professoi-  Bergman)  was  elevated  a  con- 
siderable height  above  those  that  surrounded  most  of  the  other  springs. 
It  was  of  a  bi'ownish  grey  color,  made  mg^red  on  its  exterior,  but  mo^s 
especially  near  the  margin  of  the  basliij  by  numerous  hiH6cks  of  die 
.^ame  siliceous  substance,  varying  in  size,  but  generally  abont  aa  l«rge 
ft<sn  nv'kliill.  rongli  with  minute  tubercles,  and  coverea  all  over  with  a 
luo^t  btfaiitital  kind  of  cfBorcscence ;  so  that  the  appearance  of  these 
liillocks  Ii3$  bttn  aptly  compared  to  that  of  the  bead  of  a  cauliflowei^ 
On  reaching  the  top  of  this  siliceous  mound,  I  looked  into  the  perfectly 
fiririilar  basin,  wblrhgrmJuany  shelved  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe 
or  crater  in  the  centre,  whence  the  water  issued.  This  mouth  lay. 
about  ft>nr  or  five  feet  below  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  proved,  on  my 
aftertf arils  raeasuruig  lt>  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  seventeen  feet  dis- 
tant from  it  on  every  side  j  the  greatest  difference  in  the  distance  net 
Iseing  more  than  a  foot*    The  mside  was  not  rugged,  like  the  outstde;^ 
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it  whoUf  wftoted  tba  little  hillocks  and  the  eiilorescencc  of  the  exterior, 
'and  was  mtrely  covered  with  iDDumerable  small  tubercles,  ^hich,  of 
thejmelves^  were  in  many  places  polished  smooth  by  the  falling  of  the 
water  upon  them.  It  was  not  possible  now  to  enter  the  t>asin,  for  it 
was  filled  nearly  to  the  edge  with  water  the  most  pellucid  I  ever  behekt^ 
An  the  centre  of  which  was  observable  a  slight  ebullition*  and  a  largei 
but  not  dense*  body  of  steam,  which,  howerer,  increaied  both  in  quan- 
tity and  densKy  from  time  Xt  iime>  as  oAco  a*  the  ebulHtioo  was  matt 
irioknt'~pp.  no,  117. 

A  sinpU  and  ingenioiit  tbMry  of  fbeta  Oaysert  k  offered  by 
Sir  G.  MackiMttie*  He  attppetif  «  cavity  partially  filled  wilk 
4Miifqt  walir^  tttd  comoiaimatttig  wkb  «  slmft  Of  1^  TliatMrt 
«r  tiM  omty  wbtcb  it  Mt  fiHed  with  wiM*  is  of  cMne  filled 
^iMi  eteaiD;  by  the  pretrare  of  wrhkli  liie  wsrter  it  iMttdiied  to  ths 
4opof(iiepi|]ia.  Biit  upon  019  tudden  Mkfitkm  of  boM  wMfar  the 
«»vity,  a  quMility  of  steam  will  be  pfoduced,  uriudii  omg  le  tiie 
ipt^x  preaufe,  will  be  revoli^  ki  starU,  cautiti|^  tfaeiiiiatt,  md 
the  shakiag  of  the  ground.  The  water  mutt  now  rite  abote  tbo 
P4>e;  an  "osoltatioD  is  produced ;  the  water  it  prested  downward^ 
suid  the  steam,  he  aayt,  <  hatiognow  room  to  eteapei  darts  apward^ 
iNnealdog  through  the  eolnmiiy  and  cariying  widi  it  m  great  part  of 
Ae  waltr.  At  long  as  the  extraordinary  aypply  of  tteMn  coiitiniiet( 
9tfaete  oacaiotioiit  and  iett  will  go  on.  But  at  every  jet  tome  of  the 
mnmt  it  thrown  o«tr  nie  baaoo^  and  axeilsMeraUe  q«atttity  ruM  out 
4)f  it«  The  pnmtire  at  that  diMiftished ;  the  tleaai  piaya  vaom 
4md  mere  powerfvlly,  ttU  attlattaferdMe^jel  tBlDeapkee;  a  f«^ 
^igioQt  ^ntitf  of  tteein  etcupet,  and  the  iMtfrnnog  water  aieka  Mi' 
40  the  pipe.' 

Mr.  Hooker  ohtervea^  that  the  water  is  nofer  of  a  grealtr  heat 
tben  ^W  of  Fahrenheit :  he  biid  forgotten  that  thia  it  the  boiiio|( 

£oint,  though  he  might  hate  been  reminded  of  it  when  Jacob  boflcd 
it  mutton  for  him  in  the  great  Geyser.  The  Icehinders  who  liv« 
wear  theae  hot-tpringt,  tend  their  clothes  to  be  washed  ;  and  the 
fenple  wbo  are  thua  employed^  dress  tlieir  eggt  and  miserable  pota« 
laaa  there.  They  iadeed  are  accustomed  to  more  laimiihiMe  efiecttf 
^  the  burning  toil  «pea  which  iheylread.  Hofrebow  tpeaktof* 
maawhoKgh^iikpfpeataatreamof  lava.  Tbit  wat  daiiag  tba 
^Hiptba  of  mount  Krabhi,  which  from  I7M  to  173^  almost  mcm^ 
taacty  poured  fofth  hs  bunting  torrents.  The  nawretcall  theaa 
tremeadoue  ttreamt  by  the  appnyprilite  name  of  SMie^teedi. '  Bf 
<)ay  diey  emit  a  blue  sulphureous  flame,  obtoured  by  smoke  add  ta^ 
Jionr :  by  night  they  reddetf  and  iUumioate  the  whole  honzon. 
flaNa  of  ^  ore  taut  up  firem  the  ttone^oocfe  as  well  at  from  tbe 
buNiiag  n4utt«iflt«    in  i7d5|  Katlegiaa  poured  out  a  torreutof 
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tent  of  country  fifteen  miles  long  and  twenty  wide :  alternate  div*' 

cbarges  of  fire  and  water  took  place,  each  equally  destructive ;  kill 

aubterranean  noises  were  heard  to  the  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety 

miles  ;  and  three  hundred  miles  off,  ashes  fell  like  rain  in  the  Feroe 

isles. 

But  the  most  tremendous  eruption  recorded  in  the  Icelandic  an* 
Qab^  ii  that  of  1783.  It  began  on  the  Ist  of  June  with  efurthquakes; 
these  continued  to  increase  till  the  11th,  when  the  inbabitaols 
quitted  their  houses  and  took  up  their  abode  in  tents  :  meantime  a 
continual  smoker  was  seen  risiog  from  the  northern  and  tmnibabitcd 

Cof  the  countiy ;  three  fieesspouts  broke  out,  which,  after  they 
riseBio.a  considerablft  bs^ht,  were  foiaied  into  one,  visibfe  ^ 
a  diatanot  of  more  than '  150  miles.  The  wliole  atmo^)here  waa 
darhwad  with  sand  and  dust  and  brimataoe ;  showers  of  pmnica 
atones  fell  red*  hot,  together  with  a  dirty  substance  like  pitch  in  sontt 
balls  or  rii^,  which  blasted  all  v^etation.  At  the  same  time,  great 
quantities,  of  rain  fell^  which,  running  in  torrents  upon  the  iK>i 
pound,  tore  up  the  earth  and  carried  it  into  the  lower  coantry. 
This  rain  was  so  imprq;oated  with  salt  and  sulphur  in  pasung  the 
cloudaof  smoke  which  filled  the  sky,  as  to  occasion  considerable 
amartiiig  on  the  skin.  At,  a  greater  distance  from  the  fire/  there 
ivas  IB  sooie  {daces  a,ahawer  of  hail,  in  others  a  fall  of  snow, 
ao  heavy  as  to  do  much  injury  to  the  cattle.  Meanwhile,  such 
ateams  arose  as  to  darken  the  sun,  and  make  iu  disk  appear 
like  blood :  thin  was  perceived  in  England.  A  tract  of  country^ 
abovesixly  £ngUsh  sulea  in  length,  was  converted  into  one  great 
lake  of  file.  Its  perpeodicolar  height  was  irom  skteen  to  twenty 
fathoms.  The  hilk  which  it  did  not  cover,  it  melted  down  $  ao 
|hat  the  whole  surface  was  one  level  expanse  of  m<dten  mMer. 
Two  biHtiing  islands  were  throwQ  up  in  the  sea.  Ships  sailing  be^^ 
tween  Copeqbi^n  and  Norway  were  covered  with  a  blacb  and 

K'ichy  mixture  of  brimstone  and  ashes  ,*  and  the  rain  whiph  fell  in. 
orway  was  so  acrid  that  it  totally  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the  trees* 
Kearlv  all  the  grass  in  the  island  was  btim^  and  what  was  left  was 
in  sttcii  a  state  that  most  of  the  cattle  which  escaped  the  fiie  Md 
ifOod,  died  ior  want  of  fopd#  o^  were  poiaoned  by  what  hanger  con»» 
peUed  themto eat.  The  ataioapbefce  pn>ved  fatal  to  old^pimoM^ 
aad^aU  wbohada^y  tendea<7  to  pulmonary  disease*  But  tlie  gMat« 
eat  evil  wips  Ike  famine  wbK;b  ensued;  and  which  was  sodreadM 
that  d|enu#her  of  inbabitaots  ^bo  perished  in  conseqaence  of  the 
e»ptioo,  aaioMOted  to  near.  900a 

Thia  is  sittttciently  awful — ^yet  were  we  to  oentemphite  the 
diffiereat  e6«cts  of  i|ior>d  and  physical  evil,  «  coaqiansen  between 
this  ravaged  island  and  the  earthly  paradisea  of  the  South  Sea 
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ladder.  lo  those  delidawcovDtriety  where  the  earth  briags  fei^ 
ber  Iruili  spentaneously,  the  inhabiteiits  haire  ehendoaed  themtehw^ 
to  the  meat  loatbbome  end  pernicious  ticest  ere  beeonltig  ereiy 
jeer  more  savage  and  nriserable^  and,  iu  a  few  generations,  will^ 
undoubtedly,  be  extinct,  if  left  to  themselves,  "niis  maj  be  safely 
predicted  from  tbeir  perpetual  wars,  their  cannibaliaoiy  their  human 
Morifices^  their  promiscuous  intercoone,  their  child  murder,  and 
jelber  UMmeraUe  afaumioations.  How  much  imypier,  amidst  ell  the 
lernm  of  mturey  the  poor  and  vtrlMoos  IceUndbr !  Perhepa  it  i|  - 
aoa  passible  to  produce  a  morebaaoliM  inabmee  of  the  beneficial 
aftcu  of  a  coonnoB  bead  of  Cakliy  and  ao  established  leKgkai, 
tbair  is  to  be  found  ia  the  works  i»efore  us.  An  ioelandic  dMiMll 
is  hardly  ef  better  coasCraction  than  the  radest  Engiish  fo.tm — but 
we  will  take  Mr.  Hooktr^a  description  of  the  church  of  Things 
wdla. 

'It  was  of  a  simple  construction;  in  form,  an  oblong  queclranglc^ 
with  thick  walk,  leaning  a  litile  inwards,  compost  of  altenutc  layers 
of  la?a  and  turf.  The  roof  was  of  turf,  thickly  covered  with  grats,  and 
from  the  top  of  this  to  tbc  ground  the  building  was  scarcely  luore  than 
ijzteeo  or  eighteen  feet  high.  The  entrance  i  nd  alone,  was  of  unpainted 
fir  planks,  placed  "Vertically,  with  a  small  door  of  the  &ame  materials. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  the  body  of  the  church  crowded  with  large  old 
wooden  chests,  instead  of  seat6,  but  I  soon  understood  that  these  not 
only  answered  the  purpo^  of  benches,  but  also  contained  the  clothes 
of  many  of  the  congregation,  who,  as  there  was  no  lock  on  the  door» 
bad  free  access  to  their  property  at  all  tiroes.  The  bare  walls  had  no 
covering  whatefer,  nor  the  floor  any  pavement,  except  a  few  ill-ahapcn 
pieces  of  rock,  which  were  either  placed  there  intentionally^  mr,  m 
seams  most  probable,  had  not  been  rtmeved  from  tfaenr  natural  bad  at 
Uie  tigie  of  the  buildiog  of  the  church.  There  was  ao  ragutar  catitafi 
onl/  a  lew  logse  planks,  laid  upon  some  bean^,  which  cressad  tfia 
cbutch  at  about  the  height  of  a  man,  held  some  old  bibles,  somecbesi% 
and  the  coffin  of  the  minister,  which  he  had  made  himself,  aud  wbicb» 
to  judge  from  his  aged  look;  he  probably  soon  expected  to  occupy* 
The  whole  length  of  the  church  was  not  above  thirty  feet,  and  about 
six  or  cfght  of  this  was  parted  off  by  a  kind  of  skreen  d*^  open  work 
(against  which  the  polpit  was  placed)  for  the  purpose  of  contahiing  the 
alur,  a  rode  sort  of  table,  on  which  were  tvro  brass  candleattckf;  and, 
over  it«-  two  extreoiely  smaM  glass  windows,  tbe  only  plaoas  that  ad- 
mined  lif^,  caoept  the  door»wa|E,  Twolasfa  baUs  bung  on  tbe  rights 
haad  side  of  the  ehufvb,«L  an  equal  height  with  Ibe  beams.'  pp*  9S,  04. 
>  Tbe  chufcfe-yard  is  oAea  iacloaed  bjp-a  rude  waU  of  alone  or 
tarf,  and  the  area  thinly  sprinkled  with  haaks  of  greea  aod,  which 
ahme  aerve  la  autfk  the  barial  pfaieea  of  the  nutivea*  And  here 
we«iasc  gnMff  caw  readera  with  the  uosl  hjautifal  poisage  in  Sir 
flu  Macteaiiera  book. 
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'  TU  mml  and  rdifio»  tefaiU  of  the  iMtf^  M 1^ 
ken  of  m  terms  of  tike  most  exalted  comBoeiidatloiK    in  his  dpoM^ 
capacity^  the  JpfiaBfler  peribms  all  the  duties  which  his  sitimtioD  re- 

Suires»  or  render!  possible ;  and  while  by  the  sefcre  labcHur  of  his 
ands,  he  obtains  a  provision  of  food  for  his  children,  it  is  not  leas  bi# 
care  to  convey  to  their  minds  the  inheritance  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
In  his  intercourse  with  those  around  him>  his  character  dispTaya  ttm 
-stamp  of  honour  and  integrity.  H  is  religious  duties  are  performed  witla 
cheerfulness  and  punctuality ;  and  this  even  amidst  the  nunieroas  ih^ 
^acles,  which  tfre  afbrded  by  the  nature  of  the  contttry,  and  the  «lii» 
4bate  under  which  he  lives.  The  Sabbath  scene  at  tfi  l<^latidfc  choFola 
it  indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  and  intercitUng  kind.  The  litlle  tdi^ 
fice*  constructed  of  wood  and  turf,  is  sMatad  perha|»  amid  Ifaa 
fugged  ruins  of  a  stream  of  hwai  or  b^neaUi  vMAintaiDa  which  art  otr 
vered  with  neve;r-Belting  siiows;  in  a  spot  where  the  mind  almost  sinks 
under  the  silence  and  desolation  of  surrounding  nature.  Here  the  Ice* 
landers  assemble  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  religion  A  group  of 
male  and  fenaale  peasants  may  be  seen  gathered  about  the  church^ 
waiting  the  arrival  of  tiieir  pastor;  all  habited  in  their  best  attire,  after 
ibc  manner  of  the  country;  their  children  with  them';  and  the  horses, 
which  brought  them  from  their  respective  homes,  grazing  quietl]^ 
Ground  the  little  assembly.  The  arrival  of  a  new-comer  is  welcomed 
by  every  one  with  the  kiss  of  salutation ;  and  the  pleasures  of  social  in- 
terrotirNC,  m  rarely  enjoyed  by  the  Icelanders  are  happily  connected 
with  the  occasion  which  summons  them  to  the  discharge  of  their  reli- 
gious ctuiipii  The  priest  makes  his  appearance  among  them  as  a  friend, 
he  salult'^  individually  each  member  of  his  flock,  and  stoops  down  tt 
give  hts  almos^t  parental  kiss  to  the  little  ones,  who  arc  to  grow  up 
imdei'  bis  pas.t©ral  charge.  These  offices  of  kindness;  performed,  they 
all  go  togttlier  into  the  house  of  prayer.*— pp.  31,32. 

A  picture  worthy  of  the  poet  of  the  SaU^ath^  and  which  would 
bme  debgbtcd  Ida  affectionate  and  gentle  heart.  The  ol«q(y  ap* 
fiear  to  perform  their  duties  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Sir  Oeoige 
liaa  copied  a  page  of  a  parish  register,  m  which  the  worthy  pastor, 
Mr.  Healtalin,  for  his  own  satisfaction)  makes  an  annual  record  of 
iho  moral  and  religious  state  of  every  family  io  his  parish ;  bis  labour 
indeed  is  not  very  |;reat,  for  the  population  varies  from  200  to  210; 
4lu8,  however,  is  not  remarked  with  any  intention  of  detracting  from 
the  merit  of  this  eac^Uent  paator.  ^  This  example/  Sir  George  sayiy 
*  of  th^  aUeiHion  and  pioua  care  with  wkicb  the  dutiea  of  a  county 
IMrieat  «re  periormed,  ia  ao  remote  a  corner  of  the  Christian  worH 
may  ex0ite  a  Uiith  hi  maay  €>f  his  brethieu  iaxmore  fortimale  coath 
irieti  and  wAi  move  opiU«at  eaUihiliabaieatfi.' 

It  would  lutieod  this  HSUch  to  an  undue  lef^gth  were  we  to  follow 
Sir  G«orge  upon  hia  miDerolegi<»l  escursiona^  asd  tbrwgii  his^pi^, 
•culatioii^  in  |;eo)Qg]tiii>r  rbptautze  with  Mr.  Hookar*    We«iu4t 
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ip«ikof  lbt|iMealit«tooftfieklaadioitip»liUGiira^^  and 

Tbe  ditp  in  which  Mr.  Hooker  sailed  was  a  merchant  adrentiH 

wer,  provkfod  with  a  liceoce  and  a  letter  of  marque,  belonging  to  a 

1^.   Pbelpsi  a  London  merchant,  who  was  himself  on  bcMo^d.  In 

tonsequeoceof  some  restrictions  imposed  by  the  governor,  In  vlo-* 

laftioii,  as  Mr«  Phelps  conceived,  of  a  previous  agreement,  and  cer-^ 

taisly  «s  q^uch  to  die  iquiy  of  the  Icelanders  as  of  the  Engliib  tra- 

dar,  ihat  guinrlaman  tho^hl  it  necessary  to  avail  hinsdf  of  his  let* 

tar  of  narqve,  by  ratoe  of  which  he  landed  a  dosen  men,  made  dw 

gtfvajfor  prisoner,  and  canried  him  on  board  his  riup.     Hmkog 

Am  snbveited  the  Danish  govemment,  ha  found  it  ncoenary  lo 

titabh'ih  some  reguhor  autlmUy  till  hk  own  goverameiit  A&M 

determine  in  what  maaner  to  act ;  and  this  led  to  what  is  called 

Ibe  Islandic  Bevolution^  the  most  singular  andinnocent  event  whictt 

was   ever  d^nified    with    such   an   appellation,     A  Dane  had 

gone  cm  with  Mr.  Phelps^  by   name  Joi^en  Jorgtmon,  who 

bad  served  in  the  British,  navy,  and  imbib^,  according  to  hia^ 

0wn   words^   together   with  his  knowledge  of    nantical  affiun, 

Iba  pnncipicsi  and  pcejodices  of  En^ishmen.    In  1806^  at  tha^  ' 

age  of  26^  bo   setumed   to    Copetihagen,  wheie,  by  his  opeis 

l»ti^  of  die  conduct  of  the  French,  ha  made  hiassdf  many 

enemies.    War  broke  out  between  this  country  and  Deaaunrk. 

Jorgenson,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  calling  upon  all  persons  ti>» 

serve,  took  the  command  of  a  privateer,  in  which  ha  was  made 

prisoner,  and  being  landed  at  Yarmouth  was  set  at  large  upon  hia- 

parole.    This  be  did  not  conceive  sufBcient  to  prevent  him  from 

gomga  voyage  in  a  British  ship,  engaged  on  Briwi  pursuits,  am^ 

vritfa  the  intention  of  returning  to  Ei^land. 

Mr.  Phelps  and  his  privy  council  determined  that  Jkngenaeiv 
should,  far  the  present^  assume  the  chief  comarand,  because,  not 
hdng  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  not  responsible  to  it  fi>r  his 
actions. '  Theaccideat  of  his  htmg  a  Dane,  which  was  rather  of 
more  conseqaence^  seems  not  to  have  been  taken  into  their  consi^ 
deration,  and  to  have  been  readily  overlooked  by  himself.  H» 
ihereCbre  issued  a  prodamation  declaring  that  all  Danish  atithority 
in  Iceland  was  at  an  end|  and  all  Danith  property  coafiscoled.  B5 
ft  second  proclamation  be  decreed  that  Iceland  should  be  iadeptn<» 
4lent  of  Denmark;  and  that  a  republican  constitution  shouM  be  es* 
tabliBhedsioularlo  that  under  which  the  country  had  floutfud^tW 
H  ottiled  itself  vfith  Norway.  The  representadves  of  the  Mbpfai 
were  to  be  assembled  to  form  their  new  government,  and  Im  that 
•oold  bedoM  the eiisting  autherilaas  vreio  to  conlioiie.  A  fo^ 
persons  expressed,  in  private,  dieir  objection  to  the  measure  of 
declaring  tbe  isbad  independent,  upon  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
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wodiiee  food  for  its  infaabitints ;  but  thelcdandin  lo  gaiianil  i 
lU  affected  towards  Denmark.  It  is  not  surprising  thmlore,  dnt 
thej  readily  aubmitted  to  a  revolution  which  would^  they  hoped, 
secure  to  thenr  the  protection  of  England,  and  open  an  iotercciurse 
whh  that  country.  None  of  the  principle  magbtrates  resigned  their 
MtuatkNis.  The  bishop  and  the  clergy  professed  their  satisfiictKNi 
at  the  new  order  of  things,  and  their  willingness  to  support  it,  aad 
exhorted  all  classes  of  persons  to  do  the  same.  Many  of  the  people* 
came  forward  to  offer  their  services  as  soldiers  to  Jongcaaoo.  Seams* 
was  made  forearms,  and  about  twenty  old  fowhng  pieces  were* 
fotmd ; .  there  were  also  a  few  aworda  and  pistols,  with  which  eight 
men  were  equipped :  and  these  being  dressed  in  green  unifbrms  aad 
mounted,  scoured  the  country/ intimidated' the  Danes,  and  bnidied 
a  conspiracy  which  wiks  formed  for  seizbig  the  Engl'ish  ship  and 
restt^ring  the  Danish  authority.  Encouraged  by  the  support  of  the 
army  of  Icehind,  Joigensen  issued  another  proclamation,  that  the 
aoldiery  had  chosen  him  to  be  their  leader,  and  styling  himself  liia 
Excellency  the  Protector  of  Iceland,  Commander*in«C!hie£  by  mm 
and  land.  He  abolished  the  great  seal  of  the  country,  aobathiitlnf 
*  lus  own  till  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  fix  upon  on^ 
and  hoisted  a  new  flag  upon  the  govemmeot^ouse  bearfaig  tliiee 

Slit  8tock*fish  upon  a  field  azure.  His  orders  for  the  seizure  of 
aoidh  pcopertv  were  readily  executed ;  and  Mr.  Phelps,  meting 
imder  his  Excellency  the  Protector,  began  to  put  the  harbour  of 
Beikiavik  into  a  state  of  defence.  For  this  purpose,  he  and  hi* 
ship's  $rew,  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives,  erected  a  batteiy, 
which  they  named  Fort  Phelps,  and  mounted  it  with  six  guns,, 
which  liad  been  sent  from  Denmark  140  years  before,  and  were  now 
dug  up  from  the  sand,  where  they  had  lain  buried. 

Jofgeoaen  entered  upon  his  government  with  enthusiasm  :  lie 
jnadea  joumqr  across  the  country  to  its  most  northern  parts;  wbere^ 
ever,  he  went  he  was  welcomed  by  the  people  as  their  deliverer ; 
tbey  crowded  about  bim  to  relate  the  impositions  to  which  the  Danea 
kad  Sttb|e0ted  them,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  satisfactioii  in  being 
iirted  from  their  tyranny.  He  declared  it  lawful  for  every  Icdaadep 
lo  procaedfirom  place  to  place,  and  trade  wherever  he  pleased,  with* 
eilla  paapert ;  he  announced  hb  intention  of  sending  an  ambaaaa* 
4of  to  bia  British  Majesty  to  conclude  peace ;  made  a  decree .timt 
Mse  ban  Icelanders  should  fill  public  employments;  and  prombed 
lo  Ibt  i*^^  A  ^^te  of  happiness  which  Uiey  had  never  before 
laaMk  One  circuaastanee  which  occurred  under  his  government 
lilwchanicleriatic  to  be  emitted.  A  poor  peasant,  in  hopes  of 
^bisaittraia  this  promised  state  of  feiieity,  presented  « 
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peiitioo  to  hin,'  of  which  the  foOowing  it  a  tranaUtion  by  hb  Ex* 
ceUencj  the  Protector  himself. 

'  A  PETITION  FROM  BIARNB  THORLBTSBK 

'  *  Sfaeweth  thtt,  in  the  year  1805,  my  wife,  Tbomnn  GunnUogdttter/ 
WM  sentenced  to  two  yean'  labourin  the  Icelandic  workbonie,  only  for 
Uie  simple  thing  of  stealing  a  sheep,  whichy  beside,  was  nothing  at  all 
to  me.  The  separation,  which  took  place  accordingly,  occasioned  that 
I  was  impelled  to  take  a  young  girl  ias  my  housekeeper,  who  otherwise 
ntich  racommended  herself  by  her  ability  and  fidelity.  The  conse« 
qiience  of  these  circumstances  was,  that  the  girl  produced  two  little 
girls^  after  each  other,  whose  father  I  am.  We  were  then  separated  by 
ofder  of  the  magistrates;  and  in  this  manner  must  the  education  of 
two  innocents,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ri^ht  handsome  little  girls,  remaio 
neglected,  unless  sbe  as  mother,  in  conjunction  with  me  as  father,  is  not 
hindered  from  following  the  irresistible  dictates  of  nature,  in  the  care 
and  education  of  the  children.  But  this  cannot  be  done  if  we  are  not 
aHcnred  to  marry,  and  I  humbly  beg  Mr.  Bishop  Videlin's  declaration; 
•o  nancfa  the  more  so  as  I  am  convniced  of  the  justness  of  my  cauie.  I 
alw  comaiii  my  life  and  worldly  happiness  to  your  Excellency's  gra« 
ckm*  coosidoratiOD,  with  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  a  subject. 

Burns  Tmorlsvseii/ 

Ttis  petition  was  referred  to  the  bishop^  who  accordingly  in- 
quired into  die  afiatr,  and  finding  that  the  wiffc  was  not  so  fond  of 
her  bnalMmd  as  of  her  naghbou?8  mutton,  and  wished  to  be  sepa* 
ratod  from  him,  pronounced  a  divorce  accordingly,  and  Thorlersen 
wte  thus  enabled  to  marry  his  housekeeper. 

Jorgensea's  reign  was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  the  Ho« 
aouraUe  Alexander  Jones,  Captain  of  the  Talbot  sloop  of  war, 
who,  upon  the  representations  of  the  Danish  merchants,  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  send  both  the  Danish  governor  and  Jor^ 
tensen  to  England,  restoring  the  former  authorities  under  the 
Stitefiiplmsam  Stephenson,  till  the  pleasure  of  the  British  go* 
vemment  sboold  be  known.  By  his  orders  the  new  flag  was 
strack,  the  battery  destroyed,  the  guns  taken  off  the  island,  and  the 
confiscated  property  restored.  Jorgensen,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Eiq^aiid,  wim  seat  on  board  the  hulks  for  faavhig  broken  his  parole  9 
aflerreanlnmg  in  this  confinemeot  twelve  months,  he  was  placedm» 
comparative  stateof  liberty  at  Reading;  where  he  aoMises  himsetf  with 
writiog  books.  In  one  of  which,  by  way  of  recoaMnemfiog  himself  to  tho 
Eiq^Hah  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  he  says  be  is  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  those  ancient  and  warlike  tribes  who  tnunpM 
on  Bone  and  Britain.  The  Dane  needed  not  have  reminded  usof 
this;  for  our  arrean  to  Us  ancestors  have  been  paid  off  at  CopeiM 
hagen.  ^  Should  you,' be  says  hi  ao  address  to  the  reader, 'faappea 
to  be  one  of  those  reptiles  who  oblMaatly  eoougks^le  themselves 
critics,  and  who,  withottt  giving  me  wodd  any  tUi^  of  then*  mmtj 
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•fiplyliirir  worlUiiv  taknu  III  pniliag^  jpnm  otbtr  totii't  iirii» 
ingi,  then  I  fraDkly  confoM.  I  expect  ho  mercy  fron  jpoo«  BnV 
lest  jfOtt  should  be  cencMlerf  eoaugb  ta  tbiok  ibtl  any  ibuig  that  yon 
#ouU  say  wouU  give  bm  the  least  MMasineM,  L  must  now  infen» 
yo«  1  am  mH  of  a  humoitr  to  treai  yon  with  the  least  reioeel»  aoA 
that  centute  fron  siicha  peramiae  yov  would  be  More  wekome  t0 
me  than  yo«r  dull  praise.' 

Bat  Mr.  Jorgemen  cooiee  before  oe  not  fai  his  Fiteraty  chanie^ 
ter,  but  as  the  tnurper,  acconfioff  to  Sir  Oeerge  Mackenai^ 
end  Giptarn  Jones's  Icdandic  euTogisti  or^  as  be  would  hate  ft, 
end,  we  verily  believe^  the  Icetaudic  people  also^  his  Excellency 
die  Protector  of  Iceland;  and  in  this  capacity  we  should  most  cor- 
dially approve  of  all  that  he  did,  had  he  been  an  Icelander  himself^ 
or  any  thing  but  a  Dane,  ikhiga  Dme^  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  his  hostility  against  Denmark.  Sir  G,  Mackenae  chai]gas  iSb^ 
Hooker  with  partiality  to  Jorgensen;  but,  as  we  think,  withoal 
iuflicieat  foundation ;  because,  while  his  own  ateteoMnt  is  dtdihdfy 
in  fof our'  of  the  measures  of  his  friend  Mr»  Pketpsi  he  givei, 
upon  efery  point,  the  counter  statement  of  the  Danish  governor* 
And  Surely  Sir  George,  who  went  to  Iceland  with  letters  from 
Cioum  Trampe,  the  governor,  who  inhabited  his  bouse  it  Beikiavik, 
'-  und  who  dedioatea  Us  work  to  him>.  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  biassed 
by  Ins  ucquaiutance  with  thai  gentleiaan,  as  Mr.  Hfoker  by  hif 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  personal  qualities  of  Joixeuseni 

Before  these  transactions,  a  privnteer  had  the  barbarity  tm 
plunder  these  )ioer  islandere;  skuilar  depiedatlens  bad  beiNi  con^ 
Biitted  by  Barou  Hempeecb  under  the  British  flagt  up<Mi  ouu 
of  the  Feroe  islands^  In  consequence  ef  these  cireumstancei  and 
4f  the  fepreseutatione  of  Sir^  Joseph  Banks,  whose  name  je 
honoured  b^  the  Iceiandem  us  it  deservea,  (for  by  his  interfevmiM 
•uch  ^  thar  eountrymen  as  were  prisonew,  hnve  beqif  abused  and 
supplied  with  money  tiU  they  coukl  find  UMaus  of  returning  taiheir 
uwn  country,)  an  order  in  council  wes  issued  Febmary  7th^  I8UV 
deduriog  that  the  Faroe  Mauds  and  Iceland,  and  the  settjemeuta 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland  should  be  exempt  from  all  boatditiet 
uu  the  part  uf  England,  and  permilled  to  trade  with  L^wha^H 
iMh ;  and  thauhe  paeple  whc»  residenlin  bis  MiytastyV  domininuej 
ehouMbe  coinidered  us  stranger'>4vleiida^  and  in  M»<ase  Uneuted  W 
ilum^enemies^  A  way  has  thui  bean  opened. for  bettering  tb# 
4undilieuof  JcehMKii  <pfioffided,'say»Mr.  Uoaker,/tbe  DaniSbfo* 
Itorunieut  has  compassiou  enough  upon  the  most,  i^|ured  of  Ms 
uubfecu  te  peruui  the  humasie  tutentians  of  bis  Maksty's  mnie- 
lam  to  be  euraied  iuto.eisci;  ,hut  should  tbir  nQt.be  the  easc^  (pud 
«iels  aaema  mum.  tkm  probuUe  Ijium  die  Itfe  decrees  of  Deu- 
wmfc,  airictiy  prohibiting  on  pain  of  deadly  all  ioteiceune  witb- 
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«e  Bfitiib,)  ihoi  iwH  the  tttlt  cf  lii» 

^iatt  €ver,  wfeet  EktgUmi  akodi 

•dtoptioiof  t  slqi  Id  whM  eviff  nrtive  Icgjiilir  loofa 

«s  tfaegreatot  blffMing  that  <m  beM  Us  bwhHj,  «rf«lndil» 

Bagtoiri  fawif  M^add  te  pf»4iioliit  rf  yitm  adiiMUgK,  tW  uib> 

iagr  potMtMoti  of  fcalnad  and  hoidhig  it  maag-Wr  ^peMdaneiei^' 

in  tUi  opIaJMfiif  O.  MadMB^^diCmag  atte  dcm  fttm  Mn 
Booker  concerning  the  revolution^  entirely  conieidet^  being  cea^ 
Tinced  that  the  mily  efiiBCtiial  mode  of  relieviog  ihe  leetanderay 
is  to  annex  the  'island  to  the  British  dominions*  Fish  and  oH, 
he  says,  might  immediatcljr  be  obtained  to  m^  aaftomit ;  the  qm^ 
my  of  hideaand  tiMow  asi^tsoon  become  eoasidanKble^  and  road^ 
which  increased  industry  might  soon  provide,  would  render  the 
^apettaiioR  of  stdphnr  an  ioMportant  bfancb  of  trade.  But  it  is  not 
%»  Aa  commercial  imeresta  of  Oftat  Jfaiiaia  tbat  wo  aaoakl  appeal. 
A  people  whose  histoty  la  more  inooeeot  tban  tbat  of  any  oihir 
^     boBVieiiy  inhabiting  the  moat  fortetnof  all  conatiias^ 


poor  bnt  yet  coatemod,  and  amid  their  priwations^  cnltftatad  hgr 
liters  to  a  degree  which  mi^t  make  wealthier  aonntrias  ashamasC 
ore  atlkis  moment  exposed  to  the  sevemtt  siifferii^  of  want^  be* 
OBttse  they  are  dependent  upon  fienmark^  and  Dssmsarh  ia  at 
War  wnh  Gfoat  Bffitaia.  Their  Mnstiy  it  snspendad.  beemne  it 
k  lendewjd  asehss;  the  revennes  wfaieh  aopportad  dwir  srhaais 
nro  cnt  off,  and  mdoss  some  speedy  ind  dbclual  sattef  beailordad 
(islcsdangeroftbtirmliaginle  baebarinn,  thanof  thotroBo* 
I  a  pODph  :  far  ibey  Ubowr  -ondst  all  tbe^ssmea  whst b 
nto  piwdoced  by  unwhelsaema  disl  ;and^  the  ahildwio  a  very  samB 
Mtsan  Jive  through  their  inAnqi  fsr  wantof  p««per  food, 
I  nmaAf  these  e^amjlhiag  waso  ia  myised  than*lo  take  them 


warier  tbo  psotaetion  of  Ghnat  Brilain,  and  let  tliam  goveni  them 
waives.    A  tenderness  toward  Iba  oonrtof  Copsnhagan  iaaU  tbat 


can  pi^'isat  tlMs»  andbonr  bos  that  court  dawtvod -it  at  ourbnadsf 
Jbiefcr  its  edicts  denaandng  death  a^ssBitaBy^  m  subjoctii  who 
ibaM  be  Ateeted  in  tmeiiag  with  iiagland  i  for  ito  exocntsan  of  dm 
bmnina  dacmm  f  far  ita  tmatamnlof  Aomana  and  of  tbeso  Span- 
larda  wrbot,  being  Ima  sattamMB  tban  tb^w  anfasa  leader^  aswetna  iyiaig 
bi  Sanish  prisow  ^  4a  it  <br  its  assent  to  the  tmaly  of  TUslty  or  its 
I  hi  the  armed  nautmlitlas  i  Or  nmst  wo  go  badi  to  ' 
the  daya  of  tbe  Vikings,  of  which  Mr. 


hat  ao  bappiW  nmindsd  na»  and  throogh  itapsit  to  i 
andCannte, 


^  of  Sfseyw  andCanma,  giee  aa  J 
naaia» 
If  over  tlwe  wma  oomMiy  dsaervfa^die  ateimtion  and  gratltnda 
of  the  worid,  it  is  Qteat  Britfainat  tbia  momentans  time.    And  if 
task  it  mqF  bo  to 
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8,  sinidd  be  dettiiied  to  rdalei  that  MpMfe  liie  stood  I 
•tone'  apr»t  the  tnert  foniiidd»Ie  tfronoy  iiFbich  ever  vet » 
^  libeiti^  of  meDkiody  ber  ralers  femid  leiiore  to  tnnk  of  ths 
JiotfODOio  of  n  forlom  Mid  suffering  people^  mid  to  pravide  for  tbcir 
weUiie,  witboot  one  sdfiih  view  ■they  who  sfatH  penise  the  t«k^ 
will  feel  sneh  ma  act  as  neitber  the  least  meoMmible  nor  the  least 
gWimts  of  tliose  which  wU  render  bar  tbe  light  and  dMenaoiple  of 
aH  ages  to  come.  t 


Abt.  IV.     The  AntiquiHa  of  the  Saxon  Chynh.    By  die  Rev. 
John  Ltegard.    Two  vds*  8vo*    Newcastle. 

THIS  b  tbe  work  of  a  eatfaolic  priest,  a  nan  not  nneqiial  toiiis 
undolaking  either  in  inteli]||efice  or  researcli,  but  aboundii^ 
in  all  that  professional  bigotry,  which,  after  being  suppressed  in  this 
country  for  a  season  by  fear  and  caution,  b  now  directmgits  attacks 
agttnst  die  protestant  world  with  a  confidence  excited  by  tbe  pos- 
session of  independence  and  the  hope  of  power. 

Ever  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  greet  work,  it  baa 
hacome  a  kind  of  fashion  to  decline  the  plain  path  of  aigmiienl»» 
taoB,  and  to  nMke  history  an  insidious  channel  for  the  conveyance  of 
controverted  principles.  The  style  of  the  present  volume  proivea 
our.author^s  intiinaie  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  die  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Komaii  Empire,  and  hb  sagaeity  has  uaqnas* 
tionably  suggested  to  him  thesidoplion  of  a  manner  ao  attraedve-is 
itself,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  indolence  and  levity  of  modem 
raadtag.  Under  anotber  form,  it  is  really  a  centfoversial  work 
It  was  manifesdy  not  the  author's  object  to  give  a  simple  narrative 
of  tbe  Jknglo-Snon  church,  which  dnniig  the  whole  ^  this  period 
was  unquestionably  mere  or  less  dependant  upon  Rome ;  but 
to  exalt  the  character  of  Augustine  and  hb  followers,  to  sink 
that  of  the  primitive  British  cburdies,  to  prove  tbe  marriage 
of  thesacular  priests  a  mere  usurpation,  to  extol  the  monks  and 
their  patrons,  to  identify  the  most  extmvagaat  teneSs  of  hb  omm 
iOstaUbbment  with  the  doctrmesof  tbe  Saxon  church,  and  AtMf^ 
to  insult  and  vilify  tbe  church  of  Enf^and,  and  tbe  most  venerable 
of  berpreUtes,  for  tbeb  departure  from  tbe  iiritb  and  diacjii^uie  of 
tbeb  ancestors.  This  pbm,  at  once  boM  and  craf^,  which  b  carried 
on  with  little  art  or  disguise,  will  suggest  a  few  redeetleM. 

It  appears,  in  fiiet,  to  be  a  sort  of  aigumentom  nd  verBCundhmi. 
Transubstantiation,  we  are  t<Jd,  was  the  authorised  doctrine  of  das 
period;  it  was  tbe  religion  of  CMo  and  Dunstaa,  and  of  all.die 
pious  and  learned  men  who  then  adorned  the  dobters  andcaths» 
dAds  of  Enghmd.    On  tbb  assumed  fact^  audior  doM^nls  so 
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derneM  to  Ui  feeliags  wew^  for  the  pretest  dispoged  to  eoiiced# 
It  to  him)— 4iek  than,  tint  traorobfttatttkition  wms  the  MA  of 
our  SnoD  aocesion.  Who  w»re  they?  A  set  of  pirtfes  just 
^meii^i^  from  barbarism,  and  seaioeiy  capable  of  cohiprehending 
their  own  wretched  aj»tean.  Yet,  kf  k  to  thefitMi  aod  prartke 
of  such  an  age  that  we  9m  to  be  recalled, — to  fire  in  exchange  for 
the  cloudy  topfaittry  of  Scotut  the  lummoua  metaphysict  of  Locke,' 
Ctarke  arid  I^iley,  and  in  a  period  when  all  the  operatioot  of  intei«> 
kct  hafobeen  analyzed  with  an  exactness,  and  carried  to  a  perfecCioni 
unknown  in  former  ages,  to  resign  our  underttandtugs  to  the  audiOF* 
Ity  of  cheaming  pmsts  who  were  hardly  acquainted  with  the  first 
principles  of  scientific  reason. 

Ei|ually  unimportant  is  it  to  us  whether  the  marriages  of  the 
Saxon  clergy  were  canonical  or  not : — they  were  natural  and  neces-> 
aary,  and  therefore  scriptural.  But  married  or  unmarried,  why  aro 
the  tecuhur  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  itself,  to  be  for  ever  sunk 
in  the  comparison  with  their  cloistered  brethren  i  Why  are  the 
frozen  and  torpid  virtues  of  the  one  to  be  preferred  to  the  active 
and  laborious  exertions  of  the  other  i  To  the  zeal  and  well-directed 
aadnavonrs  of  many  of  these  men  we  are  wtiliag  to  pay  every  tribute 
of  appkmae.  Umntell^ble  as  their  public  ministrations  are  to  the 
generality ;  in  private  instruction  and  admonition^  in  constant  and* 
vlgikmt  inspeotioo  of  their  flocks,  the  secular  clergy  of  that  church 
have,  in  many  instancesi  been  a  pattern,  ami  perhaps  a  reproach  t<y 
ooraelvet*  They  have  done  the  woi^  of  evangelistB — they  have 
been  ioBtaot  in  season  and  out  of  season :  but  these  virtues  have 
descended  npon  them  in  succession  from  an  higher  antiouity,  and 
from  a  purer  fountain  than  the  inatittttes  of  Gregory  or  Benedict; 
lUee  the  monastic  life  in  its  most  ftvoitrable  aspect ;  its  abstrac- 
toons  and  mortifications,  its  vrateiungs,  meditations,  together  with 
its  everlastii^  round  of  tfaresome  forms — what  is  it  but  a  waste  of 
devotioB,  a  solitwy  and  setf>chosen  pathf  Surely,  unless  the  mem- 
bers of  that  chureh  were  given  up  to  a  reprobate  taste  in  religiooj 
some  portion  of  their  appbnse  ^nloatd  be  tramferred  to  men  whom 
Ihey  might  jnstly  commend — to  the  humble  and  devout  Feneion,  to 
the  intrepid  and  heroic  Bebonce,  and  to  the  confessors  and  maityrt 
of  iheGaHkan  church  during  its  last  awful  trnl.  We  have  been 
jmnroked  by  the  petnhmce  of  the  aothor  to  express  a  warmth  to 
«rhkdi  we  faaive  not  been  a6cuatomed--and  we  would  challenge  e 
ooBWnon  between  the  a^ddlbig  and'Mbnlar  spirit,-  the  pride  and 
eiwelty.of  kia  lim>es  Odo  and  Dunstan,  not  merely  with  the  seciHi 
hn  of  hb  own  church,  but  with  the  learning  and  moderation  6f 
Varfcer^'Or  dm  sanctity  of  Seeker  and  Poiteus,  each  of  whom  be 
iasulta.    Gotdd  any  thing  short  of  the  rancour  and  bigotry  of  hk 
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Atmh  htte  tmmpM  >  Smmi  icbohr,  (wwl  —  ciittwptMi  •»■>  >^ 
4pMk  of  llie  ejgmi  of  Archbkbop  hrkcr,  to  mktme  titte  iml  Kh«;« 
4fBli9  mtfiy  of  tfce  aott  vrivHiUtf  leinaitM  tn  tlM  laagmige  <m«  tli^ 
BiCRiwtiop?  But  the  archbisbopi^  dEsttce  wm  imiipiiUe.  Hif 
M  bfNietd J  tkidicatad  dM  oiitMinity  and  i 

fhnrchci*^be  badcemuredy  ia  tbe  free  and  tpiriied  language  of  thar 
Ibvtrefomicriy  the  arroaance  and  auperttitton,  tlie  poaap  and  ^w^ 
of  AoguftiQe.  We  wtlly  liowever.  prtteaC  tbe  daaticai  reader  wior 
o«M)ffaeloftbia'ofaL'  * 

,  <  Gregoriut  eniiiH-4pti  AugOitioo  ad  asitParom  tolmnla  cekbraod^ 
firiltem^  item  rata  ticray  aHanuai  feathnenta,  eccteMarom  ormmnia^ 
aiecadatHia  alque  elericalia  hidittiieiita,  lanctenim  apaatobaryi  atf 
miuijmm  reliquiat  ae  mtsitse  dictt :  Ei  quiboa  w'tAnam,  qjuaatai  tmm 
Id  Biwanam  ^cdeiiam  oapettatct  el  errorea  mfmannu  Mcc  bagoa 
modi  toluiD  malis  ftaDciioraaccletui  ioaiitatadepravata  sud^  sed  rx  il  i# 
ie  unius  in  ecclesii  pastorift  imperioatqiie|K)teaate»cootentione,  quaoi 
JohaoDift  Coostantinopolitatii  patriarchal  ambitio,  Tiveikle  adbuc  ^ 
acerrimi  reclamante  Gregorio.  excitavit,  non  modd  ad  superUitioneEa 
ft  sacroruro  omniam  profanationem,  sed  etiam  ad  impietatem  atquo 
Anticbristi  regnum,  patefacta  fuit  janua:  Antea  enim  inaiMiita  crant 
ct  incogniu  ilia  superborum  titulorum  nomina;  sucnmuii  pontifeic  tt 
ooicum  eedetiae  hi  tmiscapm,  Cbfitfti  7l€ariusfttimiha,quibii«  rmto* 
teaeeroeeBpit  Renanoroai  ponttfictna  aodacia,  cjuibuiqae  panfie,  aob 
fMamaa  aMVtia  pata^  opnneajubeBtyr.''*»Ay<iiiMiii. 

Ill  oppoaitiaii  to  tbeae  cenaorea  lei  it  ^bo  remembered  bow-ea^^ 
aMfy  Ibe  arcbbiahep  bad  apohtn  of  tbo  laboora  aad  anacetaea  of 
tofeat  pwdacettor:  IIN  ewigeliim  Jettt  Cbriati  regi  &  «  ' 
^■MMoipffwUtaDt.  QoidflHikiaopiiaeal?  MolciCfarad* 
dideniot^  ctedidarMnt,  baptiaati  aunt*  doaee  Rex  ipae  tandeoi 
tenww ot unweraos  popaloa Ciiriato  hicrifcctna eat  Ito^atbereiH 
fiootharefereof  Cbrm  wbiebwaa  presented  to  E«helbert  and  Wi 
people;  tbelrfaitb  ia adamtlad  to  bM  been  geotriae,  d^ir oooaa^ 
Iaan>ain€ape9  Ibcir  baptMi  regtHaf^  ceocanmia  wMob  wotitd  imfl 
fcoyabea^naadebyaeatboKotothoohiaMofaiiypffotottant  wiiwui' 
ovj.  Btit  opm  aocb  omd  oencaniana  aie  tbrowo  away.  Aoi 
fcnowlednieota  of  wbal  yet  rrmabu  in  popery  of  ynninn  ebiwtiauii 
lyarocaMlyandaollanlyaGcepled.  Anexpoaofeof  iiaeErora,J 
Of ar  elegantly  oxpreeaed^  ia  coaraeiy  denoi^iatcd  o^ii^ 
•  Tbeeoobeervationeroeyairffaeae  10  tbo  geneeni  temper  add  j 
oipleaoflbeworkbefefotta;  fa  tboa^loibaao  ieJMe  lo^ 
OBw  eaivVpQDK  aeae  me  avenov  nna  CMBwHaonHoeHRvonnB  ■^vBbm 
thetoiaootUog  greatly  to  eeomeod;  owroooceni^tbeeaiero^m 
port  of  tbie  Befiew,  auiet  bo  vide  apeciie  iaete  i 


And  iret  iro  bave  loadmire  tbe  flexible  aad 

of  oor  oidm,  aan  oaieamnary:  <dM  aamme^'Jee  telfaia% 
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<  had  been  eooiAComed  to  eolnreo  tlie  aokaiiiitT  of  thw  wonhip  by 
Jfae  merriaieQt  pf  the  table.  The  victimf  which  had  Ued  eo  ilia 
altara  of  the  gods,  furoitked  the  principal  mattriab  of  iha  (m/tfy 
and  the  prai«tt  of  lb«lr  warriors  were  mingled  with  the  b^ttae 
chanted  in  hononr"  of  the  dimUhf.^  Tolalhr  to  have  aholiifaad 
this  practice^  might  have  alienated  their  minds  nom  a  religion  whiok 
lorbade  the  most  favourite  of  their  amusements/  So  tboagbtooi 
acted  the  Chinese  missionaries,  and  so  wUl  ever  think  imd  ael 
the  propagators  af  a  religion  like  thai  of  Rome.  But  when  the  apoa* 
desaud  tint  preachers  c?  the  word  went  forth  in  the  '  power  oicha 
apirit"  to  convert  the  worlds  we  find  nothing  of  this 


i^se  and  conciliationi    thia   nMdley   of  christian   wafshiw 

<  the  elegant  mytholegj.  tba  captivating  songs  and  dances^  wUeh 


eonslitifted  the  great  aUractinos  of  the  heathen  ritual.  Had  Plml 
mnA  Bartwbas  acted  upon  these  prtneipieSy  the  offence  of  the  crosi 
would  in  one  sense  havt  ceased,  audthe  drarches  of  the  first  cen* 
tury  eihibited  what  these  men  have  agahi  and  again  been  chaUen^ 
ged  to  produce,  *  a  gay  religion,  full  of  pomp  and  gold.'  The  doa«* 
trme  of  Jesus  would  have  found  a  ready  reception  at  Corinth  o»r  wt 
ikntioch,  and  the  grove  of  Dapbne  have  eahibited  an  edifylay 

rtacie  of  ea»y  and  accominodating  Christianity.  Compared  t» 
puntanism,  with  which  this  writer  has  bnuftdad  the  asaialily 
of  Dr.  Henry,  how  gentle  is  his  language  in  speaking  of  thw 
Sa&un  worUiip  and  manners  I  Their  acta  of  idolatry  are  temmA 
^  solemmties  ot  worship/  their  bmtal  iMemperance  heightened^ 
like  eveiy  species  of  eacess,  by  its  combination  with  faUgion^ 
<  the  mtfrrjment  of  the  table ;'  while  the  hymns  chanted  to  thew 
idols  are  expressly  said  to  be  addressed  to  '  the  diyim^/  To 
tbe  flaailttlity,  however,  of  Gh-^ory,  in  permitting  this  iocongru* 
mia  union,  we  am  indebted  for  ntt  tbe  outrages  ondeoency  whieb 
take  phK»  m  the  religions  festivals  of  tbe  common  people,  and  of 
wdiicb  one  of  the  evils  was,  that,  in  the  sevonleenth  century,  they 
produced  a  recoil  of  manneii  move  hateful  and  miscbiovous  thaw 
tbemaelves* 

But  where  is  the  wonder,  if  in  tbe  conception  of  this  writer,  tbo' 
oonduct  of  missioos- admit  of  such  a  latitude,  when  tbe  priiseipio'* 
ilsalf  is  radically  defisctive  i  '  The  rulen,'  he  says,  *  of  tbobmiNK 
900i  nali«ms  had  proved  themselves  not  insennUo  to  the  truths  of 
Ibe  gospel,  and  the  influence  of  tbeir  eiamplobad  been  lecenllp 
demonstiatod  in  the  conversion  of  the  -Franks^  the  Yis^jotha  anA 
fbo  Stt^i.  Hence  the  first  object  of  the  missionaries,  Boman^ 
Gallic,  or  Scottish,  was  invariably  the  same,  to  obtain  the  pstrnnaga^ 
of  tbnprinoe;  in  fiivonr  ensosed,  kk  opposWon  pmvswted their 
•iccoss.'  In  the  primidve  church,  christianitf.  pasvaUacI  nynwar 
die  powers  of  tbe  worid^  and  those  eacellentnaanwhoiaio,  moot 
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daysy  mdertakiog  minioiu  more  remote  and  peritous  than  thiii  of 
Aogiiatine,  have  learned  to  rely  on  the  favour  and  protection  of 
One,  who^.in  Mn  Uogard's  accoont,  is  no  party  to  the  conversion. 
#f  heathen  nations.  Of  national  conversions  indeed  we  have  alwaya. 
been  jealous;  for  the  complaisance  which  embraces  the  Christianity. 
«f  tb«  pfince,  will,  with  him,  relapse  into  idolatry,  and  even  while  it 
fetains  the  external  profession  of  religion^  be  either  hypocrisy  or  no- 
liiipg,  .  On  these  principles^  the  only  instrument  of  convetsion  is  po^. 
licvy  Attd  the  only  effect  an  external  compliance. 
•  ,TW  fallowing  passage  betrays  a  secret  conviction  that  these  mis-^ 
sicaarics  were  indebt^  for  their  freedom  from  persecution,  to 
•one  abatement  of  that  boldness  and  sincerity  which  distinguished 
ibe  first  preachers  of  Christianity.  '  If  they  neither  felt  norprovo^ 
ted  ibe  scourge  of  persecution,  they  may  at  least  claim  the  merit  of 

Cre,  active,  and  duinterested  virtue,  and  the  fortunate  issue  of  their- 
wurs  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  opinion  of  those  who  imagine 
ibatno.churchcan  be  firmly  established,  the  foundations  of  which 
are  not  cem^ted  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.'  That  is,  the  pru-. 
dance. and  discretion  of  Augustine  greatly  surpassed  that  of  ihe. 
apostles  and  f»imitive  martyrs :  they,  it  seema,  provoked  the  scourge 
— -these  men  declined  it;  and  with  respect  to  success,  till  we. 
know  bow  maiy  were  really  civilized,  (a  word  which  as  being  suit-, 
•d  to  Jibe  extent  of  hb  views  Mr.  lingard  generally  uses,)  and  how 
Many,  wore  really  sanctified,  (a  word  W'faich  he  does  not  use  ;)  we 
must  be  permitted  to  make  some  deductions  from  bis  flattering  re* 
presenlauoiis.  'Neither  can  we  altogether  accede  to  his  opiuioo. 
as  to.  the  disinterested  exertions  of  Augustine  and  his  followers. 
Meuusually  act  upon  a  combinatioa  of  motives.  The  character 
of  a  oNssionary  was  popular,  the  honours  which  avaited  success 
were  certain,  and. if,  as  appearis,  ecclesiastical  ambition  was  the. 
ruling  principle  of  his  heart,  Augustine  *  had  hb  reward.*  Mean- 
while we  are  not  unwilling  to  concede  to  him  a  sincere  and  benevolent* 
wish  to  *  ctviliae  the  maimers  and  correct  the  vices  of  a  distant  and 
savage  people.'  The  terms  are  happily  chosen  ;  they  describe  the 
oolidtict  of  the  Jesuttt  in  Paraguay  ;  but  they  fall  infinitely  short- of 
tbe  views  of  an  apostle.  Doubtless  a  cluinge  of  life  and  man- 
ntrt  would  oecasionally  take  place  under  great  disadvantages  in. 
tbe  mode  of  instruction;  but  these  humble  though  important 
acbicvameQii  of  the  missioaaries  were  too  private  and  unobtru^ 
sive  to  figure  aoiong  tbe  nominal  conversions  of  princes,  or  na- 
tions^ and  acGOvdiiigly  the  records  of  them  are  not  to  be  sought  up- 
on earth. 

The  baissfaialeiiscts  of  Christianity,  however,  upon  the  manners 
•Dd  ttaipeiai  bsfpaMiy  of  the  Saxon  converts,  are  pleasingly 
leptemitedL    *  jji*^  were  the  pagan  Saxons.    But  tfaeur  feroaty 
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soon  yfelded  to  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries,  aod  tbe  harsher 
features  of  their  origin  were  insensibly  softened  under  (he  mild  !»>• 
fluence  of  the  sospel.  Death  or  slavery  was  no  longer  the  fate  of 
the  conquered  Britons :  by  their  submission  they  were  incoifKMrateA 
with  the  rictors,  and  their  iifes  and  property  were  protadtd  by  the. 
equity  of  their  Christian  conquerors.  Tbe  huoiane  idea,  that  hf 
baptism  all  men  became  brethren,  contributed  to  meliorate  the 
eonditioh  of  slavery,  and  scatter  the  seeds  of  that  liberality  which 
gradually  undermined,  and  at  length  abolished  so  odious  an  institu- 
tion/ Very  gradually  indeed  !  These  seeds,  though  sown  ia  ao 
barren  soil,  were  long  in  maturing  ;  and  the  topic  would  scarcely 
have  been  touched  by  Mr.  lingard,  had  he  recollected  thai  the  i«s* 
tiges  of  this  odious  institution  are  to  be  traced  among  his  brethraa 
the  monks,  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  Reformaticm. 

Other  instances  of  the  succe.ss  of  the  goqiel,  in  this  period, 
very  conspicuous  in  Mr.  lingard's  eyes,  are,  to  our  unpufged 
vision,  somewhat  equivocal.  ^  In  the  clerical  and  moaastie  estab- 
lishments, the  most  sublime  of  the  gospel  virtues  were  careAiUy 
practised ;  even  kings  descended  from  their  tbroneS)  and  ezcliMiged 
the  sc€ptre  for  the  cowl/  From  this  passage,  the  disciples  of 
Mr.  Lmgard  may,  not  improbably,  be  led  to  infer,  that,  in  a  oer* 
tain  volume,  there  exists  some  specific  precept  by  which  kings,  in 
order  to  attain  to  tbe  most  sublime  of  the  christian  virtues,  are 
required  to  exchange  a  ^  sceptre  for  a  cowl/  In  that  volume  we 
discern  a  very  dtfierent  spirit.  We  see  tbe  great  sovereigns  of  the 
chosen  people,  David  and  Solomon,  Jehosaphat  and  Josiab,  ad- 
ministering juc^ment  and  justice,  fighting  the  battles  of  their  coan« 
try,  and  actively  employed  in  the  various  ^ties  of  their  stalioo  to 
the  very  close  of  intellect  or  life.  ^  Three  and  twea^  Saxoa 
kings,  however,  and  sixty  queens  and  children  of  kings,  were  re- 
vered as  saints  by  our  ancestors.'  What  were  the  requirements  to 
constitute  that  species  of  regal  sanctity  which  excluded  Alfred 
from  the  catalogue,  we  stay  not  to  examine.  Yet  we  are  far 
from  blaming  the  voluntary  retirement  of  many  Saxos  priaces ; 
but  surely,  to  descend  from  oue  of  the  thrones  of  the  beptareby, 
in  the  decline  of  health  and  spirits,  is  no  such  heraic  act  as  to 
call  forth  extravagant  commendation. — Mere  satialy  of  power, 
itnited  with  the  love  of  quiet  incident  to  old  age,  has  operated  with' 
equal  force  upon  heatheas : — and  when  the  resolution  was  once 
\tSk&[^  what  retreat  fnaeuted  itself  la  a  sti^  of  soaie^  so  rada 
aad  turbulent,  but  the;  cloister  i  War  and  devotion  were  the  two 
eaaployments  which  then  divided  mankind.  There  werevo  Itbe* 
rat  arts  to  relieve  the  irksome  languor  of  declining  age ;  ao  8a- 
laniao  gardens  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  an  abdicalad  mooaceb  -^  wo 
efegaot  retreat  like  that  of  St.  Justus,  in  which,  unfettered  by 
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VOW89  yet  secure  from  violeiice^  between  gentle  occupation  and 
oJm  devotKMi,  be  might  wait  bia  train lation  to  a  better  life.  Tha 
cowl  alo«e  was  the  condttioo  of  htmg  admitted  wkbio  the  sacred 
walls^  and  to  tbis  lart  aad  fewest  degradation  of  tbe  regal  cIm* 
racter,  tbe  aged  peaitent  waa  invited  as  an  atonement  for  a  life  of 
violence  «mI  Uoodabed.  Tbese  remarks,  tbough  appKtd  to  a 
distant  age,  are  not  imseasonabla  at  presenL  Monastie  establish* 
ments  are  once  more  formed  and  fostered  amongst  oursdves. 
Tbe  same  extravagant  ideas  of  merit  in  voluntary  abdication  of  the 
worU  are  propagated,  in '  derogation  of  tbe  great  satisfaction  for 
sin :  perverse  ai:^  factitioua  virtues  have  been  substituted  for  those 
of  nature  and  scripture,  which,  as  far  as  they  extend,  have  rendered 
the  practice  of  tbe^  most  important  duties  of  society  impoBsibie ; 
have  extinguished  tbe  mntual  charitiea  of  life,  and  vainly  taught 
men  to  betievci,  that  tbe  ferther  they  recede  from  the  commerce  of 
mankind,  tbe  nearer  they  approach  to  God. 

On  tbe  subject  of  celib^,  we  meet  with  all  tbe  sophistiy  and 
misrepresentatiQn,  which  were  to  be  expected'  front  so  artful  and' in* 
trepid  a  controvertist. 

la  tbis  statement^  however,  be  has  not  faikd  la  avaii  himself  of 
some  mistakes  into  wbicb  Hume  and  other  modem  historians  have 
been  betrayed  by  their  inattention  to  thtf  canons  of  die  Saxon 
church.  These  writers,  vko  frankly  adaoit,  have,  in.  defiance  of  aH 
origittal  evidence,  asserted  that  tbe  restiiction  of  ccbbac^  was  finK 
attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  clergy  in  tbe  tenth  century. 
The  authority  of  Bode,  and  of  the  earlier  conncib,  are  decisive  in 
referring  tbe  restriction  to  a  much  h^her  antiqtttty.  But  in  making 
Ibis  concessien,  tbe  cause  of  P^testantism  sustains  no  in}Ufy« 

Tbe  practiee  of  the  Saxon,  cbardi  we  repeat,  is  no  authority  to 
us :  yet  evoi  on  tbis  ground  vre  are  willing  to  meet  ^  author, 
and  to  shew  that,  even  when  the  church  of  Rome,  availing  itself 
of  the  proatrale  state  of  human  reason  in  the  nindi  and  tentb 
centuries,  waa  making  rapid  advances  to  that  spiritual  tyranny  vrfairh 
was  pesfeoted  in  tbe  thirteenth,  bunum  nature  imd  tbe  spirit  of 
Saxen  independence  triumphsd  over  these  absurd  and  unsoriptwral 
rsstraints.  In  Nodbumbna  it  is.  certain,  that  for  flsany  generatieaa 
^edestastios  did  actually  marry,  and  a  canon,  relating  le  tbe  devgy 
of  that  kiogdoas^  apfdied  by  the  author,  without  any  appearance 
of  scandal,  to  concuhiaes,  really  proves  toevery  one  mnnnim»d 
wilk  the  languagPii  that  it  waa  intended  tn  parent  tbe  sepudk* 
tion  of  lawfiu  wives.  Ely  ppeorc  c^enan  jp^lnce  j;  o^  mme. 
aofifeaar^.  *  That  is,  (asyabe)  jf  >  priest  fomafce  bis  oonenbine/ 
When  it  is  in  an  Ei^lishman'a  choice  to  fpve  up  his  skill  or  lis 
honesty,  it  is  usually  understood  tlMt  be  wiU  abandon,  tbe  forw 
mcr.    Mr.  langard  i^  cecteinly  not  unacqnainled  with,  tbe  Saxen 
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Jaoguage.  Wh^t  thdo  niast  be  the  cottdusioimbcn  we  atture  our 
writrn  ifaat  tig  inlcrpffelalk»  of  the  word  cfen  hag  no  other  «a- 
liiorhj  lo  tofpoft  it  than  the  epprobrieoB  ase  of  the  modem  qaeoti, 
mad  that  m  no  passage  which  we  have  ever  met  with,  has  n  any 
other  maannig  than  a  queen  or  wife!  In  the  Gothic  goapelt, 
whm9  the  word  first  appeari^  it  is  nsed  in  die  same  honoombba 
aanae:  and  it  oceinrs  repeatedly  on  Runic  tomba  eommemomting 
nanriaci  cociples.  JVormii  Monumenta  Danica,  \.  2.  pp.  1 12 — 
913. 

Bol  onr  jiaisevailiig  eeclesiaatic  proceeds  to  argue  in  favour  of 
ckrical  cahbacv  on  higher  grounds.  '  From  the  gospel  and  the 
epiadeB  of  St.  Faul,  the  first  Christians  bad  learned  to  form  an  exw 
atted  aenae  of  the  merit  of  efaastity  and  continency.  In  all  they 
wate  revavad.  From  eccleaiaBtics  they  were  expected.  To  the 
httca  were  aopposed  more  piulicularly  to  belong,  that  voluntary 
ienaociation  of  sensual  pleasure^  and  diat  readmess  to  forsake  pa- 
TOktM,  wife  and  children  for  the  love  of  Christ,  which  the  Saviour 
ofmaokhtd  tefpkei  in  the  more  perfect  of  his  disciples,  and  this 
idea  waa  strengthened  by  the  reasonii^  of  the  aposde,  who  had  ob- 
aarvedy  that  while  the  married  man  was  necessarily  solicitous  for  the 
ahipga  of  due  worM,  the  unmarried  was  at  liberty  to  turn  his  whole 
attention  lo  the  aenrice  of  God/ 

We  should  have  diought  it  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  tmca  the  doctrine  of  *  merit*  to  him  who  assured  his  disciples, 
that  hating  dona  all,  they  were  unprofitable  servants,  or  to  bia 
apoatle^  wjho  in  a  proposition,  as  humbltng  as  it  vras  universal,  de- 
claaert  dial  aU  had  sinned^  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  :-^ 
hut  tba  Cbnreh  of  Rome  is  possessed  of  a  perverse  nostrum  for  ex* 
tnetiiig  the  vifeat  dross  from  the  purest  gold.  The  author's  next 
asaerCion  ia  equally  vemote  from  the  trudi.  The  precept  of  for* 
aaking  paraots,  wife  and  children  for  the  love  of  Christ,  was  not> 
aa  be  affinnsy  diieeted  to  the  more  perfect  of  his  disciples ;  but  it 
the  very  condition  on  which  mankind  were  permitted  lobe* 
Ua  diacqyka  at  aH.  Let  the  reader  judge  fi-om  the  verse  to 
we  are  rafemd,  '  If  any  man  come  to  me>  and  hate  not 
and  mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and  sisters; 
and  his  awn  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.'* 

Aa  little  is  the  doctrine  of  dericalcelibacy  supported  by  anodier 

lo  whidi  we  are  also  referred.    *  Thdh9  be  some  that  have 

emmchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.'    In 


^  We  subjoiii.  for  Mr.  Linnrd's  behoof  thjB  ezpositloo  tf  tliit  passage  giTen  l>y  d 
miti^  vkairat  iNrt  to^i^rtM  to  his  own  ehorthy  and  may  therefore  obudn  a  hearing, 
iMbIi  wooU  be  denied  to  *  ayvolffCant  b%ot'  <  Keqoe  eolm  aetat  detifnatiur,  led 
mttiMB  'mount  isthiec  omnia  infira  Chriitum  daeentis  et  parati  ea  amiUere,  si  saW^ 
piHtteritbieriae^pieant*  0r9tkt$tn.Lueam,iAv.39.  ^. 
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other  words^  ther^  were  exntii^  smong  the  Jews  at  that  time  cer» 
tain  persons^  who,  from  religious  motivesj  Kvedki  a  state  of  vohni* 
tary  chastity.  We  say  voluntary  chastity-^wbich  is  confinned  by 
the  words  which  immediately  follow.  'He  that  is  able  to  re«> 
ceive  it  let  him  receive  it/  Our  Saviour  evidently  leaves  the  op- 
tion to  every  one,  according  to  his  conscience.  To  ecclesiaBtics, 
as  such,  it  can  by  no  interpretation  be  applied.  A  laywian-may 
have  the  gift  of  continency,  a  priest  may  not ; — let  each  thervfort 
act  accordingly. 

The  same  answer  may  be  given  to  the  passage  quoted  from  1 
Cor  vii.  32.  It  is  incapable  of  the  remotest  applicatioQ  to  the 
clei^y. 

ii)  tiroes  of  calamity  and  persecution^  the  contracting  of  mar- 
riage might  be  inconvenient  and  imprudent.  '  I  suppose,  there- 
fore,' says  the  apostle, '  that  this  is  good  for  the  present  distress — ^I 
say  that  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  be :  but,  ancl  if  thou  many  thou 
ha6C  not  sinned ;  nevertheless  such  shall  have  trouble  in  the  Aesb : 
but  i  spare  you.'  That  is,  such  tender  ties,  under  the  ihstneBaful 
c.rcupibtaoces  in  which  you  are  likely  to  be  placed,  vM.  necewarlly 
relax  your  fortitude,  and  endanger  your  fall.  But  this  »  sscid  c^ 
the  whole  body  of  belie  vera.  Yet  our  author's  ibfeieDoeif/thatin 
the  contemplation  of  St.  Paul,  the  embarrassments  of  wedlock 
were  hostile  to  the  profession  of  a  clergjrman  at  all  times. 

In  tb^  next  place,  the  advantages  attending  derfeal  ceUbury  are 
pleaded  from  the  disinterested  and  unworldly  character,  wfakh  it 
has  been  supposed  to  produce.  *  Had  Augustine  and  bis  associates 
been  involved  in  the  embarrassment  of  marriage,  tbey  wodd never 
have  torn  themselves  from  their  homes  and  country,  and  hmixe  de- 
voted the  best  portion  of  their  lives  to  tlie  conversion  of  distant  and 
unknown  barbarians.'  Of  such  missionaries  as  Augustine  the  au* 
thor  has  probably  formed  a  just  estimate.  Policy  and  ambition 
are  easily  overborne  by  the  force  of  domestic  affi^^tion ;  yet  has 
his  walk  of  study  been  so  exclusive  that  be  has  yet  to  learn  that, 
within  the  last  seven  years,  persons  involved  in  the  embarrassments 
of  marriage  have  actually  torn  themselves  from  their  homes^  and 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  conversion  of  nations  more  distant  and 
people  more  barbarous  than  the  Saxons  of  this  island  in  the  days 
of  Augustine  f  Or  can  he  have  foi^otten  diat  an  apostle^  in  whom 
bis  church  claims  an  especiM  interest,  carried  about  witbhim  a 
wife,  a  sister,  when  engaged  in  the  same  work;  and  that  his es* 
ample  was  followed  without  scandal  or  scruple  by  others  of  bis 
inspired  brethren  i  Seriously,  does  he  account  the  apostolical  age 
of  inferior  attainments  in  religion  i  or  conceive  that  the  plan  of 
Christian  perfection  was  only  partially  disclosed  by  Christ  and  his 
fipostles  ]  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  sa^tSj  the  councilsj  iw4 
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dM  doctors  of  hi*  cbureb  to  fiaish  what  tbey  left  unacconplisbed  ? 
Whateiw  may  be  avowed,  less  than  tbis  can  scarcely  be  inferred 
from  their  conduci  and  bis  afgumanta. 

With  such  an  infereuce  the  next  assertion  is  perfectly  consist- 
eat.  'The  insinuation  that  a  life  of  continency  was  above  the 
power  of  man,  was  treated  with  the  contempt  wliich  it  deserved/ 
To  tbis  merited  contempt  then  we  are  to  consign  the  great  apoa- 
lie.  '  But  if  tbey  cannot  contain  let  them  marry,  for  it  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  burn.'  ]  Cor.  vii.12.  To  the  same  contempt  is  to 
be  consigned  a  greater  than  the  apostle  who  declared  on  this  very 
aidbgeet  '  All  cannot  receive  this  sayii^,  save  they  to  whom  it  is 
given.'  But  tbis  spirit  of  jesting  with  the  most.serious  things  stops 
abort  at  a  point  little  removed  from  blasphemy.  Bale  was  a  Pro- 
testant, a  bishop,  and  a  married  man,  and  of  him  we  are  told  that 
it  is  amusing  to  bear  the  reasons  assigned  for  his  union  with  the 
faithful  Dorothy.  '  Scelestissimi  Antichristi  characterem  illico 
abrasi,&  ne  deinceps  in  aliquo  essem  tam  detestabilis  bestis 
eieatiifa,  uxorem  accepi  Dorotbeam  fidelem,  divinas  huic  voci 
aiMaiiUaas,  qui  se  non  continet  nubat.'  Mr.  Langard  is  a  priest, 
andwewoittdin  charity  believe  a  Christian;  but  what  Christian 
ever  turned  into  derinon  a  literal  and  conscientious  act  of  obedience 
to  the  precept  of  an  apostle  i 

The  most  pleasing,  or  rather  the  least  displeasing  part  of  the 
work,  is  an  account  of  the  monastic  institute.  On  this  subject 
every  Catholic  writer  dwells  with  an  enthusiasm  for  which  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  account.  The  prevalence  of  reli^on,  as  it  affects  the 
cbaracter  of  families,  or  larger  communities,  is  a  delightful  topic 
to  tbe  ecclesiastical  historian.  But  to  these  men  the  precepts  of 
ibe  gospel  appear  to  be  weakened  in  proportion  as  tbey  expand^ 
to  gain  in  force  whatever  they  receive  by  contraction,  la  the 
fauitMy  of  mankind  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  every  attempt 
to  divert  the  natural  channel  of  the  passions  is  mischievous :  either 
diey  will  have  their  own  course,  or  tbey  will  bear  every  impedi- 
ment before  them  while  tbey  force  anodier  for  themselves.  It  is 
the  business  of  genuine  religion  therefore,  as  the  founders  of 
Christiaoity  well  knew,  to  check  and  control,  but  never  to  divert ; 
to  exak,  but  not  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  these  great  springs 
of  human  action.  The  founders  of  the  monastic  institute,  how- 
ever, would  be  wiser  than  their  masters.  Tliey  laboured  tq  pro* 
dnce  a  race  of  beiofB  more  than  men,  and  thev  succeeded  in 
piodncing  one  which  was  leas.  The  furst  disciples  of  Anthony 
and  Pachomitts  were  self-degraded,  stupid,  groveling,  illiterato 
fiinatics,  no  more  resembling  the  patient  and  manly  sufferers  for 
the  Christian  cause  in  the  first  three  centuries,  than  the  bungling 
productions  of  barbarous  imitation  resemble  the  fairest  and  most 
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perfect  works  of  otture.*  For  the  conduct  of  these  ttiea  (lesi  vid* 
out  indeed  tbaa  could  have  been  eipected)  we  hate  so  apology  to 
offer  but  the  perversity  of  their  rule;  yet  even  the  profligacy  of 
later  ages  was  more  tolerable  than  the  pbrtozy  and  spiritual 
arrogance  of  the  first*  In  the  same  proportioB  with  whidi  tlwy 
have  approximated  to  the  world,  they  have  resumed  the  human  aba* 
racter ;  and  with  the  exception  just  now  hinted  at^  there  never  was 
less  reason  to  compkin  of  the  monastic  character  than  when  it  was 
most  calumniated— when  it  had  most  widely  deflected  from  its  ori* 
ginal  and  horrid  austerity. 

The  following  quotation,  which  we  offer  as  a  very  favoaraUe 
specimen  of  our  authors  manner,  will  exhibit  a  very  cbfftrent  view 
of  the  subject. 

It  is  at  the  commencemeDt  of  religious  societies  that  their  fervour 
is  generally  the  most  active.  The  Ando-Saxon  monks  of  the  seventh 
century  were  men  who  had  abandoned  the  world  from  the  purest  mo- 
tives :  they  had  embraced  a  life,  in  appearance  at  least)  irksome  and 
uninviting.  Their  devotions  were  long,  their  (asts  frequent,  then*  diet 
coarse  and  scanty.  For  more  than  a  century  wine  and  t>eer  were  ta 
the  monastery  of  Lindisfame  excluded  from  the  bevevage  of  die 
monks,  and  the  first  mitigation  of  this  severity  was  in  &f  our  of  Ceoi* 
wulf)  a  royal  novice.' 

Again— 

*  During  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  christian  era,  the  more  fer- 
vent among  the  followers  of  the  gospel  were  distinguished  by  thd 
name  of  Ascetes,  They  renounced  all  distracting  employments^  di- 
vided their  time  between  the  public  worship  and  their  private  devo* 
tions,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  assiduous  practice  of  every  viftue,  to 
attain  that  suUime  perfection  which  is  delineated  in  the  saemd  wri- 
tings. As  long  as  the  imperial  throne  was  occupied  by  pagan 
Prmcei,  the  fear  qfpenecution  concurred  with  the  sense  of  daty  to 
invigorate  their  efforu,  but  when  the  sceptre  had  been  transferred 
to  the  hands  of  Constantino  and  his  successors,  the  austerity  of  the 
Christian  character  was  insensibly  relaxed,  the  influence  of  pros- 
perity and  dissipation  prevailed  over  the  severer  maxims  of  the  gos- 
pel, &c.  The  alarming  change  was  observed  and  lamented  by  the 
most  fervent  of  the  faithful,  who  determined  to  retire  from  a  scene  so 
hateful  to  their  zeal,  and  so  dangerous  to  their  virtue ;  and  the  vast 
and  barren  deserts  of  Thebais  were  soon  covered  with  crowfe  of 
Anachorets,  who  under  the  guidance  of  the  saints,  Anthony  an* 
hcbomins,  earned  their  scanty  meals  by  the  swaat  of  their  brows^and 
by  a  constant  repetition  of  prayers  and  fasti,  edified  and  aslooiabaA 
their  less  fervent  brethren.  Such  was  the  oriirui  of  the  monastic  in^ 
aiitute.'  ^ 

We  have  alreadf  said  that  the  present  work  ia  pvopeily  and 
piniely  controversial.  T6  trace  the  vrriter  tbroagli  all  his  davb- 
lings,  and  examine  the  juj>tice  of  his  attacks  on  Protestant  divines 
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and  historiins,  woitM  require  n  votome.    One  articte^  however, 
we  most  seleety  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  importance,  but 
of  the  pecnKar  soptristty  with  whicb  it  is  treated  bj  Mr.  Lingard. 
Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  in  opposition  to  an  host  of 
Fh3(>eitant8,  be  boldly  maintains  to  have  b^  held  by  the  Sa^on 
cburcb.     Here  again  we  are  compelled  to  assert  our  perfect  ia« 
cMference  to  tbe  matter  in  controversy,  farther  than  as  a  subject 
of  ipecitlation.    Engiishnet  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  scarcely 
lend  ihm  vnderBtandings  to  the  cloudy  metaphysics  of  Paschasius 
Radbert,  Hincmar,  Alcuin  and  Rabanus  Maums.     But  it  is  the 
triumph  of  the  cburcb  of  Rome  to  have  acquired  an  empire  over 
tbe  understandings  of  men,  which  has  compelled  them  to  receive 
as  an  articfe  of  ^idi,  a  proposition  that  confounds  all  our  ideas  of 
identity,  and  establishes  a  test  of  faith  contrary  to  that  of  every 
•tber  airoele. — *  The  Saxons,'  we  are  told;  *  had  been  taught  to 
despist  tbe  donbtfti)  testimony  of  tbe  senses,  and  Hsten  to  tbe 
m€>re  certain  assurance  of  the  inspired  writing:!.'    Doubtftil  tesd- 
raony  of  (be  senses  !  Every  mirade  wrought  by  Christ,  by  his  aposk 
tiesi  and  by  the  prophets  before  them,  appealed  dn-ectly  to  the 
setises,  and  to  tbe  senses  alone.     Had  our  Saviour,  in  his  first  mi- 
raclc)  con<Jhicted  himself,  as  the  church  of  Rome  supposes  him  to 
have  done  in  bis  last — ^had  be  Mid  to  the  guests  at  Cana,  Your 
wine  la  exhausted,  but  these  water-pots  contain  a  supply  of  more ; 
It  retmis,  indeed,  all  the  accidents  of  water,  wine  nevertheless 
H  iay  <faiHk  and  be  exhilarated ;  or  when  he  undertook  to  feed  the 
fMoaog  multitudes  in  the  desert,  had  he  taken  up  a  clod,  and  di- 
yndmg  il  to  those  around  him,  said,  this  is  bread  and  this  'is  fish  ; 
It  retaina  indeed  the  accidents  of  earth,  but  eat,  and  ye  shall  be 
fiUed^what,  me  may  ask,  would  such  a  mockery  have  produced? 
In  otte  of  these  miracles  the  conversion,  in  the  other  the  multipli- 
cation of  matter  was  perceptible,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  perceived. 
Without  ftis  external  transformation,  die  miracle  of  Bolsena  itself 
would  not  suffice  to  render  it  creditable.  That  a  substance  retaining 
the  whiteness,  friability,  and  other  secondary  qualities  of  bread, 
should  by  the  pronunciation  of  a  few  words  become  flesh,  is  no  more 
poiiible  in  the  nature  of  things  than  that  a  similar  process  should 
aher  tbe  relations  of  number  or  time.     But  '  the  testimony  of  the 
fltasca  is  doubtAiL'    What  then  is  certain  i   And  how,  but  tbroc^ 
tbe  medium  of  the  senses  do  we  arrive  at  the  evidence  cf(  Scripture 
itwlf  ?     If  il  be  uncertain  whether  substances  oflered  to  our  taste, 
§meU  nod  touchy  and  by  them  reported  to  be  bread  and  wine,  may 
nevertheless  be  a  living  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  it  must  at  least 
be  equuHy  dobioua  whether  tbe  book,  which  relates  the  Snstitutioii 
of  tbe  Holy  Communion  be  a  non^entity,  vrfiether  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  be  not  an  illusion,  whether  In  short  all  human  testt- 
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mooy  be  not  feeble.  Greater  triumph  a  Protestant  can  scarcely 
eujoy,  tfaan  to  find  that  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Popery  can  be 
defended  on  no  other  principle  than  one  which  leads  to  uoiverssd 
scepticism. 

The  History  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  differences  among 
the  learned  of  his  own  communion  concerning  it  are  stated  b^ 
our  historian  in  a  clear  and  masterly  manner.     In  this,  beside  his 

r'  icipal  purpose,  of  which  he  never  permits  himself  to  lose  siglit, 
appears  to  have  had  in  view  two  subordinate  objects — ^Tlie 
first,  to  rescue  Aelfric  from  the  charge  of  symbolizing  in  this  arti- 
cle with  the  Protestants ;  the  second,  to  gratify  his  own  spleen  by 
committing  Archbishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Porteus  with  each  oth- 
er. In  neither  of  these  has  he  succeeded.  When  Aelfric  afiirms  that 
'  the  sacramental  elements  are  in  their  own  kind  corruptible  bread 
and  corruptible  wine,  but,  after  the  divine  word,  truly  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  not  indeed  in  a  bodily,  but  in  a  ghostly  manner' — 
that  '  certainly  Christ's  body  which  suffered  and  arose  from  deatb 
dies  now  no  more,  but  is  eternal  and  impassible'  (what  then  be- 
comes of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  0  '  ^^^^  ^^^  husel  is  tempo- 
ral and  corruptible,  is  dealed  into  pieces,  chewed  between  the  teeth, 
aud  sent  into  the  stomach' — our  author  exclaims,  how  such  lan- 
guage as  this  would  sound  from  a  Protestant  pulpit,  1  presume 
not  to  determhie.  We  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  inform  him, 
that  it  would  be  in  perfect  unison  with  it.  With  reason  then  has 
tins  archbishop,  for  such  he  was,  been  challenged  by  oar  best  theo- 
logical antiquaries  in  the  article  of  the  real  presence,  as  decid- 
edly protestaut;  and  with  reason  too  does  Mr.  Lingard,  though 
feebly  and  ineffectually,  make  another  effort  to  represent  the  age  of 
Aelfric  as  comparatively  barbarous.  But  the  Danish  invasions,  if 
they  diminished  the  learning  of  the  ecclesiastics,  had  not  clouded 
their  intellects,  nor  enslaved  them  to  system  ;  for  in  clearness  of  ra- 
tiocination and  manly  freedom  of  thought,  Aelfric  appears  to  have 
surpassed  the  metaphysicians  of  his  own  age,  and  the  two  preceding, 
both  here  and  on  the  continent. 

Catholics,  from  the  time  of  Bossuet,  have  dwelt  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  on  the  '  variations  of  the  Protestant  churches'  and 
their  professors.  Mr,  Lingard  eagerly  adds  his  little  item.  *  After 
an  attentive  perusal  (be  ^ays)  of  Archbishop  Seeker's  thirty-six 
Lectures,  i  hsive  only  karot,  that  the  unworthy  communicant 
receives  what  Christ  lias  called  his  body  and  blood,  that  is,  the 
si^s  of  ilieoj ;  but  tliat  the  worthy  communicant  eats  his  flesh 
iti)d  df  iuka  hia  Uiood,  because  Christ  is  present  in  his  soul,  be- 
coming by  the  inward  vij  tue  of  his  spirit  its  food  and  sustenance.' 
If  the  reiuki  wishes  tbr  more  information  on  this  subject,  be  may 
CQusuh  Bjs^ltop  Porteus,    He  ^  believes  Christ's  body  and  blood 
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to  be  vei^Midiod^tatoiatMl  receifed  l^  diefutkliil  ki  the 
Lord's  Supper,  tbat  is,  an  union  with  him  to  be  wt  only  reppe* 
seoted,  but  reallj  and  efl^tually  conmunicatad  to  the  worthy  re« 
ceiver/  '  If  these  right  reverend  divines/  he  petulantly  adds^  *  have 
eloir  ideas  on  this  subject,  it  mnst,  I  think,  be  confessed  that 
tbey  also  possess  the  art  of  clothing  them  in  obscure  hmgnage. 
We  shall  make  no  such  admission,  ft  was  the  peculiar  merit  of 
Archbishop  Seeker  to  have  conveyed  the  profound  and  frequently 
obscure  ideas  of  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  clearest  and  most  intellq;i- 
ble  style ;  and  as  to  Bishop  Porteus,  we  may  a|qieal  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  thousands,  who  are  yet  mourning  his  departure,  whether  his 
conceptions  were  not  always  hiroinous,  and  his  power  of  expres- 
sion such  as  reqtiired  no  second  reflection  to  comprehend  it*  Nei- 
ther is  there  any  inconsistency  in  these  two  statements,  but  an  in- 
consistency intended  by  both,  namely,  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
On  the  principle  of  transubstantiation,  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  the  Redeemer  must  equally  be  received  by  the  believer  and  the 
infidel.  But  these  great  prelates  evidently  meant  that  in  the  com- 
munion the  tK>dy  and  blood  were  (not  really  bnt)  spiritually  re- 
ceived by  the  true  believer,  and  by  bini  alone.  At  the  first  institu- 
tion of  this  ordinance,  the  apostles  themselves  could  not  have  con- 
ceived that  any  thing  more  was  intended.  At  that  moment  their 
master  was  eating,  drinking,  and  speaking  before  them,  and  when 
they  had  received  from  him  the  sacred  elements,  accompanied 
with  the  words  in  question,  nothing  short  of  insanity  couM  have 
persuaded  them  that  they  were  eating  that  identical  pers<m,  who, 
when  the  ceremony  was  ended,  remained  entire  and  unchanged  in 
their  sight. 

Such  are  the  principles,  and  such  are  a  few  of  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  work  before  us.  To  have  noticed  the  whole,  we 
roust  have  stopped  at  every  page.  With  respect  to  the  composi- 
tion, though  the  author  b  a  mannerist,  and  a  copyer  of  Gibbon^ 
yet  be  is  no  servile  copyer.  He  has  simplified  the  style  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Saxon  languase,  though  he  has  not  always  used  it  fairly,  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  industry  of  his  research  into  original  authorities, 
b  greatly  to  be  commended* 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  lingard,  but  not  wholly  with  the 
subject. 

The  proselyting  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  now  employed 
unongst  us  with  a  zeal  and  activity  which  meet -with  little  counter- 
action but  from  the  good  sense  and  general  information  of  the  age. 
At  the  same  time  the  bulky  volume  of  controversy  which  load  the 
shelves  of  our  public  libraries,  are  become  harmless  on  the  one 
side  and  useless  on  the  other.     But  well  wriUen,  compact  and 
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tangible  volumes,  like  the  presenti  are  capable  of  oo  lilde  mischief. 
The  real  merits  of  tlie  question  are  comprehcoded  by  few ;  and 
be  who  ie  understood  to  have  proved,  that,  in  the  firtt  ceoUiriea 
of  the  Saxon  lera,  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  national 
church  were,  with  few  exceptions,  those  of  Rome,  will  also  be  un- 
derstood to  have,  at  least,  authority  and  antiquity  on  his  side.  Mean- 
while the  unwary  and  uninformed  will  fail  to  perceive,  that  there  is, 
properly  speaking,  no  authority  wl>ere  there  is  no  inspiration,  and 
that  while  the  Catholic  refers  to  the  dark  ages,  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants appeals  to  the  authority  of  apostles,  and  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  first  century. 

While  we  are  thus  assailed  from  without,  it  is  foolish  to  be 
squabbling  about  metaphysical  and  often  unintelligible  points  of 
doctrine  among  ourselves.  Let  us  unite  to  repel  that  enemy 
against  whom  Lutlier  and  Calvin  were  united.  For  this  purpose 
some  short,  clear  and  popular  refutation  of  the  errors  of  the  church 
of  Rome  would  have  great  effect.  Of  this  kind  we  have  nothing  at 
present.  The  old  vcrbion  of  Jewell's  apology  would  not  be  endu» 
red ;  and  no  man  of  taste  or  modesty  would  undertake  to  transfuse 
into  a  modern  translation  the  vigour  and  graces,  the  indignant  decla- 
mation bnd  heartfelt  earnestness  of  the  original.  Both  parties,  we 
rejoice  to  say,  have  equal  command  of  a  free  and  unlicenced  press  \ 
but  in  the  mean  time,  we  rejpice  still  more  in  the  reflexion  that  tlie 
established  clergy  have  the  car  of  niue-tentlis  of  the  people,  and 
though  they  should  ordinarily  be  employed  on  better  things  than 
*  routing  Bellarmine  and  confounding  Baronius ;'  yet  clear  and 
simple  expositions  of  the  scriptural  principles  of  our  own  church, 
confronted  with  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  Popery  in  places 
where  the  propagandists  are  at  work,  would  be  neither  unseasonable 
nor  ineffectual. 

In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  we  cannot  sup- 
press our  apprehensions  that  the  watchmen  slumber  while  the  city 
IS  threatened.  Death  has  indeed  recently  deprived  us  of  many 
able  men ;  but  a  proper  stimulus,  we  are  convinced,  might  even 
yet  bring  forward  others,  with  talents  not  inadequate  to  the  task  at 
which  we  hinted.  Great  emergencies  produce  great  abilities  :  but 
in  common  prudence,  something  short  of  the  actual  establishment 
of  a  religion  like  that  of  Rome,  ought  to  arouse  us  ;  and,  while  its 
ministers,  after  a  concealment  of  more  than  two  centuries,  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  public,  and  avow  the  wildest  abstu-dities  of  the 
darkest  ages,  it  surely  concerns  us  to  see  that  our  countrymen  are 
not  deceived.  The  unread  and  almost  unreadable  volumes  of  our 
Reformers  contain  mines  of  precious  materials,  un  wrought  indeed^ 
but  capable  of  being  moulded  into  symmetry  and  grace.  Their 
qualifications  were  pertinacious  industry  and  laboriotis  accumula* 
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tion  :  qitalificatioiM  not  tlieo  misplaced ;  for  they  had  readers  like 
tlieniselves.  If  attention  is  now  to  be  awakened,  compressioB,  bre- 
vity, arrangement,  lively  illastratioo,  «nd  elegance,  will  be  necessa- 
ry :  such  however  are  the  attainments  of  the  present  race  of  scbo- 
iafs,  that  these  attracdoos  may  be  noited  with  the  utmost  precision 
and  severity  of  reasoning.  To  men  of  such  powers  we  earnestly 
commend  the  catholic  controversy. 


Art.  V.  History  of  ilie  Reformation  in  Scotland ;  with  an  In- 
troductory Book  and  an  Jfppendix.  By  George  Cooke,  D.  D. 
Minister  of  Laurence  Kirk.  3  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  Constable. 
I>sndon,  Murray,  1811. 

THAT  Scotland  has  more  abonnded  in  valuable  historians  than 
any  other  country  of  equal  extent  is  partly  to  be  imputed  to 
die  spirit  and  inteUigence  of  the  people,  and  partly  to  the  genius 
of  liberty,  which,  during  a  period  of  three  centuries,  prompted 
them  first  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
and  afterwards  to  record  with  truth  and  spirit  their  own  exploits  or 
those  of  their  forefiithers.     But  as  in  national  struggles  men  of 
genius  and  research,  whether  from  interest  or  principle,  will  always 
be  found  to  range  themselves  on  both  sides,  the  hierarchy  and 
the  presbytery,  the  court  and  the  commons,  have  had  their  re- 
spective advocates.       In  the  first  contest  for   the  overthrow  of 
popery,  the  fire  and  genius  of  Buchanan  were  opposed  by  the 
subtle  sophistry  of  Lesley;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  calm  and 
cocn-dy  Spottiswood  was  employed   to   counteract  the  rude  and 
persevering,   but  sometimes  justifiably,  opposition  of  the  pres- 
bytery to  the  restoration  of  the  episcopal  order.      In  one  res- 
pect the  historians  of  Scotland  stand  pre-eminent  and  alone.    The 
rugged  and  unformed  state  of  theu*  native  tongue  at  the  most  in- 
terestii^  period  of  their  history,  drove  them  to  the  adoption  of  a 
foreign  idiom,  while  their  superlative  taste  and  talents,  from  imita- 
ting, gradually  taught  them  to  rival  the  great  models  of  antiquity. 
The  imfortunate  Mary  is  calumniated  by  her  powerful  detector 
in  lai^uaee  which  would    not   have   disgraced   the   accuser  of 
Verres,  while  the  regent  Murray  is  recorded  and  deplored  in  a 
style  little  inferior   to    that  which   has   immortalized  the  elder 
Sqpio.     On  the  other   side  Lesley  and  Dempster,  though  far 
infi^r  to  Buchanan,  may  be  permitted  to  rank  with  Camden  and 
Thuanus,  the  best  contemporary  writers  of  historical  Latinity  in 
die  other  countries  of  Europe.    This  talent  did  not  expire  in  the 
reigns  of  Mary  or  the  sixth  James,  nor  was  it  bom  with  them. 
Almost  m  century  before,  when  the  first  effort  was  made  in  Scot* 
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land  to  improve  die  sterility  of  die  attcitiit  GbroMcle,  Hectiar 
Boece  pro<faiced  a  singular  and  not  mpleating  medley,  reBeariAng 
the  architecture  of  his  age  and  country,  wfciere  a  Gryciaa  colwrna 
was  sometimes  employed  to  saotain  a  gothic  caMpy,  whBe  forms 
the  most  grotes^  sponted  out  water  from  tlie  tops  of  flying  Imf^ 
tresses,  and  adbmshed  the  spectator  by  the  contsaH  which  iIk^ 
afforded  to  ihe  tnith  of  proportion  exUbited  beneath.  The  urn* 
gleet  into  which  historical  lAtinity  has  been  permitted  to  fall  in 
the  present  age,  is  neither  creditable  to  the  taste  nor  erudition  of 
our  countrymen ;  but  where  pbiloI<^cal  learning,  excepting  in  one 
narrow  department,  is  obviously  on  the  decline,  it  is  no  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  obliviou  which  has  overspread  the  great  origi- 
nals should  have  enveloped  the  copies.  To  the  gradual  disuse,  hew- 
ever  of  a  foreign  and  ancient  idiom  may  be  imputed  that  high  polidi 
which  the  language  of  North  Britain  has  received  from  ifame 
and  Robertson,  as  well  as  the  universal  diffusion  of  intelligence 
on  a  most  interesting  and  important  subject,  the  histoiy  of  their 
country,  in  a  struggle  which,  witli  some  temporaiy  devtations,  has 
moulded  the  form  of  its  ecclesiastical  constitution  from  that  day  to 
the  present.  ^ 

So  well  known  indeed  had  that  period  become,  sudi  an  Unwea:* 
rying  topic  was  it  of  historical  criticism  and  passionate  contro- 
vcrsy,  and  so  deformed  has  it  been,  under  the  management  of 
some  later  hands,  by  invective  and  scurrility,  that  the  charm  which 
had  been  thrown  over  the  reformation  in  Scotland  by  the  matchless 
powers  of  Robertson,  had  been  well  nigh  dissipated,  and  delight 
converted  into  disgust.  Under  these  impressions  we  opened  the 
volumes  before  us.  What !  more  last  words  of  John  Knox  i  More 
apologies  for  Mary,  or  more  invectives  against  her  i  Yet,  such  ex- 
clamations might  have  been  spared.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
a  work  of  another  nature  than  had  yet  appeared  was  wmting  on  tbe 
subject.  What  prudent  man  ever  placed  implicit  coniidence  in 
the  rude  railings  of  Knox,  (if  indeed  they  belong  to  him,)  or  the 
classical  billingsgate  of  Buchanan  ?  Lesley,  in  the  very  thr^iold 
of  his  mistress's  reign,  prudentlv  cut  short  the  thread  of  his  story. 
Spottiswood,  ivhile  he  carefully  relates  the  turbulent  and  pertina- 
dous  conduct  of  the  kirk,  is  known  to  have  suppressed  the  dupli- 
city and  tergiversation,  the  private  cabals  and  correspondence  of 
his  master  James  with  the  Catholics,  which  excited  all  thdr  jea- 
lousies. Robertson,  who  is  now  generally  understood  to  be 
right  in  his  leading  facts,  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  much 
research  by  adopting  the  theory  of  Buchanan.  But  the  object 
of  this  matchless  writer  was  evidently  to  adorn  his  subject,  rather 
than  to  clear  the  doubts  or  remove  the  difficulties  \alh  which  it 
was  incumbered  :  as  a  teacher  of  political  morality,  an  elevation 
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10  whicl^  fiOBi  bis  ecclMiMtiQal  character  and  profound  under- 
■finriMH  be  flu^bt  and  ouffbt  to  have  aspired,  the  hiitorian  of 
iStffif\tWf^  ia  laoeotably  xlefective.  His  moral  sense  is  abuo* 
daady  eool;  faeaeens  to  consider  a  certain  portion  af  craft  and 
diflBumfaiUaD  as  ao  allowable  and  almost  iudispensible  ingredient  in 
ibe  chancter  of  men  of  business :  of  manly  simplicity  be  appeacs 
cjUier  to  have  been  ipiorant  or  careless;  in  short,  when  we 
reeoilect  the  acbool  in  which  he  was  bred,  the  society  with  which 
be  iMi^ed,  and  even  the  nation  to  which  be  belonged,  we  are  led 
ia  the  irmiitible  ooncluskm,  that  Dr.  Robertson  was  bom  a 
Jeauk. 

Dr.  Cooke,  to  whom  it  is  now  time  to  advert,  is  eminently  gifted 
as  a  JUDiml  and  poUtical  historian;  his  understanding  is  clear  and 
disfrimiaating,  hit  researches  ha?e  been  ample,  and  his  industry  un* 
waagied  It  is  ioiDossible  not  to  bestow  a  double  portion  of 
hoDOoroD  the  established  clergy  of  Scotland,  when  we  see  tbem 
capable  under  so  many  disadrantages  of  producing  such  works  as 
the  prasant.  The  geaeral  extent  of  their  parishes,  their  indefati* 
gible  exertioos  in  public  and  private,  and  that  very  moderate 
provisioa  which  places  few  of  them  above  the  necessity  of  a  very 
SMDttte  attention  to  their  private  concerns,  might  seem  to  leave 
little  leisure  and  perhaps  less  inclination  for  eUborate  and  critical 
investif^dons.  But  to  some  miuds,  as  Avell  as  bodies,  change  of 
labo«ir  is  reUxation.  One  advantage,  however,  the  minister  of 
Idmnmo^iuk  has  enjoyed  in  the  use  of  an  ample  parochial  library, 
fomded  in  bis  parish  by  a  wealthy  and  liberal  judge.  But  it  is 
not  the  intellectual  power  displayed  in  this  work  which  we  arc 
tmk  ioehned  to  applaud;  in  this  respect,  some  of  the  author's 
predec^aaors  in  the  same  department  have  surpassed,  and  none 
pediaps  have  ialleo  greatly  beneath  him ;  but  there  shines  in  almost 
every  page  of  the  work,  a  purity,  we  bad  almost  said,  a  sanctity 
of  |iolitical  priocipWy  an  impartiality  which  tlie  prejudices  of  edu- 
catKNl  and  profession  can  scarcely  be  perceived  to  warp,  toge- 
thcsr  with  a  moral  sense,  originally  warm  and  apprclicnsivey  but 
improved  to  tbe  highest  degree  of  acuteness  by  cultivation  and  ex*' 
eacise.  It  is  truly  edifying  to  observe  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  spirit  with  which  a  Presbyterian  niiuister  can  expose  aud  cen- 
sum  the  duplicity  occasionally  displayed  by  the  fomiders  of  his  own 
church,  can  justify,  if  not  applaud,  the  conduct  of  James  V.  in 
refusal^,  at  the  requirement  of  Henry  Vlll.  to  dissolve  the  mo* 
nasteries  of  Scotland,  can  speak  of  episcopacy  with  respect,  and 
maiwtain  tbe  cause  of  law  and  order  against  the  first  insurgents  of 
his  CKMmtry  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  All  this,  it  is  true, 
might  have  been  done  by  a  cool  and  crafty  man  on  the  |>opular 
principle  of  modem  indifiereuce;  but  Dr,  Cooke  is  evidently  a 
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OMO  of  feeling  aod  conscience :  with  all  the  attecbment  to  Ut 
own  cburcfa  and  countryi  which  becomea  a  patriot  and  a  der* 
gyman,  be  has  little  of  the  blind  nationality  of  a  ScotaoMm, 
and  less  of  the  old  rigour  and  sourness  of  a  *  minister/  If  there 
exist  in  his  whole  work  a  .vestige  of  partiality^  (unobserved,  vre 
are  persuaded^  by  the  author  himself,)  it  will  be  founds  not  in  his 
representations  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  in  his  character  of 
Calvin,  and  in  his  views  of  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth. 

The  work  commences  with  an  introductory  book,  in  which  the 
author  traces  the  successive  usurpations  of  popery  with  a  bold  aad 
indignant  hand.    On  this  subject  a  Scottish  minister  b  never  at  a 
loss.    But  throughout  this  discourse  we  descry  more  or  less  of 
the  powerful  hand  of   Dr.  Campbell,  to  whose  school,  as  an 
ecclesiastical  historian,   the  minister  of  Laurence-kirk  evidently 
belongs.    It  was  specifically  on  this  account,  that  we  selected  w 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  ass^ned  to  it  a  place 
in  immediate  opposition  to  the  last  article,  in  order  to  confront, 
to  the  flimsy  sophistry,  the  misapplied  erudition,  the  servile  sob^ 
jection  of  tmderstanding,  tiie  malignant  bigotry  displayed  in  that 
.  wretched  work,  a  plain  and  candid  statement  of  the  successive 
steps  by  which   the  Christian  world    was    subdued  tmder  that 
enormous  tyranny,  and  from  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
one  half  of  Europe  was,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  finally  emancipated 
from  it.    Useful,  however,  as  this  deduction  is,  we  hesitate  not 
to  pronounce  it,  as  specifically  applied  to  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  whole  work.    This 
ground  of  complaint  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  con- 
cluding part.     Who  knows  not  the  last  and  most  audactous  oomip*  . 
tions  of  popery  which  tot»k  place  under  Leo  X.  ?  the  profligate 
exactions  of  Tetzel  and  Arceniboldi  i  the  integrity  and  intrepidity  of 
Luther?  In  udo  est  Maenas  et  Attin.     But  even  here,  whatever  is 
original  in  our  author's  work  is  excellent.     It  is  impossible  not  to 
applaud  the  force  and  cleaitiess  with  which  he  exposes  the  sophistry 
of  Mr.  Hume  on  the  doctrine  of  indulgencies,  and  the  flimsy  apo-  - 
logics  of  Mr.  Roscoe  for  the  character  of  Leo.     On  the  one  he 
bestows  an  elaborate  argument,  on  the  otlier  a  slight,  but  effective 
stroke ;  for  he  knew  that  he  had  to  encounter  two  writers  im* 
measurably  distant  from  each  other  in  point  of  intellect :  the  poi* 
sou,  of  the  former,   though  artificially  concealed,  being  drastic 
and  masculine ;  while  that  of  the  latter^  like  some  vegetable  bane, 
is  at  once  feeble  and  soporific. 

Still,  however,  it  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  active  and 
inqtrisitive  spirit  of  Dr.  Cooke,  that  he  would  have  narrowed  his 
viewstifa  point  more  immediately  connected  nvith  the  followii^ 
work,  timt,  antecedently  to  the  introduction  of  the  Scripture  or 
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tbe  writiiigs  of  tlie  fifit  reformert>  and  long  before  the  predchkig  of 
HamiltoD  or  Wishart)  be  would  have  traced,  in  the  chan^i^ 
dispoeltioasof  the  people,  aod  in  the  mature  depravity  of  the  estab- 
liabed  religioo,  the  predisposing  causes  of  Reformation  to  his 
country.  Providence,  as  be  well  knows,  never  employs  its  external 
iostrunients  for  the  overthrow  of  ancient  institutions,  whether  ci* 
vU  or  ecclesiastical,  till  all  is  become  unsomid  within.  The 
Scots  were  always  a  noble  people,  bold,  free,  and,  even  before  they 
became  literate,  intelligent  and  reflecting.  Neither  were  they 
like  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  southern  countries  of  £urope,  either 
predisposed  by  voluptuousness  and  sloth  to  receive  the  yoke  of 
popeiy,  or  rendered  indifferent  by  gaiety  and  dissipation  to  the  great 
interests  of  religion.  The  sombre  character  and  complexion  of 
their  country  had  tinctured  the  constitution  of  its  natives.  On  the 
the  other  hand,  among  a  people  so  sagacious,  in  the  dawn  of  light 
and  knowledge,  every  generation  would  produce  individuals  com- 
petent to  discover  that  religious  establishments  were  constituted  for 
the  purposes  of  religious  instruction,  an  end  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  Scotland  had  long  ceased  to  answer :  that  the  successors 
of  the  apostles  were  become  soldiers,  sportsmeti,  courtiers,  or,  at 
best,  lay-judges  and  magistrates ;  that  the  highest  stations  in  the 
faienurehy  were  filled  without  regard  to  age  or  merit,  by  the  natural 
children  of  the  crown,  or  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  great 
families  ;  that  the  benefices  of  ecclesiastios,  which  swallownl  up 
almost  one  third  part  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  were  wast^ 
in  habits  of  expense  and  riot,  surpassing  those  of  the  great  lay 
nobility;  that  the  inferior  and  officiating  clergy  were  scanda. 
lousl/  ignorant,  not  of  the  Scriptures  only,  but  of  their  own 
wretched  formularies;  that  the  few  and  inrre<]uent  instructiona 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  and  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  instead 
of  bmg  devoted  to  the  momentous  subjects  of  pure  religion  and 
morality,  were  wasted  on  the  foolish  and  lymg  legends  of  saints; 
in  short,  that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted  in  blind  obe* 
dience  to  the  mandates  of  a  foreign  priest,  who,  at  bis  own  good 
pleasure^  adjusted  the  eooditioos  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
lieaven. 

Now,  though  much  of  this  might  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  other 
nations  during  the  same  period,  yet  we  conceive  that,  either  from 
its  remote  situation,  from  the  inordinate  wealth  of  its  ecclesiastical 
endowments,  or  some  other  cause,  the  hierarchy  of  Scotland,  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  we  may  perhaps  in 
candour  say,  as  uncurbed  by  it,  bad  attained  to  a  degree  both  of 
profligacy  and  despotism  unknown  in  tbe  rest  of  Europe.  It  had 
reached  that  ultimate  point  of  moral  depression,  from  which,  in 
the  ceaseless  revolution  of  national  character,  and  the  natural  tea* 
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ittxy  of  enormous  evils  to  remedy  themselves^  it  most  htifi/a  U> 
reascend.  For  this  purpose  a  powerful  assisting  imp«ibe  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  energetic  character  of  the  Scottish  people, 
and  this  was  in  fact  so  violent^  that  for  some  time  after  the  sub- 
version  of  popery,  the  state  of  the  national  rd^on  seemed  to  os« 
eillate  on  either  side  of  the  point  of  exaltation,  before  it  became 
stationary,  we  will  not  say  how  near  this  point,  in  a  sober  and  nr 
tional  establishment  of  presbytery. 

With  all  our  respect  for  Dr.  Cooke,  we  cannot  forbear  express- 
ing some  degree  of  disappointment,  that,  with  a  perfect  and 
critical  knouTedge  of  that  period,  aided  by  his  o\vn  acute  and 
philosophical  understanding,  instead  of  a  general  and  far  from  ori- 
ginal invective  against  the  universal  abuses  of  thd  church  of  Rome 
at  this  period,  he  had  not  employed  himself  in  tracing  more  dis* 
linctlj  the  steps  of  its  dowilfal  in  his  own  country  ;  the  peculiar 
and  characteristic  marks  of  degeneracy  which  were  daily  becomiiq; 
more  conspicuous,  the  secret  ways  in  which  the  clergy  were  provi* 
dentialiy  led  to  their  own  destruction,  together  with  the  correSpon* 
dent  changes  in  public  opinion,  the  great  stay  by  which  ancient 
establishments  are  upheld,  or  the  great  engine  by  which  they 
are  subverted ;  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  retrieve  them  from  con- 
temporary and  popular  works.  To  us  it  is  evident  that  in  that 
:^e  and  the  next  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  though  no 
contemptible  politicians  in  other  matters,  widi  respect  to  their  own 
peculiar  situation,  were  perfectly  'dementated/  They  stood  as 
msensibic  to  their  real  danger,  as  a  fortress  upon  a  rock  already 
ondermined  and  about  to  be  blown  up. 

According  to  Dr.  Cooke  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot* 
knd  extended  from  the  appearance  and  preaching  of  Patrick  Ha- 
milton in  1528  to  the  year  lo67»  when  the  Protestaut  religion  and 
Presbyterian  discipline,  after  the  most  violent  struggle  which  the 
most  interesting  of  all  causes  could  have  produced,  were  finally 
established  by  the  legislature.  Lamentable,  however,  as  such  a ' 
protracted  scene  of  violence  and  suffering  must  appear  in  the  con- 
teoiplatlon  of  humanity,  it  served  at  least  to  develope  the  charac- 
ter of  ibe  two  parties  and  of  the  religions  which  they  severally 
maitiLained  with  so  much  earnestness.  In  the  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation, all  was  violence  on  one  side,  and  patient  sufiering  on  the 
other.  But  the  violence  of  the  prelates  was  accompanied  with 
an  ignorance  so  brutal,  a  contempt  of  popular  opinion  and  of 
comtiton  decency  bo  revolting,  that  it  contributed  most  powerfully 
to  promote  i\w  cause  which  it  unskilfully  laboured  to  counteract ; 
while  the  youth  and  modesty,  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  tfao 
prlticlpsil  sufi^f^rs,  by  exciting  the  pity  and  indignation  of  man* 
kind,  oper^itcd  with  no  less  effect  in  the  same  direction ;  so  that 
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tbe  people  of  Scotland*  who  never  wu^  *  exciiabUhy/  wer« ' 
placed  within  the  sphere  and  operation  of  two  gneat  moral  powara^ 
one  as  stroi^Iy  repellent  as  the  other  was  attractive.  This  gave 
btrtfa  to  the  stronger  passions  and  oiore  extensive  combinatians  of 
the  second  period.  Here  also  the  old  religion,  was  blindly  in- 
strumental  in  its  own  destruction.  The  preachers,  driven  from 
the  ptdpits*  took  reAige  with  the  great  nobihty,  wbbse  jealoosy  of 
the  pride  and  ii^uence  of  the  b£bop6  disposed  them  to  listen  to 
the  new  doctrines*  and  whose  power  within  thar  own  domains 
enabled  them  to  contemn  persecution.  The  people  were  thoroughly 
arcmsed  by  the  imprudent  and  ilUtimed  cruelties  of  the  clergy* 
while  the  diffusion  of  evai^elical  light  darted*  as  appears,  into 
this  remote  region*  immediately  from  Luther*  completely  exposed 
the  scene  of  craft  and  ignorance*  of  aggression  ana  acquiescence^ 
which,  in  defiance  of  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  their  ancestors, 
had  long  been  passing  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  period  in  the  con- 
flict of  human  passions  when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  nicest 
and  most  delicate  discussion*  to  determine  whether  ancient  and 
existing  authority  is  to  be  upheld  by  applying  the  strong  hand  of 
power,  in  order  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  revolt,  or  by  ingenuous 
acknowledgements  of  error,  and  well*timed  dereliction  of  the  most 
obnoxious  points  at  issue*  once  more  to  conciliate  the  public  opin- 
ion* and  to  disarm  what  it  is  become  difficult  to  destroy.  Be- 
yond an  undiscovered  point*  (for  political  calculations  unhappilj 
are  not  reducible  to  mathematical  certainty^  the  former  conduct 
will  recoil  with  destructive  force  on  those  who  venture  the  expe- 
riment ;  while  acknowledgement  of  error  is  accepted  only  as  a  con-^ 
fesbion  of  weakness*  and  concession  opens  the  way  to  new  and  more 
unreasonable  demands.  The  first  of  these  experiments  was*  at  this 
period,  tried  by  the  prelates ;  the  second  by  the  queen  mother ; 
(though  widi  a  degree  of  ill  faith  of  which  she  had  quickly  cause  to 
repent ;)  and  both  when  it  was  too  late. 

In  this  delicate  and  difficult  emergency*  and  one  still  more  dis- 
trestiK  which  follows,  it  is  imposssble  not  to  applaufl  the  temper- 
ate and  feeling  hand  with  which  our  author  touches  the  characters 
of  two  illustrious  females*  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  both  of 
whom  eventually  fell  sacrifices  to  this  great  conflict.  We  say*  both ; 
for  there  seems  as  litde  doubt  that  Mary  of  Guise  died  of  a 
broken  heart  as  that  her  daughter  expired  on  a  scaffold.  From 
the  brutal  revilings*  and  the  still  more  indelicate  and  undeserved 
raillery  of  Knox  on  the  character  of  the  queen  mother*  every 
modem  will  turn  with  disgust ;  but  if  the  candid  inquirer  wishee 
to  be  informed  by  clear  and  practical  deductions  from  facts,  at 
what  point  of  oppression  in  matters  of  conscience  resistance  be- 
comea  justifiable,  to  what  extent  it  may  lawfully  be  pursued,  an# 
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how  far  retaHatimi  in  impoiixm  stmiiar  rettrftintt  ^ver  becooM^ 
•dnoMfbie,  be  wW  ioirctely  fincT  a  bettbr  tnttter  (m  do  not  tpeafc 
of  ftbitnci  and  tpecUlame  worict  on  the  Subject)  than  our  aotfaor^ 
II)  bis  equitable  and  treli  balanced  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  drti 
princess  and  tbe  loneh  of  tbe  congregation.  On  tbe  bebaviour  of 
her  daughter,  in  that  horrible  tragedy,  the  cause  of  all  her  future 
silifferings,  Dr*  CSooke  has  spoken  with  a  tenderness  and  reserve^ 
highly  honourable  io  his  feelings  as  a  man  and  a  Scotsman.  Too 
upright  whdl^  to  ftnf^press  bis  own  eonvietiona  on  the  subjecty 
and  too  independent  to  be  overborne  by  the  spirit  of  rorndme 
and  quixotism,  which,  at  khe  distance  of  two  centuries,  bbs  uuic- 
countably  seized  upon  certain  of  our  countrymen  as  well  as  his 
own,  he  dexterously  leaves  those  convictions  to  be  inferred  by  the 
sagaeity  of  his  readers;  few  of  whom,  as  we  should  suppose, 
wul  fail  to  conclude  that  whatever  suspicions  may  or  may  not  fa!e 
entertained  of  Mary,  as  haviug  directly  participated  in  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  (and  sarely,  if  the  evklence  of  her.  letters  be  dis- 
dirded,  tbe  verbal  assurances  of  a  wretch  like  Bodiwell,  in  hia 
attemfrt  to  engage  the  assistance  of  Morton,  can  have  little 
weight,)  yet  her  indecent  and  precipiute  marriage  with  die  inan  who; 
after  the  mere  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  the  absolute  neoessAy  cf  an 
acquittal,  wais  known  to  herself  to  stand  condemned  in  toe  ]udg<* 
ment  of  nitie-tenlhs  of  her  people,  constituted  her  nothing  less  than 
atO  accomplice  after  the  fact.  Yet  the  youth  and  beauty  of  tbi^ 
enchanting  woman,  her  royal  dignity,  the  pr^dices  of  her  edn- 
catioir,  and  tbe  peculiar  dilficultiea  which  accompanied  her  return 
from  the  seat  of  pleasure  and  gaiety  to  a  barbarons  country,  tom^ 
io  pieces  by  exasperated  factions,  would  soften,  if  not  subdue,  any 
apirit  but  that  of  political  rancour ;  while  the  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  against  her  of  two  of  the  foulest  crimes  which  can  stidn 
the  female  character,  ought  in  common  decency  to  quaKfy  the  lan- 
guage ofpatiegyric,  and  even  to  abate  tbe  feelings  of  comtnise- 
ration.'  The  eageroess  of  the  two  parties  has  made  them  tediously 
cb'comstantlaf;  every  rag  of  evidence,  local  or  ohronologicai, 
which  could  be  produced  from  musty  records^  by  one  or  other  oiF 
these  patient  yet  passionate  investigators,  has  been  dragged  to 
fighij  and  such  importance  have  the  advocates  on  both  sides  a^N 
tached  to  their  respective  causes,  that  they  seemed  to  expect  att 
oAer  business  to  be  suspended  during  this  grand  assize,  and  that 
the  World  ahould  enter  with  the  attention  and  industry  of  juries  in- 
to detalla  of  contradictory  evidence,  rolatii^  to  fstetn  and  dates  of 
more  than  two  centuries,  in  opposition  to  such  uiireasouablo 
ckimants,  Dr.  Cooke,  while  he  writes  with  tlie  feelings  at  once 
of  a  man  imd  a  moralist,  never  seems  to  forget  that  in  an  age.  #beit 
Ibooka  are  multiplied  to  a  prodigious  extent,  brevity  and  compreasion 
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mtm,  text  to  tluit  integrity  which  be  ao  emftemly  possettet^  the  firyt 
^noM  of  jui  kif  toriao,  sod  that  when  the  wrilcr  has  once  obtaiiied 
ereAit  for  that  great  qinAficatioB,  united  wilb  Mongaiid  diaoriiirfBtt-^ 
ting  sense,  the  reader  will  diafifkfiilty  Accept  clear  and  brief  results 
in  the  place  of  elaborate  deduction. 

Bat  it  is  time  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of 
the  work  before  us. 

'  James  V.  who  understood  the  principles  of  government,  and  had 
ihe  most  earnest  desire  to  communicate  to  hta  subjects  the  blessings 
which  result  from  it>  did  not  abandon  the  scheaae  of  his  most  enlight- 
ened predecessors.  The  rigorous  bondage  which  the  Earl  of  Angus  so 
loqg  imposed  upon  him  increased  hb  antipathy  to  arlstocratical  mflu- 
eoce,  and  he  no  sooner  bail  emancipated  himself  from  it  than  he  at- 
tempted to  divide  his  nobles.  He  executed  with  the  utmovt  steadiness 
the  laws«  ifhich  they  had  been  accustomed  to  despise  or  disregard^  and 
he  treated  them  with  a  contempt,  to  which  their  proud  spirits  indig- 
nantly submitted.  To  streng:lhen  his  efforts  he  conciliated  the  other 
classes  of  the  community.  He  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people  by 
listening  to  their  complaints,  by  shewing  the  most  humane  attention 
to  their  wants,  and  he  attached  to  his  interest,  the  clergy,  the  most 
wealthy  and  most  powerful  order  of  the  state.  He  selected  from  ^em 
hin  confidential  senrants,  conferred  upon  them  the  highest  offices,  and 
committed  to  their  management  the  most  important  and  delicate  nego- 
Uations.  They  were  indeed  best  qualified  to  assist  him  and  to  benefit 
their  country.  Ignorant  and  indifferent  about  religion^  as  too  many  of 
them  were,  (and)  much  cause  as  there  was  to  lament  the  want  of  litera^ 
ture  and  science,  which  was  conspicuous  in  them  Sb  a  body  :  there  were 
among  them  some  of  exalted  genius/  (this  is  perhaps  rather  too  much) 
^  and  of  eminent  political  talents:  while  the  nobility,  6ccupied  wi^ 
their  feuds,  or  elated  with  their  hereditary  dignity,  despised  knowledge 
jmd  all  who  attempted  to  acquire  it/ 

We  are  not  quite  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  general  censort  of 
the  nobility,  whose  prevalent  feeling  towards  the  more  able  and  ac- 
tive ecclesiastics  appears,  at  this  period,  to  have  been  that  of  hatred 
rather  than  contempt. — But  to  proceed  : 

*  Sadler's  account  of  his  negociations  with  James  exhibits  in  a  very 
fiivoorable  light  the  acutene»s  and  the  steadiness  of  that  monarch. 
When  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  favourable  opinion  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, Sadler  stated,  that  this  prelate  was  desirous  to  engross  the  tempo- 
ral, as  well  as  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  and  produced 
intercepted  letters  to  Rome  upon  which  the  charge  was  founded,  Janfes 
repHed^'that  the  Cardinal  had  shewn  him  duplicates  of  those  letters: 
adding.'ftt  the  same  time,  with  becoming  dignity,  that  he  would  assert 
his  right,  and  that  his  clergy,  who  well  knew  that  he  would  do  to, 
stood  in  proper  awe  of  lus  authority*  When  he  was  urged  ta  destroy 
the  religtous  houses,  and  to  take  possession  of  their  revenues,  he  an- 
sweredy  as  a  man  of  principle,  thinking  as  he  did,  ought  to  have  done. 
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that  he  looked  upon  Miefa  a  step  as  a  rkilatioD  ef  rali|ioa ;  i|id  tluK 
efen  upon  the  plea  of  expediency  he  had  Mocaiue  tohave  raconne  to 
~ii»  because  thecien^  would  readily  contribute*  when  be  atood  in  uted 
of  their  contribution*.  When,  agreeably  to  the  ii^junctiona  of  the  ex- 
emplary Henry,  Sadler  ursed,  as  a  motive  fur  the  destruction  of  mo- 
nasterieff,  the  irregular  and  dissolute  lives  of  the  roonks>  the  king  an- 
nwered,  that  if  the  institutions  were  in  themselves  proper,  the  abuse  of 
them  aflTorded  no  justification  for  invading:  them:  but  that  he  would 
rectify  abuses  when  he  had  ascertained  their  existence/ 

In  order  to  estimate  the  native  powers  of  mind,  which  dictated 
theae  replies,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  education  of  this  young 
prince,  who  reasoned  with  the  acutenesa  of  a  logician,  and  the  pre- 
cision of  an  enlightened  casuist,  bad  been  almost  wholly  abandoned 
to  buffoons  and  parasites. 

The  solitary  feith  of  a  noble  hostage,  when  tempted  by  the  bribe 
of  freedom  to  betray  his  country,  is  painted  in  these  glowing 
colour^. 

*  It  is  delightful  amidit  such  unworthy  conduct  to  behold  the  dig- 
nity and  the  intrepidity  of  virtue.  Thei%  was,  for  the  honour  of  Scot- 
land, one  illustrious  exception  to  the  general  resolution.  The  Earl  of 
Cassels,  iht  giust  qf  Cranmer,  thought  with  indignation  of  the  treachery 
to  which  he  was  exhorted.  His  sense  of  honour,  his  afiection  for  his 
two  brothers,  who  had  cheerfully  gone  to  England  to  relieve  him,  led 
him  at  once  to  decide  upon  returning:  he  firmly  declared  that  he  should 
surrender  himself  to  captivity,  that  no  reward,  and  no  danger  would 
make  him  secure  his  own  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  theirs.  This  generosity 
of  sentiment,  which  contrast  with  the  baseness  of  the  other  lords  ren- 
ders more  conspicuous,  made  a  suitable  impressi(»i  upon  Henry,  and  he 
ilobly  gave  liberty  both  to  Cassels  and  his  hostages. 

On  the  base  surrender  of  Wishart  to  Cardinal  Beaton,  our  author 
anknadverta  in  a  strain  of  becoming  indignation,  which  at  the  same 
time  does  justice  to  the  purer  morality  of  the  present  age. 

'  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  too  general  preva- 
lence of  corruption  in  the  present  day,  and  the  proverbial  laxity  of  faith 
in  which  courtiers  indulge,  anv  man  of  rank,  who  should  now  violate 
such  an  obligation  as  that  under  which  Both  well  came,  would  be  uni- 
versally execrated— would  be  banished  from  the  society  of  all,  who  had 
notcast  aside  even  the  appearance  of  priuciple.  That  nobleman  had  to 
encounter  no  such  ignominy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  after- 
wards less  regarded,  at  least  upon  this  account,  than  he  had  been 
before,  and  even  the  historians  who  record  his  baseness,  have  not  stig- 
matized it  with  that  decisiveness  of  moral  disapprobation  which  they 
ought  to  have  displayed.' 

Never  was  a  reprehension  ottered  with  more  authority  or  better 
grace :  for  the  decisiveness  of  moral  eenstve  (we  use  the  word  in 
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Its  proper  sense)  is  with  ournitlior  a  mMa  of  sscred  obligatioD, 
and  nerer  oontted  or  misapplied. 

The  deep  impression  which  the  levity  or  buffoonery  of  Knox^ 
in  relathig  the  murder  of  Beaton,  and  other  events,  appears  to 
have  made  upon  his  mind,  leads  us  to  regret  that  he  did  not  enter 
into  a  critical  investigation,  in  order  to  prove  or  disprove  the  authen- 
tkity  of  that  extraordinary  work.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  left  by 
Knox  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  arranged  and  digested  by  his 
secretary,  with  some  assistance  from  the  Kirk,  about  the  year 
1672.  But  judging  from  internal  evidence,  and  particularly  from 
the  force  and  originality  of  tlie  most  objectionable  parts,  it  would 
require  proofs  more  convincing  than  now  exist,  that  his  text  has 
been  mterpolated,  and  his  memory  injured  by  the  impertinence  and 
scurrility  of  an  editor.  Spottiswood,  indeed,  whose  gratuitous 
kindness  to  the  fkther  of  presbytery  in  bis  country  is  more  candid 
than  convincing,  doubts  the  general  authenticity  of  the  history  as- 
cribed to  Knox,  because  it  records  facts  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  the  reputed  writer.  The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
however,  might  have  recollected  that  the  death  of  Moses  is  re- 
corded at  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch  ^  yet  he  would  scarcely 
impute  those  sacred  books  to  any  other  than  (he  great  Jewish 
legislator* . 

On  the  assumption  of  the  ministerial  office  by  Knox,  we  cite 
with  pleasure  the  following  reflections. 

^  Whatever  ideas  may  be  entertained  of  the  necessity  of  episcopal 
ordination,  a  mode  which  viewed  as  a  regulation  qf  order  has  many  advan^ 
tages,  and  which  does  not  stand  in  ne^  of  the  duubtlul  aud  «iis|Hit«:d 
support  given  to  it  by  those  who  defend  it  as  of  divine  institution,  and 
as  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a  Christian  churcbj  a  more  serious 
and  affecting  designation  to  the*^  ministry  than  the  one  which  bab  been 
recorded  cannot  he  conceived ;  and  he  must  surely  attach  to  the  cere- 
monial part  of  Religion  a  value  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  who  can 
have  any  scruple  in  recognizing  Knox  as  a  minister  of  Christ.' 

Less  than  this  could  not  be  said  in  defence  of  an  establishment 
to  which  the  writer  belonged,  and  more  in  those  days  needed  not 
to  be  said  for  the  conviction  of  any  rational  and  unprejudiced  mind. 
When  the  terms  of  communion  wuh  a  corrupted  church  are  become 
actually  sinful^  we  are  required,  by  the  highest  authority,  to  'come 
out  of  her,  that  we  partake  not  of  her  plagues :'  if  in  so  doing, 
(as  was  the  peculiar  happines  of  the  church  of  England,)  we  can 
carry  along  with  us  a  portion  of  the  old  ministry,  purged  from  their 
errors,  and  enlightened  in  their  views,  it  is  certainly  a  very  hi|;h 
privil^ ;  if  otherwise,  as  no  church  can  subsist  without  a  minis- 
try, necessity  is  an  ample  plea  for  the  establishment  oi  a  new  or- 
der of  pnblic  teacheia.    Such  was  the  conduct  of  Peter  Waldo 
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and  such  lint  of  Kooz.  Let  il»  however,  be  remembfsm],  Uutt 
the  necessity  must  be  real  and  cogent,  and  that  this  plea  affords  no 
countenance  to  the  pride^  the  levity,  the  cottceit,  and  the  caprice 
vhich  fire  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  modem  separations,  apd 
that,  perhaps,  as  much  from  our  author's  church  as  c^  our  own.. 

On  the  demolition  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  first  pbrenzy  of 
the  congregation,  our  author  bos.  thus  daaterously  steered  between 
the  Scyila  and  Charybdis  of  modern  taste  ind  Presbyterian  preju- 
<lke. 

'That  it  is  desirable  that  the  magnificent  fabrics  which  our  ances- 
tors devoted  to  the  ftolemnization  of  tbe  ritts  of  religion  had  been  pre- 
served, no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  Who  that  has  contemplated 
them  with  th^  feelings  which  such  strfayects  are  in  every  suscentible  brea&t 
calculated  to  excite,  does  not  trace  with  regret  tbe  mouldering  frag- 
ments of  edifices^  tbe  extent  and  sublimity  of  which  history  might  have 
delighted  to  record  ?  But  we  must  not  yield  so  far  to  these  impressions 
as  to  be  averse  to  examine  into  tbe  merit  which  belongs  to  tbe  very 
men  by  whom  the  buildings  wene  overturned.  Had  the  people  c^ 
Scotland  been  indifferent  about  their  religious  opinions,  or  coldly  at- 
tached to  tfaem>  tbey  had  not  been  elevated  by  that  zeal,  which  looked 
with  abhorrence  on  the  pageantry  of  the  old  superstition,  they  would 
haTe  purchased  the  ease  and  security  which  all  men  so  dearly  value, 
by  conforming  to  the  church,  or  by  secretly  cherishing  their  tenets, 
which  would  then  have  quietly  perished ;  and  bad  the  decaying  foun- 
dation of  the  church  been  strengthened  or  renewed,  ages  might  ba?e 
elapsed  before  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  been  the  inheritance  to 
eHr  country ;  we  might  even  now  have,  with  amazement  or  with  emry, 
beheld  amongst  other  nations  the  admirable  f<;rm  of  government  by 
which  we  are  protected,  we  might  vet  have  been  obliged  to  excite  Ibe 
•pirir,  the  soundings  of  which  have  been  so  keenly  and  so  injudiciously 
reprobated* 

^  Before  then  Knox  and  his  adherents  be  branded  as  Intemperate 
zealots,  and  while  we  read  the  accounts  which  have  been  given,  and 
those  which  roust  be  yet  recorded  of  wasted  churches  and  ruined 
monasteries,  let  us  moderate  our  lamentations  by  reflecting  that  this 
was  a  price,  however  high  in  tbe  estimation  of  taste  and  sentiment> 
which  we  cannot  scruple  to  have  paid  for  those  rights.  Sec' 

On  the  right  of  resistance  in  subjects,  our  historian's  reflecttoos, 
drawn  forth  by  the  conduct  of  the  congregation  in  depriving  the 
queen  Regent  of  her  authority^  are  cautious  and  profound. 

*  Here,  (that  is,  in  the  opinion  deliberately  pronounced  by  Willock 
on  this  delicate  subject,)  ^  tbe  doctrine  of  resistance  is  plainly  avowed 
and  as  plainly  defended:  a  doctrine  theoretically  true;  resting  upon 
the  roost  obvious  dictates  of  reason,  yet  tbe  application  of  which  to  ex- 
isting governments  is  at  all  times  hazardous.  No  question  can  be  con- 
ceived roore  hazardous  than  whether  in  any  particular  instance  there 
subsists  that  severity  of  oppression,  the  remoral  of  which  can  by  no 
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eviU  be  too  clearly  pitrchssed*  Were  iDmi  uoiformly  guided^  ai  \m 
Otters  bicDself  that  he  is^  by  reason  aod  truth,  th^  question  might  with 
the  utmost  safety  be  freely  discassed,  and  the  p;-oper  answer  to  i^ 
steadily  and  qnceasingty  inculcated.  But  be  does  not  come  calmly  t» 
the  decisioti ;  his  judgment  is  in  much  danger  of  being  biassed  by  the 
feelings  which  imaginary  or  real  despotism  had  excited,  and  what  still 
more  disqualifies  him  for  such  a  discussion,  his  passions,  his  pride,  bis 
self'-love^  tiis  anaiety  to  shew  his  power,  are  generally  called  into  actkw. 
Although  then  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature  almost  every  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  doctrine  of  icsistance  into  execution,  is,  as  experi- 
ence has  too  strongly  illustrated,  to  be  avoided ;  although  it  should  be 
stated  with  the  utmost  caution,  yet  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  thit 
it  is  true ;  the  knowledge  of  its  truth  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most  sahHafy 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  rulers;  and  there  are  extreme  case^  when 
even  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  passive  obedience  must  revolt  from 
his  principle,  there  is  a  degree  of  tyranny  to  which  the  human  race 
ought  never  to  submit/ 

Seidom  fats  the  native  propensity  of  a  Scotcbman  to  resist  estab* 
lished  anthori^,  been  checked  by  eastilstry  so  discreet  und  distin* 
guishing  as  this* 

One  cihtion  more  and  we  have  done. 

'  The  Dissentions  of  the  protestants  strongly  influenced  the  politicaiT 
principles,  the  manners,  and  the  general  sentiments  of  the  inhabiuntaof 
Scotland.  Indeed  the  important  events,  which  soon  marked  the  history 
of  that  country,  (and)  its  intercourse  with  England  afler  both  were 
placed  under  toe  same  sovereign,  cannot  be  fully  explained  or  uodep* 
stood  Without  adverting  to  these  dissentions*  To  trace  their  naturt 
and  efiects  afibrd  entertaining  and  instructive  matter  for  another  work, 
which  as  a  supplement  to  this  historyt  the  author,  if  his  book  he 
honoured  with  public  approbation,  and  if  his  other  duties  afibrd  him 
leisure,  may  at  some  foture  period  undertake.' 

"nat.  such  approbation  will  not  be  withheld^  we  owe  it  to  the. 
principies  and  to  the  intelligence  of  the  best  part  of  our  countcy* 
men  not  to  doubl ;  and  could  our  suffrage  contribute  in  any  degree 
to  fortify  the  author  in  his  purpose,  we  should  scarcely  hesitate  to- 
ixf,  that  sincerely  as  we  love  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  oor 
own  country,  we  would  for  once  willingly  trust  in  presbyterian 
binds,  tbe  fate  and  fortunes  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  from  the 
^)ose  of  tbe  present  work  to  its  final  extinction  at  the  Revolution.. 
We  trast,  haweter,  and  believe,  that  be  who  has  freely  censured 
tbe  errors  of  tbe  congregation,  will  feel  no  partiality  for  the  cant 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  covenanters,  and  that  he  who  has  treated  the 
character  of  Mary  with  a  delicacy  and  forbearance  so  honourable  to 
his  feeli^  will  tread  lightly  on  the  ashes  of  her  more  innocent  and 
^ecompiished  grandsou.  For  the  political  depravity  of  the  last 
two  Stiivti>  $9  sovereign^  of  Scotland,  and  foe  the  tyranny  and 
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profligacy  of  their  ministers^  as  well  as  the  geoeral  servility  and  ia- 
aoleoce  of  their  prelates,  we  crave  no  indulgence.  Their  breachet 
o(  faith;  their  persecuting  spirit;  their  mUitary  executions ;  tb^ 
contempt  of  law  and  decency,  will  afford  abundant  scope  to  his 
powerful  pen.  There  were,  however,  among  the  enemies  of  his 
own  order  and  discipline  at  that  time,  many  splendid  exceptions ; 
and  we  persuade  ourselves  that  they  will  not  be  overlooked  by  his 
candour  and  discrimination. 

With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  work  now  contemplated,  it  haa 
invested,  with  the  sober  charikis  of  truth,  an  aera  already  adorned  by 
all  the  el^ances  of  a  dead  and  a  living  language,  by  narratiiw 
and  by  song.  To  a  parity  vrith  such  writers,  though  his  stile  is 
vigorous  and  spirited,  the  writer  must  not  aspire :  but  his  praise  is 
of  a  better  and  an  higher  sort :  to  apply  the  words  of  an  old  histo- 
rian who  had  much  of  the  same  love  of  truth  and  virtue  vrith 
himself  u7t  ^$  wnjrmt  v/KnrK«ri  wt^i  mprttt  twi  r«  /itfi^«f  »«rjK«»r#i— 

«A«^<rrff«r:  he  has  brought  every  action  of  every  person  and 
party  within  his  grasp  to  the  test ;  be  has  made  it  his  buaness  not 
to  amuse  but  to  inform ;  and  to  inculcate  by  example,  the  great 
outlines  of  human  duty  under  the  difficult  and  ever  changiog 
circumstances  of  pblitical  combination.  In  one  word,  so  far  as 
public  virtue  and  public  happiness  are  connected,  (and  both  thej 
and  their  contraries  are  inseparable,)  the  man  who  undertakes  to 
write  history  on  these  principles,  and  with  ability  adequate  to  the 
task,  never  looses  sight  of  his  object,  is  to  be  hailed  by  the  wise 
and  good  of  ever^  denomination,  not  as  a  teacher  only,  but  as  a 
benefactor  and  friend  of  mankind. 


Aet.  Vf. — Voyages  dans  la  Peninsule  Occidentale  de  f  Inde, 
tt  dans  t  lit  de  Ceylan.  Par  M.  1.  Haafher,  traduits  du  Hollan* 
itois^  par  M.  I.     f^aris,  1812.     !2  tom.  Bvo. 

THE  world  has  been  apt  to  associate  the  physical  character  of 
the  Dutchman  with  that  of  the  cold-blooded  tribe  of  animale* 
Ko  symptoms  however  of  torpidity  are  apparent  in  the  produCf^ 
tion  of  the  '  lively  turtle'  before  us;  on  the  contrary,  there  i« everjr 
indication  that  liis  animal  spirits  circled  with  as  OMich  freedofli  nai 
lapidity  through  their  proper  channels  as  is  common  to  the  geniu  at 
large. 

We  nretend  not  to  know  the  precise  degree  of  vitality  wlttch  he 
eriginaliy  exhibited  at  Amsterdam  ;  but  his  present  appeeisace  at 
Paris  has  a  briskness  about  it  which  is  not  unanuising.  To  dro|^ 
the  metaphor  at  once,  we  more  than  suspect  that  in  paaMV  thcoegil 
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the  French  press,  the  work  has  ondergoBe  tome  of  those  changes, 
which,  as  we  have  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  Eiotice,  invariablj 
take  place  in  a  greater  or  le&s  degree  in  every  hook  which  falls  un- 
der the  ever  meddling  and  splenetic  censorship  of  Buonaparte. 

The  predominant  feature  of  these  volumes  is  a  rancorous  and  ma- 
I^ant  antipathy  to  our  countrymen,  whose  character  and  conduct 
in  their  commerce  with  the  East,  are  the  theme  of  invective  in  eveiy 
page.  With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  it  is  that  declamatory  kin4 
of  abuse  which  is  so  easy  to  be  brbught  forward,  and  so  difficult  to 
cKsprove.  Where  the  author  or  translator  ventures  to  descend  to 
particidars  he  is  easily  refuted. 

It  is  not  assuredly  the  inclination,  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  inter* 
est,  either  of  the  government  or  of  individuals  in  India,  to  oppress  the 
natives  :  so  much  indeed  is  the  contrary  the  case,  that  there  prevails 
a  yery  general  and  anxious  wish  to  mitigate  and  remove  as  far  as 
pos»ble,  the  accumulated  evils  which  have  sprung  from  the  worst  of 
all  governments,  a  superstitious  hierarchy.  The  baneful  influence 
of  this  powerful  agency  over  the  weakest  and  most  ignorant  of  man- 
kind has  insinuated  itself  into  the  minutest  concerns  of  domestic  life; 
it  accompanies  every  act^  and  pervades  every  wish  and  every  want. 
It  cannot  be  an  easy  task  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  sixty  millions 
of  people  thus  circumstanced,  nor  will  it  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  the  work  of  a  day  ;  many  promising  experiments  may  be  tried  in 
vain,  others  may  partially  succeed,  and  others  again  be  productive 
of  mischief  where  good  was  intended.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  run  little  risk  of  contradiction  in  affirming,  that  the  condition  of 
the  native  Hindoo  is  gradually  and  progressively  improving  uuder 
the  British  government  of  India ;  which,  though  not  perhaps  the 
best  that  might  be  adopted,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  or 
the  advantage  of  this  country,  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  of 
the  ancient  Hindoo  governments,  or  the  modem  despotism  of  Ma- 
bommedan  invaders. 

M  has  been  held  that  the  critic,  in  examining  the  works  of  ao  au- 
thor, has  no  business  with  his  character.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
full  extent  of  this  doctrine.  A  moral  essay,  or  a  literary  and  meta- 
physical disquisition  will,  it  is  true,  be  equally  valuable,  whether  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  author  or  not ;  works  of 
thia  kind  bring  with  them  in  intrinsic  test  of  their  worth,  and  we 
re^pike  no  more :  but  there  are  others  whose  merit  must  chiefly  de- 
pend oa  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  author ;  such  as  the  nar- 
rative of  travels  into  countries  little  known,  the  relation  of  wonder- 
ful adventures,  and  the  description  of  extraordinary  objects  of  art 
and  nature ;  in  short,  every  production  in  which  the  truth  or  false* 
hood  of  what  is  advanced,  cannot  be  determined  from  evidence  fur- 
bad  by  the  work  itself. 
'VOX*.  VII,  Ko.  xni.  16 
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For  tbeee  reMO&s  we  find  owselvet  ofal|^  to  make  soaeiriuit 
free  with  Jacob  Haafber ; — the  necessity  is  slUI  iarther  apparcot 
frpm  an  expressioii  of  the  French  translator,  borrowed  from  a  Ge^. 
man  journal  of  some  reputation,  that  these  travels  appear  '  im  pen 
iromanesques/  '  a  Kttle  incluied  to  the  marvellous/ — notwitbandu^ 
ihe  assurance  of  the  author,  that  what  he  says  '  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  fruits  of  imagination*  but  as  real  events/  These  'real 
events'  have,  in  fact,  been  bandfed  about  for  diese  thirty  years,  in  aD 
the  languages  of  Europe,  and  are  here  repeated  in  so  confused  and 
inaccurate  a  manner,  that  the  misrepresentation  of  them  is  apparent 
at  the  first  ghmce,  ' 

Jacob  HaafiMr,  the  French  biographer  says,  was  the  son  of  sm 
ttpothecary  at  Halle ;  but  himself  tells  us,  and  he  ought  to  know 
best,  that  he  vras  bom  at  Colmar,  in  Upper  Alsace.  At  eleven 
years  of  age  he  embarked  with  his  father  for  Baiavia.  On  the  pa*-^ 
sage  the  fother  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  pnt  an  end  to  Us 
life  just  as  they  approached  the  Cape.  The  seaman  who  attended 
bim  in  hb  illness,  contrived  to  rob  him  of  a  bag  of  money  and 
other  valuable  effects,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  under  so 
rigorous  and  despotic  a  government  as  that  of  a  Dutch  Indiaman, 
could  never  be  recovered  :  what  is  still  stranger,  this  youth,  whose 
father  bad  been  appointed  ^  medicin  en  chef,*  could  not  fiqd  one 
friend  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  prevent  his  vagabondizing  for 
seven  years  (his  biographer  says  twelve)  over  the  Indian  seas.  It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  situation  of  cabm-boy  to  a 
Dutch  hooker,  manned  with  Malays  and  Lascars,  a  boy  of  elev^ 
years  of  age  should  improve  much  in  his  education;  but  Haafncr 
was  a  prodigy.  His  brutal  captain,  it  seems,  had  flogged  two 
Lascars,  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  that  they  died,  aud  he  drew  up  a 
procis-verbai  against  him  in  so  powerful  and  afiecttog  a  stile,  that 
the  fiseal  of  Nq;apatnam  was  struck  with  it^  and  immediately  ap- 
pMdted  the  writer  to  a  clerkship  jn  the  factory.  This  situation  was 
not  exactly  suited  to  a  person  of  Haafner's  aspiring  genius ;  copjf- 
ing  at  a  desk,  with  a  small  salary,  and  ik>  perquisites,  held  out  but 
little  prospect  of  accomplishing  what  his  whole  mind  appears  to 
have  been  bent  upon,  making  a  fortune.  He  tells  us  indeed  very 
candidly  that  the  two  words  f aire  fortune  have  caused  the  ruin  of 
the  Dutch  company,  that  they  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all 
other  companies,  and  that  they  carry  with  them  the  devastation  and 
depopulation  of  whole  kingdoms :  and  he  adds  that,  of  ten  persona 
returning  to  Europe,  nine  may  be  set  down  as  having  '  made  their 
fortunes'  by  the  most  infismous  means.  The  honourable  exception 
of  the  temh  man  is  of  course  reserved  for  Jacob  Haafher. 
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It  huppttiad  (rather  od%,  in  m  largt »  Mldenieiit  ai  Kega^t* 
nam)  Ibail  ibtfe  was  but  mm  mmi  *  mha  cooM  fmk  up  the  joannd 
ioto  tliekdger/  tod  he  wm  lod  surly  to  |fh«  Hsa^Mr  mjialhtam* 
tkn  «a  die  subject.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  months^  hommmrf 
hf  genius  and  perseverance,  he  ttsde  fairaaelf  nnsler  of  the  i»hnb 
SDj^sCery  of  booW-keeipaig ;  on  which  occesion  he  hrenks  ont  inle  m 
esibiine  apostrophe  to  the  cowers  of  the  human  mind  in  sni>dn» 
kag  the  dificuttieff  of  the  maliiplkatioQ  table !— He  seemi  not^  he>w» 
m^etf  te^ have  acquired  much  repotatienirt  Negapatnam ;  beqnar- 
MiUd,  verj  jusdj,  if  he  spato  tnttb,  witb  hie  naslftr,  and  waa  dia» 
naissed  very  unjustly  by  the  goremor.  YfYmt  waa  new  to  be  done? 
Ha  had  heard  diat,  among  the  English,  noUitag  was  more  eas^  foa 
n  prudent  man  dum  defaireforiun§  bat  he  '^w  unnajnamled 
wrldi  the  language :  an  EogKsfa  deserter  waa  fortnnatdy  serving  in 
AegMTiadii;>  by  his  assistance  he  soon  masteicdit,  and  hissneoesa 
at  Madras  was  no  longer  donbtfuL.  Hew  oiten  did  hiaimaii- 
oalson  paint  has  return  la  his  family  k>aded  wilbweaMi!  howoiM 
did  he  devoutly  espress  a  wish  to  find  them  miserably  poor,  for  tfan 
aole  stttlafiKtioo  of  having  it  In  Us  powerio  make  them  rich !  Jnst^ 
bowever^aa  he  was  setting  oat  on  his  jemnay,  ene  of  his  caontry^ 
men  less  Muiguine  than  the  rest,  awriMned  hbn  frooi  bis  geldsis 
dieanis>  poimad  out  die  vrickedness  as  waU  as  the  foHy  of  desesling 
his  counUry,  and  oCered  him  the  sitnatiaa  of  book-keepm'  at  the 
inmU  setllaaMat  <rf  Sadns,  To  Sadras,  dwreforet,  he  went.  SnfaN 
sequent  events  at  this  plaee,  laid  tbefenndatioii  of  that  deadly  antiH 
pathj  whicbevery  pnga  of  bis  book  breatbea  against  die  Engbsb 
naasa  in  ladia. 

'  Our  tmiekittiUity,'  he  myir '  was  net  of  long  duratton;  an  ene*^ 
mjt,  not  lesa  vindictive  and  cnsd^  than  Hyder  AK,  (who  had  preva- 
audy  dbtnrbtd  bis  repose,)  and  iniaiiely  more  pcrfidions,  cam^ 
Upon  us  by  surprise^  just  m  anassmsin  attacks  the  peacaMer  tm^ 
vcttsr  in  alMresI;'  and  he  adds,  in  a  ndtc^  'die  MaefaisyeManand 
abominable  system  ptactlued  by  the  SngNsfa,  of  nsahmgwarnpasi 
their  neighboora  without  prenoos  notice,  e«»atdy  besttributed  to 
their  cQ^rdies  and  mpaeky/ 

<  Thia  event/  contittnea  be^  <  look  ^aee  on  the  I7dk  June, 
17S1,  about  four  (^dock  m  die  afternoon.  M.  de  Ncysy  db  ehiaf^ 
of  Sodias,  bad  invited  as  to  dinanr,  and  we  wera  still  at  tabie^ 
when  the  serj^at  of  dm  guard  entemd  die^  hall,  and  informed 
M.  de  Neys  that  an  English  offiimr,  carrfhlg  a  white  handbert^ief 
at  Ae  end  of  a  waUmig  stick,  asked  to  apesdc  witb  bias.  No  one 
at  that  amnent  pM  sny  regn^  to  Ibe  white  haodMcembief.  ''  The 
aK>m:dMfc  menrier/'  lepiiad  M.  de  Neye,  -  let  him  come  m^  he 
dkatl  drink  with)  na  to  the  paospeoty  of  Sadras." 
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' '  TUi  oAoer,  it  teems,  etne  firom  the  bead  qaatters  at  CUn|^ 
put,  to  auminon  the  fort ;  be  was,  no  doobt,  an  unwdcone  vifltor  ; 
imt  M.  de  Neys  at  least  must  have  been  prepared  for  hioi.  We 
caanot  state  the  day  on  which  it  w«s  summoiied,  as  the  Gazette  ia 
silent  on  the  surrender  of  this  onimportant  place ;  but  it  most  «•* 
imediy  was  not  on  the  17di  of  Jone.  Lord  Macartney  carried  oot^ 
in  the  Swallow  packet,  intdiigence  of  the  war  between  Great  Bii- 
tain  and  Holland,  and  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  Slat  of  June.  He 
certainly  lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  his  instructions,  which  were 
lo  seize  ev^y  Dutch  ship  and  factory  within  his  reach.  Theae 
ketones,  in  the  midst  ^  peace  and  professed  friendship,  were,  ni 
&ct,  affi>rding  monf»y,  clothing,  and  ammunition  to  Hyder  Alt,  and 
were  at  the  sam^^ime  so  many  vents  for  his  plunder.  Neither  am 
it  be  true  that  M.  de  Neys  was  uken  by  surprise,  as,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Swallow,  a  French  ir^ate  had  carried  inleiligeoce  of 
the  war  to  every  Dutch  settlement  on  the  coast  of  CoromamM,  and 
(^ven  them  sufficient  notice  to  put  themselves  into  a  postere  of  de* 
fence.  The  dinner  scene,  therefore,  and  all  that  follows  it,  re* 
specting  the  violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  must  lall  an* 
der  those  portions  of  Jacob  Haaiuer^s  book,  which  hb  sagacious 
countrymen  have  set  down  as  '  un  peu  romanesque/ 

We  are  not  much  surprised  to  fiud  an  accusatioB,  agafaMt  the 
governor  of  Negapatnam,  for  having  sold  that  seldeneiit,  iwy 
nade  a  present  of  it  to  the  English :  but  it  was  the  sasae  goveroor, 
unfortunately,  who  had  dismissed  him  from  the  Company's  senrioeE. 
He  observes  farther,  that  selling  or  giving  forts  is  a  comnnon  pieo« 
tice  with  the  Dutch.  We  have  heard  indeed  of  a  Dutdi  governor 
selling  gun  powder  to  the  enemy  that  was  besiq^ing  hhn,  but  we 
are  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  treachery  in  the  surrender  of  No* 
gapatnam.  On  the  £lst  of  October  it  was  invested  by  more  ihm 
4000  men.  On  the  SOth  the  lines  and  redoubts  were  carried,  and 
on  the  12th  of  November,  the  town  and  fort  surrendered  by  capitu- 
lation, after  making  two  vigorous  and  desperate  sallies. 

The  irruption  of  Hyder  Ali  into  the  Camatic,  and  the  flight  of 
its  wretched  inhabitants  to  Madras,  created  that  dreadftil  famine^ 
of  which  hundreds  perished  daily  in  the  streets.  The  sufferings  of 
ttie  settlement  were  aggravated  by  a  tremendous  storm,  which  de* 
stroyed  the  rice  ships,  that  had  been  collected  vrith  infinite  pains,  by 
the  government.  This  melancholy  event  furnishes  a  noble  autijeGl 
for  the  venomous  pen  of  .the  Dutchman. 

The  famine  at  Madras,  he  says,  '  was  created  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  desolated  Bengal,  wfaeie  three  miUions  of 
souls  perished,  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  avarice  of  a  company  of 
monopolizers^  with  the  execrable  Ciive  at  their  head.'    He  asserts 
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tbtt  the  dei^  in  discharging  die  cargoes  of  rice  from  tbe  iresteb 
in  Madras  roads,  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  raising  the 
price  of  grain  and  other  prortsioos,  with  which  the  magazines  were 
sdready  abundantly  supplied ;  that  the  storm  which  destroyed  them/ 
took  place  on  the  2d  of  October,  ]7dd>  after  m^iHUe  signs  of  Hi 
terrible  approach  had  been  announced  to  all  the  world  for  eight 
ihjs ;  that  if  Mr  Willoughby  had  been  governor,  instead  of  the 
cruel  Macartney,  (the  same  Macartney,  he  observes,  who  went  aln« 
tessador  to  China,  from  whence,  God  be  praised,  heTetomed  with- 
out doing  any  thing,)  it  is  certain  that  not  a  soul  would  have  perished 
of  hunger ;  that  while  the  streets  of  Madras,  were  crowded  wtlfe 
the  dead  and  the  dying,  the  English  shewed  not  the  least  compaa^^ 
ison  in  passing  through  the  midst  of  these  victims  of  their  infemaf 
syitem ;  that  they  carried  their  barbarity  so  far  as  to  drive  more  than 
fiOOO  of  these  wretches  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the/ 
remuned  three  days,  stretching  their  feeble  amis  towards  Madras^ 
to  implore  the  pity  of  dieir  oppressors ;  that  this  dreadful  spectacle 
was  regarded  by  the  English  with  tbe  most  revolting  insensibility,-^ 
with  much  more  of  a  similar  kind,  repeated  over  and  over,  ami 
ccmatmcly  followed  by  the  most  abusive  and  opprobrious  mentionf 
of  the  British  name. 

It  is  alosost  uimecessary  for  us  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  this  state- 
tnent  is  unfounded.  In  the  first  place  it  is  false,  that  the  storm 
buppened  on  the  2d  of  October;  it  is  equally  filse  that  its  ap» 
proacb  was  announced  eight  days  before,  or  indeed  at  all.  Il 
look  place  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  was  so  little  expected,  that 
ali  the  small  craft,  and  tbe  boats  of  the  squadron  of  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  were  employed  the  whole  morning  of  that  day,  in  carry* 
ing  provisions  and  water  to  the  ships;  which  were  so  unpre- 
pared for  it,  that  they  were  obliged  to  slip  their  cables  and  put 
la  sea*  It  is  too  absurd  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  that '  the  delay 
of  landii^  the  grain  was  in  the  expectation  of  a  storm ;'  and  it  is 
a  malevolent  falsehood  to  say  that  the  warehouses  were  full 
of  grain.  The  select  committee  observe,  in  their  letter  to  Sir 
Edward  Hughes,  'that  the  rice  then  at  the  Presidency  did  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  thousand  bags ;  that  the  quantity  aAoat  in  the  roads  was 
idiout  as  much  more ;  that  the  monthly  consumption  was,  at  the 
least,  fifty  thousand  irags/  And  they  farther  observe,  *  that  the 
nttmber  ofboats  required  for  the  daily  service  of  his  squadron  had, 
in  a  great  measure,  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  landing  the 
grain  from  the  vessels  in  the  road/  Tlie  calumny  vented  against 
liord  Macartney  is  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  The  conmiittee 
aboveaientlDned  observe,'/  that  the  government  bad  the  melancholy 
truth  before  it,  that  no  human  efibrt  couki  prevent  the  fate,  whfcn  » 
the  certain  and  immediate  prospect  of  famine  presented  to  the  nii< 
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•erable  itil]«a»Uiits  of  tlie  settlwie&t/  With  regud  to  Laid 
Mftctrtoey  iodividuallj,  be  was  the  first  to  Mt  the  example  of  Mud- 
i^  away  every  servant  of  evei^  deicriptiQii,  that  was  not  ahso* 
hitolj  necessary  to  be  kept;  and  we  can  tell  this  calumniator,  froai 
f«r  own  knowledge^  that  the  hnmanity  of  the  govenunent  and  of 
individuals  was  constant  and  imremittiBgy  in  devising  means  Urn 
iritigating  the  calanuty ;  and  dial  nouriahmont  vtas  daily  distributed 
to  many  thousands,  under  the  walls  of  Madras.  It  is  totaUy  ftJsa 
that!2000  or  any  number  were  driven  o«t  of  the  town.  On  the 
contrary,  a  notice  was  published  m  various  languages,  that  all  yiAha 
had  not  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions  on  hand,  and  who  wught 
tk&OH  vohmtarify  to  leave  the  town,  weuid  be  supplied  with  a  ceii* 
i^im  quantity  of  rice,  and  furnished  with  an  escort  to  the  provinces 
whieh  had  not  suffered ;  in  consequence  of  which,  many  thousands 
were  saved. 

But  the  accuracy  of  Jacob  Haafoer  is  at  least  eoual  to  hia 
honesty.  He  tdls  us  that,  on  the  taking  of  SadraS|(whiliier  he  went 
a  beggar,)  he  carried  away  with  him  \W  pagodas ;  that  the  rest  of 
bb  property  consisted  m  3000  pagodas  in  money  uid  mtfchandisn, 
of  which  be  was  plundered  by  the  English ;  and  }000  pi^odaa 
which  he  had  lent  to  M.  de  Neys,  for  the  public  service*  How 
did  he  contrive  to  reaiiu  tbk  sum  ?  did  he  too  c^piesa  the  poor 
Hindoos,  after  the  manner  of  the  English  i  This  accmnnlation  of 
property,  however,  is  not  the  ground  on  which  we  mean  to  im«> 
peach  his  integrity.  There  is  a  little  history  respecting  the  1000 
pagodas  lent  to  M.  de  Neys,  which  fumislM^  a  pretty  tsaitinthe 
character  of  this  conscientious  Dutchman,  for  he  appears  exceed^ 
ingly  anxious  throughout  his  narrative,  to  be  esteeBied  '  an  honour* 
able  man/ 

The  day  after  the  signing  of  the  articles  of  capituktion,  de  Neya 
apprised  Haafner  that  he  had  taken  out  of  the  public  treasury} 
10,000  pagodas,  and  that  it  would  he  necessary  to  make  the  beote 
eorrespood.  Haafner  did  not  greatly  rel»h  the  proposition,  £mp 
If  thb  violation  of  the  terms  sboiUd  be  discovered,  it  vwnild  ezposgi 
him  to  the  wrath  of  Captain  Mackay,  the  English  officer,  of  whom 
he  appears  to  havo  enterteined  a  sufficient  dread.  He  advised  tho 
go^rnor  therefore  to  replace  the  mon^F,  givmg  ham  a  hint  at  the 
same  time  concerning  the  repayment  of  his  ^usand  pM^odas-r 
The  governor  observed  it  was  too  kte,  for  that  Captain  I^Kkaj; 
had  got  the  keys;  and  that  if  he  did  not  use  bis  best  endeavour* 
to  extricate  him  from  bis  embarrassment,  he  would  not  only  not  re- 
pay him  the  theusand  pagodas^  but  also  make  known  to  the  Com* 
pany  the  tittle  zeal  which  he  had  manifested  for  its  interests;  but 
mat,  if  he  would  alter  the  bqoks,  he  would  not  only  repay  him 
die  thousand  pagodas,  and  make  him  a  handsome  present;  biH 
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%vould  alBO  aemiiit  die  (fireeton  with  his  merit*  in  dug  tkUifth  af* 
ftir.  Haafher  s  iot^rity  waa  ii«t  proof  against  so  many  temptatiooa, 
'  The  fear/  sap  he, '  of  losing  my  money,  the  service  1  should  ren- 
fler  die  C^pany  in  snatchmg  a  considerable  sum  from  the  greedy 
liands  of  the  Eiq^lish,  the  hope  of  accelerating  my  advancement 
aiod  the  dread  of  Mr.  Mackay,  &€.  all  these  considerations  deter* 
tnined  me  to  give  myself  np  to  his  ^Irishes.'  And  he  tells  us  that  he 
mamq^ed  this  dangerons  business  of  falsifying  the  books  so  well, 
that  it  was  never  discovered. 

The  farther  we  proceed  in  the  narrative,  the  more  we  devtlope 
the  real  character  of  Jacob  Haafner.  His  sensibility,  be  saj% 
was  too  great  to  suffer  him  to  remain  at  Madras,  (where,  by  the 
way,  he  had  been  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  war,)  among  the  scenes  of 
misery  which  be  daily  eiperienced.  We  can  discover,  however, 
another  reason,  for  his  quitting  this  place, — he  bad  outstaid  both 
his  reputation  and  his  money.  On  his  arrival,  he  engaged  himself 
m  derk  to  an  English  attorney;  he  than  entered  the  service  of  M, 
de  Soma,  a  Portugueae  merchant,  who  broke  his  head,  turned 
Um  ont  of  his  house,  and  sent  him  100  pagodas  as  compeniatioa 
money.  These  being  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  farther  supply  offer- 
iag,  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  an  open  boat,  so 
leaky  as  to  be  nearly  filled  with  water  when  launched  from  the  beach* 
In  dm  crazy  machine,  at  the  height  of  the  bad  season,  when  not  ^ 
vessel  can  venture  to  approach  the  coast,  he  put  to  sea  with  a  view 
to  reach  Tranquebar,  or  some  other  place  to  the  southward*  A 
shot  from  Fort  St.  George  brought  him  back,  he  was  conducted  as 
a  spy  to  the  government  house,  and  recognized  by  Major  Syden- 
ham, whom  he  entreated  to  intercede  in  his  behalf.  The  Major's 
representation,  it  seems,  had  the  desired  effect;  for  Lord  Macart- 
ney, after  some  friendly  admonitions  respecting  prisoners  on  their 
parole  stealing  away  from  a  garrison  town,  allowed  him  to  proceed 
— oB  condition  however  that  he  took  charge  of  a  packet  of  letters 
for  Colonel  Hamilton,  at  Tranquebar ;  a  condition  which  he  ac- 
cepted with  apparent  satisfiEiction,  and  a  solemn  promise  to  execute 
faithfully.  ^  This  paper  then,*  said  Lord  Macartney, '  contains  an 
order  to  the  Colonel  to  pay  you  one  thousand  pagodas,  if  you  fulfil 

{our  mission ;'  and  so  saying,  be  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  vrished 
Am  a  good  voyage. 

ThMe  who  were  acquainted  with  this  wary  statesman,  who  be* 
stowed hb  confidence  only  where  he  knew  it  would  not  be  abused; 
who  remember  the  distant,  but  dignified  deportment  of  tliis  noble* 
aian,  wbo,  with  the  apparent  hauteur,  possessed  the  real  urbanity 
of  the  old  school,  will  hesitate,  with  us,  m  believbg  that  he  would 
commit  papers  of  any  consequence  to  an  enemy  taken  in  the  act 
of  breaking  ois  parole;  or  that  he  would  descend  to  the  familiarity 
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leaky  catamaran.  ,  .  . 

With  the  letters  however  he  put  off,  landing  at  Madras  and  oAav 

I  laces,  and  experienciiig  many  ^  hair  hreadth  escapes  both  by  aea^nj^ 
ind.'  On  the  way,  he  began  to  debate  with  himself,  whether  hf 
should  deliver  the  letters  to  Colonel  Hamilton;  and  the  question 
proved  so  difficult  to  determine,  that  he  was  unable  to  dose  his 
eyes.  The  breach  of  promise  was  nolh'mg;  that  was  clear^  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  service  rendered  to  his  country ;  the  great  con- 
flict lay  between  the  loss  of  the  thousand  pagodas,  and  the luitred  be 
felt  for  the  English,  to  whom  the  withholding  of  the  letters  would 
occasion  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief.  After  a  display  of  much 
true  German  sentimentality,  he  resolved  finally  to  carry  Lord  Ma^« 
cartney's  letters  to  Pondicherry,  and  give  them  up  to  the  French 
Admiral  Suffrein. 

A  great  part  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  this  expeditioo^ 
ID  which  he  introduces  his  amours  with  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  daugh* 
ter  of  a  Dutch  Serjeant,  by  a  native  woman.  This  '  amiablq 
creature'  had  been  betrothed  to  a  young  man  whom  business  bad. 
called  from  Madras  to  Trincomalee ;  and  Haafner,  in  his  absence, 
contrived  to  seduce  her  affections.  At  Tranquebar  he  again  met 
with  her  and  her  mother;  indeed  his  expedition  seems  to  have  had 
no  other  object  than  that  of  following  these  women  for  a  aubr 
iisteuce.  Suspecting  that  Hyder  AH  might  pay  them  a  visit,  hq 
proposed  to  go  to  Jaffnapatnam.  The  mother  refused  to  accom* 
pany  him,  but  delivered  her  daughter  into  his  hands,  to  be  conveyed 
to  her  betrothed  husband :  the  girl,  however,  chose  to  reniaio  with 
Haafner,  who  informs  his  readers  that  '  she  abandoned  herself 
to  him  entirely  and  unconditionally ;  not  as  his  wife,  but  as  his 
mistress^  or  as  bis  slave,  if  he  should  not  deem  her  worthy  of  tbe 
latter  title.'  A  rhapsody  in  the  finest  stile  of  Kolzebue,  brings 
him  to  Jaffnapatnam,  with  this  charming  girl,  in  whose  company 
'  he  forgot  all  his  panjt  misfortunes,  all  his  resolutions,  all  his  pro- 
jeclft  for  ihe  fyture,  his  country,  and  even  his  friends.'  With  her 
he  determined  to  occupy  a  hut  at  Jaffnapatnam,  from  whence 
nothing  but  death  should  ever  tear  him.  How  he  contrived  to 
live  here,  without  money  and  without  employment,  he  does  not 
condescend  to  itifurm  us.  We  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  ascertain 
his  continuar^ci^  at  ihi^  place;  he  is  very  sparing  of  dates,  proba-^ 
biy  not  wtthout  leasou,  for  he  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the  few 
which  be  ha^  given.  In  order  however  to  stamp  a  kind  of  authen- 
llcity  on  this  advetitur  us  voyage,  he  has  hazarded  one  here,  but  with 
his  u:^ual  tuccess.  *  It  was/  says  he, '  on  Tuesday  the  24ih  No- 
vember, J 732,  about  S  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon,  that  1  embarked 
onboard  the  Cbeltnga.^    ^ow  Francis  Moore,  (and  he  is  no  mean 
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■iJlocttyi)  Irfbtw,  hfcig  AIiwmwi*  far  IT—,  dMt  dM  Mdi  Nok 
^mhrr  oif  Ibt  ycitf,  fall  on  m  Snrnimf.  la  4haiC,  tM  am  i)iilte  ta^ 
tiai^cldMt  ibe  wbde  of  thi>  Chalkiga  6Kp6<irioii,  which  occupwa 


thn  Ui^  thirds  «f  the  firai  vol wwyiinndwriiiQmaorlcit 
tk«D  a  dowDiight  fiolioB. 

We  fiad  the  author  at  the  opaia^g  of  the  teeoiid  volii^ 
1i|MtQiMii  on  Ibe  coait  of  Orian,  prapariog.  for  a  Jooraqr  to  the 
aovthward;  and  coadodeyAroiAaoflioiiiekleMalcifoiMMlaneat,  that 
not  10019  than  twalve  oumths  iptenreood  .botwieen  bU  fitting  down 
for  life  al  Jaflbapotoam,  atid  netting  out  on  his  jowrjiay  from  Bi^U* 
lifmlaam*  Yet  m  iki»  Aortperiod,  alitDacas  of  bis  deer  Aene  (as 
he  calls  hor)  seem  to  ha^e  bean  wiped  fcean  his  meoMfy.  ttsr 
plaee  is  now  sappliad  with  a  Dewdaschie,  or  Hindoo  dancings 
giriy  of  the  name  of  Mania,  of  whom  he  is,  if  possible,  mora 
eaamoared  than  he  was  of  the  '  adorable  Anne/  His  amoors  with 
tWy  inlerestins  Hindoo  certainly  form  no  disagreeable  episode. 
To  Ibe  sjprighyiness  and  activity  of  Le  VaiUant^s  Narina,  Klamia 
adds  feeung  and  sentiment ;  her  affection  appears  to  have  beeo 
pure  and  unshaken,  aod  she  lost  her  life  to  save  tbal  of  her  lover, 
who,  in  our  opinioQ,  was  little  deserving  of  sucb  a  sacrifice.  The 
wboie  woft  indeed  is  written  m  the  style  and  manner  pf  Le  Vail« 
tent's  trafels  in  southern  Africa,  apd  may  probably  contain  about 
the  same  proportion  of  truth  and  flctioo,  as  that  amusing  romance* 
This  ptrt  of  It  would  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  were  it  not 
for  toe  constant  recurrence  of  the  audior's  rancorous  abuse  of  the 
S^ish.  His  invectives  are  more  violent,  and  lib  charges  mor^ 
ttofottodMl  if  possible,  iq  this,  than  in  the  first  volume ;  and  he 
fhuddjr  avows,  that '  he  is  blim^  by  the  hatred  which  he  bears  to 
^se  desDots  of  India.'  He  consoles  himself,  however,  with  re- 
flectii^  that  their  dominion  cannot  last  longer  than  60  years  from 
Alt  time  of  hb  writing.  Yet  with  the  exception  of  the  fright  Into 
Which  he  was  thrown  by  Captain  Mackay  at  Sadras,  and  a  little 
mdeness  which  he  experieuced  from  a  young  ofiScer  vriio  '  d-*--d 
the  Dutch/  he  appears  to  have  had  no  personal  reason  to  complain 
of  them.  On  the  contrary  they  seem  to  have  been  suflSciently 
ready  to  favour  hb  supreme  vrish  '  de  fsire  fortune.'  At  a  cbooU 
Xh  near  MaauKpatnam,  he  met  with  a  Mr.  Harclay,  newly  appoint* 
ed  governor  of  that  place.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation,  - 
the  Indiscreet  Englbhoian  avowed  that  he  had  come  out  to  re« 
crult  lib  fnances ;  that  his  father  was  a  member  of  parliament 
and  hed  ruined  himself  by  play,  would  himself  have  come  to  India 
tojHCk  up  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds,  if  hb  faerith  had  J>^^ 
mitted  j  that  he  Imd  been  but  eight  months  in  Indb,  vriien  he 
was  put  in  possession  of  one  of  the  best  things  on  that  coast ; 
that  the  governor   of    Madras  (Lord  Macartney)   had  assured 
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ynthitiii  leu  iImd  Am  je»  be  m^.vnkn.  hk rtuUnm^^ tfaii 
1m  bad  received  a  km  imitructtom  on  thb  bead ;  biU,  beiii^  fi(|Mlr 
]y  Ignorant  oftboflaogiuige  ^oid  GMfoow^  of  4faeiielifes»  be  wookl  afi? 
^int  hiaii  (Haafner,)  who  seened  to  4iodefttand .  both,  depiilgr 
receiver  of  the  revenues,  if  be  would  enter  bis  aervice*:  UaafioHr 
refused  ibe  sedncisf  ofier,  alle^wigtbal  tbenKealib.wlucb  be  had  al- 
ready aocunudated  (in  wbat  niannor»  we  are  left  |o  eoojecture^)  waa 
sofficieol  to  allow  bitti  to  cetiro  to  bis  own  Goontry.  >•- 

'  '  No/  ejaculated  he  when  tWt  Mr.  Harclay  was  gone',  <  Heaven  "iwne- 
serve  me  from  such  an  enYpIoyntent }  No,  never  can  I  beccHne  the  op^ 
pressor  of  tbe  inhabitants,  wbo  are  frequentlytmabletopay  tbarlieavy 
taxes  imposed  upon  theoa,  and  whose  srfaole  w^th  conaiets  in  a  niiseia** 
Ueimt  of  s«raw«  a  mat  which  sennBs  at  ibfrsame  time  as  a  bed  and  ^ 
«eat>  two  earthen  vessels  to  prepare  their  lood^  a  pieof  (9f  catton  c)f4k 
to  cover  their  nakedness^  and  a  chest  to  hold  theiitd^  property  whi^ 
they  may  possess.  It  was  with  a  heart  filled  with  grief  and  indignatij)!!^ 
that  1  followed  with  my  eyes  this  hungry  vulture,  who  was  aboqt'^ 
occupy  a  situation,  which  ought  to  be  honourable ;  for  the  sake  only  df 
fattening  himself,  after  the  example  of  Michalson  his  predecessor,  witb 
the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Mazulipatnam.  *'" ' 

In  truths  Mr.  Harclay  was  ri^tly  served  for  bestowing  bis  con£- 
dence  at  first  sight  upon  a  foreign  vagabond.  We  hope  tbal  tbe 
ISast  India  Company  dismissed  him  from  tbeir  employ  as  soon  as 
ihqy  were  apprized  of  bis  folly,  which  we  think  must  have  beien  t!i|a 
case,  as  we  do  not  find  any  aach  name  upon  their  records.  Serioiif*' 
ly,  tbe  whole  of  this  story  is  a  ridiculous  fable.  In  178S,  Mr.  Jam^ia 
_  lianiell  was  resident  or  chief  at  Mazulipatnam>  and  was  aucceedi^ 
'  by  Mr.  James  Hodges  in  17B4.  Harclay  and  bis  predecessor 
Michakon^  therefore,  are  two  fabricated  names,  which  will  pass  on 
ibQ  continent,  as  well  as  any  others,  for  those  of  two  *  bungiy  vul« 
jlures,'  who  made  their  fortiines  by  wringing  from  tbe  '  bard  bands' 
of  the  peasants  of  MazulipatQam  tbeir  '  vUe  trash,  in  tbe  fo;rm  of 
rupees  ^xiA  pagodas/  .  ^ 

.  In  the  course  of  this  volume  Mr.  fastings  comes  in  for  bisprcH 
portion  of  abuse ;  and  a  whole  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  *  seven 
and  forty  capital  crimes  with  which  be  was  charged,  but  of  which 
botb  he  and  bis  counsel  knew  before  hand  that  Uie  judges  would 
acquit  bim^  provided  be  would  m^e  tbe  sacrifice  of  a  couple  of 
bundr^  thousand  pounds  sterling !  Ue  was  not  only  declared  not 
guilty^  but  what  is  more,  saw  himself  elevated  to  the  peerage  of 
Ei^landr     . 

It  is  amusing  to  witness  the  delight  with  which  this  kiixd-hearted 
Dutchman  dwells  .on  our  disasters  in  India.  He  details  with  un- 
cammon  etee  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Perarabani,  in  which  Colonel 
]n^i|eyj9  qets|cl^uent  was  defeated ;   and  adds  that  if  Hyder  AH  and 

...  ;     .  ,     .:iT  .j'j  / 
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<^ppo  Sabelr  Iiid  1lnllMg^ll  rMiiiy>  Ae  BtoglUi  wMt#  turn  b«m 
driven  out  of  tbe  cotmtry.  *  Wfatt  a  hhmng*  ht  exdaiflit^  <  wooM 
nhis  bafe  been  for  hamrntity!  ifrMit  gloiy  fDr  the  N^Aob  of  My- 
~9ore!'  But  as  both  diese  worthies  finrttrated  his  expectations, 
iie  bursts  out  into  a  rapturous  exclamation;  'Zemaun  Sbtnfl 
Hollcar !  ^my  hopes  stitt  live  in  you !'  Hyder  Ati  is  however  bis 
chief  favourite ;  he  calls  him  '  an  ardent  friend  to  the  interests  of 
Immanity  ;*  and  aflhrms  that  '  be  was,  in  every  sense  of  tbe  woH, 
%grtai  fnrinee,  and  infinitely  nMfs  deserving  of  that  title  than  Alea- 
nnder,  Charko  XII.,  and  aumy  others  to  wboas  adulation  bas 
prostituted  it/  We  had  aldMSt  persuaded  ourselves  that  Buona- 
parte was  meant  to  be  included  aanong  Aose  '  OMaoyotbars^  «otil 
we  observed,  in  the  prefiice  to  the  second  volume,  the  follow  iuji; 
^paragraph* 

'  The  beloved  monarch  who  now  governs  us,  will  take  these  people 
Ctbe  Hindoos)  under  hts  mighty  protection.  His  well  known  justice, 
and  humanity  will  not  permit  them  to  be  oppressed  and  trampled  upon 
as  they  have  hitherto  been.  He  wiU  prevent  every  kind  of  vexation^ 
and  bis  paternal  goodness  will  extend  itself  to  those  Hindoos  who  are 
bis  subjects,  with  tbe  same  zeal  which  be  manifests  in  restoring  to 
Europe  tranquillity  and  peace.' 

It  is  lamentable,  Jacob  says,  that  the  great  Hyder  All  fans  not 
yet  found  a  well  iaformad  and  faithful  biographer ;  and  be  tbare*- 
fore  undertakes  to  give  a  '  Notice  Historique'  on  this  *  father  of 
^is  people,'  every  particle  of  whicb  ia  ridiculottsly  false.  He 
neither  knows  his  parents,  the  place  where,  nor  the  time  when  he 
was  bom,  nor  when  and  where  he  died ;  neither  is  he  eof reedy 
informed  of  the  education  which  he  received,  tbe  disposition  wbioh 
lie  evinced  while  a  youth,  tbe  feats  which  be  performed,  the  tricks 
by  which  be  ascended  the  musnud  of  Mysore;  nor  in  short,  of  any 
one  circumstance  of  his  chequered  life.  After  acquainting  us  that 
Jie  died  at  Arcot,  (whicb  is  not  true,  for  be  died  ml  Chittoor,)  he 
observes  that  certain  proofs  have  been  found  that  this  prince  was 
pois<med. 

•  O  Anglois !.  Anglois !  and  you,  unfqftanate  Tippo,  who  exhibit  so 
terrible  an  example  of  the  frail  and  gloomy  lot  of  the  great ;  you,  like 
another  Hannibaly  had  sworn,  while  yet  aninfknt,  upon  tlie  Coran  to 
your  father  an  eternal  hatred  against  the  £nfflish!  But,  alas!  yoowei^ 
not  permitted  to  fulfil  this  noble  vow,  of  wnkb  you  were  yourself  tbe 
victim!' 

This  amiable  pridce  also  fell,  it  seems,  by^e  craft  and  treachery 
of  tbe  English,  '  for  it  was  only  by  surprise  that  Seriogapatmim 
was-taken,  when  Tippo  Sabeb  dfed|by  the  svrord  of  a  hired  assassin. 
The  city  was  then  given  up  to  pillage,  and  the  women  of  the  king 
saw  themselves  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the  English  soldiers.' 
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Tlw  work  k  writteii  in  a  stile  a«d  itMiiner  wdl  crieriated  Co  lika 
tlie  atUiition  <rf^  tW  generality  <yf  reackrs.  Hie  lai^^iiafe  i$  ner- 
TOtti  and  condse ;  toroeliaMS,  however,  it  becottiea  cbiai^,  i»- 
flatfd  and  deofaunatorj.  It  enbracesi  in  Act,  the  pert  iippnoe^ 
of  a  Frenchthan,  the  coarte  vulgarity  of  a  Dutchman,  mnI  th^ 
wbioiug  fteutinientality  of  a  modem  German*  The  reflejuoip 
on  evenCa  arc  not  more  just  or  aocwrate  than  the  events  then^ 
eelves.  The  descriptions. however  are  sufficiently  ^lenr;  the  ob* 
jeots  are  distinetly  brsnglht  ferwardi  but  they  are  nil  sttt<&ea} 
tme  fo  general  nature^  Sayare  feise  to  individnai  and  insniatnd 
Acts.  'Die  indisations  of  the  npproacbing  bwrrioanes  at  Madras 
may  serve  to  illustrate  our  remark.  Not  satisfied  with  the  actual 
accoaapamments  of  the  storm,  the  author  collects  all  the  pheno- 
mena, which  his  readhig  can  supply,  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  the 
description.  He  sees  the  sun  set  m  blood,  the  moon  rise  (wfae^ 
by  his  own  account  there  was  |io  moon)  in  unwonted  mapiitud^ 
the  sea  monsters  leaving  their  deep  abodes  to  float  on  the  surface, 
and,  from  the  streets  of  Madras,  wild  beasts  seeking  the  shelter  tf 
the  forest^  with  twenty  oiher  incongruous  concomitants,  which  ouiy 
bave  been  observed  at  various  times  and  in  various  places,  but  not 
one  of  which,  we  vrill  venture  to  say,  was  visiUe  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  alhide. 

His  observations  on  Ao  manners  of  the  natives,  and  tbe  cbarae^ 
teristic  features  of  the  country  which  ho  dehoeates,  form  by  te 
the  most  interesting  parr  of  his  (>ook,  and  may  be  read  with 

J)leasute.  We  travel  with  brahmins  and  fakirs-^vnth  jngglcrs  and 
brttine  tellers,  musiciens  and  dancing  girls;  we  asceiid  the  sacred 
mountains  amidst  thousands  of  Hindoos,  and  sleep  in  choultries  wiUi 
groups  of  coolis,  kaschi^kaonis,  and  travdler^  of  every  deKiiptiott. 
Our  ears  are  stunned  with  the  noisy  din  of  the  vilhige  school;  and 
we  see  before  its  door  a  group  of  boys  sitting  cros^legged  and 
tracing  their  letters  with  the  finger  in  the  sand,  pronoundngeaob 
letter  or  word  or  sentence  at  the  same  instant  oif  time,  with  a  load 
voice,tlie  better  to  imprees  them  on  the  memory.  The  l^esars  or 
snarket,  with  all  the  diversified  produce  of  the  east,  b  hid  before  os. 
We  ioin  in  the  religious  processions-^^the  pilgrimagea— the  oblations 
of  tile  Hindoos;  and  we  accompany  the  poor  widow,  who,  in 
consequence  of  her  vow,  bums  as  a  willing  sacrifice  on  her  hus* 
band's  funeral  pile^  Of  this  extraordinary  ceremony  an  instancy 
occurred  at  VelouT^  which,  being  conducted  in  a  dimrent  manner 
fiom  those  00  somo  parts  of  tfaeeeastyWeaballgive  in  the  anthor'a 
owtw«>rds» 
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«Vt  MifiA«e  Aft  TtUiM  abeat  three  o'do^ 
fiodiDg  out  the  dwelling  of  ber  w1m>  wai  dettiBcd  to  be  tht  brnme  flf 
Hm  uigcdj.  She  wasteated  before  the  door  of  ber  boiite>  wntNiDded 
by  a  few  persons  of  both  sexes,  her  relations,  no  doubt,  to  whom  she 
Otttributed  betel  from  time  to  timf,  moving  her  lips  incessantly  witboot 
ipeallag  a  single  word;  jtist  as  a  person  praying  in  a  low  Toice;  not 
the  least  symptom  of  fear  was  apparent ;  she  seemed  oh  the  coirtrary  ta 
he  perfectly  at  her  ea#e.  The  poor  creature  was  truly  to  be  pitied : 
td  me  she  appeared  about  2S  years  of  age.  Her  features  were  placid 
•od  agreeable,  and  her  peraon  well  made*  Deeply  afifeded,  1  left  her 
to  tahc  a  look  at  the  fiery  pit»  kilo  which  she  was  to  throw  herself.  I 
fbuod  it  at  the  distance  of  a  short  fourth  part  of  a  league  Aom  the  tU- 
hgie  on  a  plain ;  it  was  about  ten  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  and  aai 
dttp  ;  they  were  then  busy  in  throwing  in  wood  to  feed  and  au 
this  dreadful  furnace. 

'  l^ortly  after  1  heard  at  a  distance  the  music,  which  anaouneed  the 
^proach  of  the  victim.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  same  people 
whom  I  bad  seen  about  her  before  her  door.  She  held  a  lemon  in  b^ 
hand,  in  which  were  stuck  some  heads  of  cloves,  which  occupy  the 
place  of  a  box  of  perftmies  among  the  Hindoo  women. 

'  The  procession  now  moved  with  her  towards  a  neighbouring  tank* 
&Bfore  she  readied  it  she  stripped  herself  of  all  ber  ctotning,  which  sho 
dklributed  among  some  of  the  women  who  accompanied  ber.  As  sooa 
is  she  had  bath^,  she  put  on  a  robe  of  white  cotton  cloth  *;  she  tbea 
came  forward  with  a  firm  step ;  her  head  erect,  as  in  triumph  to  the 
aound  of  the  music,  and  attended  by  some  Brahmins,  whose  oq^ect  waa 
to  keep  up  her  courage  in  reciting  sooen:  hymns.  During  this  time,  tha 
trench  had  been  surrounded  with  high  mats  that  the  victim  might  oaC 
be  terrified  with  the  sight  of  the  fbroace  before  the  proper  time,  near 
which  waa  placed  the  corpse  of  her  husband  upon  a  bier.  The  widoif 
stopped  for  some  time,  and  with  an  air  the  most  sorrowful^  looking  at 
the  corpse,  smote  her  breatt  and  wept  bitterly.  She  then  bent  benelf 
befofc  it,  and  three  times  made  a  tour  round  the  pit,  and  at  each  time^ 
on  appraaching  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  she  covered  ber  face  witk 
her  bands  Mid  made  a  wofound  inclination.  At  length,  stopping  near 
lathe  body,  she  turned  heraelf  towards  her  relations  and  fiiends^  with 
aa  air  of  tfanquillity,  to  take  leave  of  them.  A  vaae  of  oil  waa  tl^u 
ghrea  to  ber,  a  part  of  which  she  poured  on  the  body  of  the  deoease<it 
and  then  placing  it  on  her  head,  cried  out  three  times  with  a  loud  voice 
Marvina !  The  mats  which  surrounded  the  fiery  trench  were  now  quicklf 
removed,  the  corpse  thrown  in,  and  the  widow,  without  discovering  any 
aif^s  of  fear,  plunged  in  after  it,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  women  and  the 
noise  of  the  music,  while  each  of  the  spectators  threw  in  a  small  feggot 
with  which  they  had  provided  themselves  for  the  purpose,  so  that  sha 
was  covered  in  an  instant.' — Vol.  II.  p.  59. 

ItbatUla  diqmtedDont among Emt>peaiie whether dib extra- 
erdinafy  sacrifice  ia  vokniury.  llie  act  itaelf,  we  have  no  douhl 
B  ao}  but  bow  ii  the  victim  circumstaiiced  i    Asa  widow,  tho  lot 
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fif'n  Hmdoo  woman  is  deplorable ;  she  cannot  contract  t  second 
niarriage  ;  she  cannot  iaherit  her  husband's  property^  but  is  left  to 
the  mere;  of  her  children^  or,  in  default  of  them,  to  her  husband's 
relations  ;  she  must  neither  wear  jewels^  nor  gold,  uor  silver,  of 
ivhich  Hindoo  women  are  passionately  fond ;  she  must,  in  shert, 
gave  up  every  thing  that  constitutes  contort  and  independence  : 
and  when  littk  or  nothing  is  left  to  make  life  desirable,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  fear  of  death  should  be  gready  chminisbed. 
But  if  Aese  considerations  should  not  be  found  sufficient,  other 
positive  inducements  are  not  wanting  to  encourage  her.  Her  fa« 
mily  becomes,  as  it  were,  ennobled  by  such  a  sacrifice  :  her  hus- 
band^ happiness  is  secured,  and  herself  entitled  to  all  the  joya 
of  Paradise  for  thirty  millions  of  years.  It  may  be  true,  as  the 
Brahmins  pretend,  that  they  are  neither  forced  nor  persuaded  to 
make  the  vow,  and  that  very  severe  punishments,  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  are  denounced  against  all  those  who  use  aiiy  undue 
means  to  prevail  on  a  widow  to  devote  herself  tothe  pile :  but  there 
are  moments  of  weakness  or  tenderness  in  which  a  woman's  affec- 
tions nsay  subdue  her  reason ;  an  histance  of  which,  indeed,  is 
itntiMied  by  the  author,  who  tells  us  that  his  devadaschie,  or  dan-* 
cing  girl,  overpowered  with  feelingi  of  gratitude,  resolved,  in  the 
^vent  of  her  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  him,  to  die  mahoiti ; 
that  is,  to  burn  herself  with  his  corpse,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  dm 
by  some  violent  means.  When  the  vow  has  once  been  made,' 
there  is  no  possibility  of  retracting  it ;  a  woman  in  such  circumstan- 
ces^ would  become  the  scoff. and  scorn  of  .the  country ;  and  every 
i;^uge  would  be  denied  her,  excepting  among  the  parias  or  outcasts 
kom  society. 

in  his  description  of  the  objects  of  art,  we  have  our  doubts  whe* 
tber  the  writer  b  any  more  to  be  trusted  than  in  bis  relation  of 
eirents.  In  both,  we  either  discover  the  faint  and  confused  re;cot» 
lotions  of  an  angry  man,  endeavouring  to  carry  back  bis  im^fina* 
tion  some  thirty  or  forty  years;  or,  we  find  him  stealing  wiSiout* 
measure  or  acknowledgment  from  the  observations  of  others.  We 
aAiall  confine  ourselves  to  one  instance  of  this  kind  of  theft  firom 
a.  paper  by  Mr.  Chambers,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  containmg 
an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Mavalipurana,  the  Mahabalipoor^  or, 
ci^y  ^f  ^'^^  great  Bali,  which,  submerged  in  *  the  dark  gre^  deepj^ 
rtars  ^  the  golden  summits  of  its  domes  above  the  sea ;'  and  whicb  i«. 
rendered  still  more  interesting,  by  the  magnificent  description  given- 
of  it  in  the '  Curse  of  Kehama«'  v 

CJumbcn.  *  On  coming  near  to  the  ibot  of  the  rock  or  hill  of  stane, 
'from  the  north,  works  of  imagery  and  sculpture  crowd  so  thick  upon 
the  eye  as  might  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  petrified  town.* 

mqfner.   '  At  the  foot  of  ihc  hill,  on  the  north  side,  one  mceU  whh' 
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«»t(i(bt  iokagiDe  oneV  self  cnteriog  a  petjri6ed  town.  :  ,     > 

Chambers  '  Proceediog  along  the  foot  of  the  bUl>  on  the  flidc  facing 
the  sea,  there  is  a  pagoda  rising  out  of  the  ground  of  one  jolid  atonff 
which  seems  to  have  been  cut  upon  the  spot  out  of  a  detacned  rock/ 

Haqfher,  '  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  to  the  aea,  there  is  a  Tery 
liand^ome  pagoda  cat,  both  aa  to  ita  jwlUri  and  ita  ovnaments,  out  of 
&e  solid  rock/ 

Chambfrs,  From  hence  a  winding  atakr  leada  to^  a.kind  of  tcmplei 
cut  out  of  the  aolid  rock,  with  some  figures  of  idols  in  high,  relief  upon 
Its  waQs«  very  well  finished  and  perfectly  fresh,  as  it  faces  the  west,  and 
k  therefore  sheltered  from  the  sea  air.  From  this  temple  agafn  tker^ 
are  flights  of  steps  that  seem  to  ha?e  led  to  soaie  edifice  formerly  stand* 
mgttpon  the  hill*' 

Maqfmer.  *  On  the  west  aide  is  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  rock,  whose 
walla  are  covered  with  sculptured  figures,  whiah  have  sufieted  little 
from  the  band  of  time,  because  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  salt  ^  of 
the  sea.    From  this  temple  many  steps  lead  to  the  top  of  the  mountaiiu' 

Chambers,  '  In  descending  there  is  an  excavation  that  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  place  o?  worship,  and  contains  various  sculptures 
of  Hindoo  deities.  The  moat  ismarkable  of  these  is  a  gigantic  figure 
of  Vishnow  asleep  on  a  kind  of  bed,  with  a  huge  snake  wound  about 
in  many  coils  by  way  of  pillow  for  bis  head ;  and  these  figures  are  all 
of  one  piece  hewn  from  the  body  of  the  rock.* 

Hatrfner,  <  Descending  on  the  south  is  ahother  excavation,  sup* 
ported  by  a  great  number  of  columns.  Judging  from  the  altars,  and 
the  quantity  of  statues  of  gods  and  goddesses  which  appear,  one  may 
conchkle  that  it  once  served  as  a  temple.  Among  ^statues  a  coloasal 
%ure  of  .Vischnow  is  remarkable.  He  reposes  on  a  kmd  of  bed,  and 
hia  piMow  ia  a  serpent  coiled  round  upon  itself.  Thi»  statue  is  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  lower  extremity/ 

The  plagiarism  '  atiuks  to  heaven.'  Chambers  visited  the  ruins 
in  1772  and  1776,  but  did  not  write  his  account  of  them  uPtU 
17B4.  Haafuer  says  that  he  visited  them  frequently  while  he  re« 
sided  at  Madras,  in  1780 — ^82,  and  he  publishes  his  book  in  180(7. 
Our  own  ophiion  is,  that  Chambers's  account  is  vague  and  inac- 
curate ;  and  that  Haafner  knows  no  more  of  them  than  what  ap«^ 
pears  in  the  Asiatic  Researches :  hitherto  nothing  like  a  correct 
description  has  been  given  of  those  ruins,  which,  as  monuments  of 
ancient  magnificence,  far  exceed  the  caverns  of  Salsette  and  Ele* 
l^anta,  and  are  surpassed  only  by  those  unparalleled  examples  of 
human  labour,  the  excavations  of  £llora.  It  is  not  much  to  fhe 
credit  of  our  countrymen,  that,  though  within  the  distance  of 
16  or  18  miles  of  Madras,  no  resident,  since  the  time  of  Mr. 
Chambers,  has  thought  it  worth  his  pains  to  visit  them  ?  The  situa- 
ation  may  be  '  remote,'  as  Chambers  says,  *  from  the  high  road 
which  l^ads  to  the  different  j^uropean  settlemeut^  ^^  a^d  the  9>ast 
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iiHatfaer  0Aj4ii9,  gmy  ^  be  4imgenM  f&tmmd9f  ytHklm. 
tor,  if  be  nwj  be  trusted,  femid  no  cKflfeuItyiQ  eppfoechkig  lh» 
pfa^  in  B  crazy  qpen  boet^  in  the  wont  aenoo,  thovgh  ire  m^ 
tw^pUp  thet 

<  never  traveller  conet  near 

Tbeie  nrfiil  mtne  of  the  days  of  yore» 
Nor  fisher's  bark,  nor  venturous  manner 
Approach  the  sacred  shore.' 

In  cooclusioiv  if  Jacob  Haafner  be  a  real  character,  be  is  *  qmi 
totally  destitute  of  every  pmciple  of  honour  and  truth ;  if  a  sptfr^ 
mm4€fmen^  the  book  may  be  considered  as  having  been  got  op 
by  the  r  rendi  government  for  the  mean  and  odious  pvqMse  jU 
creating  a  false  and  unlovoiirable  impressionof  the  BritiBb  dia- 
facter  «n  the  continent,  and  fixing  an  unmerited  stigma  on  the 
British  name  in  India.  This  must  be  our  apology  for  notking  it  at 
all;  and  this,  we  trust,  our  readers  will  admit  tojbe  sufficteotly 
valid. 


Art.  VII.  Traite  IRtSmentaire^Astronomie  Phjfsiquejpar  JIJS. 
Biot,  filembre  de  timtitut  de  France,  JSfc*  Avec  des  4ddi^ns 
reUUvoes  i  CAstronomie  Nautique,  $Hir  M.  de  RmeL  an^em 
CapkamedeFameau,  RedactmreiUo-opirateurdu  ra^geie 
d^EmtrecMieaux.  Seamde  Editiom^  dettimie  ii  PEmngmtment 
dam  ia  Lfcim  imperisux  tt  les  Ecdes  teoomdairei*  ....  Ah 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Physical  Astronomy,  ^.  Paris. 
1810.    3  vols.  Boo.    pp.  xxxvi.  17£7.  and  41  Plates. 

ALTHOUGH  the  volumes  before  us  constitute  the  second  edi- 
tion of  a  work  of  no  superlative  merit,  yet  It  has  many  daims 
on  our  attention.  In  magnitude  it  neaily  triples  the  former  edition, 
and  may  therefore,  be  considered  rather  as  a  new  than  an  ko^ 
proved  work.  Since  its  first  appearance,  the  author  has  received 
inany  suggestions  for  modification  and  improvement,  from  Laplace, 
Pelambre,  Pictet,  PrevoSt,  Maurice,  Arago,  Chaix,  Rodrigaes; 
Berrouer,  Mathieu,  Bouvard,  and  Rossel ;  his  performance,  there- 
fore, mav  be  contemplated  as  a  fiiir  specimen  of  the  maximum  <^ 
producible  talent  in  France  on  this  interesting  subject.  It  contains, 
besides,  many  strikii^  instances  of  the  prevailing  wish  among 
iPrenchmen  of  science  to  extirpate  from  the  continent  the  notion 
tfiat  any  such  beings  as  philosophers  now  exist  in  Great  Britain, 
And  It  di|vdbpes  some  of  the  arts  to  which  even  a  man  of  respect- 
able tdeftts  wUl  have  receurse,  in  order  to  derive  all  possible  pecu<« 
taiary  advantage  from  his  character,  1>y  swelling  out  bis  wott  t^ 
^ottbie  its  i«f uisite  aiae. 
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floppoMt  the  stadmt  lo  poMms  no  •btoiiHt  knowledge  •( 
ny,  or  #reo  of  coMBOgrapfay^  .  He  fiurlhcr  tuppofit  tho  < 
of  all  the  prejodicct  retpectkig  the  figure  of  me  eertk  and  tbe  ee« 
]e0tUl  motioDs  which  spriog  firom  the  uncorrected  tettioKHiy  of  the 
wtmea;  and  he  endeavours  to  lead  his  pupil|  bj  a  gradual  procesa 
of  obsenration  and  reasoning,  to  the  true  mechanism  of  the  syslcaa 
of  the  world,  including,  d  course^  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the 
laws  of  Kepler,  and  the  explication  of  the  various  phenenemt 
which  depend  upoo  attraction.  The  work  is  divided  into  four 
books,  of  which  we  shiM  speak  in  their  order. 
'  Book  I.  contains  twenty-three  chapters,  which  treat  of  the 
kavens  viewed  astronomically;  the  roundness  of  the  earth;  the 
atmosphere;  instruments  necessary  In  astronomical  observations; 
use  of  the  transit  instrument;  equality  of  celestial  revolttlidns,  and 
their  nse  in  measarii^  time ;  determinition  of  the  meri^ttan  hy  tlw 
measure  of  time;  direction  of  the  axis  of  apnarent  eelestial  rota^* 
tion;  mural  quadrant,  and  its  use  in  determinm^  the  he%ht  of  the 
pob;  exact  detennination  of  the  laws  of  diurnal  motico,  includiof 
proofoof  its  uniformity;  principal  cirdesof  the  celestial  sphere | 
Isrrestrial  poles  and  equator ;  determination  of  tbe^tire  of  tlie 
earth;  with  die  exact  measure  of  its  magmtud$;  mode  of  fixii^ 
the  position  of  the  dWerent  points  of  the  earth's  surface;  investi* 
gation  of  the  physical  consequences  which  result  from  the  univer* 
saUtyof  the  dtumal  motion;  phyocal  conseouences  of  Che  com- 
pression of  the  earth's  polar  axis,  including  the  variations  in  tha 
length  of  the  second's  pendulum ;  atmospherical  refractions;  pa* 
ralMxes ;  description  and  use  of  the  repeating  circle ;  instruments 
used  at  sea;  sextant;  reflecting  circle;  and  mariner's  compass. 
'ftMe  suiigects^  with  the  notes,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  first 
solumCf 

In  this  volume  we  meet  with  some  excellencies,  and  not  a  few 
p^ttliarities*  AnMuig  the  former,  we  must  ipecify  the  note  on  the 
siib|ecl  of  refraction ;  and  among  the  latter,  the  omission  of  tlia 
Ei^^ish  measurers  in  the  chapter  on  the  determination  of  the 
earth's  figure  and  magnitude.  The  progress  of  sentiment,  and 
change  of  conduct,  on  this  point,  are  somewhat  curious.  At 
first,  the  English  measurers  and  the  French  academicians  met  at 
Dover  to  adjust  their  plan  of  operations ;  they  then  kept  up  # 
liiendly  correspondence,  and  the  French  liberally  extolled  tW 
/  auperior  accuracy  of  the  English  operations;  aftervrtu^*  ^hv 
praised  the  accuracy  of  the  Ei^Uab  measuies,  but  with  a  sayiag 
clause  in  favour  of  their  own;  as  was  the  case  with  Pnissaniiii 
Ilia  '  GMifAd/  who,  afier  {stating  some  remarkable  instances  of 
cerrectnesaki  Oenaral  Roy  and  Colonel  Mudge,  says, '  Neanmoins^ 
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4111  ont  aervi  de  fondemeot  k  motre  aytt^me  m^trkiiie ;'  and,  ^fiHf^ 
an  elaborate  chapter  is  written  ob  the  measure  of  the  earth,  vk 
which  there  is  no  more  notice  taken  of  the  most  correct  of  dl 
HJgODometrical  surveys,  carried  on  uniformly  with  great  science 
and  skilli  and  extreme  public  benefit,  for  27  years,  Uian  if  it  had 
iisver  commenced.  This  is  rendered  still  more  extraordinaiy  by 
M.  Biotas  commendation  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon's  mea- 
ame  of  a  degree  in  Pennsylvania,  though  we  will  venture  to  say 
there  is.no  respectable  mathematician  in  Europe  who  is  not 
aware  of  the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  the  American  results.  Dr. 
Maskelyoe,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1768,  (from 
which  the  French  Authors  obtained  their  account  of  Mason  and 
Diioq's  '  ieiUi  operations,.')  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Heni^  Cavendish 
^  having  mathematically  investigated  several  rules  for  finding  the  at- 
Iraction  of  the  inequalities  of  the  earth,  has,  upon  probable  suppo* 
sitiotts  of  the  distance  and  height  of  the  Allegany  mountains  fi-om 
the  degree  measured,  and  the  depth  and  declivity  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  computed  what  alteration  might  be  produced  in  the  lengtk 
of  the  degree,  from  the  attraction  of  the  said  hills,  and  the  defect 
of  attraction  of  the  Adantic,  and  finds  the  degree  may  have  been 
diminbbed  from  60  to  100  toises  from  these  causes.'  Yet  this 
IS'  the  degree  which  our  Gallic  lovers  of  '  exactitude'  prefer  lo  any 
of  those  measured  in  England ! 

Our  author  has  a  diffiise  though  interesting  chapter  on  at^ 
mospherical  refractions,  which  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  is  now 
Iffiovm  that  M«  Lambert's  theory,  hitherto  almost  generally  re- 
^  ceived,  is  erroneous.  In  this  he  traces  the  cause  of  several  curious 
phMomena  which  depend  on  variable  refractions,  and  among  othera 
that  which  is  known  to  their  mariners  under  the  name  o£  mirage 
and  which  the  French  army  frequently  observed  in  their  expedituw 
to  Egypt. 

'  The  sorfiure  of  the  ground  of  Lower  Egypt  is  a  vast  plain,  perfectly 
horizontal,  lu  uniformity  is  not  otheswiBe  broken  than  by  some  <uni* 
nonces,  on  which  are  situated  the  towns  and  village^  which,  by  such 
meansj  are  secured  from  the  inuDdatioiis  of  the  Nile.  In  the  evening 
and  morning  tb^  aspect  of  tbe  country  it  such  as  comports  with  the 
real  dis^D^ition  antl  di^Unceof  objects;  but  when  the  surfsce  of  the 
^artb  bt comes  lieattd  by  the  presence  of  the  sun,  the  ground  appears 
as  thou^ii  It  were  lertniniL^d  at  a  certain  distsnceby  a  general  inundar 
tioij.  The  villages  be v^»d  it  appear  like  islauds  situated  in  the  midst  o^ 
a  g^rcat  lake.  Under  eacb  villa  ^e  it  seen  iu  inverted  image  as  distinctly 
as  It  i^ouEd  appear  in  water.  £a  proportion  as  this  apparent  inundstioa 
is  approached,  iu  limits  rece<ie,  tbe  imaginary  lake,  which  seemed  to 
surround  the  vitkgts,  retires;  lastly,  it  disappears  entirely,  and  tbe  iU 
la&imi  is  reproduced  by  another  town  or  village  mofc  distant.    Tba9> 
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nst  M.  Mongf«  fttnn  wfaom  I  bvre  borrowed  tbtt  detcription,  i 
•very  thin)r  concart  to  complete  an  iHosion  wbkb  U  AoiDelinei  oruel, 
especially  id  tbe  daiert«  becauie  it  preseoU  the  Unage  of  watcr»  at  the 
time  wbeo  it  it  most  needed/ 

^Ilie  aecood  book  of  this  treatise  is  devoted  to  ivbat  b  tecbnieal^ 
CaHed  *  the  theory  of  the  sun/  and  is  dirided  into  eigbteen  chap* 
ters,  occupying  542  pages.  The  distribution  and  arrangement  of 
subjects  will  appear  from  the  following  enumeration.  P^par 
motdons  of  the  stars,  and  the  means  of  determining  tben ;  appli^ 
cation  to  the  sun^  with  the  theory  of  its  circular  motion;  calendar; 
manner  of  referring  the  position  of  the  stars  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic;  progressive  diminution  of  the  (Mikity  of  the  ecliptic ; 
precession  of  the  eouinoxes;  nutation;  second  approximation  to 
tbe  sun's  motion,  with  the  theory  of  its  apparent  elliptical  motion; 
mode'  of  determining  the  exact  position  of  tbe  solar  ellipae  npoQ 
tbe  plane  of  the  eciiptici  with  the  origin  of  mean  time,  8lc.  ;  exnel 
determmation  of  eccentricity  from  observationa  of  tbe  eqoation  of 
tbe  centre ;  use  of  '  equations  of  condition'  for  tbe  simtihaneoM 
determination  of  the  elements;  construction  of  solar  tables;  ino* 
flualify  of  solar  days,  and  tbe  equation  of  time;  spots  of  the  aun^ 
meir  form,  4ind  rotation ;  ineqiialiiy  of  days  and  seasons  in  diftr* 
ent  climates ;  temperature  of  tbe  earth ;  -hypothesis  of  the  earth'a 
annual  motion;  precession  of  the  equioo^^esxonsidered  as  the  effect 
of  tbe  displacii^  of  tbe  terrestrial  equatoc;  use  of  the  theory  of  the 
sun,  and  the  motions  of  die  equator,  ecliptic,  and  equinoxes,  in 
chronological  researches,  with  some  curious  applications.  This  book 
contains  much  Suable  matter,  dmugh  not  always  exhibited  m  th» 
best  form. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  there  is  a  short  butasefii]  noleoK  tbe  metb* 
od  or  determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  beatenly  hodjp 
Ae  rq;ht  ascension,  declination,  ^nd  obliquity  of  tbe  eclq^c  being 
given;  as  well  as  tbe  method  of  solving  the  converse  problem*, 
liet «  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  d  the  decrmatioa  of  n  star,  or 
other  bocfy,  u  itsjight  ascendon, ^  its  latitude,  /  Its  longitude;  diea 
the  following  fommls  are  deduced  from  tbe  principles  of  spherical 
astronomy : 

sin*  A  SB  — -  sin.  «  cos.  d  sin.  a  -(-  cos.  «  sin.  d. 

.       -        tan.  d,  tin.  *»  +  9»n.  a  eot.  • 

nuki  ■•  '     '  ^      '    " 

cot.a 

These  two  formulas  may  be  accommodated  to  the  logarithmic  cal- 
culus, by  taking  an  auxiliary  angle  ^  such  that  tan.  p  »  ^j—g  •  ^^ 
llwn  extenrinadni  sin.  e  flrom  tbe  first  and  tan.  i^,  bymeanaof  thp. 
nsnal  eoqpiessioBs  m  mts  and  cesmes  of  mm$  and  diAfcnees,  tbfce 
jresalt 
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sin.  A  «a  sm.  a  — ^j^ —  • 

tin.  (♦  4-  •) 
tan. f  s taa, a     ^^ ;j^— . 

Again,  to  find  the  declination  and  right  ascension  the  fonnnlae  are 
ti^Oar,  vtt. 

gm.  if  as  sin.  #  COS.  a  sin.  I  -f-  cos*  "in*  A  • 

*«»•«"• sn 

JBaie»  b  like  wmmac^  taking  a  stdMidiaij  angle,  so  that  tan.  f  * 
^tSTl  *  "^^  rcsultiog  formulae  are, 

taa.tf-taii./-gj-;i—  - 

The  angle  of  positioii  S  may  be  delemnied  by  either  of  tba  ftl* 
llMring  thearcms,  fk. 

.     ^      «in.«0Oi.€  ,      b       ii9.«eot.l 

'^'nS-     ^^     ,  or  sin.  S  »      ^^    . 

The  preceding  formufce  wiH  answer  for  all  pmtioos  of  die  stan^ 
bj  ttiakmg  Hie  shies,  cosines,  or  tangenta,  positi? e  or  negative,  ae- 
cordiiq^  to  the  valiieof  the  arcs  to  which  they  cotrespotid :  they  am 
tery  contenlent  in  application,  and,  we  think,  preferable,  on  An 
whole,  to  the  inles  of  Dr.  Maskelyne  for  the  same  purpose,  gtfente 
the  first  vohme  of  Vince's  Astronomy. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  to  which  the  theory  of  at- 
traction has  led,  is  that  of  the  osdtlation  of  all  the  irregwlarities  of 
Ae  pfcwetary  system  within  certain  limits  which  they  never  paas* 
The  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  an  example  of  thu 
kind ;  and  M.  Biec,  in  common  with  many  dtber  mathetnaticiaiis, 
French  and  EngfiA,  ascribes  the  discovery  of  this  fsct  to  M.  La* 
|llace,  whae>  m  truth,  he  has  only  the  meiit  of  aftdng  the  last  liak 
to  an  m^resltng  chain  of  deduction.  Oir  vduatiyoMUi,  Tbowas 
9mpson,  has  the  honour  of  forming  the  ^nf;  for,  in  the  raaohih 
tidn  of  some  genemi  problems  in  physical  astronomy,  in  his  *  l^fis- 
eeBaaeous  Tracts,*  applying  his  resuhs  lo  the  fcmar  orbit,  be  coo* 
eludes,  <  by  showing  that  the  effect  of  such  terms  or  foroea  as  aie 
proportional  to  the  toritu  of  the  arch  t,  is  explicable  by  means  of 
the  cosines  of  that  arch  and  of  its  multiples,  (no  less  than  the  ef* 
focti  of  the  other  terms  that  are  proportional  to  theconnei  ojf  ^iia 
wmltiplu  thereof^)  a  very  impcriard  point  is  determined;  for,  since 
it  appeaies  Iherebjr  that  no  terms  enter  into  the  equation  of  the  orhil 
toft  whalhjr  a  raguhr  laitiewo  and  dacreasa  do  a!w  a  cavtOB  Ihpii 

^^  ^jini  to  UiMr  fsfiiitr  vahiav^  it  is  cvvdex  fttm  tlMPoe*liMiil 
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the  mean  notion  and  the  greatMt  quaolities  of  ike  aavonil  eqpialiMi 
undeigo  no  duofge  from  gnmty/ — Tracts,  p.  179. 

The  wanoning  in  the  preceding  quotation  evidendy  applies  to  all 
iluit  Imbeanaince  done^  and  ia^  in  fact,  the  source  of  eterj  sub- 
-aequent  inveaUgaiion.  It  was  upon  anakgous  priaciplea  that  Friii 
proved,  in  his  third  book  De  Gravitate  Univenali  Corparum, 
prop.  45,  that  the  'obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  can  scarcely  e?erbe 
more  than  a  degree  less  than  it  is  now,  and  that  not  in  less  dian 
rtxty  centuries  to  come/  And,  more  generally  adll,  M.  Lagrange, 
employing  the  principles  of  Simpson,  completed  the  discoveiy  of 
the  permanency  of  the  whole  system  in  a  state  but  little  diffisrent 
from  what  obtains  at  ai^  assuoaed  ptriod  of  ks  oiistoace ;  aa  well 
as  traced  the  eitent  of  the  6ieiUatioiis  in  many  particular  oases. 
His  metbod  has  been  thus  developed  ;-^  The  law  of  the  composl* 
liouof  forosa enablea  us  to  «e^ss  overy  action  of  the  mutual 
forces  of  the  sun  and  planets  lr)r  the  sines  aod  cosines  of  drculor 
arches,  whicfa  increase  with  an  umform  motion.  The  nature  of  the 
circle  shows  that  the  variation  of  the  sines  and  cosines  are  propor- 
tional  to  the  cosines  and  sines  of  the  same  arches.  The  variations 
of  their  squares,  cubes,  or  odier  powers,  are  proportional  to  the 
sines  or  cosines  of  the  double  or  triples,  or  other  multiples  of  the 
same  artehes.  Therefore,  since  the  infinite  serieses  which  es^ 
press  those  actions  of  forces,  and  their  variations,  include  only  sines 
and  cosines,  with  their  powers  and  fluxions,  it  follows  ^t  all  ac* 
tcumulated  forces,  and  variations  of  forces,  and  variations  of  varia* 
tiona,  through  ii^xie  orders,  are  still  expressible  t>y  repeated  sums 
of  sines  or  cosines,  corresponding  to  arches  which  are  genoated 
by  goins  nolund  and  round  the  circle.  These  quantities,  as  every 
antJyst  knows,  become  alternately  positive  and  n^ative ;  and  tfaei^ 
fore,  in  whatever  way  they  are  compounded  by  addition  of  them- 
adves,  or  their  multiples,  or  both,  we  must  always  anive  at  a  period 
after  which  they  will  be  repeated  widi  all  their  intermediate  vark- 


'6«eb,in  brief,  wus  tiiepi^cess,  strictly  ooafermaUe  to  the  piwi^ 
ciphn  originally  developed  by  Simpson,  from  wMofa  Lagrange 
proved,  tbtt  the  eccentricities  of  llie  planetary  orbits,  tboo|;h  varia- 
ble, will  never  vanish  entirely,  nor  exceed  certam  quantities;  that 
the  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ediptic,  and  every  other  appa- 
rent insularity  in  the  system,  has  its  period  aod  its  limit*  Heocc|, 
cousidermg  what  was  accomplished  m  succession  by  the  three  ead- 
aeat  geooMl^rs  here  mentioned,  justice  compels  us  to  la%ver  coi^ 
aidenaUythefMraiseaaeiihadlqr  Al.  Biot  and  otbess  to  Jjiplace  Car 
imiimmmmiB'mihm4fBfwimemo£fk9^^  Hiswo- 

vit  eonmsta  in  eavrying  ibeir  priBcsples  into  the  details.    Thus, 
Mdtogl750fsrAeoHgai  of  nay  tlnae  t  raokoued  in  years,  die  dis^ 
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tance  anteademt  to  that  date  being  reckontd  negatrodf,  md  tie. 
time  subteauetU  to  \X  positively ^  calFiog  ^  tberetrogrrnktion  of  Ike 
•equinoctial  point  on  the  fix^  ecliptic,  and  V  theoblimHtjof  At 
equator  from  the  &ied  ecliptic,  Laplace  gives,  in  bis  Mtcmiqw 
Ci^leste,  the  following  forrauhe  expressed  in  the  centesiinal  nota* 
tion  : — 

*«=/.  135."5927  +3.*noi9  +  ♦.•25562  sin.  (/.  155.''5927  + 

95.«'0733) 
-7.«>35308  cos.  t.  Q9.''1227  -  l.*7572  sin.  ^  43,"(H46. 

V  ««26.'08l2  -  O.' 36766  -  1.'8I876  cos.  {t  15^." 5927  + 

95.*0733) 
+  0.''5O827  COS.  i.  4S/'0440  -  2.^4636  sin.  U  99/'l«7. 

Ifi^^bethe^emspeedifigretrogmdationof  the  eqniooaes  open 
the  moveable  ecliptic,  and'V^  the  apparent  obliquity  of  the  equa- 
tor from  the  moveable  ecliptic,  then  the  theorems  for  any  time  what* 
<ver,  reekooiAg  from  the  epoch  1750,  are, 

^^  mm  t  ]5i/'5927  -  1.''42623  sin.  U  43.''0U6  +  a.^'aaOfS  sm.  «/. 

49."i613. 

V»  a.26.*08l2  -•  l.*'05304sin.^.99.''l227-  0.^73532  sia.  »i. 

21. "5223. 

From  these  theoremsi  which  have  not,  as  yet,  we  believe,  been 
published  in  any  English  work,  it  follows  that,  with  regard  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  eauator  from  the^e^  ecliptic,  its ,  total  change 
from  the  time  t  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  annual  accelera:- 
tion  into  the  half  of  /,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  time  t  the  oUiqui^ 
V  vrill  become  V  4-  ^'  O/'0000SO37  ;  while  for  the  annual  change 
•of  the  obliquity  vrith  respect  to  the  moveable  ecliptic,  we  have 

— 1."6083— 0."«4868in^4S/0446  +  3."2l6§8in  •/.49."5(5J5 
«Ehich,  besides  the  terms  proportional  to  the  time,  and  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  time,  contains  the  constant  term —  l/'GOSS,  to  which, 
ihere  is  nothing  analogous  m  the  variations  of  obliqiuty  with  regard 
to  the  fixed  ecliptic. 

'  The  reason  of  this  difference  (says  M.  Biot)  may  be  traced  in  the 
eauses  which  produce  the  two  pheoomena.  The  attraction  <^  the  sod  - 
and  moon,.if  tbey  acted  alone,  would  produce  a  4»nstant  precession 
equal  to  155/'  5927  (centes.)  and  would  not  change  the  obliquity  of  the 
equator  from  the  ecliptic,  which  would  then  be  fixed.  But»  by  the 
effect  of  the  pYaoetary  attraction,  the  true  ecliptic  is  displaced  in  the 
hesTens,  and  carriies  those  two  luminaries  with  it.  Their  action  in  conse* 
^quence  varies,  and  produces  a  small  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the 
equator  from  tlie  fixed  ecliptic.  This  variation,  at  first  insensible,  be« 
comes  accelerated  proportlooably  to  the  time,  and  the  nesultiog  abso*^ 
lute  change  of  obliquity  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  sfvar^of  the  • 
time.  But,  fiuther,  the  attraotioii  of  the  planets  which  diaplates  the 
true  ecliptic,  inclines  it  also  towards  the  fixed  ecliptic.  This  other  aa« 
ooal  variation  is  at  first  cQOstaQt,  ai^  Jta  eftet  isffiopQftiomidto  the 
time.    But  the  apparent  obliquity  which  we  oftsoiw  is  the  difference  of 
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fctwo  iadrntioMof  tbc  eqwtoraod  of  the  irtte  oe%tic  toward*  the 
d  ecliptic.  It  it^  in  fact^  the  exeesa  of  the  fini  ower  the  Koood :  it 
is  therefore,  the  di&rence  of  the  two  preceding  retulta ;  vad  it  ia  thence 
obvioua  why  iu  expreasion,  which  we  hare  developed,  should  contain 
tlie  two  kinds  of  ▼ariatio^s  which  characterise  them/ 

Our  author  givea  au  intereatiog  account  of  the  aubjecta  of  pre« 
ceaaion  and  nutatioo.  But,  on  compariog  hia  language  in  the  firat 
and  second  editions  of  his  work,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  singular 
ctridence  nrhich  thej  furnish  of  his  progress  and  national  partiality. 
In  Us  first  edition,  (speaking  of  the  inferred  existence  of  tbeae  phae- 
aomena  previously  to  their  discovery  by  observation,)  he  aaya, 

'  L'exifttnice  de  ces  ph^noio^ftes  est  one  suite  de  la  th6orie  de  rat- 
traction  ;  ik  «at  M  dieottverts  et  calculi  par  Newlon,  avant  d'toe 
vua.  Ccst  Vtxceiiau  a&treooaie  Bradley  qui  les  ale  premier  reconnus 
et  dekxmin^  par  Tobservatien/ 

Since  that  edition  was  pubfished,  however,  he  aeema  la  have 
obtained  aome  new  Kgbt  as  to  these  particulars,  for  his  laiq^uage 
nowtt, 

'  La  throne  de  I'attraction  universelle  a  fait  coanaUre  pourquoi  let 
variations  p^riodiqiies  observto  par  Bradley  dans  Tot^iquit^  de  Teclip- 
tique  et  dans  (a  position  des  equinoxes,  &c  sent  en  rapport  avec 
la  position  des  nceuds  de  la  lune.  Cest  i,  ^Akmbcrt  que  Ton 
d«it;  cetle  iasportante  confirmation  de  hi  ih^orie  de  fattractioo  uni- 
verselle/ 

In  treating  die  subject  of  the  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  sun'a 
apparent  orbit,  our  auth^  preswits  some  paitictdars  worth  rec^d* 

'  According  to  the  ol^ervations  of  Lacaille#  the  longitude  of  the  peri- 
gee in  1750,  was  309.^5927  (ccDtes.) 

'  When  the  ou(jor  axis  was  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  equinoxes 
this  longitude  would  be  300*. 

'The  difference  is  9<».S827,  which  at  the  rate  of  191.^0(568  peryear^ 
requires  a  number  of  years  equal  to  958270000-7-1910668,  or  about 
50Oyears. 

'This  phenomenon  would  therefore  take  place  in  the  year  1250;^ 
when  the  sun^s  perigee  would  coincide  with  the  winter  solstice,  and 
theiipogee  with  the  summer  solstice. 

*  In  like  manner  when  the  major  axis  coincided  with  the  line  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  longitude  of  the  perigee  was  200*.  From  that  epoch  to 
1750,  it  would  have  advanced  100^.5827.  The  number  of  years  ne- 
cessary for  this  displacement  is  10958270000-^  1 9 10668,  or  about  5735^ 
which  refers  this  pbasnomenon  to  about  4000  jears  previous  to  the  Chris- 
tian sera.  By  a  coincidence  sufficiently  singular  it  bappena  that  most 
ckronologerr  refer  nearly  to  this  time  the  first  traces  of  the  residence  of 
man  upeo  earth  \  tjiough  it  appears  by  a  great  number  of  physical 
proofty  that  lie  tank  tYjv^is  nrneh  trwrc  ancient/ 
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We  ihatt  noi^ilop  to  expoM  dM  MIyof  I 
kaveM.  Biot  to  settle  the  point  with  \m  *  cher  et  Hlmtre  egrttw^* 
Liptece,  wboy  id  bis '  Exposttioo/  liv.  it.  dk.  4,  throws  «  doubt  of 
a  contraff  kind  opon  the  Mosiac  accounts,  and  eagerly  endeavounk 
to  adduce  proofs  of  Ma  nouveaut^  du  monde  morali  doot  les  moBa- 
mens  ne  remontent  gu^,  mindeii  de  tp&u  m^ei  am.*  Oar 
aQthor,  however,  goes  on : 

'  The  tanCie  pbaenomenon  will  occur  again  when  the  solar  perigee  be-* 
comes  400*,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  has  described  lOO*--^.«58^,  after 
the  year  1750 ;  and«  estimating  from  the  preceding  results,  we  AzW  sae 
that  in  order  to  that  there  will  be  required  a  numMr  of  years  expressed 
t^  57S5««rlOOO«i47Sif,  which  refefs  this  phssMNmttou  lo  Um  year 
64a5»  Th^  soUr  peri^  will  then  coiocide  with  4ie  fennel  gyiaam 
while  in  the  ^ppo^ite  position  k  o^mcided  with  the  aetuiosael  equioes^ 
In  these  two  cases  the  line  of  the  solstices,  which  is  always  perpeo^iciifi 
lar  to  that  of  Uie  equinoxes,  coincides  with  the  minor  axis  of  the  solar 
dBpsc.* 

M.  Biot  next  proceeds  to  show  how  the  position  of  the  apaicfeft 
affects  the  rdative  length  of  the  seasons.  Thus  it  has  beea  comfNi* 
ted  that  in  the  year  1800 : 

« From  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  sumiser  soUtiee  was  99^M$H. 

*  From  the  summer  solstice  to  the  autMUMisl  equinox    9SVMI64*    * 
'  From  the  autusanal  equinox  to  the  winter  aolatice       %9^M%i^    • 

*  From  the  winter  solstice  to  &^  vernal  equinox  89^.07 1 10^    ' 
'  The  spring  js,  therefore,  now  shorter  than  the  summer^  and  the 

auiumB  Icmger  than  Uw  winter. 

*  fio  long  as  the  sc^ar  perigee  remains  on  the  side  of  the  equator,  on 
which  it  is  now,  the  spring  and  summer  taken  together,  will  be  lenger 
than  the  autumn  ana  winter  together.  In  the  present  age  the  dif- 
ference is  about  7  days,  as  appears  from  the  preceding  values.  Those^ 
intervals  will  become  equal  absut  the  year  64$5,  when  the  perigee  wilt 
reach  the  vernal  equinox;  afterwards  it  will  pass  beyond  iti  and  the 
spring  and  summer  taken  together,  will  become  shorter  than  the  aatumn 
and  the  winter. 

'  These  phenomena  could  not  obtain  if  the  motion  of  the  sun  were 
circular  and  uniform ;  but  all  the  seasons  would  be  equal.  The  eocen- 
tricity  of  the  orbit,  therefore,  though  very  small,  has  a  seosiUe  inflqesice 
on  the  duration  of  the  seasons ;  and  the  displacement  of  tbe  major  axw# 
though  very  slow,  produces  varieties  that  become  perceptible  in  differ- 
ent ages.' 

Book  IIL  on  the  theory  of  the  moon,  contains  £1  diapters,  and 
occupies  the  rest  ofthe  second  volume.  Its  subjects  are  :  General 
pbssnomena  of  the  lunar  motions ;  theory  of  the  moon's  circular  nio^ 
tton,  (or  the Jint  approxioiation  to  the  true  motions) ;  moon's  pha- 
ses ;  apparent  diameter  and  parallax ;  theory  of  the  osoon's  sJlipti^ 
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«DdoD,  (or  the  Mtetrnd  approximatioit  to  the  true  motions,)  tecalar 
equBtioii  of  the  moon's  mean  motion;  secuhu*  eqoatioos  affecting^ 
tbe  elements  of  the  lunar  orbit ;  periodical  inequalities  in  the  lunar 
motions;  those  nvhich  affect  the  longitude,  latitude,  and  nuiius 
vector;  libration  of  the  moon,  and  position  of  its  equator;  form 
and  physical  constitution  of  the  Juiiar  spheroid ;  nature,  cause,  and 
computation  of  solar,  and  lunar  eclipses,  trannts  and  occultations; 
determination  of  terrestrial  longitudes  by  lunar  eclipses,  occulta- 
tions,  &c.;  relations  observed  between  the  age  and  course  of  the 
moon  and  the  tides ;  explicatioD  of  some  useftil  periods  connected 
with  cbromrfogy.  The  book  coockides  with  two  useAil  notes,  o»e 
reapectmg  die  mflneoee  of  refraction  on  the  ineKoed  diameters  of 
ibeflMion'a  dise;  and  the  other  exhibiting  some  ingenious  forrndss 
df  M.  dbers  for  obtaining  the  elements  of  the  apparent  places  of 
liie  stars  m  functions  of  the  elements  of  the  true  places.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  this  book  is  that  which  relates  to  die  computations 
of  eclipses;  but  it  is  not  susceptible  of  abridgment.  We  have 
only  room  for  one  quotation,  which  conuins  the  most  simple  and 
aatisbctory  elucidatieD  of  the  moon's  libnUiom,  that  we  remeoiber 
10  have  seen« 

'The  dedre  to  determine  the  axis  of  rotation  and  the  plane  of  the 
lunar  equator,  hat  led  to  a  very  carefbl  obserration  of  the  lunar  spots. 
Two  ctroomstances  facilitate  this  research :  these  spots  are  permanent, 
and  we  may  in  general  observe  them  duHog  the  whole  course  of  the 
same  femrfiitien. 

'  These  spots  present  some  varieties  in  their  apparent  positions  on  die 
lunar  disc;  they  ere  seen  akemately  to  approach  toward  and  recede 
from  its  borders.  Tliose  which  are  near  to  these  edges  disappear  and 
re-appear  in  sooeession»  Ukis  making  periodical  oscillations.  Yet,  as 
dM  spots  themselves  do  not  seem  to  experience  any  sensible  changes 
in  their  respective  positions,  and  as  they  are  always  seen  again  of  the 
same  magnitude  and  under  the  same  form,  when  they  have  returned  to 
the  same  position,  it  is  hence  concluded  that  they  are  perroanendy  fixed 
upon  the  moon's  surfiMre.  Their  oscillations  seem,  therefore,  to  indicate 
a  sort  of  balancing  in  the  lunar  globe,  to  which  the  name  of  Hbratitm 
has  been  given,  from  a  Latin  wmi  which  signifies  to  balance. 

'  But,  in  adopting  this  expression,  however  well  it  depicu  the  appear- 
ances obiervcd,  we  must  not  attach  a  positive  sense  to  it,  for  the  phseno* 
menon  itself  has  nothing  of  reality;  it  is  only  a  complex  result  of 
several  optical  illusions. 

'  To  conceive  and  separate  these  illusions,  let  us  recur  to  some  fixed 
terms.  Imsgine  that  a  visual  ray  is  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
to  the  centre  of  the  moon.  The  plane  drawn  through  the  latter  centre 
perpendicular  to  this  ray  will  cut  the  lunar  globe  according  to  the 
circmnference  of  a  circle,  which  is,  with  respect  to  us,  the  apparent 
disc.    If  the  moon  had  uo  real  rotatory  motion,  that  is  to  say,  if  eadi 
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of  Uie iMavtint  fiA  «)0&iQ»  of  resolviMn  abeut  Ibe  etHh  akoit 
difcqfer  to  iv  %ll  ib«  j^icM  of  ito  syffiiee  i«  %Qcc€wa(i^:  tbe  in9q%l 
rtj  would  tberffbra  meet  iu  »urfac^  succcftsively  in  UiflBnvnt  poKBt^ 
whxck  W0UI4  appear  to  ut  topaJS3  ooe  a(\er  anolberi  to  the  apparent 
centre  of  tbe  luoar  disc.  The  real  rotatory  motion  cQPoteraots  liy^ 
cfiectt  of  this  apparent  rotation,  and  constantly  brings  back  towards  114 
tie  same  fkce  or  the  hinar  globe :  whence  it  is  obvious  why  the  opposite 
fccc  it  never  revealed  to  us. 

<  Suppose  now,  that  the  rotation  of  the  moon  \n  unifbrm,  at  tosense, 
thai  ia  t»  say,  that  in  does  Aot  partake  of  any  periodicat  ineqaalkiei,  (llrl» 
tffiniitioii  iaat  katt  iba  nmtt  iwfwit  vrtwol^cao  be  m^iie>  aiid  tlwaay 
Iffovtalhalit  ia€orMct:>  tha>»  oaodi  aheeauaaa  niweh  praiiioa  >li» 
liJbMJM  will  UoomemdkaA;  fl^thamatiia  of  roni>utitai  paantia^ti 
tbe  periodical  iQe<}uaUMat,  it  aftiHM»ti»yaaV>«or>  tp^if  liineif  «Mwe  Kf^i, 
tbeapparoatrotatipu  vbi^b  it  ocyaM<mWi  aumot  theytfjt^aliyairafiHirtilp 
counterbalance  thie  real  rotation^  which  r^maipa  consUntli  the  99mm^ 
and  hence  the  two  effects  alternately  surpass  each  other-  Toe  points  oj^ 
tbe  lunar  globe  ought,  therefure»  to  appear  turning  sometimes  in  one 
direction,  sometimes  in  another,  about  its  centre,  and  tbe  resulting  ap* 
pwawce  is  the  same  as  if  thetnoon  had  a  smaT!  bahmcitig  from  one 
tide  to  the  other  of  the  radius  vector  drawn  from  its  centre  to  that  of 
Uiftotrth.    UiattmwlafbkiianeAtW/<;ir«tfio»ift49nf«^ 

'  Several  aiM)fsambbii«8ewtbleeaiitaa  modify  ihiafifstitt«^  Tkm 
ipoUof  tbtoiOMdoMtalwayaffCaialhe  tame  ckvaftM*  alHMe  Ikr 
IfbmeoCiiaoibit:  t(Mne^ofUiote»  indeed,  4iy  the effiao4  of  iftaaoMtiwui 
past  from  one  tide  of  thit  phine  to  the  oppotite  tide.  That*  oiraiM^ 
^Uppta^  iodicata  i#axia  of  rolatiM.  wiHck  laaot  exaetlgr  perpeiwlicutar 
to  the  plane  of  the  hi«ar  orbit;  but  aoeordiof  at  thai  axit  pieaeala  to 
lus  iu  Ipater  or  itt  smaller  oUiquity^  k  muti  diacover  lo  m  auecoa- 
aixrely  file  two  pokt  of  rotation  of  the  luaar  spheroid;  m  like  nMiancr  aa 
the  a^t  of  the  earth  presents  successively  ita  Iwo  poloalo  tbe  aon  ia  tho 
two  tolaticft.  Hence  we  come  to  perceiit,  aletrtaia  limet^  tDaaeattlHi 
goiBts  siuiatad  towards  tbete  poles  aad  lose  tight  of  tWm  afteifward*, 
aihitD  they  arrive  nearer  tbe  appamoi  odgo;  wdit  it  tUa  vkiokia  4^ 
ymipaM  the  /t^raiAioftui  la^iuk^  It  it  isat  iiKeaaideraU^aftdrtlMa* 
M»  iodioaua  that  tfe  equator  of  tlM  oMon  diffm  very  kale  ima  tha 
plane  of  ita  orbit. 

'  TioaUy,  a  tbiad  illutioi^  arieea  frMt  the  obaerverV  being  plaaed  at 
tb9  aurface  of  tbe  earth,  and  not  at  ita  centre.  It  ia  towards  thiacock* 
Ue  thai  the  moon  alway t  turns  tbe  same  face,  and  the  visual  ray,  drawo 
from  thence  to  tbe  centre  of  the  moon,  would  alwavt  D«eei  ita  surface 
at  the  tame  point,  abttracting  tbe  preceding  inc<)uaritiet.    It  it  not  the 

^le  with  regard  to  the  visual  n^  drawn  from  the  SAirbce  of  the  eaelk; 
ihaft  my  makes  a  tensible  angle  with  the  preceding  one,  hf  peatoo 
nlib^Moainity  of  tbemoon;  an  angleithieb,attbebortaMi,iae^nal 
to  tbe  horizontal  psRailax  ^  irt  consequence  of  this  difiereoee^  the  app^ 
M|t  contour  of  the  leoar  spheroid  it  not  the  tame  with  retpect  to  the 
centre  of  tbe  eartb>  and  to  the  o||server  placaAat  iU  sqrince.    This, 
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}l^eD  tte  mooi^jciae^cauaet foaue  pomts  to  be^iiCQfend  towardi  4U 
Jlipper  edge>  mich  could  not  bave  been  «e^n  from  tbe  centre  of  tSe 
earth.  At  the  upod  rises  aboTc  the  horizon,  these  points  continue  to 
approacli  the  Mpper  edge  of  the  disc>  and  at  leq^^h  disa|ypear«  while 
others  towaids  its  lower  ed|^  become  visible;  the  same  eSfect  is  con« 
tioiied  during  the  whole  time  that  the  mo«n  is  visible>  and,  as  the  part 
€#  its  disc  which  appears  highest  at  its  rising,  is  found  lowest  at  its  tel- 
ling, theae  are  the  twe  instants  when  the  difference  is  most  perceptible. 
'tkas,  the  kmar  globe,  in  its  diumal  motion,  appears  to  oscillate  ^diout 
the  radius  vector  drawniirom  its  centre  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  This 
lAuBoomenon  is  distinguished  bjf  the  name  of  diumal  libration* 

1b  this  book  Am  dnptar  iom  ike  tMeaJteerytMi^eeBil  Jniii 
4i9t4  hut  m»  Urn  »«  Mbjecten  which  we  reeanlly  ImI  etowien  lo 
eyenk  at  kige^  it  Med  not  1mm  te  fVMiflwd. 

saefenrai  tioeic  It  deHMd  to  we  nilfeiiouij  of  fMStietSi  cMiM^ 
lifiAted  ntm;  md  b  divided  iiito  i/heen  chapters,  occwb)rii|g 
'MS  Wg^  The  foBowing  is  the  didtribtttion  of  aubf^cts.  tJlene- 
ttkl  |»Motnei)a  of  the  planetary  motioua,  mode  of  detertninlng 
Ad  potitiont  of  the  planets'  orbits  from  obtervatioiif  exact  deleft 
aunatioii  of  their  danents,  laws  of  Kepler^  manner  of  predicting 
4lM  ffttahi  of  Ow  pbnefft  to  tile  Aaow  tikiMion  wick  laqMact  to  the 
mm^uti  mrthf  paaCkalaril&es  relaiive  lo  Ibe  phgpaical  co 


^  the  |rt>nela»  otaor^id  rtatiowa,  eempiwiiona  of  fheuroMay  te* 

KMiof  Uekfen' 


wIcAttlea  of  Ike  fibMta,  taManiaaios  of  Ugk  felidered  j 
kjr-tht  velafdiilkHief  Ihair  cdtesea,  Setuni'a  rkig,  «oiiiet% 
«anilio»of  ibeir  oribka^  iomuiet  for  pMkolic  trajeeloriea,  aerti^ 
Mia^feeapitiiialioB  of  ihe  phaemMteaa  wttch  iodicale  the  reidi^  of 
4beoitlh%  flMtioB,  dberratioB  of  iigfat,  alotioiift  and  vetrogradaHoM 
«f  ikophmeta^  Ime  ^fandiaioiit  of  the  pbnetanr  orbits  as  dtchictd 
Ami  the  sun's  pandbx  and  other  conaideralionf,  disiaDce^  me^ 
tioQa,  end  amiual  ptralfauc  of  ike  fixed  atara,  wMvenal  gfaaJMioa 
considered  aa  a  general  fact  resulting  from  the  laws  of  KtfUtp 
<iia»aai  of  tbe  pkmdla,  aaleililes,  &c.  oenoludiog  with  a  loog  BOto 
^oli  iktwteAod  of  eolDpuliag Ike  tianaks  of  Veooa^  md  makmg Ike 
4naoaaaly  ahdwrtoBi  as  to  ^walbm,  and  the  real  mi^Mtudae  tff  iho 
.plMMCs  and  ikek  orbits. 

Tkb  ia,  onlke  wkole,  a  vakiidile  book,  tboogb  ike  anaugeiOioiH 
4»f  ita  coBatimeDt  chUpteN  nigkt  bave  -beeii  ^really  aaieiided.  Coni- 
aidering  the  length  to  which  our  article  is  running,  we  can  only 
vetttote  Uffto  one  quoUtion  from  it.  After  tracing  tbe  method  of 
lUtermiQiog  the  parallax  of  the  sun,  from  a  transit  of  Venus  over 
tbe  disc  of  tha^  NHMai;,  H.  fik>t  says, 

*  The  author  of  the  **  CekMtial  Meckamc^  has  shown*  that  we  may 

^ilto*.  CiltslS»  torn.  ill.  pft.  I^j^fv. 
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tlad  obUiD  the  ptrallu  of  tbe  sod  after  enother  nmner^  without  ob« 
senring  it  immediately,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  an  inequality  of  d^ 
lunar  motions  which  is  connected  with  that  parallax.  To  conceive 
such  connexion  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  inequalities  of  the  Innar 
motions  have  determinate  relations  with  the  positions  of  the  earth  and 
'  sun.  The  calculus  makes  these  relations  known;  the  observations  de- 
termine  the  extent  of  the" inequalities;  and  combining  those  data,  we 
may  deduce  the  value  of  the  elements  on  which  the  inemialitiet  de- 
pend, for  we  have  the  expression  of  their  dependence  and  the  measure 
of  their  action.  The  whole  is  reduced  to  finding  inequalities  in  which 
that  action  is,inaome  sort, comprehended,  or  in  which  it  is  incessantly 
feproducad,ins«ch  raamier  that  it  •nay  be  inforred  exactly  by  a  great 
number  of  observations.  There  exists  in  the  asotion  of  the  mo^mmt 
ineauality  of  this  kind,  which  dependaupoy  tbesunfs  paraUa3B»or  upon 
itsdisunce  from  the  earth;  andon  determining  that  by  ob9ervation,M. 
Laplace  has  thence  deduced  the  valqe  of  the  parallax  equal  to  2Q".4QQ5 
(Sr  56024'3  sexiges.)  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  result  deduced 
fiom  the  transiu  of  Venus.  It  is  probable  that  this  result  of  the  theory 
is  even  more  exact  than  that  which  has  been  derived  from  the  obser- 
vations upon  those  tnmsita.' 

Such  coincidencea  of  reaults^  deduced  from  totaUy  independent 
methods,  are  extremely  interesting,  and  every  fresh  matance  tins 
the  effect  of  banishing  to  a  greater  distance  than  ever,  all  possible 
doubt,^of  the  auffieaeiicy  and  oonoctness  of  the  great  prmctple  of 
univenpl  attmetlon,  according  to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of 
tfie  distances.  We  have  long  been  in  possession  of  a  simple  and 
aatisAclory method  of  determining  the  moan^M  pandtaxfrofHi  the 
usual  theory  of  gravity,  which  is  brought  to  our  recoiloctioB  by  the 
preceding  quotation;  and  which,  though  we  know  aot  bow  to 
ascribe  it  to  its  proper  audK>r,  we  cannot  refrain  from  traBscribiai( 
from  4Nir  port  foUo^  as  we  thmk  it  far  tooingenioua  to  remain  un- 
Jaiown« 

Let  Sbe  Ibo  qpaoe  in  feet  fallen  m  1  second,  by  a  heavy  body  in 
vacuo  at  the  equator;  V  the  versed-sine  of  the  arc  deaaribed  by 
the  moon,  in  the  same  tine,  tu  ladius  1 ;  R  the  radina  of  thaaqna* 
tor  in  fee^  ratio  of  the  di^ance  of  the  moon's  and  earth's  cenm, 
to  the  aemidiameter  of  the  latter  diat  of  X  to  1 :  then,  by  the  ge- 
neral law  of  gravitation,  the  space  deacended  by  the  moon  in  I'',  is 

s  «~ .    But  the  same  space  is  evidently  s  »  VRX»    Therefore 

S    '  '    S 

VRX>^^^iandX.«v'^.    Now  at  the  equator,  J 

S  «  16J0185,  its  logarithm  1*2088645 

Log.Ra- 7M11900 

Log.  V  -  .  • 7-54Wb8« 
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The  sum  of  the  two  klter  taken  from  log.  S,  Md  tlie  remainder 
«vided  by  S,  gives  l-77879t54  -  log.  of  eo-08906;  its  arithmeti- 
cal complement  is  -■  log.  tan.  of  57'J2."34  the  approximate  hori- 
aontkl  parallax. 

Jioviy  Uix  +  ]  be  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  moon  and 
earth,  divided  by  their  centres  of  gravity  in  the  ratio*  of  x  to  I. 
Imagine  a  sphere  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  earth  placed  at 
that  centre,  and  to  exert  the  same  attractive  force  on  the  moon  as 
our  earth  actually  does,  the  periodic  time  remaining  unaltered: 
tbeo  most  the  density  of  this  sphere  be  dmiinished  in  the  ratio  of 
OE*  to  C«  +  Vf  that  its  nearer  distance  from  the  moon  may  be  com* 
poBsaCed  bjr  the  defect  of  density  and  attraction.  Now,  if  an  inha^ 
biteot  of  dus  fictitioiia  earth  were  supposed  to  compute  its  distance 
from  the  moon  in  the  manner  above  explained,  the  quantities  V 
and  R  would  be  the  same  aa  in  the  former  computation ;  but  his 
S'  would  be  to  our  S,  as  2^  to  T^  +  1)* ;  and  thence  his  X'  would 

betoourX,asx*tor*+i;*;  that  is,  X' •  (j^)*  X,  This 
is  the  distance  from  the  fictitious  earth,  or  from  the  common  centra 
of  gravity :  but  (D)  the  distance  from  our  earth  b  ^^ .  (jXT^ 
X,  greater,  as  was  supposed,  in  the  ratio  of  x  +  1  to  op;  that  i^ 
D  ■«  ^-j— . .  X.  But,  Newton,  from  the  phsBnomeoa  of  the  tides^ 
estimated  the  ratio  of  x  +  I  to  x,  at  40-788  to  39-788  (Princip. 
lib.  iii.  prop.  57.  cor.  6.)  So  that  the  log, of  ^"-^—OOOS^OM; 
wUcfa  added  to  l*77B79M»  the  log.  of  X  for  an  immovable  earth 
tms  J*78€3888  »  log.  of  60-58»3  radii  of  the  equator,  whence 
the  horizontal  panJhx  there  >«  ^44^07. 

M.  Blot  having  unnecessarily  swelled  hb  book  by  the  intro* 
doetion  of  extraneous  discussions,  finds,  unfortunately,  that  he  has 
4oo  erncb  matter  for  two  volumes,  but  not  enough  for  three;  be 
therefore  has  recourse  to  hb  earlier  publicationsi  and  the  commoni- 
ealMtas  of  his  friends,  to  elce  out  hb  last  volume.  Thus,  vre  are  fin 
voured  with  216  pages  of  <  Additions,'  such  as,  first,  a  tedious  die- 
fiisilion  00  the  measure  of  altitudes  by  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer, taken  from  hb  former  work  on  that  subject ;  then  a  trea- 
tise on  dkllii^i  by  M«  Berroyer,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
eoUege  of  Sens ;  then  an  essay  '  Sur  le  mouvemeot  de  translation 
da  systteie  pbmiStaire,'  by  M.  Biot  himself,  who  concludes  that  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever  <^any  such  motion ;  then,  a  tract  on  the 
rectification  of  a  transit  instrument^  of  course  closely  conuected 
with  phyncul  astronomy;  then,  an  essay  on  the  leugth  of  the  so- 
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coiMrs  pilicblam  ui  di&mit  UAaAth  fciniA><  kfitft|bf.lC« 
Mathku;  tbeOyllie'DttGriptiMitti  '    ^ 


fInmMiit  dengoed  for  ikm  ptspote  of  maMMring  mJ  cioniyiihg 
distances,  such  m  the  metre,  accuntelj,  but  wmcb  will  be  of  «• 


vseto  those  who  are  ocyuirted  wkh  llie  ii^ninui  mmmmmfiujtii 
by  Mr.  Bird,  io  dctenaioim  the  length  of  toisoij  &a  \  *  wad^  i^ii^ 
en  ingepjaas  and  scieotific  nethod  of  demuniag  the  orUts  if 
comets,  bj  M.  Lsplace.  This  ardole,  poculiaffljr  inteiosling  m 
soon  after  our  evening's  skies  have  been  deconHed  ^  the  AMOt 
splendid  comet  which  has  boea  seen  heie  fcr  more  Ihrni  aoaolmi^ 
has,  we  ohsenw^  found  its  wajf  into  om  of  0m  fhilosophioni 
joinmals. 

In  conclusion,  we  aie  presented  with  n  ^reatiso  on  naaiiorf  astioi 
■omy,  abridged  from  a  former  ipieee  bf  *  M.  do  BosseL'  This 
treatise,  which  occupies  250  pages,  is,  w«th  the  eneepttoAof  nCsw 
neat  fiormube  and  iiaeAil  tables  bj  Bordo  and  otbef%  mmif  m 
unscientific  as  the  well-known  pioduction  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Moore;  and  an  author  must  be  reduced  to  wrMcbed  shifts  bdbre 
he  coaM  laiigiitalata  biamslf  and  his  neadtrsi  as  M.  Biit  tsaii  sifc 
ks  insertioa* 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our  analjsb;  and  if  it  shoiill 
ht  Aoi^tlhae  we  hare  extended  om'temstrkstoo  ftf,  tre  wrtat 
b^  onr  readers  to  ceeollaBt  that  we  have  baBuAotching  (hacaii* 
ieats  of  neatljf  IdOOpt^Qes^  the  joint  labour  of  a  doten  of  die  uMSt 
celebrated  men  in  France*  "We  have  no  dme  to  dwdl  minutdj 
sipaathediaMlvantaees  allandlBg  M.  Bio^  method  afamplayii^ 
'  sometimes  the  centesimal^  at  otlms^  thosesigeshoal  divism  #f  iai 
circle;  or  those  which  arise  from  hisire^eiMy  tranmtshi^g  rasi^fff 
from  Laplace's  '  Micani^pie  Cilast%'  without  awflScisatly  dea^a 
ping  the  priociplas  on  which  they  depend*  AllKq|ether»  bowofer^  the 
work  contains  much  that  is  vakiable;  aad  wo  r^pwt  sinoerair  that 
from  a  desire  to  swell  out  his  treatise  to  undue  diamnsifms,  wd  an 
obvious  unwillingness  to  doiusiice  tooarcountryniefv  hoshoiiU 
have  compelled  us  to  blend  so  auicb  caasura  with 
mendatian. 


•  lee  PhUonrfc.  TrmM«.  faLbiii  1  i»Viw  MrkTgaim^  TQtatt.fa>  S77. 
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^"VIIR  p^aiB  aewi  rfi^lvtd  not  to  tmgm  to  our  soMiore  all  thu 
Xj  \mmi$  of  the  PeniAmla.  Tbongli  we  htm  not  tboncbt  fit  lo 
i^tadhifoto  o«r  fjoJati  winy  of  tfcooi  modtrnTyfUei^  vo  ka^  nol 
Wm  iMMntiio  olwciKti  of  4bo  Iwefiil  oaoipaign  wbiek  hot  boM 
pmnwiiil  niA  rfwoit  m  muffh  Titniit  ii  thi  ■rtiiil  wiifiin 

Howefer  d^cient  these  effusions  may  be  in  pcMkal  oierit,  (tmi 
tfcey  aii^  m  gone iWi>  lawieolahly  ao^>tliey  are  noi  wiiboot  o  value  of 
wodm  kM  i  if  they  bo  oot  cakulaled  lo  excite  the  fMk  keimg, 
llm  miy  tl  leant  be  aibuitladlas  sooae  evidenoo  of  k.  Tb^  fumtk 
00  bunUe  lealiaMMiohof  Ibopopufairily  of  tbo  eauBe  of  the  Peoinsu- 
b^eod  of  tbo  feviMo4  nailitory  prido  of  tfaia  country.  *  You  shi^ 
lietlcodtacotot/ 14»4  Bacon  somo^boro  says, '  bow  the  wind  Uowa 
I9  ttifowii^f  n^  0  stiow  dbon  by  caating  up  a  stone/ 

11^  foi  tWs  miio%  we  have  legwded  with  complacency,  even 
fhe  weakest  efforts  of  the  muset  wlitant,  il  wiU  readily  be  bel]e«e< 
tbiit  wo  bow4  with  groat  sntisiaeUOD  iho  first  nHuours  of  the  work 
bofsfo  m  t  tbay  we«o  on  nnoy  aocoootacakulaled  to  eicite  no  oiw 
dinory  ouootMions.  A  ynuttger  branch,  it  was  said,  ef  a  nobio 
laasMgi  (wbo^  political  opWoos  00  the  snlyect  of  the  peniosQlai 
contest  are  notorioody  hostile  to  our  own)  was,  during  a  r^eaidenco 
of  some  monlha  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  so  affected  hj  the  evidence 
of  fncti,  ao  ^h«ro  abjurodthe  tenets  of  bis  House,  professed  bin^ 
osll  ««(Hwert  10  ^ genera)  ofinioo,  and  pix>dnced  an  ample  «m| 


WhM  piociso  degree  of  csedil  should  be  attached  to  these  nw 
fftwei  ceiHM take  upo«  us  tosay*  Twice,  with  tfao most pn» 
tflttont¥»n,  luure  wo  vend  eeery  lino  of  diis  poem,  and  twice  have 
isiMfimethopenisel,  <  perplesed  in  the  extreme/ 
I#rd  Oeorge  Nugent  GrenviUe  bns^  it  ie  certain,  published  n 
poem  imder  the  title  of  Portugal ;  but  though  the  stroain  of  verso 
i»  suffieient^jr  smooth,  it  is  so  prodigiously  deep  that  our  pbnnmets 
bave^  in  voiy  few  pieces  indeed,  been  able  to  find  the  bottom;  and, 
notwithstandiog  oaneb  intense  study,  we  iranklv  confess,  that  bad  it 
not  been  for  some  extraneous  assistance,  which  shall  be  hereafter 
gratefully  noticed,  we  could  not  have  ventured  to  offier  any  opinion 
on  the  rnoit  of  a  work,  which  we  could  by  no  means  flatter  our- 
eelves  ihal  we  had  Mt  comprehended* 

The  darimess  is  indeed  so  complete  and  tmintermpted,  that  we, 
at  once,  perceived  thai  it  was  not  produced  by  an  involuntary  con- 
toioi^of  ideas,  but  must  have  arisen  fi-om  a  regular  and  systematic 
design^  formed  on  mature  consideration,  and  executed  with  the  most 
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nebuloiii  felicity.  At  first  we  suspected  that  this  obscurity  mij^ 
have  been  somewhat  too  freely  admitted  as  a  source  of  the  sublime ; 
but  this  could  only  have  Ammed  particular  passages.  Then  it 
occurred  to  us  that  the  noble  author  had  collected  all  the  fragments 
of  all  the  exercises  which  he  had  formerly  sung  in  the  academio 
bowers  of  Brazen-nose,  and  that  we  had  here  the  '  disjecti  memUra 
poetK*  hastily  p«t  together ;  but  this,  too,  appeared  to  be  an  unten- 
able hypothesis ;  for  though  it  would  explain  much  of  the  incohe- 
rence, it  could  not  account  for  the  toul  absence  of  light  under  wfak^ 
die  whole  appears  to  labour.  .    ,.     . 

Another  solution  of  the  di£Bculty  remains,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  may  be  the  true  one.  The  author  appears,  under 
ciit^umstances  of  peculiar  delicacy— his  feelings  are  at  variance 
with  those  of  his  reUitives,  and  what  candour  urges  him  to  speak, 
the  partialities  of  private  kindness  make  him  desirous  of  conccy  nig. 
Appreciating  therefore,  as  we  sincerely  do,  the  painful  struggle  in 
wUch  he  was  involved,  we  are  inclined  not  merely  to  excuse,  but 
almost  to  admire  the  dutiful  confusion  and  pious  obscurity  in  which 
be  has  buried  his  contending  feelings. 

But  *  this  mighty  maze'  is  not,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  '  witfi- 
out  a  plan ;'  and  it  is  but  justice  to  Lord  Geoige  Nugent  GrenviUe, 
to  say,  that  be  himself  prorides  us  with  the  clue,  by  prdixing  a  land 
of  preface  raiscmne  to  the  whole,  a  detached  argument  to  each  of 
the  parts,  and  ex|danatory  notes  to  individual  passages. 

From  all  these  sources  we  learn  that  his  lordship  has  actually 
been  (as  rumor  stated)  in  Portugal,  ^  and  that  the  outline  of  his 
poem  was  suggested'  by  a  walk,  wtiich,  one  fine  evening,  he  took 
ai  that  country.  Of  these  circumstances  we  intreat  the  reader  not 
to  lose  sight ;  for  we  confess,  that  in  the  keenness  of  appetite  with 
whidi  we  opened  the  book,  we  proceeded  at  once  to  the  poetry, 
and  had  actually  read  it  through  without  guessing  at  these,  and  other 
facU,  which  we  afterwards  gleaned  from  the  several  commentaries, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  rendered  our  second  perusal  much 
snore  easy  and  delightful* 

The  poem  opens  with  an  address  to  Portugal,  spoken  by  his  lord- 
aUp  on  die  rock  of  Cintra,  about  sun-set,  on  an  autumnal  evening 
in  1810,  in  which  he  tells  her  '  that  our  feelings  of  enthusiasm. 


-when  faery  bands  have  wrought 


Those  ruddiest  hues  by  poet  Fancy  taught,' 

^should  not  indispose  us  towards  the  consideration  of  the  cause  of 
Portugal  in  all  iu  bearings,  the  character  of  its  assertors,  with  re- 
lerence  to  ito  worse,  as  well  as  its  better  properties'— and  having 
ihus  clearly  explained  his  moral  sensations,  he  proceeds  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenery  aroand  him,  whisb,  we  believe,  for  strength  of 
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iaicb» Mllbwy  of  cokjimiy^  and  aovcl^  o(  ^mMfUmB^km tM. 

fcMn  eiceetied  since  the  d9j8  of  Delia  Cni8ca« 

• I  lamed,  where  Tejo'a  gliaMDerii^  nUttsoh 

a  ..  .    ,       in  Bielting  distance  ottMied  the  dufaioat  beam ; 
Lisbon  sbone  fair,  beneath  Ibe  lively  glow. 
Spread  to  its  parting  glance  her  breast  of  snow. 
;,  And,  as  her  faery  form  she  forward  bowed. 

Woke  the  soft  slumbers  of  ber  native Jloodf 
^  While  ber  white  summits  mocked  the  rude  commaind        ' 

Of  the  dark  hills  that  fence  her  distant  strand/— ]>.  S.  * 
'  Who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  as  if  he  saw  Dsbon  ?  What  ac-- 
curacy,  what  simplicity,  what  truth  of  delineation  !  The  breast  of 
910W,  the  fairy  form,  the  gentle  inclination  forward,  the  playful  nai-' 
veti  with  which  she  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  her  native  flood,  &e^ 
are  circumstances  all  admirably  chosen  and  highly  characteristic. 
But  even  this  beautiful  picture  is  exceeded  by  that  of    Beleoa 

Castle. 

«-'  '  '  '  '  '    •        . 

,  -     '       .  the  embattled  bead 

Of  towery  Belem  in  the  radiance  p%e<^, 
From  fretted  minaret  or  antique  spire. 
Welcome  d\.ht  farewell  glance  of  living  fire, 
AxA  smiled  to  view  its  turrel*8  dazzling  pride. 
In  pictured  lustre  deck  the  answering  tide. — p.  9. 
We  entreat  our  readers  to  admire  the  head  pt  Belem  pbyA 
log  in  the  radiance ;  and  though  we  cannot  much  commend  tha 
liospitaGfy  which  welcomes  a  farewel,  we  are  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  complacent  smile  of  the  old  casde  at  seeing  itself  in  th^  wa^ 
Cer;  a  vanity  the  more  excusable,  as  we  appreheiid  that  he  hever 
did '  see  himself  in  the  answering  tfde^  before,  or  sipce  that  memo- 
rable *  evening/ 

The  convent  of  N.  S.  da  Peniia  next  engages  his  lordship'a  at- 
tention, and  gives  occasion  to  a  strain  of  invective,  in  which,  with 
equal  novelty  and  truth,  he  attacks  the  ^  Tiger  superstition,'  and 
shows  that  convents  were  originally  built  and  are  iftV/ maintained 
by  *  feudal  frenzy'  and  *  regal  rapine,'  for  the  purposes  of  *  shrouded 
imirder,' '  trembling  guilt,'  and  *  dark  remorse/  -^ 

t  An  ordinary  poet  would,  at  the  moment  when  Lord  George  wTot^ 
have  seea  in  Portugal  the  stains  of  more  recent  Mood  tliaet  that 
which  )»iiperstitioB  had  abed ;  he  would  have  seen,  •  raging  far  and 
wide,  flames  which  the  torch  of  bigotry  had  not  lighted  ;  and  he 
night  have  deplored  desolation  not  caused  by  the  blighting  shadd 
of  the  convent*  TheconflagratiDn  of  towns— ^e  devastation  of  whole 
pronoces — the  massacre  of  half  a  people  were  before  his  eyes;  but 
these  uohapp^y  were  real  and  recent  scenes,  atid  I/)rd  George's 
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pbcftff  Jifo^fiiiidMd^ybtilind  for  aolod  entciwi*    In  thi* 

Eiet  seclusioa  and  reilgioiii  liMidcs  of  N.  S.  da  Peliu^  wkicl|d» 
igliib  arnijioc^v^md  fraai  jyafaoalioii,  ha  waa  H  lauura  to  remaoa^ 
ber  all  the  eaarmitiea  of  the '  tyraat  superaaiioo/  aod  to  foiget  the 
teoder  mercies  of  Matiena's  Nivasiott. 

Through  the  next  Reven  fwgea  the  author  proceeds  in  a  high  strain 
of  poetry,  of  which  yxe  humbly  confeis  we  can  give  the  readea 
BO  other  fKscouot  thaa,  that  we  tiiul  in  The  Argument  the  foilowiog, 
pa»8ag[e. 

« The  fj^rformance  of  the  duties  of  religion  by  no  means  neccuanJlif^ 
or  inseparably  connected  with  the  artificial  gloomjnftpired  by  the  aeclu*. 
sion  of  the  cloister.' 

'  Tbe  divine  Bein^  perhaps  to  be  worshipped  with  feelings  of  amorcf 
exalted  devotion  in  his  works,  as  displayed  in  an  extenNive  prospe<;t/    ' 

If  we  could  have  found  the  corresponding  tines  in  tbe  poem,  wa 
should  quote  them,  but  we  have  really  found  it  impossible  to  select 
from  the  seven  pages  any  passage  which  was  capable  of  btaring 
this  or  any  other  meaning.  There  is  iadeoflhsometfatug,  which  to 
our  understanding  is  like  a  sbipwrecb,  but  as  the  argumetU  saya 
nothing  of  any  such  events  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  mtatalLeQ 
die  description  of  some  part  of '  the  cloister'  for  it ;  and  lest  wa 
should  mislead  the  reader,  we  leave  the  choice  to  his  unbiasaaA 
huikment. 

But  whataver  this  passa^  lie  intemfed  to  represent,  we  are  iiol^ 
we  hope,  mistakien  in  selecting  the  following  hnes  as  the  deacriptioii. 
of  an  '  atheist/  whieh  the  arguoiemi  states  u  occurring  in  this  part 
0f  the  poem : 

'  And  thou  poor  hopelesa  wretch  f  ifmck  Aere  /ior/— » 
Too  wise  to  feel,  too  haughsy  to  believe. 
Poor  worshipper  of  something  undrfioed. 
The  wreck  of  genius,  tvuUghtaf  tbe  mind. 
That  seeki  high  bom  above  the  sons  of  men. 
To  pieroe  those  sbades  unsought  by  mortal  ken, 
And  catch  the  unearthy  sounds  of  yonder  sphere. 
Which  crowding  angels  tremble  while  they  hear.'-*-p.  25* 
Of  ihis  picture  (which  is  evidently  intended  as  a  pendant  to  tb% 
portrait  of  superstition^)  we  have  certainly  never  seen  the  ori^oal  r 
of  nhat  immediately  foUowa  we  have  indeed  some  recoUection. 
'  Are  tbtse  thy  triumphs,  this  thy  proudest  aim, 
Tbi«,  that  fir&t  taught  tby  raptured  flight  to  soar 
A^  the  wild  wanderings  of  some  feverish  hour 
Fur  slfovtnaiU[%'s  calm  and  peaceful  bound* 
To  p2Uj»e  and  hover  o'er  a  dark  prufound, 
Where  e'en  conjecture  ends,  in  the  deep  gloom 
Of  doubt  and  death-—' 
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Our  readera  will  ^medimUriy  ptrc^fe  dttt  we  tUbdb  !•  the  weH* 
Inown  loliloquy  in  the  Rofcrt,  wbera  fiogffo  detrri^M  Mowelfi  is 
the  difuract^r^f  Hope^  *  iktioii  by  die  bettonltw  ptd  cf  Detpoo* 
dency,  angiiog  for  impoifiMliliei/  But  thoogli  wc  doMbt,  with  bk 
lordship,  whether  '  auj  tuch  Ibere  Hvc'  as  the  fotegaimf  Ihwt  de* 
•cribe,  there  is  one  passive  that  not  a  litde  distiirbt  ua.  We  flatter 
^•vraeltes  that  we  are  not  obooxlovt  to  tbe  charge  of  atbeitas,  and 

St  we  are  rt»Ily  uoaUe  to  answer  certain  questiofis,  wbicb  owr  mm 
e  Inqi^tor,  with  the  assistance  of  Job,  (upon  whose  patioDOa,  bf 
tbe  bje,  be  piously  calculates,)  propounds  as  infallible  tasia  te  d#« 
electing  foteot  atbekts : 

< Cani»t  tbeu  trace  tbe  Urth  subliae 

Of  infsnt  nature,  or  the  inarch  of  time  ^ 
Tell  bow  the  wakenitig  spheres  in  cuncawe  hitb 
•Pir&t  caught  tbe  strains  ofhesTen-horn  nidody» 
Owned  thro'  the  brij^ninjir  taiilt  its  nyUic  seund. 
And  'gan  wkh  time  iueif  their  eterlasting  round  ? 
And 'till  'tis  given  to  thy  mental  senses 
.  O  «r  beundlesitspaee  to  scan  oa|nipoience  2''-p.  2^ 
Wobnow  not  bow  far  the  noUe  author  nvight  haea  proceeded  m 
ikme  tboological  dtscoaskms,  bad  not  his  rapturoua  adnimtion  off 
tbe  worba  of  nature  fsitunately  broii|ht  a  eork  tree  to  bis  recolleetiois 
«»rf4he  cork  tree  reminded  him  of  Cmtra-^Qntra  of  lisboo-^lis- 
bott  of  all  the  kings  and  qoecM  of  Portugal,  and  bts  Fagaaus,  *  right 
glad  lo  miss  the  lumbering  of  the  wheels'  of  contfoeersy,  gallopa 
#lo«g  tbe  bigb  read  of  ^iataiy,  to  tbe  ceneluBiott  of  ibe  first  part  of 
tbe  poem. 

We  etmoot  enter  iaio  an  eiawrinatioii  of  Ais  portion  of  the  worfc^ 
«or  f enture  to  give  any  sfrniiaa  on  die  mettta  of  tba  Alfonro% 
Emanueis,  Johns,  Joze^^  and  Joachims,  wbo  *  eeme  libe  shadowa 
and  so  depart ;'  because,  unbappiiy,  the  t^o  great  sources  of  in»' 
formation  on  which  we  relied,  are,  on  this  topic,  entirely  at  variance. 
The  Argument  states  these  persons  to  be  *  ancient  Portuguezo 
worthies  ^  the  notes  shew  them  to  be  some  of  die  greateamonstera 
that  ever  scourged  mankind ;  and  as  die  teit  is  equally  irreconcilea- 
ble  with  either  of  these  descriptions,  we  retire  from  the  lesponsibilf- 
tj  of  deeidliq;  between  them. 

The  second  part  of  this  poem  has  all  (he  beandea  of  die  flrtt,  wtdii 
some  which  are  peculiariy  ita  own.  Of  tbe  latter^  tbe  mo^  striking 
is  that,  though  it  sttU  bears  tbe  name  of  Pbrtogali  ilclMly  relatet 
to  tbe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  tbefeam^ 
indeed,  several  patriotic  aMusiooa  in  the  first  part«lao,  but  the  se« 
coodamplifiea  and  f^ieats  them  with  greater  taodaratya.  Tbua»i» 
die  fiirm^r  part  we  read. 
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'  Seaward  T  Btretebed  my  rfew,  whew  Iq  the  iTeAt, 
The  sun  kom  lioeered  on  the  ocean's  breist, 
■   Wh«r«toftlbe  J<2dn<»c  wooed  the  <(|niigirm^  - 
On  the  tmoocbiorfaoe  of  bis  tt^ovtJnt  •»«, 
On  my  own  land  the  evening  seemed  to  «mi^. 
And,  fondly  tarrying,  pause  oVr  Briiain'i  ttUJ — p.  10* 

Thn  b  to  exquisite  that  we  were  not  surprised  that  die  ttitboi^« 
pnitiifity  induced  him  to  insert  it  again  in  the  second  part,  withiligiit 
wriaciona  of  the  expression,  but  none,  %ve  are  gbd  to  obsen^,  of 
theaatning. 

'  Eofl^Iand,  my  country  !-• generous,  great*  and  hrare,  '• 

Tho  At  between  us  yon  .Allantic  ware 

Stretches  hi*  giant  arm— at  evening  sull« 

A^  slow  my  footsteps  climb  yon  heath  clad  hill« 

High  on  its  butting  top  Til  bless  the  miiU 
.    Of  the  laat  beam  that  gilda  my  native  i$ic 

Trace  these,  in  fancy,  o'er  the  waveUa  teat, 

Catch  thy  hint  acceiiU  in  the  wkupering  brcete,'icc. — p.  75. 

When  the  nobk author  ^us imitates  himself,  we  arenot  to  won* 
der,  and  still  less  to  lament  that  he  has  on  several  occaaioBa  co* 
pied  with  great  accuracy  and  taste  several  other  poeta«  In  « 
iiw  instances,  however,  impartiality  obliges  us  to  say,  that  the  imiln* 
tioQ  is  rather  too  close ;  we  doubt  'whether  it  was  prudent  to  adopt 
so  exactly  from  the  Vision  o<  Don  Roderic,  the  description  of  the 
soldiers  of  Eiq^d,  Scotland^  and  Ireland,  and  to  apply  to  the  baU 
4e  of  Bosaco  precisely  theaame  traits  which  Mr.  Scott  had  givett  it 
tiie  battle  of  Albuera. 

We  should  be  sorry,  however,  (without  offence  to  any  poet,)  Aat 
tiord  George  GrenvUle  should  resign  his  individual  style,  and  loan 
any  portion  of  bis  originality.  Could  the  study  of  any  naodd  for^ 
nisb  him  with  more  beautiful  lines  than  the  following  i — 

«  Call  it  not  false,  when  faery  fingemhcd 

Their  twilight  rmoM  o'er  the  wanderer's  head, 
«  And  Feeling  v:ake9  to  momioe'a  pensive  eye 

The  living  image  of  each  kindrea  tie^ 

Call  u  not  fiOse/— p.  77. 

Whence  could  he  copy  such  delineations  of  natural  objects  as  the 
ftUe(witig  f  The  sea  in  a  storm 

.    '  Rbes,  in  foamy  wrath,  his  fixnomng  face 
.     And  bows  the  welkin  to  Us  rude  embface.'—pw  21. 

Thesnn; 

'«——«- red  in  clouds  the  Sun  of  battle  rode, 
k  «  And  ^ear'ii  on  Britain's  front  its  fafottnng/ood.'*-p.4& 

The  moon; 

The  dewy  Moon  a  thankUu  vigil  keeps/.~p.  aS. 
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An  island;    ^ 

'  >    oceaOf  tvith  affectum  wild,         

€la«pt  to  her  heaiHiig  brcait  her  livoorite  chiUL'«^p.  81. 
Stbeep  or  snow  (it  is  not  dear  which)  on  a  mounbun ; 
' the  mountain's  topmost  pride, 

The^^  tract  that  deck$  its  glimmering  side/-— p.  5. 
An  army  marching  through  a  defile ; 

*  — _  they,  who  burst  the  wizard  spell 

Of  nature,  shrined  within  her  peaceful  dell.'— f .  58. 

A  ghost  appearing; 

' But  who  is  he,  who  from  the  wide  expanse 

Of  vmeen  distance  oioves  ?'— >p«  48. 

'    Of  passages  similar  or  even  superior  to  tbese^  the  store  is  inax* 
haustible;  one  is  so  characteristically  exeellent»  that  we  cannot  but 
fecoaunend  it  to  particular  attention — it  is  the  description  of  the 
Aoming  of  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Busaco  wasiougbL 
'  Tba  nmot/iii^  Sim /r^Mfi  ott<  his  heathy  bed. 
In  tearjul  moisture  raised  his  shaded  head ;  .      « 

Paused  in  his  giant  course,  then  bending  slow,  ^ 

Gazed  on  the  embattled  throng  that  moved  below ;  , 

Sought  with  dark  bUish  the  Empyrean's  breast. 
And  veiled  in  purer  air  his  conscious  crest.' — ^p.  55. 

We  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  sun  on  the  d7th  September,  1 810) 
Ao§e,  however,  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  behold  this  uowilting^ 
tearful,  shaded,  giant,  bending,  gazing,  seeking,  blushing,  veiling 
and  conscious  luminary,  mnst  have  assisied  at  his  levee. 

Nil  oriturum  aliiU,  nil  ortum  tale  fittentes. 

But  it  is  in  the  part  of  '  Portugal*  which  relates  to  the  Untied 
Kingdamf  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  author^s  maimer  is  most  strik- 
ing, and  the  feeling  which  causes  it  most  apparent.  Between  the 
husbanding  system  of  his  party,'^and  the  peninsular  policy  of  tbefar 
adversaries,  he  is  so  unwilling  to  decide,  that  we  doubt  whether  ha 
applauds  or  reprobates  the  war  in  Portii^,  and  is  most  inclined 
to  hope  or  to  despair  of  the  public  fortunes  of  his  country. 

Tl^s  moment,  he  haib  Bntain  as 

^      ■       .1.  ^theloye^eat»b^avest»bcst» 
Cradle  of  worth,  of  liberty,  and  rest, 
7bc  last  stout  bulwark  of  a  tottering  world/*p»  81* 

tiM  neat,  he  sees  her 

'  Weigh'd  to  the  earth,— by  countless  foes  opprest. 
The  iron  dint  has  entered  to  her  breast. 
In  fatal  lyMnp  her  gory  ensigns  wave. 
And  Eoropeii  shonrs  are  but  hersoUkrs  gmft^'^f*  82. 
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%96  Torhigtitj  a  PMir«  MMt 

Tben  agtb  Ae  looks  up  a  little,  and  appears  as  one 

*  — whose  forto, 

Lilie  ker  own  oak,  ne'er  Irctnbled  in  tbe  slom>.^^*p.  89. 

The  reader  will  eosily  perceive  that  these  and  simiLar  passegii 
«re  bbrouded  in  oracular 'darkness.  In  our  wish  to  reconcile  tbein^ 
vre  had  recourse  as  usual,  lo  the  wHeh  where  we  fooiidy  in  reference 
lo  this  part  of  the  subject,  two  quetaiioos  from  Exodus,  the  first  of 
which,  as  being  most  to  the  point,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  give. 
''And  the  blood  sbaQ  be  to  you  for  a  token  ypon  the  bouses  where 
jou  are,  and  when  I  see  the  blood  1  Will  pass  over  you,  and  the  plague 
«hall  not  be  upon  you  to  destroy  you  when  1  smite  the  land  ofJBgypt*  *• 
Exodus,  c,  xit.  d.  IS. 

This  exposition  was  net,  at  first  sight,  very  promising ;  but  by  a 
4)arefal  coilatioQ  of  the  note  with  the  text,  we  are  enabled  to  state 
%vllh  some  conMenee,  dbat  the  author's  meaning  nHMt  be  this,  that 
Wi  the  destroying  amel  spared  ihe  houses  that  tpere  marked  wilk 
blood;  10  shall  be  spare  £i^and,  because  she  is  not  marked  wiik 
tUood."*^  lliis  explanation  is  in  tiie  best  style  of  the  aodent  sootb-' 
•ayers:  but  lest  tb^re  should  be  readen  ao  uncandid  as  not  to  admit 
Its  applicability  to  the  noble  lord  s  topic,  we  shall  state  the  eluc^ 
dation,  wliicb  the  argument  affords^  of  these  different  passages. 

'  I  turn  to  the  ccciin,— England— i  be  feelings  of  joy  occasioned  by 
the  recollection  of  our  native  country,  and  ti^  pride  with  which  we 
coaiempkate  her  present  gallant  struggle  in  the  cause  of  Europe,  rxa* 
SAfs  a  lnUe  dam|)ed  by  reflecting  upon  the  scenes  of  amsery  whieb 
mmtahbf  aceompany  war,  uiAcrrvcr  it  i$  fimMd,  9i§  welt  as  upon  the  se* 
vere  and  irretrievable  loss  of  valuable  Uves  she  has  herself  sustained  in 
Its  prosecution.^ 

The  noble  lord  thinks  the  war  perhaps  glorious,  and  we  infer 
ttiftt  be  thinks  it  perhaps  necessary;  but  it  is  perhaps  a  natural 
dbmper  of  the  feelmgs  which  sucA  a  war  should  excite,  to  recollect 
that  war  in  the  abstract  is  attended  with  some  human  misery.  Tbie 
reasDilftig,  which  is  perfectly  clear,  and  irrefragable,  leadu  nis  lord* 
irinp  to  a  conclosiqn  which  approadies  very  nearly  to  the  declared 
epmioA  of  Ms  noble  relatives,  that  as  ^  vrar,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
Jound,  is  attended  with  local  evil,  it  would  be  prudent,  iu^lead  of 
carryii^  it  abroad,  to  permit  it  to  come  amongst  us  lit  home. 


*  It  it  bat' jostiee  to  obterte  tbat  the  tnthor  Is  not  Urn  bafinr  in  ^  frofine  thm 
in  hit  ieriptnnil  r«fereiteeB.  "We  oerer  met  wHh  «  more  i^^rpriwig  iMtaase  of  il* 
lostratioii  1^  an  apt  olaMical  altuHoo,  than  the  roHowing.  • 

*  Nor  route  to  save  tho*  min  sap  the  wall.'— p.  SS* 
This  ia  the  iezt ;  the  note  followi. 

■  ■  I      tanti  tibi  non  rit  opaei 
Omnii  arena  Tagi,  euodqac  in  marS  TohrShtr  aataai 
WtesBi—einwiiri  iyy.iat.ML      ■p.lOSw 
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]lissi«ouigewliiciiQ«gbl  fe^  wioMOTstaWirttteteillyjr  ttsupot 
ibc  Fr«iicb  po '  any  part  of  ibe  continent  of  Eiiropt ;  but  k  any 
Mrj[  pnyfMvly  bo  visited  (as  surgeons  try  experimanu,  *  in  coppoao 
vilr)  on  the  Turks,  Egyptians,  or  Sooth  Americam :  when  dirtctod 
•goidtt  Cioilad  Rodr^o  or  Bodajos,  it  ia  a  msorabia  waste  of 
acreogtb  ;  but  ^hen  wi^^  upno  Alexaniria  or  Boenos  Ayres,  it  k 
good  bttsbaodry  and  0tatesinai>4Uce  rcsolatton. 

The  last  four  llnas  of  the  poem,  in  wbkh  be  tHisnadaf  Bnghmt 
from  totting  ^r  Anna  or  glory ;.  and  in  whieb,  because  the  isstout  uni 
M^j  he  exhorts  her  by  no  means  to  fight ;  till  she  is  CoircfMl  ^figk$ 
foir  ket  Hfif  are  of  so  high  a  stram  of  public  spirit  aa  well  aa  portryv 
Aat  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them. 

'  Lot  olhefii  toil  for  fame,  thy  rettran  rsy 
Beams  yet  itndimmed,  nor  knows,  nor  fears  decay^ 
Vimie  thy  cau«e,  thy  birthright  liberty, 
Fighi  B^Umd  kmM  ^,  and  Uvebut  tobe  free  V-^.  W%. 
We  ttnisc  here,  admonishod  by  our  cootraeting  Kmiti,  condMt 
ms  tei^twrn  of  this  excellent  work.    We  ean  oofy  hope  that  what  wo 
have  aaid  will  not  damp  tba  curiosity  of  the  reader,  oer  iaduco  \am 
lo  take  our  opniioo  upon  a  poens,  wbich  we  promise  himbewill 
6m^  upon  oiie  or  two  perusals,  (we  recommend  two  at  least,) loaa* 
coed  any  idea  that  we  have  bora  able  to  convey  of  it* 

«aHn«9«fsmnmBmi«mm«B«masppsi 

AiiT.  IX»  Observations  on  the  Criminal  Lam  of  EngUmdj  tu.i$ 
rtbUes  to  Capitel  Pumthments,  and  oh  the  Mode  im  nAitJh  it  ie 
adminiitered.     By  Sii  Samuel  Bomilly.     JLandoo. 

THtSable  and  luminous  pamphlet,  nbkh  was  published  twa 
years  ago,  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  public  the  sobstanc^ 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  author  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
^th  February,  18 10,)  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  series  of 
bilfs  to  repeal  the  acts  of  10  and  11  Wdiiam  ill.  12  Anne,  and 
S4  Gko.  IL  wbich  makes  thecrimesof^  privately  stealing  in  a  stiop^, 
goods  of  the  value  of  five  shilliugs ;  or  in  a  dwelling  house,  or  oa 
board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  property  of  the  value  of  forty 
shillings,  capital  felonies/  The  publication  took  place  while  the  fata 
of  the  bills  was  still  depending  in  parliament.  On  the  8d  of  May, 
the  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  capital  punishment  for  the  larceny  io 
a  dweHinff*house  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority.  Soon  after,  th# 
second  bUl,  relating  to  larceny  in  a  shop,  was  carried  in  the  Hous# 
of  Commons  without  a  division ;  but  its  prepress  was  stopped  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one.  At  the  ead6f 
the  same  session,  the  third  bill,  from  the  pressor*  of  busiiMSs,  was 
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givpi  up  Ivithoat  h»viog  come  to  a  find  licuiilg.  The  legidnlnrd 
^oeadon  haTing  been  thus  dbposed  of,  for  a  time,  the  pampUktit** 
•elf  remains  as  a  memorial  of  the  author's  vievrs  and  reasoniags  upov 
one  branch  of  the  criminal  law  of  our  land. 

An  argument  which  submits  tfjicompetent  antboritj,  does  not  im<*> 
mediately  forfeit,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  esteem  either  with  the 
author  of  it,  or  with  many  of  his  reBecting  readers,  who,  although 
Cfaey  delegate  their  public  voice,  reserve  their  judgment  to  tbem« 
•elves.  In  the  present  instance,  if  the  learned  author  still  holdar 
the  same  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justness  of  his  prindpies,. 
He  probably  will  not  consent  to  abandon j  on  the  first  failuie, 
this  attempt  to  humanize  the  laws  of  his  countiy  in  the  few  cases 
where  they  appear  to  have  depaited  from  their  usual  ^rit  of  a  ju- 
dicious and  temperate  severity.  But  were  all  expectatioit  gone,  of 
seeing  his  proposed  improvement  carried  into  efiect,  we  should  only 
be  the  mo're  inclined  to  bear  our  humble  testimony  to  the  principle 
of  it,  and  pay  a  few  literary  obsequies  to  a  fallen  speculatioo* 
t  By  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  oflfences  which  we  have  aireadJ^ 
liescribed  are  punishi|ble  with  death.  •  But  the  statutes  ^hich  eo- 
j^  that  punishment  are  not  put  in  execution,  except  in  a  very  few 
turn  examples.  From  the  records  of  the  criminal  courts,  (Obserr* 
p.  1 1,)  we  find  that,  in  a  period  of  seven  years,  fixMn  1802  to  1909^ 
inclusive,  out  of  508  persons,  capitally  convicted  in  LcMidon  and 
Middlesex,  67  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  these  convictioos 
including,  it  must  be  observed,  every  species  of  capital  offence^ 
By  other  tables  of  information  it  appears  that,  within  the  same  pe* 
irtod,  there  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  trial,  charged  with  the 
crime  of  stealing  in  rfweHing  houses,  1013  persons  ;  of  shoplifting 
859.  The  number  of  capital  convictions  obtained  upon  these  charge* 
is  not  easy  to  be  ascertained ;  but  of  the  persons  so  charged,  one  on- 
ly was  executed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  criminal  courts  at  a  re«i 
cent  time  ;  »nd  froin  them  it  is  plain  that  the  letter  of  the  penal  law^ 
and  the  admimstration  uf  it^  as  to  the  statutes  already  cited,  aie. 
as  wiHely  ai  variinice  %vilh  each  other  as  life  and  death  caa 
be.  Hie  docutnetits  that  have  been  published  are  not  so  com* 
ptete  as  could  be  wi  Jied  in  some  other  points,  but  particularly  in 
that  which  re^ipecis  the  comparison  of  the  actual  convictions  under 
each  statute,  with  the  iiistauces  in  which  the  penalty  luis  been  en- 
forced. But  by  arguing  from  the  two  general  statements  which  wd 
have  ju9t  now  given,  and  assuming,  as  a  probable  conjecture,  tha( 
some  proportion  b^iweeii  a  fourth  and  an  eight  of  the  1872 
charged  with  lltose  larccuies  may  have  been  found  guilty  ff  the 
capital  partp  the  result  will  lie  that  the  law  should  seem  to  noJd  its 
eourte  of  rigour,  wilhotit  any  violent  inequality,  against  the  more 
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atrocious  crimesj  wtiile  tbe  sedtekice  of  it  is  so  rarely  enforced  upon 
the  offences  of  capital  theft,  that  usage  has,  in  fac^  anticipated  that 
repeafof  the  statutes  in  question  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  the 
legislature  to  enact. 

jSTo  one  blames  this  laxity  in  the  administration  of  laws  of  un-> 
ftieasured  and  revolting  rigour.  It  brings  ihem  more  nearly  to  tha 
^int  ivfaere  they  ought  to  be.  It  vindicates  the  national  charac- 
ter;  upholds  the  distinction  between  cruelty  and  justice;  andputs 
die  means  ofredress  on  better  conditions  to  the  commuuity.  Tnosa 
tribunals  which  have  thought  to  keep  order  by  a  i^cious  system  of 
"tindicttve  justice,  have  forgotten  that  such  a  system  maintained  in  vi* 
gour  must  do  away  the  dutiful  respect  and  confidence  which  human 
beings  ought  to  feel  towards  the  laws  under  which  they  live;  tb^t  it 
nust  alienate  the  humane  and  moderate,  who  most  deserve  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  harden  the  minds  of  a  rougher  cast  by  the  spectacle  of  sao* 
guinary  or  frequent  executions.  When  life  is  made  a  cheap  and  vul- 
gar thing  by  the  laws  themselves,  to  what  principle  of  human  nature 
can  they  apply  for  an  effectual  sanction?  It  may  be  right  to  remind 
men  who  are  for  making  thorough  work  in  the  business  of  legislation, 
thai  it  is  better  that  some  evils  should  be  endufed  than  that  others 
should  be  done.  All  punishment  is  a  sore  and  painful  evil,  not 
more  to  the  offender  than  to  the  state  which  inflicts  it.  Not  only, 
therefore,  does  it  become  a  duty  in  tbe  state  to  take  care  that  the 
least  measure  of  punbhment  that  is  sufficient,  be  inflicted,  but 
sometimes  to  foreso  a  remedy,  which  would  put  the  common  sen86 
of  humanity  and,  justice  to  too  severe  a  trial.  Laws  cannot  do 
every  ^ing  we  might  wish,  and  we  do  wrong  in  acting  as  if  we 
thought  they  could  when  strained  to  it.  As  they  are  human  con- 
trivances, partial  inefficiency  cannot  be  a  heavy  reproach  to  them  * 
but  as  they  are  made  by  man  against  man,  extreme  severity  must  be 
40.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  first  duty  of  tbe  legislature  is  to  give 
(be  citizen  protection  in  his  rights  and  property.  Unquestionable, 
however,  as  this  duty  is,  the  performance  of  it  must  foe  attempted 
with  those  abatements  and  qualifications  of  prudence,  which  will 
give  a  more  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  object,  than  a  keen,  morose^ 
and  peremptory  pursuit  of  it  at  all  hazards.  By  no  severity,  in- 
dicted as  well  as  denounced,  could  crimes  ever  be  wholly  exlir* 
pated.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  therefore,  there  may  be  an  iiv* 
crease  of  severity  that  is  a  useless  excess,  and  gains  nothing  but 
odium  and  obstruction  to  the  course  of  justice.  The  true  aim  of 
l^al  rigour  must  be  to  make  a  compromise  with  things  which  it 
caonot  subdue,  and  abate  the  prevalence  of  fraud  and  outrage  so 
far  as  to  render  life  tolerably  secure.  On  this  moderated  scheme, 
wl^cb  agrees  best  with  the  imperfection  of  the  world  in  its  means 
<^  power,  and  its  destiny  of  happmess,  law  may  begin  (b  ecodo* 
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nii^e  bi  die  evils  which  it  is  compelled  to  eoiploy,  and  abate  i 
thing  of  the  sternness  of  its  retaliations  and  intiictions. 
..  Whether  the  three  particular  stattittM  we  hsve  to  consider  wefn 
ever  meant  to  he  literally  executed  has  been  made  a  doubt.  Thai 
they  are  not  executed,  is  the  fact ;  and  that  they  ought  not,  is  on  all 
liajids  admitted.  They  who  are  auxious  for  reform,  think  the  res^ult 
of  the  practice  is  right  in  the  main^  but  desire  to  see  the  sanguinarj 
ft3tute8  abolibhed,  and  other  provisions  introduced  in  thrir  plac# 
more  congenial  to  the  spirit  and  opinions  of  the  age,  and  more  coq^ 
sistent  wiih  the  actual  adminii^traiion  of  justice.  Their  reqjuest 
does  not  seem  very  unreasonable.  They  desire  to  have  JosticA 
done  according  to  the  laws  rather  than  in  spite  of  vhem. 
'  That  lenity,  which  the  sense  and  usage  of  the  times  have  subvti* 
luted  for  a  regular  execution  of  the  law,  is  a  benefit  upon  the 
whole,  but  obtained  at  the  price  of  many  and  great  inconveniences^ 
For,  first  of  all,  in  how  many  in^^tances  do  the  parties  themselves^ 
who  have  been  sufferers,  decline  to  prosecute,  or  to  urge  the  pro* 
aecutiou,  deterred  by  the  inordinate  hardbhip  of  the  fate  to  which 
they  may  by  possibility  bring  the  culprit?  The  loys  of  property 
ii  a  wrong  which  men  do  not  bear  wi^b  vc  ry  remarkable  patience^ 
but  neither  ihe  goading  sense  of  that  wrong,  nor  obedience  to  pub* 
lie  duty,  will  be  strong  enough  to  carry  men  through  the  anxietief 
of  a  capital  prosecution^  unless  they  are  rather  more  vindictive  than 
ihey  otighi  to  be,  or  hardier  patriots  than  can  be  expected.  Whereai 
)t  has  been  said  that  sanguitiary  penalties  rarely  enforced^  can  ia« 
fpire  no  terror;  we  conceive  tbid  to  be  a  uiistake.  They  do  often 
inspire  a  very  effectual  terror  into  the  person  who  is  injured;  though 
it  may  be  doubted  how  far  be  is  exactly  the  proper  object  oi  legal 
intimidation.  Seldom  as  it  is  put  in  force,  the  very  name  and  ap« 
prehension  of  th^  sentence  of  death  is  a  detriment  to  the  caune  of 
justice  with  him,  however  weak  it  may  be  as  a  check  to  the  viola- 
tion of  it  with  the  offender.  In  this  way,  severe  statutes  become 
often  a  charter  ot  impunity  to  the  crin^s  which  they  were  intended 
to  pimish. 

Suppose,  however,  that  a  prosecutor  is  found,  whether  honest  ot 
vindictive ;  that  a  man  who  has  lost  a  piece  of  cotton  from  his  shop^ 
or  a  few  siher  ^ptwiji  ^rom  his  closet,  undertakes,  with  great  lat* 
bour  and  E^xpen^e  to  hunself,  to  push  the  offender  to  the  peril  of 
hii  llfe^  we  are  only  one  step  in  advance,  l^ew  are  so  little  ac- 
qtiainted  with  ibe  proceedings  in  a  court  as  not  to  knl>vv  that  the 
evidince  brought  ihtue  is  way  laid  with  the  same  scruples  which 
impede  the  fir»t  movements  of  the  prosecution;  that  uitnesses  do 
not  unfrequtiitiy  appar  to  disguise  and  N^ithhold  the  truth,  the 
wholt;  of  viiiicb  they  are  sworn  to  speak,  from  the  '  dread  of  swear* 
ttig  awavi'  bow  innijceatly  boeveri  a  mane's  life,  for  a  matter  of  fiv# 
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ahillfngs;*  and  also  tliat  juries,  under  the  same  mfluence  dftendenfess 
towards  that  sacred  deposit  of  life,  have  been  led  to  make  up  thdr 
Terdict  by  some  other  rule  of  judgment  than  that  which  their  oath 
firescrtbes ;  and,  finally,  that  wnen  these  several  arbitrary  correctioda 
have  been  applied  to  the  law,  and  rescued  many  from  it^  grasp,  the 
band  of  justice  is  stayed  towards  others,  after  sentence  pa9^4ed,  and 
^hen  it  is  in  the  \ery  act  to  atrike,  by  the  intercession,  or  the  imme- 
Aate  mercy  of  t^e  bench;  so  that  ihe  whole  train  of  the  judicial 
proceeding  mi^ht  be  taken  for  an  arrangement  to  protect  the  culprit, 
iind  to  save  him,  if  not  from  alt  punibhment,  certainly  from  tbaH 
which  the  legislature  has  appointed. 

Now,  supposing  tfiat  the  ultimate  distribution  of  penal  justice  by 
a  mode  so  extraordinary  is  as  good  to  the  full  for  the  present  mo* 
tnetit,  as  it  would  be  by  an  amended  system,  explicitly  laid  down  in 
law,  which,  however,  u  too  muc  h  to  l>e  Conceded,  still  the  mode 
teems  fraught  with  irregularities  and  inconveniences  which  it  might 
be  expedient  to  corre  n.  The  tone  ni  lenient  and  equitable  deal* 
'ing,  which  has  made  its  way  into  our  courts,  would  be  a  more  sei» 
tcure  and  legitimate  benefit  if  it  were  invested  vnxYi  the  force  of  the 
legislative  sanction  We  have  it  and  have  it  not.  ft  is  only  an  equivo* 
cal  possession.  Being  a  practice,  why  should  it  not  be  a  law  f  ft  ia 
a  wholesome  irregularity ;  why  not  adopt  it  into  the  public  codef 
As  the  matter  now  u,  court:^  of  justice,  moat  contrary  to  their  true 
functions,  become  the  legislative  bodyt  for  such  they  are  wheu 
the  law  18  to  i)e  modified  by  them  in  tlie  application  of  it  to  the 
particular  case,  according  to  measures  and  principles  which  are 
no  where  to  be  found  but  in  their  own  occasional  and  recent  prac- 
tice. Most  thankfully  do  we  acknowledge  that  English  courts  ai% 
iiow  guided  by  an  enlightened  feeling  of  what  is  upright  and 
just.  But  what  security  is  there  for  the  permanence  of  this  spirit  f 
or  for  its  steady  and  uniform  tenour  of  operation,  while  h  cootin- 
lies  f  The  fluctuations  that  may,  nay,  must  ensue,  from  differenceii 
of  character  in  the  judge  or  jury  ;  from  his  particular  course  of  te^ 
gal  observation,  or  his  construction  of  what  the  public  good  ire>> 
quires;  seem  far  to  exceed  those  useful  or  passable  inequaKtiee 
"which  come  within  the  meaning  of  a  reasonable  discretion.  An 
Che  post  focto  law  is  universally  held  to  be  a  grievance;  but  are 
there  not  many  of  the  objectionable  ingredients  of  such  a  law  con«> 
tatned  in  a  practice  which  leaves  it  in  the  breast  of  jurors  or  judgee 
to  decide  by  what  name  the  offence  shall  be  descrit>ed,  and  to  vary 
'the  sentence  from  a  short  imprisonment  to  the  loss  of  lifef  lo 
Ibis  latitude  of  power  the  joint  interpretation  of  the  several  meiA- 
Ibers  of  the  court  does,  to  all  interits  and  purposes,  make  the  law, 
for  the  imme(&ate  ease;  aa  interpretation  which  is  quite  apreeafiovi 
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$oA  OKkkm  thiiVif>Mrded  by  no  posHnre  niksftf  stttiitc;^  pt^cektrnt, 
•r  any  other  aiitbeotic  and  systeinatic  directioo. 

It  IS  a  trutb  we  all  believe^  that  koowo  aod  written  laws  are  the 
only  safeguvd  of  liberty^  justice,  and  public  orders  It  it  another, 
.!«  Tittle  to  be  denied^  that  no  provisional  wisdom  can  draw  out  a 
plan  of  statutes  so  complete  in  the  enuraeration  of  the  lower  i^enere 
and  species  of  crime  as  to  present  a  definite  idea  of  the  guilt  aod 
measure  of  punbbment  that  shall  tally  f  xactly  with  the  real  oeac^ 
and  reduce  the  whole  affair  of  justice  to.  a  technical  reference  to  tha 
statute-book.  A  legislative  Linnaeus  is  out  of  the  <iHe8tion.  The 
operose  detail  could  never  be  carried  far  enough  for  the  end  in  view, 
though  it  might  soon  be  done  to  au  extent  which  would  cramp  the 
interests  of  justice,  and  might  lower  that  high  sense  of  duty  and  the 
superior  intelligence  which  are  now  seen  upon  the  bench,  so  greatly 
.  to  the  public  benefit.    . 

'.  Both  of  these  maxims  being  eqtially  true,  and,  perhaps,  eqmdly 
important,  it  remains  to  harmonize  them,  and  make  them  act  to- 
l^etber.  How  far  each  should  be  studied  is  difiicult  to  define  in 
words,  and  is  best  determined  by  the  occasion.  But  we  hope  that 
no  statesman  will  content  himself  with  standing  exclusively  on 
either  of  them  alone,  or  contend  so  much  for  the  ascendency  of  the 
one  as  virtually  to  set  the  other  aside.  On  the  judicious  accommop- 
dation  of  .conflicting  principles,  and  a  mixed  feeling  for  different 
ends,  depends  almost  every  thing  practically  useful  in  matters  of 
jgovernment  and  legislation.  Society  exists  by  the  union  of  restraint 
and  freedom ;  and  there  must  be  more  or  less  of  these  two  qualities 
in  every  subordinate  function  in  it.  But  those  who  plead  for  the 
expedience  of  bringing  the  administration  of  the  penal  law  more  pre- 
cisely  under  the  dominion  of  known  restrictions,  can  hardly  be 
ibought  to  encroach  too  far  on  the  freedom  of  courts,  when  they  ex- 
cept from  it  the  general  commutation  of  life  and  death,  and  would 
take  from  them  the  power  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  which,  of 
iheir  own  accord,  they  forbear  to  execute  above  once  in  three  or 
four  hundred  times.  Nor  is  it  a  reform  that  threatens  to  encumber 
the  statute  law  very  grievously,  wbeu  they  would  select  some  of  ^le 
chief  and  palpable  differences  which  common  sense  might  point 
jpiit,  in  the  enormity  of  the  same  general  offence,  and  make  those 
idi&rences  the  subject  of  a  distinct  enactment*  In  doing  which 
^thegf  would  willingly  avail  themselves  of  every  light  and  assistance 
that  can  be  had  from  a  review  of  what  haa  been  the  practice. 
.  But  it  is  urged  that  the  threat  of  death  is  of  use,  under  all  the 
iofrequency  of  it;  that  men  fear  what  majr  be  inflicted  be  it  ever 
so  seldom.    We  may  well  hesitate  to  adnui  this;  for,  consideriog 
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t{p>  perventt  mi  infttvtted  caktilatioos  which  the  folly  of  a  dk; 
iKUiest  auod  10  luiowa  to  indulge,  and  the  rMooteseM  of  xh%  chance 
iipoQ  aaj  calciilatiop,  as  far  as  ibeae  statutes  are  coocetaedy  wa  may 
doubt  whether  a  w(le  crime  have  been  diecked  by  the  odd 
e«aa^)]e  or  two  which  mmy  have  been  made  in  the  meaiory  of  the 
pft^m  house^-pUmderiagaod  shop-lifting  practice.  In  the  debate 
between  villany  and  prudence,  such  sobtary  examples  pass  perhaps 
for  tilttf  or  iioihkig— If  they  are  e? en  rememberiNl  at  all ;  wmi  yet 
ibeeffioacy  of  them  has  been  rated  so  highly,  that  the  great  stiesa 
of  the  l^islalive  question  has  been  laid  upon  them*  But  if  we 
take  into  account  the  greater  promptitude  there  would  be  to  pursue 
the  offence,  when  the  capital  threat  was  completely  done  away^ 
we  may  rest  satisfied,  that  nothing  would  be  lost  to  the  laws 
on  the  score  of  useful  fear.  A  person  high  in  station,  and  whose 
opioioiu  on  the  whole  of  this  subject  deserve  the  greatest  de« 
fereace,  has  observed,  indeed^  that  in  the  experience  of  criminied 
courts  no  unwiilingneis  can  be  seen  in  prosecutors  to  do  their  ut- 
most against  the  criminal.  It  is  very  material,  however,  to  remark^ 
that  if  this  obeervation  be  correct  still  it  can  be  made  only  on  tbosd 
^^o  stir  a  prosecution  and  brmg  it  into  court.  The  many  who  ac« 
eept  their  loss,  and  do  not  choose  to  punish  themselves  by  becom- 
ing prosecutors,  are  not  seen  in  that  place. 

But — there  is  danger  in  every  change.  The  salutary  mistrust  of 
innovation  is  a  feeling  we  do  not  wish  to  see  impaired.  Let  every 
change  that  is  proposed  bring  with  it  the  strongest  credentials ;  let 
it  be  shewn  to  be  hot  only  good  in  the  design,  but  safe  by  its  agree- 
flMDt  with  what  we  already  enjoy.  It  may  be  good  in  the  abstract ; 
bttt  not  for  us :  we  may  have  prejudices  or  interests  of  another 
kind,  which  may  be  shocked  by  the  intrusion  ol  the  benefit.  Bat 
what  is  there  in  all  this  caution  which  is  not  fully  secured  in  the 
amendment  before  us  i  That  amendment  goes  to  establish,  by  the 
I^isiature,  what  is  already -adopted  by  a  precarious  practice.  Tlie 
previous  dispositions  of  men  and  things,  which  are  wanted  for  the 
sober  conduct  of  every  improvement,  are  hero  all  in  being  already; 
in  the  very  same  persons  and  functions  that  are  to  be  the  medium 
of  the  change.  And  although  it  may  appear  to  some  a  matter  of 
little  moment  whether  we  hold  a  benefit  by  a  law,  or  a  custom 
against  a  law ;  by  a  sufferance,  or  a  sanction ;  we  are  not  ashamed 
<^  pfeferring  the  direct  and  unequivocal  assurrnce  of  the  puldic 
faith  in  a  d^laratory  law  as  the  best  basis  for  a  beneficial  practice. 
'  If,  for  nothing  else^  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  it  ap- 
pears desirable  that  the  law  should  be  altered.  Are  we  safe  when 
jurors,  who  are  to  l>ear  a  part  in  doing  justice,  are  laid  under  a 
temptation  to  violate  and  elude  the  strongest  pledge  of  it  ?  If,  in 
Uiezeal  of  their  humanity,  they  have  returned  verdicts,  as  they  often 
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bave,  which  i§  not  etty  to  reconcile  with  their  oath,  we  mim  |K>int 
to  the  law  for  corrupthif;  \U  own  spring.  This  it  dtme,  imfeed,  for 
the  lake  of  nercy ;  and  the  Gatuistry  of  the  virtues  is  not  so  bad  aa 
perjury  that  it  urilful  or  corrupt.  But  the  wiktr  method  would  be, 
to  relieve  them,  as  fiu-  at  maybe^  from  the  occasioB  of  cMcaniiig 
between  their  duties,  and  lay  the  way  of  mercy  ONve  open  to  them, 
aioce  they  will  break  the  fences  to  get  at  it. 

So«ie  remarkable  evidence  of  this  evil  is  given  1^  Sir  S.  Romilljr 
tn  a  note  subjoined  to  his  pamphlet,  from  which  we  shall  make  an 
extract  or  two. 

'  III  the  year  1751-2,  which  wait  only  thirty-two  years  after  the  act  of 
King  William,  and  only  sixteen  after  the  aa  of  Queen  Ann,  a  period 
during  whicb  there  bad  scarcely  been  any  sensible  diminution  in  the 
value  of  money y  it  appears  from  the  sesbions  papers  that,  of  thirty- 
three  per  !>oiiS  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  privately  insbops^ 
wareboiisest  or  stableji,  go<Kls  to  the  value  of  five  sbilling«  and  upwards, 
only  one  was  convicted,  twelve  were  acquitted,  aod  twenty  were  found 
guilty  of  the  theft,  but  the  thio^  stolen  were  found  to  be  worth  leas 
than  five  shillings.  Of  tifty  two  persons  tried  in  the  same  year  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  for  stealing  in  dwell in^^-houses,  money,  or  other  property, 
of  the  value  61  forty  shillings,  only  six  were  convicted,  tweoty-lhjvo 
were  acquitted,  and  twenty-three  were  convicted  of  the  larceny,  but 
saved  from  a  capital  puni4iiiient  by  the  jury  btatmg  the  stolen  pn>perty 
to  t)e  of  less  value  than  forty  shilling**.  In  the  following  years  the 
Aumbers  do  not  dlfter  very  materially  from  those  lu  the  year  1731. 

'Some  of  the  cH«es  which  occurred  about  this  time  are  of  such  a 
kind,  that  it  itidiffictilt  to  imagine  by  wh»t  caHiistry  the  jury  could  hare 
been  reconciled  to  their  verdict.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  a  few 
•f  them.  Elizabeth  Hobb^  was  tried  m  >eptember  I73tf,  for  stealings 
^10  a  dwelling-house  one  broad  piece,  two  guinea^,  two  half  guineas, 
and  forty -four  bh^llin^  in  money.  She  contested  the  fact,  and  the  jury 
found  her  guilty,  but  found  that  the  money  stolen  was  worth  only 
thirty-nine  bhiilings.  Mary  Bradley,  in  May  17 S2,  was  indicted  for 
stealing  in  a  dwelling-bou^e,  lace  which  she  had  ofiered  to  sell  for 
tweire  guineas,  and  (or  which  hhe  had  reftised  to  take  eight  guineas; 
the  jury,  however,  ^\ho  found  her  guilty,  tound  the  lace  to  be  worth  no 
more  than  thirty-nine  shillings.  William  Sherrington,  in  October  1732, 
was  indicted  for  stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods  which  he  bad  ac- 
tually sold  for  11.  6s.  and  the  jury  found  that  they  were  worth  only 
.4s.  lOd. 

'  Inthecaseof  Michael  Allom, indicted  in  February  1753,forpriTalely 
•iealmg  in  a  shop  forty-three  dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  value  SI.  10s.  It 
was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  sold  them  for  a  guinea  and  a  liaif,  torn 
wituess  who  was  produced  on  the  trial,  and  yet  the  jury  tound  him  gudty 
of  stealing  what  wab  only  of  the  value  of  4s.  iCki.  In  another  casct 
that  of  George  Dawson  and  Joseph  Hitch,  also  indicted  in  1-ebruary 
1733,  it  appeared  that  the  two  pri^oners,  in  comparry  together  at  the 
same  time,  stole  the  same  goods  privatdy  in  a^ahup,  aiid  the  jury  found 
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V&e  isuijty  to  the  amoant  of  i:».  lOd.  axn)  the  other  to  the  aoftmiot  of 
5ii  that  u,  that  the  same  goods  were  at  one  and  the  same  oaoment  of 
difiereot  values.  This  monstrous  proceedint^  is  accounted  for  by  find* 
Ing  that  Dawson,  who  wa-  capitally  convicted,  had  bt^en  tried  before  at 
the  aaoie  seukmi  for  a  t imihir  ol!ei«ce,  and  had  been  conricted  of  steaU 
iogf  to  the  amount  only  of  4f.  lOd  The  jury  ncem  to  have  thought^ 
lliat  having  had  the  benelk  of  their  indukenre  once,  he  wa*  not  en« 
titWd  to  it  a  second  time,  or  id  other  words,  that  having^  once  had  a 
pmrdon  at  tiMir  haod^  be  had  no  fother  chmt  upon  their  mercy/-^ 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think  ve  are  reciting  here  the  verdicts  of  * 
foroier  time.  As  the  Bench  then  was  little  in  the  habit  of  ap* 
plying  for,  or  exercising  the  prerogative  of  mercy^  the  jury  must 
bave  felt  that  it  rested  almost  entirely  with  them  to  decide  upon  tht 
prisoner's  fate.  Tlie  general  lenity  of  the  judge  has  now  stiper* 
•eded  a  good  deal  of  their  extra-official  service*  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  they  are  still  ready  in  many  cases  of  lighter  guilt  t» 
iave  the  criminal  by  a  forced  mitigation  of  their  verdict,  ratber  than 
make  over  the  whole  of  the  act  of  grace  to  another  quarter.  In  tbft 
tittle  that  we  have  seen  ourselves,  such  appears  to  have  been  their 
leaoiog.  The  fact  is  probable  in  itself.  And  many  who  speak' 
fkom  larger  and  legal  experience  affirm  it.  To  recal  juries  there* 
fore  to  their  precise  duty,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  ose  ioduceoMOt 
to  swerve  from  it  taken  away. 

By  whatever  cause  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  is  turned 
afloat,  the  discredit  and  evil  consequence  of  it  are  apparent ;  but 
they  are  the  worst  when  the  supreme  officer  of  justice  bears  him* 
self  an  unsteady  hand.  Yet  it  has  occurred  that  criniioaJs  have  beea 
fried  for  one  and  the  same  offence  in  which  tliey  w^re  equally, con- 
cerned, and  went  hand  in  baud,  but  being  tried  by  different  judges 
have  learnt  that  equal  guilt  is  by  no  means  sure  of  receiving  equals 
ptiotabment.  A  case  in  illustration  of  this  b  given  (Observ.  p.  18.> 
with  the  names  of  the  judges  and  the  circuit ;  so  strong  a  case  ia-» 
deed  that  we  shall  not  quote  it  in  words  :  but  the  result  was,  that 
without  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  act,  or  the  character,  of  the  two 
criminals,  one  was  sentenced  to  a  few  months  imprisonment,  the. 
other,  who  came  before  a  different  judge  at  the  next  assizes,  was 
transported.  Choosing  rather  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  particular 
case,  as  it  is  a  recent  one,  we  take  the  right  of  alluding  to  it  so  far 
as  to  urge,  that  since  no  rectitude  or  purity  of  inteutiop  iu  the 
wisest  men  will  guide  them  to  think  and  decide  alike,  the  legisla* 
ture  is  bound  to  xome  forward  ia  aid  of  their  duties,  and  giant 
tbeoi  the  benefit  of  instructions  to  act  by.  While  the  other  courts 
have  a  fixed  usage,  a  doctrine  or  a  body  of  precedents  to  enahls' 
theai  to  iaterpret  what  the  law  says,  or  supply  what  it  does  not  say, 
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Irith  tmmt  kmd  of  •yttcm  and  order ;  the  crimhilJ  codAti^  IM  «fe 
ebarged  with  the  execution  of  the  three  extreme  petuit  stat«tet  ii« 
are  consideiing,  have  at  this  day  neither  compass  nor  meridfam  to 
steer  by^  but  are  tossed  between  a  rigid  hm  and  a  lax  practice,  tfii 
all  the  chasm  between^  filled  op  with  varieties  of  anomalous  judg- 
ment mitigations,  equiuble  aboscs,  and  ci«ws  aKamplas ;  the  theonr 
and  principle  of  which  are  no  where  recorded,  faamg  vanishad  witn 
the  circuit,  or  the  judge  who  acted  upon  them.  Whepfr  die  kiisfti 
highway  ends,  and  nothing  is  left  but  to  strike  out  uponiliecoa^^ 
mon,  we  know  what  a  choice  of  tracks  are  always  to  be  seen,  to 
perplex  the  traveller  who  has  his  vray  to  seek ;  and  people  are 
agreed  that  a  few  finger  posts  would  be  a  clear  improvement.  A 
new  judge  in  a  criminal  court,  who  has  to  administel'  the  acts  of 
lO  and  1 1  William  III.  and  1^  Anne,  is  placed  in  the  same  situa^' 
tion ;  and  die  reasons  are  not  very  obvious,  why  the  legislature 
should  decline  to  take  a  survey  of  the  open  country  he  has  to  trav^ 
leaving  him  wholly  to  rely  on  his  own  sense. 

And  so  much  for  the  considerations  that  prevail  with  us  for  lilt 
expediency  of  repealing  these  statutes,  and  declaring  the  law  a-new 
more  explicitly,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

'  But  as  the  author  has  taken  something  of  a  wider  range  in  Ins  re* 
marks,  which  were  only  preliminary  to  the  debate  upon  the  direct 
question,  we  ought  perhaps  to  extend  our  line  a  litde  farther,  to  no-* 
tice  some  of  his  general  or  collateral  topics* 

If  in  an  aignment,  which  has  raised  the  opinion  we  had  tois^* 
tatned  before  of  the  author's  energy  and  sagacity  of  mind,  there  &e' 
any  thing  we  could  wish  to  see  altered,  it  is  an  occasional  symptom 
of  more  favour  than  we  think  is  due  to  a  plausible  theory  which  pro-^ 
fesaes  to  punish,  according  to  the  moral  guilt  of  the  ofitence.     Law* 
and  ethics,  friendly  as  they  are  to  each  other,  cannot,  we  apprehend, 
be  brought  into  so  strict  a  union.     Although  the  laws  are  in  the 
mass,  a  promulgation  of  moral  duty,  and  to  some  men  the  only 
code  of  duty  ;  yet  after  all,  they  are  apt  to  be  very  indifferent  mo-^ 
ralists,  because  while  they  teach  men  to  abstain  from  rapine,  theft' 
and  violence,  their  chief  design,  at  least  in  all  great  and  populoua* 
states  it  must  be  so,  is  to  preserve  the  peace  and  civil  welfiare  of  the, 
community,  and  to  take  care  of  the  rights  of  those  who  may  suffer 
injury,  more  than  the  conscience  of  those  who  may  do  it.     Here  is 
a  wide  difference  then  in  the  object  of  law  and  morals.  ^ 

Again,  the  depravity  of  some  crimes  is  on  a  par  with  the  incon-^ 
veniettce  of  them.    They  pour  forth  all  their  poison  on  the  world,  | 
aod  are  immoralities  and  nuisances,  at  once,  in  the  same  degree. 
Bat  in  others  there  is  no  common  measure  between  the  public  de-^' 
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respect  tbe  private  aod  the  |>oliticBl  ^tliieft  wilt  v«r j. 

N^y  barsb  as  it  ma^  aomidf  th^  artificial  law  of  socletyi  And  die 
tiatofal  law^  are  sotnetmiea  obl%ed  to  judRe  of  tbe  same  actions  on 
|mDGlpIes  directly  opposite^  abd  with  tbe  best  reason  for  it.  IVhat 
n  there  that  can  extenuate  a  crime  more  in  the  eye  of  nature,  than 
if  it  be  done  mider  a  strong  and  general  temptation ;  and  it  it  b(B 
eaiy  to  commit,  and  hard  to  be  discovered  ?  Yet  tbeM  a^  the  iftrj 
circuaoataHces  which,  in  the  abstract  view  of  tbe  p^nal  law,  become 
aggravations.  It  undertalLes  to  check  somettiing  that  is  attiisi :  temp* 
tations,  bdticemenu  and  facilities  only  irritate  it,  therefore,  to  more 
figorooB    coetcion.      It   has  to  deal  with  a  numerous  host  of 

nenormitiei  which  could  nev^r  be  pursued  In  the  deiiU  one 
^  le;  bnt  since  noon  the  whole  they  make  a  serious  invasion 
on  the  public,  it  is  obliged  to  arM  itself  with  the  greater  terrors,  to 
keep  them  down  by  the  competidioos  policy  of  severe  exaitople  :  a 
policy  which  is  just,  t>ecause  it  is  necessary,  and  doet  the  tUng  iti« 
tended  withtlie  lM»t  expense  of  homan  suffering. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  has  drawn  a  contrast  between  the  unequal  mea^ 
ures  of  guilt  ana  punishmebt  in  the  case  of  a  guardian  Wh6  Meals 
the  property  of  bis  ward,  and  a  shop-lifter  who  takes  a  few  yards  of 
lace  or  ribbon,  and  nothing  cati  be  more  defective  than  ou^  faw,  if 
these  crimes  ought  to  be  punbbed  according  to  dieir  c<^m^aradve 
deserts. 

Tbe  violation  of  a  gnardian^s  trust  is  certamly  a  crime  of  stfch  a 
kind  as  infinitely  to  surpass  the  every-day  matter  of  the  antials  6f . 
lirceny.  But  if  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  make  a  neW  adjust- 
ment of  the  laws  between  these  two  offences,  ^till  we  could  t^  iio 
means  consent  to  make  the  moral  scale  the  rule  of  punishment  for 
them.  Without  refining  too  much,  these  objections  to  it  seete 
▼alid.  Breach  of  trust  in  a  guardian  b  not  likely  to  be  common.  He 
is  a  selected  person  ;  and  the  selection  almost  ensures  the  trust. 
If  the  opportutiit^  to  offend  be  great,  so  is  the  chance  of  detection ; 
and  flagrant,  utipitied  shame,  the  consequence.  These  are  checks 
to  every  one;  but  most  powerful  in  a  rank  of  life,  wbei'e  character 
h  the  great  stake  :  by  die  spontaneous  action  «f  these  caused,  the 
viliany  is  fettered ;  dnd  when  it  bresks  out,  putiished  loo  ;  s6  fluSt 
wbatremains  to  be  dbne  by  positive  law  i3  so  niUch  the  less. 

It  wou^d  not  dien  be  a  preposterous  letilty  in  the  law,  but  a  wiiife 
and  eq^uitable  temperament  of  its  power  towalxis  the  several  iiitere^ 
it  lias  m  charge,  to  vary  its  penames  according  to  some  (Closer  coii* 
struction  of  what  it  ought  to  do,  than  can  be  drawn  from  an  e^ 
mate  either  6t  the  pecuniary  amofunt,  or  the  intriltsie  toirpitude  6r 
thetfieft.  PeaaV  sanctions  are  only  auiiliarj  ta  Ae  othw  intimiuta 
by  which  men  are  gotenitd:  and  mm  ditMt  fcfget,  that  such  r»< 
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^atminte  tre  io  beings  before  W6  can  proceed  to  pair  ciioietaiid  pen- 
.  alties  together  by  aiij  scheme  of  iDatheDmtical  ratio. 

The  primary  social  restraints  which  exist  iudepeudcDtlj  of  laWf 
and  contain  in  them  the  best  spirit  of  society^  will  always  deserve  to 
bave  the  appeal  first  made  to  them,  wherever  they  can  be  supposed 
to  act  with  any  force  at  all ;  and  to  have  their  paramount  value  at- 
Inowledged  on  the  face  of  the  statute  book  ;  first,  by  its  declining 
to  take  the  cause  out  of  their  cognizance ;  or  next,  by  shewing  it- 
self unwilling  to  stigmatize  the  faUure  of  their  authority,  by  ten* 
deringin  their  place  the  grosser  and  more  shocking  kinds  of  punish- 
ment* And  as  laws,  when  they  are  once  made,  ought  to  be  ex- 
ecuted with  unrelenting  impartiality  between  man  and  man,  it 
seems  the  more  necessary  to  provide  m  making  them,  not  to  tarnish 
the  better  orders  and  motives  of  society.  On  this  account,  however 
we  may  detest  the  guardian  who  defrauds  his  ward,  or  the  gov 
emor  who  plunders  a  province,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  them 
tried  under  a  statute  of  larceny  ;  or  read  their  names  among  the  con- 
victs sentenced  to  hard  labour  on  board  the  hulks,  or  in  a  peiiiten* 
tiaj^  house. 

But  we  have  been  opposing  an  idea  of  criminal  law  concerning 
which  we  are  not  certani  whether  it  be  really  adopted  by  the  author^ 
or  only  employed  by  him  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  in  a  turn 
of  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Paley,  whose  whole  doctrine  on  crimes 
and  punishments  he  has  endeavoured  to  refute. 

it  may  be  officious,  and  not  perfectly  safe  for  us  to  step  in  be- 
tween two  such  disputants,  and  try  to  make  their  differences  appear 
not  quite  so  great  as  one  of  then>  might  lead  us  to  imagine,  by  the 
very  exact  and  elaborate  refutation  of  his  opponent,  which  be  has 
attempted  :  and  yet  only  to  hint  a  belief  of  this  kind  would  be  less 
respectful  than  to  state  the  grounds  of  it :  which  we  shall  therefore 
do,  as  briefly  as  we  can. 

Dr.  Paley"*  is  the  advocate  of  a  system  which  *  assigns  capital 
punishments  to  many  kinds  of  oiTences,  but  inflicts  it  only  upon  a  few 
examples  of  each  kind.'  in  this  view  he  includes  the  great  body  of 
our  capital  statutes  collectively;  many  of  which,  or  rather  most  of 
them  were,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  and  still  conUnoe  to  be  ex- 
.ecuted,  frequently  enough  to  make  the  dread  of  Uie  law  ve^  sen- 
sibly felt.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  crimes  the  most  atrocious,  as 
murders,  rapes,  burning  of  houses,  and  forgeries ;  but  also  of  sheep- 
stealing,  horsestealing,  buiglaries,  and  highway  robberies,  which 
are  punished  with  death  in  a  number  of  instances  sufficient  for 
an  operative  example.  What  is  the  kind  of  proportion^  we  can 
learn  only  by  a  rude  estimate,  of  which  the  elements  are,  that 

"  ■       »■  III ■■  *  I  I       ,  I  I    I 

*  MoMl  Rulastpky,  iKwiK  vL  •.  9. 
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Ottt'of  52S  peraontf  eapttaliy  cooricted  for  crloMs  of  «Tc»y  deicrtp*' 
tioQ»  aboat  an  eigblfa  suffered  the  seotence;  bat  tince  there  are  hi- 
cltided  HI  this  accouot  the  convktkMift  for  Jarceoy,  which  probably 
made  up  half  of  the  whole,  wbnvas  only  one  executton  for  larceny 
took  place;  it  foliowt  that  the  grants  of  mercy  for  other  ctimes  mua 
have  been  in  a  much  lower  proportion  than  that  general  averq^a 
vrould  indicate,  and  perhaps  did  not  exceed  three  casea  out  of  four« 
"iTbe  whole  balance  of  the  calculation  is  deranged  by  the  smgie  arti*' 
de  of  the  larcenies  being  included  ;  on  one  side  they  double  the  eon* 
vicUons^  while  on  the  fatal  side  of  the  account  there  is  only  a  unit  to 
be  added  for  them. 

Now  had  the  question  been  put  to  Dr.  Paley,  whether  be  would 
defend  a  statute  which  creates  a  omital  theft>  with  the  condition  of 
the  sentence  being  almost  universally  remitted ;  it  is  clear  from  tha 
whole  tenour  of  his  principles  that  he  would  have  given  his  voice 
for  the  repeal  of  that  mockery  of  legal  terror.  In  hU  system  there, 
was  some  mxlerate  proportion  between  the  frequency  of  executing, 
and  remitting  the  law.  The  fact  as  he  took  it  ajMi  has  expressed  it, 
supposes  the  ratio  to  be  one  to  ten :  which^  notwithstanding  the 
coi^dence  of  adventiurers  in  crime,  will  not  make  such  a  tempting 
*.  lottery/  as  every  one  must  allow  is  now  open  for  speculators  upon 
the  property  of  shops  and  dwelling  houses*  Dr.  Paley*s  work  was 
written  abotit  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  sentence  of  the  law  was 
much  inore  steadily  inflicted,  even  upon  the  larcenies  in  question, 
diab  it  is  at  the  present  day;  and  by  referring  to  his  exoressiont, 
which  are  of  this  sort, — *  By  this  expedient,  few  actually  sufEer- 
death,  whilst  the  dread  and  danger  of  it  hang  over  the  crimes  of 
many. — ^The  tenderness  of  the  law  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of— « 
The  life  of  the  subject  is  spared  <is  far  as  the  purposes  of  restraint* 
and  intimidation  permit;' — we  may  be  satisfied  he  never  meant  that 
crimes  which  are  committed  every  day,  should  be  intimidated  by  a 
threat  to  be  put  in  force  once  in  six  or  seven  years.  In  short,  he  de- 
fends sanguinary  statutes,  as  useful,  according  to  a  certain  standard 
of  mixed  severity  and  relaxation  which  he  had  in  bis  muid  when  he 
wrote ;  that  standard  cannot  be  pretended  to  exist  in  the  present 
atgument — the  conclusion  is  undeniable,  that  bis  authority  is  so  &r 
from  being  opposed  to  the  immediate  motion  which  Sir  S.  Romilly 
was  about  to  make  in  parliament,  that  it  might  fairly  have  been 
quoted  in  favour  of  it. 

But  on  the  extent  of  discretionary  power,  in  general,  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  to  a  criminal  court,  these  two  authors  differ 
bciyond  all  hope  of  reconciliation.  Dr.  Paley  had  no  conception 
of  a  dispensing  power  which  was  to  contravene  a  statute :  but  he 
hIsTaketithratari&r latitude^  18  Sirs*  Romilty  does  ef  strictness. 
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Hm  Mf  wod4  make  the  judge  tbe  inMlm  arbitfeter  ot  ik*  hm^ 
Tht^oAm  wottld  make  tke  legMlaltire  tbe  virUttl  frndrnti  or  to  «ni 
kkowp|b>oibklingwagr,tlie1aiwJKiddketkenJe;  dieraiaaati— 
•fkftbecxoepdoB.  Upeodieabatraet  qiiettsoii  wefceHMedenbl 
in  enbtacbg  it  at  a  safer  ptinoiple  to  Danrow  rather  than  to  mtiafgm 
the  ftenwawiaw  of  a  judge,  audi  to  fraie  the  kwa  fai  mttt  k  iway  thai 
thegr  nuiy  be^  not  with  litoral,  hot  mibataatial  exaetnaM,  a  knowB^ 
fteadj  aiid  ioMnittable  mle.  A  leoae  adniiiMttratloo  of  lanr  umWm* 
dicta  the  first  notioos  we  have  of  justioe,  which  ao  nan  cne?  tiMMq^ 
ofbatassoaMthinguniliMrai  and  fixed.  Take  this  cfaaradse  fimn 
tbe  law,  and  however  it  may  inspire  dread,  it  oertainly  wiii  nei^ 
■and  respect 

At  the  same  time,  for  every  purpose  of  praotieal 
washoold  think  it  tlie  best  policy  to  pot  tbe^estion,  both  as  •• 
disoretienary  power,  and  every  other  arraagem^pl,  on  eaeh  meaann^ 
alep  by  step :  otherwise  the  best  general  principles  may  only  mia^ 
lead  tis,  as  none  stumble  oftener  thm  those  who  areoonstanliy  look- 
ing at  the  stars. 

It  was  no  longer  ago  than  tbe  year  1 808  that  the  ofienee  of  taki^f 
pflrateiy  from  &e  person  above  the  value  of  twebepenca  wns  pnn* 
ishable  with  death.  So  ^  was  before  the  conquest;  oniytfaenawns 
n  ransom,  and  he  who  could  pay  it  saved  his  Hfe,  But  in  tba  ttato 
of  Henry  1.  it  was  made  strictly  eapiui,  and  in  the  reign  of  Eliaa 
bath  debarred  the  benefit  of  clergy;  and  then  neither  ranaamner 
Naming  would  do.  During  many  i^  rdgoy  and  aftsr  the  value  <o^ 
tlmt  sum  was  shrunk  te  nodiing,  we  continued  in  love  with  tbe  old 
Saxon  denomination,  and  men  were  exeeuted  aeoordiagto  tboaoi 
tedikivian  comparisons  of  life  against  money,  or  saved  by  the  i 
reipt  mercy  of  the  court.  *  Sir  Henry  Speknan  had  justly  4 
pimaed,  that  while  every  thing  else  was  risen  m  its  nomnal  vainer 
and  become  dearer,  tbe  life  of  man  had  continttally  grown  thtaitot 
Still  we  adhered  to  Ae  constftutiom  of  Admlstan,  till  Sic  S.  BoxMlfy 
bad  tbe  courage  tomakeastand  against  Um,  and  obtained  a  wpani 
of  bis  lifM^^aisement*  But  it  must  be  ebeerved  also»  In  tka 
honour  of  Dr.  Pdey,  that  he  has  written  asost  foncibly  in  behalf  of 
the  same  refonn.  He  has  the  merit  of  having  bid  hia  finger  upeft 
tha  very  law  at  vrincb  Sir  S.  Romilly  began  his  work  of  improve- 
ment; and  as  we  have  had  to  remark  upon  the  opinions  in  whiab 
these  two  distinguished  persons  difier,  our  readers  may  not  bo  aorry 
to  kaow  that  tb^e  are  also  some  points  of  agreement  between  theaa. 

The  question  on  the  necessity  of  eafnial  punishment  in  geoetal 
is  by  no  means  invrived  in  the  legislative  oseasure  which  tMa  pnuK 
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pUet  MM  iateodcd  to  introdttoe  and  reeommmwl.  The  kws  whicli 
■Mike  certain  kiwii  of  tnrall  tbeft  daftdi,  but  are  net  execttted,  it 
wtmf  Im  it  lo  repeal  Miplj  on  dto  groMKl  of  tbmr  oen-exectitioii, 
«vef'  their  eioasiite^Mid  dliproportMNied  rigoor.  But  the  dearett 
■Wirtni  fcr  fesiilog  tuck  bws  ate  placed  at  an  ianneaaurable  die* 
liMe  from  die  perils  of  that  vaat  tpeciilatloQy  whedier  death  mighr 
net  be  lefte«tirf  the  penal  code  altogether.  The  aelbor  has  oolf 
daalared  hniself  m  mj  positive  tems  open  diis  bold  theory,  nor* 
givee  tmj  eeuse  to  believe,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  that  he  is  a  coo* 
earttoit.  Tbe  avowal  of  soch  a  theory  woidd certaioly  have  era-' 
eted  a  gvoaisr  oppoMtioii  te  the  nieasttre  he  had  in  hand;  and  there* 
fore  bis  silence  may  pass  for  caution  with  those  who  like  to  im^^ 
peaee  to  the  ateMNit  every  ciremnslBnce  in  a  debate,  and  find  more 
saaaeing  ia  a  speech  or  peesnUet  than  lies  open  to  view.  Bet  w# 
frankly  awn  that  this  pampblet  -does  not  bring  the  sobfett  before 
«e|  a^isw  ambiguous  intimations  in  it  of  a  leaning  towards  a  milder 
wfitma  of  penal  law,  may  only  be  expressive  of  that  hnmane  feeU 
mg  which  wilt  prompt  many  to  indulge  a  wish  for  more  than  th^ 
forkMisly  think  possible  to  be  done  in  lessening  the  ills  of  life.  Thk 
is  one  of  the  cheap  gratificacbns  of  every  good  mind,  and  of  th#' 
wiaeal  toe,  before  it  has  strictly  compared  iH  ends  and  means  to* 
gather.  Yet,  snsoe  die  subject  baa  been  started,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  pamphlet,  both  by  those  who  iavoored  tbe  bills  to  which 
it  was  eprehide,  and  by  those  who  were  adverse  to  them,  we  shall 
not  d^giem  veiy  isr,  if  we  propose  a  few  hasty  observations  upon  h. 

Thty  who  speak  as  if  they  were  for  tiying  the  experiment  of  a 
UeedtsM  eode  of  laws;  if  they  shenld  (eelfmy  scruple  in  takiiq;  the 
haanrd  of  the  tbeoiy  upon  their  own  wiKtom,  may  avail  themselves 
of  aeme  great  names,  Beceavia,  Voltaire,  and  the  Empress  Cathe« 
I  antheritiss  fbr  k.  Tt^  are  all  foreigners,  and  perfasps 
a  vu^ar  tasle  in  many  of  our  speculators  at  home  to  ad* 
i  the  wisdom  of  other  eountrles,  as  we  do  their  fashious  ;  while 
tbeeoipe  vibo  have  to  officiate  in  the  in^tutions  of  their  coontfy, 
eany  their  prejudices  as  Smt  the  other  way.  Hie  right  method 
WwbM  be  to  lake  foreign  examines  and  opinioos,  as  hints  to  be 
eoosulled^  with  this  spe^fic  caution,  that  however  strong  m  the 
geMPal  pnncipleB  of  reason,  a  stranger  may  seem  to  be,  the  case 
Oif  our  own  oeuntvy  is  net  before  him. 

The  Maiyis  Beceavia  argues  dras; — *  The  sovereign  power  in 
tfafl  Viiguitrale  or  laws  is  composed  of  those  por.tions  of  personal 
liberty  which  the  individual  gives  up  to  the  state,  that  he  may  live 
indir  it :  he  makes  th/e  best  hamin  be  can,  and  sacrifices  only  dm 
smaliesi  portion  of  his  stock.  The  sovereign  therefore  can  have  no 
right  over  the  Iffi  of  a  citizen — a  nj;ht  we  may  be  sure  lie  nevei: 
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|i«ited  with.     Brides,  the  citizeD  hat  «o  rt|^  oter  \m  own  BSe^- 
•pd  Iberefore  canDot,  if  he  witbed,  give  it  to  another.^ 

The  Mibtiltj  of  this  orguiBeot  may  perhaps  entangle  those  who 
ytX  would  never  be  governed  by  it.  When  laws  are  really  to  bo 
nsade,  we  hope  that  statesmen  will  follow  their  unphiiosophiail 
sense,  m  makii^  them  at  once  roer^^iftd  and  effective;  and  that* 
they  will  ea^;>loy  the  obvious  means  to  couotoract  criaicty  witfaoat- 
waiting  to  know  whether  those  means  are  ineluded  ia  some  clansft 
of  the  surrender  made  to  the  public  in  the  original  compactr<-ni, 
compact  which  we  highly  revere^  though  we  have  never  been  able  io 
intei|nret  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  leading  articles  contained 
in  it. 

But  there  is  a  fault  in  the  argument  of  the  humane  |ihiloaopber. 
which  vitiates  it  even  as  an  eiercise  of  ingenious  speculation.  Whssi 
men  are  supposed  to  negociate  originally  with  the  state,  they  do  it 
as  inwK^ent  persons ;  they  surrender  something,  to  obtaia;,  what  i 
protection  as  honest*  men,  certainly ;  not  license  to  do  wrocM^ 
Were  they  making  a  treaty  for  theft  and  murder,  the  state  would 
raise  its  demands  upon  them,  far  beyond  the  minime  poraoni ;  k 
would  hardly  admit  them  to  treat  except  with  a  cord  about  their 
neck ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  could  hold  no  conespondeace 
with  them  in  that  character.  In  a  word,  crimes  cannot  be  iaveure4 
in  the  eopditions  of  a  compact,  the  two  parties  in  which  are  leagued 
together  expressly  against  crimes ;  and  if  they  are  united  for  a  just 
j>urpose,  the  power  and  discreiion  of  the  confoderacy  are  justly 
exerted  to  obtain  it. 

His  lively  commentator  (Monsieiir  Voltaire)  writes  upen  the  sub- 
ject in  another  style.  ^  It  is  high  time,'  he  sayS|  <  to  tell  the  world 
that  a  man  who  is  hanged  is  good  for  nothing;  and  that  punisb- 
meuu  which  were  intended  for  the  good  of  socie^,  should  be  uae-^ 
fbl  to  society.  It  is  plain  that  twenty  stout  robbers^  condemned 
to  the  public  works,  serve  the  state  by  their  punishment ;  vrhertaa 
when  toey  are  put  to  death,  they  benefit  not>ody  but  theexecutlooer/ 

But  with  Monsieur  Voltaire's  leave,  the  poor  wretch  who  ia 
brought  to  sudi  au  end,  may  be  good  for  many  things,  and  among 
others  to  shew  how  ill  a  philosopher  may  reason  upon  him.  Un 
may  be  good  to  save  his  lellows  from  the  same  £itfe,  and  the  lifo 
and  property  of  honest  men  beside^f.  Stat  magni  nomiois  umbra* 
If  he  cannot  beat  hemp,  or  repair  the  fortifications,  he  may  teach 


Hit  werdi  ar«, '  Qoal  pu6  esserc  il  dirritto,  obe  ti  attribuUoonofU  uon^ini  <)i  tru- 
cidtre  i  loro  timill  ?  Noa  oertxmente  qoello,  da  cui  ritolUno  la  •oTraniU  e  le  Itiggf* 
Itwe  noD  lOBO  ebc  uoatomma  di  laiiume  porzioni  dsMa  priraU  libtrtii  di  danwina.**^- 
Chi  h  rati  eolni,  che  abbia  voluto  laioiare  ad  altri  aoioiiii  I'arbitrio.  di  ueeiderio^ 
Come  maa  iiel  mSninio  tagrifioio  deUa  liberty  di  ciateuno  vi  pa6  «^ere  qneilo  «l^* 
iDStfinio  tra  tatt*  i  beni,  la  nU  ?'    Dei  Delitt.  Iio.  f  xri.' 
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Iniiidreds  to  be  bonett  and  iiMiiistriout,  aiid  tkat  is  no  small  iib4  in 
a  man  whether  living  or  dead, 

*  fungi  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Reddere  quae  fernim  valet,  cxsore  I'pta  secandi.' 
Sefore  laws  are  made  or  unmade  on  the  principle  of  being  nsefbl  to 
the  state,  we  oi^t  to  have  good  definitions  of  £tre  utile,  servir,  8cc« 
and  kaow  whether  those  phrases  always  mean  work  done  with  a 
spade  or  a  mallet.  For  anxious  as  we  are  to  have  it  tried  whether 
more  humanity  may  not  be  infused  into  the  English  laws^  we  shaB 
never  think  of  enlarging  upon  the  funds  that  may  be  raised  by  con- 
vicl  labour.  Life  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  eiUier  taken  or  spared 
on  soch  considerations. 

Tlie  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  acquired  the  reputation  of  great 
tenderness  for  human  life  by  a  code  of  laws  which  contained  no  one 
capital  punbhment.  Her  predecessor  Elizabeth  had  ordered  jus- 
tice to  be  admmistered  in  the  same  way.  Elizabeth  promised  that 
ao  one  should  be  put  to  death  during  her  reign,  and  Voltaire  says 
she  kept  her  word.  *But  unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  her  cle<* 
fluency,  and  the  historians  exactness,  there  were  many  examples  to 
the  contrary ;  not  to  mention  torture,  and  other  cruel  punishments 
worse  than  death,  dtu-ing  her  time.  ^  The  edicts  of  a  despotic  go- 
▼ernment  are  one  thing,  its  practice  another;  and  Sir  William 
Blackstone  seems  to  have  put  too  much  faith  in  them  when  he  de- 
scribed, as  he  has  done  with  some  encomiums,  the  total  abolition  of 
legal  Uoodshed.  under  this  princehs,  who  yet  was  the  most  bene- 
Tolent  and  forbearing  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia. 

The  comtitutions  of  Catherine  profess  a  deliberate  abhorrence 
of  taking^away  human  life,  which  is  ill  supported  by  the  events  of 
ber  reign.  She  has  condescended  to  transcribe  into  her  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Compilement  of  the  RuB:iian  Code  many  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Beccaria,  retaining  hb  very  words  in  her  imperial  homi- 
Bes.  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  her  extracts  from  his  essay 
■re  most  judicioudy  chosen ;  for  while  she  adopts  his  arguments 
against  the  use  of  death  as  a  punishment,  upon  the  accoui&t  of  its 
being  less  efficacious  on  the  public  feeling,  than  a  more  prolonged 
state  of  suffering ;  she  omits  every  thing  he  has  said  respecting  the 
original  compact,  and  limitations  of  the  sovereign  rights  arising 
from  it,  as  doctrines  not  equally  good  to  be  taught  in  alt 
countne8.t 


*  See  Coxe't  aoocmot  of  Rossi*.    Penal  Code. 

t  The  imitation  ofa  transeriber  -wtXL  be  seen  bj  reftdiag  eap.  16,  dei  DelinS  e  dielle 
P«net  wmA  seet.  4.  art.  10.  in  the  *  lostractiooe  ^onr  drener  la  Code  de  Ruaiie.'*- 
We  have  aooie  doubt  as  to  tke  dSslet,  bit  beliere  that  Beeearia's  wtrk  was  published 
i^ore  that  of  tbe  Eroprets. 
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It  wottid  be  abappy  timglii  be  aUe  %o  borrow  a  preeaieM  of 
ienitj  from  the  example  of  a  despotic  govennnffiit ;  acrd  aa  Rama 
f taads  indebted  to  the  older  states  of  Europe  for  bcr  arts  and  man- 
nersy  it  would  be  a  splendid  compensation  if  she  could  give  them 
a  modal  of  jurisprudence  in  return.  But  the  phsniomenon  is  too 
wonderini  to  be  easily  believed.  An  empire  which  only  the  other 
day  was  still  '  in  the  woods/  can  hardly  have  become  perf^f  so 
soon  in  the  most  diflkult  of  afl  the  sciences.     And  what  is  the  ra« 

rwt  of  travellers  as  to  the  tried  value  of  the  code  of  Caithantief  It 
going  daily  into  disuse.  Or  who  will  vouch  for  the  fact  of  Ha 
having  been  truly  administered  even  in  her  own  hfe-thne?  Doea 
her  personal  character  permit  us  to  suppose  it^  Is  arbitrary  power 
•o  fiudifol  to  the  popular  principles  which  it  is  known  to  assert  in 
its  official  decrees  and  manifestos?  Or  does  it  not  hold  a  privilege 
of  dispensing  with  the  laws  in  favour  of  severity  when  occasion  re» 
quires?  But  be  it  so  that  this  merciful  code  was  actually  adminis^ 
tered,  which  it  might  very  well  be,  where  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  alleged  against  the  criminal  than  his  crime :  we  dioatd  be 
glad  to  see  a  report  from  the  fifty  provinces  of  the  empire,  whether 
men  were  at  ease  in  their  rights  and  property,  safe  in  their  homes, 
and  slept  sectirely  imder  the  superintendence  of  this  indulgeot  sys- 
tem. Before  we  send  a  decemvirate  of  Elfish  lawyers  to  trans* 
cribe  the  imperial  code  at  Moscow,  it  would  be  right  to  ascertain 
whether  it  has  been  fotmd  sufficient  in  the  cotmtry  which  gave  it 
birth,  if  to  these  suspicions,  we  add,  that,  although  in  Russia, 
death  ia  nominally  not  the  punishment,  it  often  ensues  from  the 
mode  in  which  other  punishments  are  inflicted,  we  shall  have  little 
cause  to  envy  them  their  plan  of  criminal  law.  Will  humanity  Had 
her  heart  much  relieved  by  turning  from  an  execution  to  the  san* 
guinary  ioflicllons  of  the  knoot,  or  the  slow  deaths  that  make  op 
the  eternal  livhig  obituary  of  the  Siberian  mines  ?  Nor  shoidd  we 
forget  that  one  of  the  most  suspicious  benefits  of  despotic  power,  is 
apreteyse  to  make  wrongs  between  man  and  man  of  easy  atonefnent. 
This  plansible  lenity  aray  be  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  those  wiM> 
ought  to  be  more  anxiously  defended ;  or  it  may  be  a  comproerise 
of  policy  to  be  remiss  in  avenging  the  mutual  wrongs  of  the  sub* 
ject,  and  severe  in  its  own  cause ;  for  however  cheap  penal  jos* 
tice  may  have  been  in  Russia  for  private  injury,  in  no  cotmtry  bate 
offences  against  the  state  or  the  sovereign  been  visited  with  more 
signal  and  uneeremnnioMi  rigour^  Upoa  the  whole  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive little  assistance  in  the  amendment  of  English  law  from  a 
study  of  the  Muscoviao  pandects. 

Whseovcr  the  law  chooses  to  make  a  punisbmenl,  becoiDei  ae 
hi  bet,  is  the  maxim*  of  Montesquieu,  and  copied  also  into  tbe  bl* 

*  Esprit  del  Loh,  liv.  ti.  chap.  9. 
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stfuclion^  of  Jjipe  Empresf.     Mpnte^iueu  bow«v«r  vas  ikr  from'* 
8t|pp9||iqg4ha|t  l^^s^CPMUibe  kept  wi> bout  the  last  and  fatelaancUmi' 
to.eiiforce  ih^ ;  aqd  he  baa  ezpoeed .  tha  weakness  of  two  or  4hree  - 
sf^^ih^.Gr^k  Emperors  who  made  general  vows  and  resolutions  of 
diapeosiqg  wirfi  »t. 

Shame  and  civil  disabilities  are  amoi^  the  best  resources  of  a 
pev^ code^ — kpl,  w.^-must  takecare^-^for  the  law  oanoot absolutely 

3 site  ,fqf;(ing8,  nor,  make  a  punisbment  of  that  which  men  th^m*  • 
veis.do  npt  concur  ii^  making  »ucb  •<  Those  who  are  lo  bere*  > 
st^^fej^  by.  tb^  lawr,  must  he  first  conMiderad  ;  for  stich.as  tbey  ar«^ 
sadf  U^HH  tbe  reatraiqts^  be*     If  they  are  men  who  laugh  at  the  coo* 
veotiopaUway  of  opinion,  and  set  civil  life  at  defiance,  there  k  no  . 
re^ur(;^,for,  the   law,  i>ut  in,  those  feelings,  which  men  cannol  ' 
reqpypce.at'will,  the  dread  of  pain,  labour,  and  death.     When  the  ' 
tig<^  are  loose,  it  ^iil  be  in  vain  to  bring  ailkoa  cords  to  bind 
th^.  ,  Ipe4(ectual  cpercipn  ,of  criipes  is  in  one  sense  evenwotso 
tbap  ^i^punitjTjior  the  QjQTender .  is.  punished,  ^d  y^i  the  peaceful 
citi^ff^^ppt  pf]9iected,  which  ia  the.  end  of  punisbmaot*    The  ma*  > 
giay^Tf^.,  biwelf  too  becomes  a  party,  to  the  aggsessien^  when  be 
ma^^  cjimes  ;^  matter  of  eligible  calculation  to  those  who  are  ready 
to  commit  them*  H        <  / 

J14  Uie9,  a.reyi^al  pf  oux  criminal  law  should  take  place,  with 
tliey;iew  o([,4nakiQg  it  more. temperate  in  its  foactaient,  and  more   < 
coo^^wLicertavii  in  the  application,  we  hope  the  interests  of  hiH  - 
manity  will  be  placed  upon  the  same  foundation  with  the  public  • 
gopd. .  'iPie  theories  which  we  have. seen,  that  prjumised  to  gratify 
ouc  mind  sp[jth-8ome  prospect  of  an  improved  jurisprudenoeyhave 
on(j|,  f^n^Uflled.w.with  a,  worse  «ub9tiuai>n  of  evil;  audgivenus 
suchLkipd  qf  ^tlsfaption  as  the  exchange  of  too  much  fierceness  in 
th<^k^7iplk9  toQ  qiMcb  Ipldoess  in, crimes  was  likely  to  iuapii>e«  ^ 
If  U|H^4iv^ste()^e  magisjlrat(^  of  some,  of  his  paiiifiii  and  invidious 
dutij^ ^  ^EVake  bim  appear  moi:^  bunuine,  ihc^  .did  not  makghim 
^PnSIT  W>^p  cei^pf^ctabie  when,  by  the  abdication  of  bis  trust,  he 
waa,^  i»ea  tfqcfer-liearted  specutor  of  multiplied  ^disorders  and 
mis^es^    \l^  listeping  to  iheir.  illusive  paneg>rics,  upon  legal  and 
jud)^  lenHSi  >vc  hav«.  foui^d  the  Utopian  dream  cruelly  disturbed 
by  the  cries  of  its  own  victims. 

T/^jm^  any  resil  iinprovement  wesbould  think  a  stttetman  ougi^ 
to  se^'asid^i^l  theory,  and  b<^in.by  assuming  nothings  that  be  should 
Gall|pe(9f^ip^an  ^couut^f  ..each  law  as.  it  is  now  adiuinisteredf; 
the^^^\f^uqsi\i  tj^e  offence ;.  the  hd:>its  ^nd  condition  «i  those 
wh9;4^y4>e  juill;y.  of, it,  orrafi^^  by  it ;.  aud  after  consulting  the 
voiq||p£  thf^  courts,  as,  oppressed  in  their  praaice,  as  well  as  the 
judgmj^Utij^f  individuals  who  sit  ui  xbem,  should  proceed  to  solicit 
in  ^halif  of  mercy  such  concessions  as  the  actual  state  of  the  coim- 
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try  will  admit  of,  and  the  sense  of  it  will  support.  He  must  Work 
bis  way  towards  improvement ;  not  jump  at  it.  Such  humanity  will 
be  aafoy  because  it  is  progressive  ;  before  be  quits  the  footing  he 
now  boldsy  he  will  see  the  ground  on  which  he  is  to  plant  bis  next 
step*  The  present  vigaur  and  force  of  the  laws  will  experience  no 
interruption^  but  continue  to  circulate  through  the  new  channels 
laid  for  them. 

In  recommending  a  method  less  airy  and  ostentatious  than  will 
content  the  spirit  of  those  who  wish  to  get  a  name  by  making  things 
better  on  a  large  scale  ;  if  there  be  any  good  sense  in  our  advice,  it 
must  be  taken  as  nearly  an  account  of  what  Sir  S.  Romilly  has 
done.  His  plan  is  the  model  we  have  been  describing.  He  began 
with  a  single  law  ;  a  very  old  one  ;  so  old  indeed  that  it  was  time 
for  it  to  be  taken  down,  having  stood  in  some  shape  as  a  capital  law 
for  a  thousand  years.  Wc  have  already  described  what  it  was.  This 
piece  of  obsolete  and  injudicious  severity  being  reformed,  he  pro* 
ceeded  next  to  three  statutes,  nearly  connected  with  each  other  in 
their  subject ;  and  with  great  temper  of  inquiry,  and  after  a  dili* 
gent  examination  of  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  executed, 
submitted  them  to  repeal.  We  do  not  think  he  could  have  selected 
three  more  meritorious  candidates  for  amendment.  But  that  is  not 
the  point  at  present ;  what  we  wish  to  suggest  is,  that  whether  his 
notions  be  right  or  wrong  as  to  what  he  wished  to  effect,  he  has  taken 
the  only  course  of  proceeding  we  ever  wish  to  see  followed  ;  a  pa- 
tient examination  of  his  subject,  and  a  single  and  temperate  effort 
at  once. 

We  might  embellish  our  pages,  if  we  were  so  inclined,  with 
many  forcible  quotations  from  Lord  Bacon,  (who  had  planned  a 
revisal  of  our  laws,  and  has  drawn  an  idea  what  a  good  law  ought 
to  be,)  from  btiernhook,  the  Swedish  Blackstone ;  from  Sir  W. 
Blackstone  himself ;  and  from  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Bentham 
on  the  Theory  of  Punishments  and  Rewards  ;  to  illustrate  the  su- 
perior wlue  of  ceruinty  and  precision  in  laws  above  severity,  and 
expose  the  defects  of  those  legislators  who  have  spared  their  wis- 
dom, and  trusted  all  to  their  vigour.  But  we  shall  forbear  to  col- 
lect maxims  and  sentences ;  perhaps  an  opportunity  will  occur 
when  we  may  be  able  to  treat  those  points  more  fully  and  usefblly 
than  in  a  series  of  quotations. 

To  return  to  the  three  acts  we  have  been  speaking  of ;  our  rea- 
ders will  observe  that  they  arc  of  a  date  comparatively  recent ;  hav- 
ing been  passed  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Third,  Queen  Anne, 
and  George  the  Second.  Tlie  first  two  are  levelled  at  offences 
which  were  capital  before,  but  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy. The  effect  of  the  acts,  therefore,  was  only  to  take  away 
that  plea  of  general  grace.     The  time  of  their  passing  seems  to 
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mark  the  increase  of  our  wealth  and  commerce^  which  would  con- 
tribute to  render  the  crimes  in  question  more  frequent,  as  when  the 
bees  have  filled  their  hive,  the  wasps  will  be  there.  In  different  sta- 
ges of  society  there  will  be  a  succession  of  new  crimes  to  exercise 
the  vigilance  of  the  law ;  and  the  general  habits  and  state  of  tjb« 
times  cannot  vary  faster  than  the  vices  produced  or  fostered  by  them. 
In  a  ruder  age  the  violent  crimes  will  prevail ;  in  a  more  civilized 
one,  the  meaner.  We  rather  believe,  however^  that  in  a  rude  age 
there  is  much  violence  and  baseness  joined  together ;  as  none  are 
more  addicted  to  theft  and  sordid  cunning  than  savages;  but  the 
atrocities  throw  the  humbler  vices  into  the  shade,  and  cause  them 
to  be  less  felt  in  their  own  age,  and  less  known  in  another.  Com« 
merce  itself,  however,  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  crimes  of  theft 
in  al)  their  varieties ;  not  more  from  the  habits  it  bestows  thanHbe 
opportunity  it  affords  to  that  offence,  it  pours  in  wealth  in  a  shape 
the  most  convenient  for  plunder.  The  rural  opulence  of  our  fore« 
fathers  was  not  completely  safe ;  still,  their  oaken  tables  and  their 
wheat  ricks  could  not  be  carried  off  without  some  trouble,  and  men 
were  honest  because  property  was  immovable.  But  when  com- 
merce has  collected  together  ihe  enjoyments  of  life,  and  given  to 
more  men  the  taste  than  the  means  of  them,  dishonesty  is  whetted 
by  all  it  sees,  and  by  the  ease  of  invading  it.  We  need  not  wonder 
at  the  actirity  of  theft  when  we  look  at  the  accumulated  riches  of  a 
metropolis,  crowded  with  shops  and  houses  overflowing  with  loosely* 
guarded  plenty;  shops  where  trade  thrives  so  well  that  the  owner 
cannot  attend  to  his  customers  and  the  thief  at  the  same  time ;  and 
houses  where  the  display  of  wealth  is  more  a  fashion  than  the  econ- 
omy of  it.  In  Newgate  biography,  perhaps,  examples  might  be 
found  of  a  man's  setting  out  perfectly  honest  at  the  one  end  of 
Qieapside  and  becoming  fit  for  a  prison  before  he  reached  the 
•ther.  The  circulating  force  which  keeps  proper^ty  constantly 
afloat,  and  ready  to  fly  at  a  touch,  places  it  equally  m  the  way  of 
traflk  and  of  pillage.  To  be  ready  to  be  sold,  it  must  be  ready  to 
be  stoles.  To  protect  all  this  plenty,  and  especially  in  its  less  di- 
visions, the  law  is  called  upon  to  exert  its  power.  The  small  pro- 
prietor, indeed,  could  hardly  be  called  the  owner  of  what  he  enjoys 
bat  for  the  strong  hand  of  the  law.  His  inventories  and  title  deeds 
would  be  nothing  without  the  statute-book. 

That  there  was  too  much  zeal,  however,  in  the  legislature  when 
it  made  a  capital  offence  of  every  small  invasion  of  this  property,  is 
allowed  by  the  universal  disinclination  to  treat 'it  as  such  at  the 
present  day.  The  spontaneous  judgment  and  feeling  of  the  courts 
have  corrected  the  law.  Our  attempt  has  been  to  shew,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  for  the  law  now  to  fix  the  judgment  and  feeling 
•f  the  court). 
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Art.  X.    Childe  Harolds  Pilgrimage,  a  Romaumt.    B;  Lord 
'    ByKm.  4to.  pp.  220.     Lcmdoii,  Muirrtly.  id  If.' 

WE  have  beeu  io  general  much  gratified,  and  often  faighlj  de- 
'  lighted,  during  tiur  pemsal  of  thi^i^liiwe;' which  conUiAs, 
l^^dea  the  two  Arst  cantos  of  the  '  Pitgrimage,"  and*  die  nbXes  by 
which  they  are  accompanied;  a  few  Booaller  p6eai8  of  c^nsSd^ralile 
nerK ;  together  with  an  Appendix,  cooifnuuicatidg  a  good  cieal  \A 
curious  information  concerning  the  present  irtate*  of  literature  uod 
language  in  modem  Greece.  The  principal  (>oeiti  i»  styled  '  A 
Bomaunt;'  an  appellation,  perhaps,  rather  too  iju^iot,  bat  whkh, 
inaiimuch  as  it  has  been  always  used  with  a  considehtble  tatitilA^l^f 
meaning,  and  may  be  considc^'ed  as  applicable  to  atf  the  dDomalous 
and  non-descript  clashes  of  poetical  compositibn,  is  not  leas  tailed 
than  any  other  title  to  designate  the  metrical  itinerary  which  we 
are  about  to  examine.  *    '        -^^ 

*  The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched,'  says  Lord  Byron  in  bis  pre- 
.face, '  are  in  Spain,  PoriugaU  £pirU8«  Acarnania,  and  Greece.  -  Here, 
for  the  preAentj,  the  pt^m  stops ;  its  reception  will  determine  whether 
the  author  mny  venture  to  conduct  his  readers  to  the  capital  of  the 
east,  through  Ionia  and  Pbryftia.  1  hese  two  cantos  are  merely  ei- 
penmental.  A  fictitious*  character  is  introdoced  for  the  iakeof  ^\v\Tig 
some  connexion  to  the  piece;  which,  howeter,  rtiak^  no-preten»ion 
to  regularity.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  fir^ends  on  whose^^pih* 
ions  1  iet  a  high  value»  that  in thi»  fictitious  cbaraerer;"'Chi!H»  IVartM/ 
I  may  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  mtended  some  retl  |i^rsonage; 
this  1  beg  leave,  once  for  a]l«  to  d  sctaim.  Harold  is  the  child  uf  nna- 
gjiiatioUii  for  the  purpose  I  bav^  stated.'  < 

After  the  usual  invocation  to  the  muse,  the  supposed  traveller  Is 
thus  introduced  to  ouracquaintance.  ,.•   a  i  ^      •' 

II. 

*  Whilome  in  Albion's  i»lc  there  dwelt  a  youth 
Whonc  141  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight. 
But  spent  brs  days  in  not  moiit  uncouth ; 

And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night. 
Ah,  me  I  in  sooth  be  watt  a  shameless  wight;  ' 
Sore  g^ven  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ; 
Pew  ^rtbly  things  found  fiivour  in  his  sight 
Save  conrulNues  and  carnal  companie. 
And  fiauBtmg  waasailera  of  high  and  low  degree. 

IJI. 

*  Cbilde  Harold  was  he  bight:— but  whence  his  name 
Anil  lineage  lonj;,  it  suits  me  not  to  ssy ; 

Suffice  It,  iha^  perchance  they  were  of  fame. 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day  : 
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But  ouc  8^  l<»fi!^*pjU,pmpje ffor Mfe, 
However  mighty  Jji|tl)e.Qldf;n,t^PBe, 
14or  alf  that  utrjuas  rake  irpm  ^ct»p$i)*d  cjf  y> 
Nor  AorfA  prose,  nor  AoDied  lies  of  rhyoie     > 
Can  bla^'  evil  deefli »  or  c'on^ra^  a  crime/ 

This  deacnptJQii  ip^^ttfOii^ui^  ^^^gh  ^^  ^^^^  8ti(<u^#  /or  4ie 
purpose  of  eibib^t^ij^ylat/ull  J^pgt^^iUs  s^H^^ctuld  oSprdjiigi^f 
whoia  *  drugi^ed  wuK  ple^ur^/  {Ad  driven,  aX  ^n^  /i>y  the  '  fiu- 
oeea  of  satiety/  a[nd  by  the  pangs  .oT  ^r/ei|uM^d  p^^sji^,  jt9  9(^  ^V-- 
lief  from  the  intolerable  tedivusi^es^  and  monotppy  of  Ifk,  in  volun- 
tary exile.  1^0  oiiit'tlie  companion^  of^  hb  c!|ebjiMch|efies  required 
litde  effort;  byt  be' quitted  with  tbp  same  a^rup^f^efsn  mother  and 
a  aiiter,  for  wtiou^  |)e  fe\f.  a  jiinpere  ^^pt^. 

X. 

!  Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel ( 
Y^j  who  baye  kpo^ro  what  '(it  tP  do^t  upon  * 

4  f<^w  4f^r  objects*  will  jp  s^dpevf  fed 
Such  partmgs  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hqpf  tf|  b^t* 

These  lines  will  probably  recall  to  the  memory  of  our  readers  the 
pathetic  passage  in  Virgil  where  Kuryalus  makes  u^eotioD  of  has 
mother. 

Hanc  ego  nunc  ignaram  huju^  c}\;^^cu,nque  perivli  est, 
Inque  salutata^  linquo:  no}^  e^  tua^  testis 
Dextera>  quoa  nequeam  lacrymas  perf/eirr^  p^re^j^i^t 

Chib^  Harold  now  embarks ;  and  having,  soon  lost^  sight  of  land, 
izes  his  harp,  and  composes  a  lay  of  '  Good  Night*  la  his  native 
eouotry.  On  the  fifth  day  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus^  and 
the  city  of  Lisbon^  whose  ^  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide  which 
poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold/  inspires  him  with  delight, 
nearlv  equal  to  the  ^i^ust  with  which  he  afterwards  contemplated 
the  filth  of  its  mteripr,  add  the  character  of  its  inhabitf|nt9^  then  de- 
graded by  a  weak  government,  and,  evincing  no  syniptpms  of  that 
m>ble  energy,  by  which  the^  have  latterly  been  disfipguist*^*  But 
it  is  the  '  glorious  Igdeu'  of  Qintra,  vyhich  calls  fqrth  hi^  warmest 
admiratiou. 

XlXi 
'  The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd. 
The  cork  trees  boajc  that  jclothe  the  shaggy  steep> 
The  mountain  moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrowa'd^ 
The  sUokeii  glen,  whose  sunleiis  sbsuba  must  weep. 
The  tender  asure  of  the  unruffl^  deep> 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  lo  valley  leap. 
The  vine  on  higbV  the  willow  branch.below^. 
Mix'd  hi  one  mighty  sc^nP^  with  varied  be»iuy  ,glow/ 
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Tlie  buildings  that  add  splendour  to  this  sylvan  scenery  are  next 
described;  and  Childe  Harold^  who,  like  Voltaire's  Pococurante, is 
often  disposed  to  be  sarcastic,  takes  care  to  remind  us  of  the  cele- 
brated Cintra  convention,  and  ascribes  to  a  wicked  fiend,  inhabiting 
the  castle  of  Marialva,  the  absurdities  of  that  martial  synod,  who 
were  so  eager  to  throw  away  their  hard-earned  laurels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hooding  themselves  in  the  ^  foors  cap'  of  diplomacy. 

After  casthog  one  look  at  the  palace  of  Mafra,  the  resdess  Harold 
proiceeds  in  his  devious  wanderings. 

*  Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chase. 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace; 
Oh !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mouniam  air. 
And  life,  tliat  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share  !' 
In  passing  from  the  Port|igueze  to  the  Spanish  territory,  he  is 
somewhat  disappointed,  by  the  smallness  of  the  stream  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  two  nations,    so  long  disunited  by  their 
reciprocal  animosity. 

XXXIV. 
'  But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been  pass'd. 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast. 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among. 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  thronff 
Of  Moor  and  knight,  in  mailed  splendour  crest; 
Here  ceasM  the  swifl  their  race,  here  sunk  the  strong; 
The  Paynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix'd  on  the  bleeding  stream,  by  floating  ho«ts  oppressed. 
XXXV. 
Oh  lovely  Spain !  renown^,  romantic  land! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagio  bore. 
When  Cava's^  traitor-sire  first  call'd  the  band 
That  dy'd  thy  mountain  stream  with  Gothic  gore  ^ 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  ot  ^ore 
Wav'd  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale. 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore  ? 
,  Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale. 
While  Afric's  echoes  thrill'd  with  Moorish  matrons'  wail. 
XXXVI. 
Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale? 
Ah!  such,  alas!  the  hero's  amplest  fate; 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 


*  *  Count  Julian's  daughter,  the  Heleu  of  Spain.  I'elagioa  preserved  his  independ- 
enee  in  Uie  finenesses  of  the  Asturias,  and  the  descendants  of  his  foUowers^  aftar  some 
aefttariesy  oooplettd  thehr  stmsigle  bjr  the  conquest  of  Grenada. 
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Pride !  bead  Uiine  eye  from  beiven  to  thiDe  estate ; 

iyce  how  the  Mighty  shrink  iotp  a  8ong ! 

Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile  preserve  the  great  ? 

Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue. 
When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does  thee  wrong  ? 
XXXVJL 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain  !  awake  !  advance  ! 

Lo  1  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries. 

But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance. 

Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies ; 

Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  U>lts  she  flies. 

And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar : 

In  every  peal  she  calls — '  Awake  !  arise  !* 

Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore. 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalubia's  shore  ?' 
These  animated  lines,  and  a  most  terrific  description  of  the  gen- 
ius of  battle  Which  follows  them,  are  naturally  dictated  by  the  ar* 
rival  of  the  traveller,  at  the  camp  of  the  allies,  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Talavera  ;  and  he  pays  a  willing  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
splendid  and  orderly  array  of  the  contending  armies ;  but  in  hb  re^ 
flections  on  these  sanguinary  contests,  the  libertine  Childe  appears  to 
be  a  true  disciple  of  FalstafF ;  and  speeds  to  Seville,  where  he  finds 
the  inhabitants  rioting  in  pleasure,  with  as  much  security,  a^  if  the 
defeat  of  Dupout's  army  had  crippled  the  French  power,  and  ren- 
dered the  Morena  impervious  to  future  invasion.  At  Seville  he  be- 
holds the  illustrious  maid  of  Saragoza.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the 
miracles  produced  by  the  Spanish  revolution,  that 

'  She  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 

Appall'd,  an  owlet's  larum  chill'd  with  dread. 

Now  views  the  column -scattering  bay'net  jar. 

The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
S  alks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quake  to  tread  :* 

and  the  miracle  is,  in  this  case,  rendered  much  more  impressive  by 
the  personal  charms  of  the  heroine.  Childe  Harold  therefore  sur- 
veys with  much  complacency,  her  fairy  form — her  graceful  step— 
her  dazzling  black  eyes,  atid  glowing  complexion  ;  but  having  no 
predilection  for  Amazon  beauties,  is  anxious  to  exculpate  this  pa- 
ragon of  Spain,  as  well  as  her  countrywomen,  from  any  deficiency 
in  the  *  witching  arts  of  love,'  observing  that  when  they  mix  in  the 
ruder  scenes  of  war^ 

Tis  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove 
Peckmg  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate.' 
The  fascinations  of  young  females  are,  naturally  enough,  the 
favourite  theme  of  young  poets  ;  but  the  minstrel  of  Childe  Harold, 
aware  that  some  of  his  readers  may  possibly  be  older  than  himself, 
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has  veiy  jiidiifidddy 'ftds((fetid^fl1iis*y4^cript]on*'or'tl]e  *  dvi^^mmg 
daughters'  of  Andalusik,  for  the  purpose  oFBayiDg  a  few  words  to 
Mount  Parnassus,  at  whose  foot  (ae  we  learn  from  a  note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page)  -  he  was  actually  writingi  and  whom  he  conee- 
qnently  addressed  as  seen, 

'  Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  hty,. 

But  soaring  snow-clad  through  his  native  sky. 

In  the  wild  pptnp  of  i^ouutain^pisyesty^'  . 

LXH- 

'  Haf^iet  In  fliis  fltiin  mightiest  l>srd8  ^aye  been, 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homfes  cohfinM  their  lot,' ' 
Shall  1  unmov'd  behold'tbe  hallowed  sceoe^ 
Which  otbel^tavc  of,  though  they  kuow  it  not?' 
Though  heft?  no  more  Apollo  haunts  hi^  grot. 
And  thou-,  thef  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave  ^ 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  jiervades  the  spot. 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  ke^p^sileoce  in  the  cave* 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious' wave. 

LXilL 
Of  thee  bei^eafter.^^  Even  amidst  my  iftrdid 
I  tum'd  aside  to  (>ay  my  homage  here  ; 
Forgot  the  land, 'the  Sons,  the  maids  of  Spaii^ ; 
Her  fate,  to  every  freeborn  bosom  d^ar. 
And  hail  d  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear.  ^ 
Kow  to  my  theme— but  from  tby  holy  haunt^ 
Let  me  som^'reninant,  some  memorial  bear  ^ 
Yield  me  one  Iraf  off  Ba^hne's  deathleto  plstht,  • 

Nor  let  thy^Votitty's  liope^  deettied  an  idfe'^aiint'* 
LXIV.' 
But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fair  Mount ! .  when  Greece  was  young. 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir} 
Ndr  <fer  tl'id'  Delphi,  wh'^n  her  priestess  suiiff  * ' 
The  Pythian  hyirin  wifh  niofe  than'tbortalnr^^  " 
Behold  a  tfain  more  filtrng  lb  impii^  ^ 
The  'song  of  love,  :  ban  Andatc^a's  tnaidl,' 
Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  of  s^oft  deSire  :— 
Ab  !  tbat  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful  shades  j  ' 

As  Greece  can  still  hestbw,  though  glory  fly  hergladesZ-'-p.  40. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  the'lusf  touplH,  If  ' 
it  be  true,  as  the  poet  proceeds  to  assur^'  %n,  tbat  Venus,  since  die 
decay  of  her  Paphiao  temple,  has  taketf  pbs^Bsaion  of  the  iit^  of 
CadiE,  where  her  votaries  are  at  present  very  ill  providied  n^ith  thoto** 
^  peaceAil  shades^'whicb  tb^  would  find  by  emigrating  into  Greece. 
Th^y,  therefore,  amuse  tbemseives,  as  well  as  they  cAn,  with  proces- 
sions and  with  bull-feasts,  (in  the  poetical  description  of  which  we 
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liave  found  more  pleMnretlum  wefirobaUy  sbonld  hafe  experienced 
in  contemplatii^  the  reality;)  and  tbey  bad  the  good  fortune  to  fiod 
fnvoar  in  the  eyes  of  Childe  Harold^  who,  though  *  pleature'9  palled 
victim/  00  whoie  '  faded  brov'  waa  written^  ^  curseid  Cain's  unrest- 
ing doom/  was  induced  to '  pour  forth  an  unpremedtfyUed  lay/  of 
aome  lengtbi  in  honour  of  a  certain  bewitching  Inez.  He  then 
prepares  to  embark  at  Cadiz,  and  bids  adieu  to  his  favourite  city, 
mheate 


'  all  were  noble,  save  nobiHty, 

None  huggM  a  conquercM''scfaaiD^  save  iaikn  chivalry ! 
LXXXVI. 
'  Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fate  *. 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free; 
A  kingless  people  fbr  a  nerveless  state. 
Her  ?assals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee. 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  treachery : 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  but  life. 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty. 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife, 
Warj  war  is  still  the  cry, "  War  even  to  the  knite  !*• 

The  same  train  of  reflections  is  pursued  through  a  few  more 
stanzas^  and  the  first  canto  closes  with  a  pathetic  address  to  a 
young  military  firiend,  whose  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fever  at 
Coirobra. 

At  tbe  commencement  of  the  second  Canto,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing apostrophe,  to  the  ruins  of  Athens. 

II. 
'Ancient  of  days!  august  Athena!  where. 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might?  tbv  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone— glimmering  through  the  aream  of  things  that  were^ 
First  in  the  force  that  led  to  glorv's  goal, 
Thej  won,  and  passM  away — is  this  the  whole  ? 
A  school-bov's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour! 
The  warriors  weapon,  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering  tower. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  year%  grey  flits  the  shade  of  power/-«p.  62. 

The  poet  is  dins  naturally  led  into  a  long  tram  of  reflections  00 
the  decay  to  wUch  the  noblest  works  of  human  industry  and  genitis, 
are  neceasarify  exposed ;  and  on  the  blindness,  the  arrogai^ca,  the 
perversity  of  conquerors,  who  so  often  anticipate  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  doom  these  monuments  to  premature  destruction.  Ho 
then  inveighs,  with  great  vehemence,  against  the  whole  tribe  of 
colUcton,  who  having  purchased  from  the  stupid  and  sordid  officers 

*  <«  War  to  tbe  knife.'*   Patslos's  answer  to  the  Frenoh  geeeral  at  «e  siege  of 
Saragouu' 
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proceeded  to  demcei  apd  are  davy  defacing,  Uie  bea«tifi|l  i  _ 
of  Greciaa  architecture,  by  removing  nnd  carrTiiig  off  the  ImM^idb 
and  other  oroamenla,  from  the  ruined  temples  of  AtfaeDs.  Aak09gfKt 
these  minor  plunderen^  the  most  prominent  otip^  of  the  poet'a 
•arcBsmSi  is  liord  Etgin,  who  is  very  plainly  designated  in  tbe  tes«^ 
and  actittUy  named  in  the  nojtes;  and  it  is  only  whan  Ae  abafta  ^ 
his  ridicule  are  exhausted,  that  Lord  Byron  is  at  leisure  to  think  of 
bis  imaginary  pilgrim,  who  had  embarked  at  Cadiz  on  board  of  a 
frigate,  and  whoM  voyage  is  described  in  the  following  q^iiited  and 
beautiful  stanzas. 

XVU. 
'  He  that  has  saird  upon  tbe  dark  blue  sesf 

Has  viewM  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fiiir  sight; 

When  the  fresh  breeze  Li  fair  as  breeze  may  b<^ 

The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight; 

Masts,  spires^  and  strand  retiring  to  tbe  riglit, 

Tbe  glorious  main  expanding  o'er  the  bow. 

The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight, 

Tbe  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now# 
So  gaily  curl  tbe  waves  before  each  daihing  prow* 
XVIII. 

And  oh,  the  little  wiMrlike  world  within! 

The  well  reev'd  guns,  the  netted  canopy,* 

The  hoarse  coounand,  the  busy  humming  din. 

When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  roannM  on  high ; 

Hark  to  the  boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 

While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides; 

Or  school-boy  midshipman  that  standing  by» 

Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 
XIX. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain. 

Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  lieutenant  walks. 

Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 

For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks. 

Silent  and  fear'd  by  all-Hiot  oft  he  talks 

With  ought  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 

That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 

Conquest  and  fame:  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stem,  which  tends  their  strength  to  nerve« 
XX. 

Blow !  swifllv  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale  ! 

Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray; 

Then  must  the  penant-bearer  slacken  saif 

That  la^^ingr  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 

*  '  The  nettiDg  to  preyent  blocks  or  spUatert  from  falliog  on  deck  daring  sotion.* 
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Ah,  grictatjcc  «ore  !  and  listless  doll  delay. 

To  waste  on  slaggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze  ! 

Wbst  let{(ucs  are  kMt  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

Thus  kNtenoff  peoiiT^  on  the  wtlKng  sea^ 
The  flapping  sail  baurd  down  to  halt  forfefr"  U^^  ttese  1 
XXIL 
Through  Oalpe^  straits  sunrey  the  steepjr  shore, 

Eoffipe  and  Afrtc  on  each  other  gaxe ! 

Lands  of  the  dark^*d  Maid  and  dosky  Moor, 
Alike  beheld  beoeatb  pale  EecaU's  blaze : 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays. 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown. 
Distinct  tnou^h  darkening  with  her  waning  phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  giant  shadows  frovrn. 
From  QMHintain  cliffto  coast  descending  sombre  down. 
XXV. 
To  sit  on  rocks,  to  mtne  o'er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shadv  scene. 
Where  things  that  own  not  mani  dominion  dweH, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been  ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  foils  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  iolitiide ;  'tis  but  to  h»ki 
Conrene  with  natore's  charms^  and  see  her  atoiea  imix)lied« 
XXVI. 
But  mkhit  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along  the  world's  tird  denizen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress  { 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flattered,  followed,  sought,  and  sued ; 
This  is  to  be  akme;  this,  this  is  solitude ! 
XXVII. 
Pass  wt  the  long  umrarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
P^s  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack. 
And  each  well  known  caprice  of  ware  and  wind ; 
Ftss  wt  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  #inffed  sea-girt  citadel ; 
The  foul,  the  Mr,  the  contrary,  the  kind. 
As  breeze*  rise  ifnd  (Mi  the  billows  swelli 
TiU  on  some  jocund  mom— lo,  land !  and  all  is  well/*^.  74. 
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We  are  then  iiifonne<l|llMt  tbe  island  of  Goca  was  once  tbe  abede 
of  Calypso;  that  it  possesses  a  safe  harbour;  but  that  it  is  still 
as  dangerous  as  ewr  to  tender  hearted  travellers,  being  tbe  resideaon 
of  a  certain  fascinating  female,  called  Florence^  ivhose  attractiona, 
even  Chalde  HaroM,  steeled  as  he  was  against  the  charmsof  iM»»- 
ty  and  coqnetry,  was  scarcely  able  to  resist  He  proceeds  bow«- 
efer,  on  hb  voyage,  passes  the  barren  island  of  Ithaca,  comes  in 
sight  of  the  Leticadian  promontory,  indulges  in  soase  mebncbo- 
]y  musinp  on  the  death  of  Sappho,  and  disemlMrking  on  the 
coast  of  Af  orea,  continues  his  pilgrimage  by  land  to  Yaidna,  the 
capital  of  Albania  and  of  all  pK)dem  Greece,  and  residence  of  tbe 
ceiebnted  Ali  Pacha.  Tbe  magnificence  of  the  surrounding  land« 
scape  is  thus  described  : 

XLVII. 
<  Mooastic  Zitza  !  from  thy  shady  brow. 
Thou  small,  but  favoured  spot  of  boly  ground ! 
Where'er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below. 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found ! 
Keck,  river,  forest,  mountaio,all  abound. 
And  bhiest  skies  that  harmonize  tbe  whole : 
Beneath,  tl»e  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  tbe  volum'd  cataract  doth  roll 

Between  those  han^g  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please  the  soul. 
XLVUI* 
Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill. 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  rank*,  and  loftier  still. 
Might  well  itself  be  deem'd  of  dk^nily, 
III?  convent's  white  walls  glisten  rar  on  high : 
Here  dwells  tbe  caloyer,*  nor  rude  is  he. 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer ;  tbe  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 

From  hence,  if  be  delight  kind  nature's  sheen  to  see; 
XUX. 
Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest. 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  Ian  his  breast. 
From  lieaven  itself  we  may  inhale  tbe  breeze : 
The  plain  is  far  beneath— oh !  let  him  seize 
Pore  pleasure  while  he  can ;  tbe  scorching  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease : 
Then  let  his  length  tlie  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 

Andgaze»untir'd,themom,  the  noon,  the  eve  away.'«-p.  65. 


*<  Tbs  Grssk  moaks  sft  so  sailed.' 
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All  wastt  du8  dme  engaged  in  a  military  expedbkm  at  aome  dis- 
tance frcND  bis  capiial ;  a  drcanistaiiea  wbich  afforded  Childe  Ha- 
rold an  opportunity  of  contemplating  tbe  ditersified  scenery  of  a 
caip>  occupied  by  a  mixed  soldieir  of  Albanians^  Turks  and  Tar- 
tan,  and  by  a  still  more  various  muititode  of  attendants  on  the  army; 
and  at  tbe  same  time,  of  bebolding  tbe  terrible  chieftain  vboae 
friendship  is  courted  by  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom, and  whose  influence  awes  the  councils  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Tbe  fluid  and  venerable  countenanr e,  and  courteous  demeanour  of 
din  aged  warrior,  are  represented  (and  we  believe  with  great  truth) 
as  concealing  a  character  disgrac^  by  the  escesa  of  lust,  avarice, 
and  cmelty,  yet  calculated  to  secure  the  affectiofM  as  well  as  the 
obedience  of  the  wild  mountaineers  whom  he  commands,  by  intre- 
pid conrage,  considerable  militai7  skill,  and  consummate  policy. 
His  bead-quarters  being  at  this  time  at  Tepaleni,  his  favourite  and 
splendid  country-residence,  Childe  Harold's  curiosity   was   here 
gratified,  by  a  sight  of  all  the  magnificent  baubles,  with  which  tbe 
eastern  potentates  are  encompavied  in  their  solitary  retirement;  but 
heis  aoon  disgusted  with  tbe  contemplation  of  a  mode  of  life  che- 
quered only  by  the  alternations  of  harassing  fatiffue  and  monotonous 
insipdity ;  and  agam  sets  off,  to  explore  the  wud  mountains  of  Al- 
bania, and  to  examine  tbe  manners  of  its  untutored  inhabitants. 
Their  valour,  their  independent  spirit,  and  love  of  their  countVy, 
were  well  known  to  him  by  common  report ;  but  these  virtues  were 
said  to  be  accompanied  by  a  gloomy  and  undiscr iminating  ferocity. 
An  accident  however,  during  one  of  his  excurnons,  having  thrown 
him  into  then*  power,  be  found  amoiq^  them  shelter  and  protection, 
and  the  kindest  hospitality.     He  partakes  of  their  humble  fore;  is 
guarded  by  their  unbought  vigilance;  and  during  a  journey  which 
would  not  only  have  been  hazardous,  but  even  impracticable,  with- 
out their  assistance,  is  amused  by  the  spectacle  of  their  favourite 
pastime,  the  Pyrrhic  dance ;  which  it  seems  still  survives  amongst 
these  martial  tribes,  and  still  animates  them  to  a  repetition  of  th^ 
^enterpriaes,  of  which  it  exhibits  the  representation.     A  translated 
specimen  of  one  of  the  choral  songs  wbich  usually  accompany  this 
mmce,  is  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  poem,  and  we  here  lose 
s^ht  of  Childe  Harold ;  the  remainder  of  the  canto  being  occupied, 
pmy  by  reflections  on  the  present  degraded  state  of  Greece,  ind 

Crdy  by  a  melancholy  retrospect  of  the  dom^sstic  calamities,  which 
ve  deprived  the  author  of  those,  wiiose  affectionate  greetings,  after 
his  return  from  his  travelS|  he  had  n^o%x  fondly  anticipated.  From 
the  former  class  we  select  tbe  following  stanzas,  witb'wfaich  we 
ihall  dose  our  extracts. 
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LXXir. 
'Fair  Greece!  sad  rtlic  of  departed  worth! 
Immortal,  though  no  mo^;  ibough  {aUeo»  f^fraat! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter^  children  forth* 
And  long  accustomM  bondage  uncreate? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await. 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 
In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait — 
Oh !  who  that  eallant  spirit  shall  resume. 
Leap  from  Eurotas*  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tdmb? 

LXXIII. 
Spirit  of  freedom  1  when  on  Phylc'sbrow* 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thoo  forebode  tht  dismal  hour  whidi  now 
BiflM  the  gMen  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plaint 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  eiifi>rce  the  ehaiti, 
Put  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land  ^ 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  tain. 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  band. 
From  birth  till  death  enslaved;  in  word,  in  deed  unmanned- 

LXXV. 
Hereditanr  bondsmen!  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow^ 
By  their  right  anus  the  conquests  must  be  wrought! 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  ?  no ! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low. 
But  not  for  you  will  Freeclom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  tfcie  Helots !  triumph  o'er  jrour  foie ! 
Greece !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  itHl  theaaate; 
Thy  glorioui  day  iso'erj  but  not  thine  y^ars  «f  ahame* 

LXXVI. 
When  riseth  Lacedemon's  hardihood. 
When  Thebes  Epaminondat  reara  agiin, 
When  Athena'  children  are  with  art*  endtwd. 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  meOf 
,Then  may'st  thou  be  restored;  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state  ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  iu  the  dust :  and  when 
Can  man  its  shattered  splendour  renovate, 
Becal  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate  ? 

LXXIX. 
Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild. 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smil'd, 
AndatitI  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yIeMs; 

*  ^  Phvle,  whieh  eommands  a  beautifal  view  of  Athens,  hts  stiU  oontidenbU  rt« 
■wiftt :  H  was  seiMd  by  Thrasybnhis  prerioiis  to  the  expobioo  of  the  TUirty.* 
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There  the  Uitbe  bee  his  fngrtnt  fortrat  buiUU, 
The  freeborn  waDdtsrer  of  toy  mounUiD  air; 
ApoUo  still  tby  long,  loi^c  i>uminer  giUb) 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare : 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  faWn,  but  Nature  still  is  fair/— p.  104. 

Tbo  foregoing  sketch,  alight  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  may  sen e  m 
m  ifttrodiiction  to  a  few  general  observatioDs  on  the  nature  of  tUa 
VFork,  which  we  are  desirous  of  submitting  to  our  readers^  befem 
we  proceed  to  a  minute  and  particular  comment  on  the  frrntiniinti^ 
§ff  languftse,  or  versification. 

We  beueve  that  ffsw  books  are  so  extensively  read  and  admired 
as  those  which  contain  the  narratives  of  intelligent  travellen.  In* 
dee4  }^  gri^r  part  of  every  community  are  confined,  eith^  by 
neceaa^y  or  indolence^  to  a  very  narrow  apace  no  the  globe,  aiMl 
ar^  aatoaUy  eager  to  contenplale,  in  description  at  least,  that  end.  . 
leas  variety  of  new  and  curious  objects  which  a  vbit  to  distant 
countries  and  clioMtes  is  known  to  fomiah,  and  of  which  only  a 
very  limited  portion  can  be  accessible  to  the  most  enterprising  indi* 
vidual.  If|  then,  this  species  of  information  be  so  attractive  when 
conveyed  in  prose,  and  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  very 
dull  proee,  by  what  accident  has  it  happened  that  no  English  pod 
before  Lord  mron  has  thought  fit  to  employ  liis  talents  on  a  sub* 
ject  so  obviously  well  suited  to  their  display  i  This  inadvertence,  if 
such  it  be,  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  the  supposed  dearth 
of  epic  striijects  has  been,  during  many  years,  the  only  apparent 
impediaient  to  t}^  almost  infinite  mtiltiplication  of  ejric  poems. 
If  it  be  auppoaed  that  the  followers  of  the  muse  have  not  carelessly 
overlooked,  hmt  inteotipoally  rejected  the  materials  offered  by  a  tra^ 
veller's  jooraal  as  too  anomalous  to  be  employed  in  a  regular  and 
grand  composition,  we  answer  that  Homer  was  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, aod  mat  the  04yssey  is  formed  of  exactly  such  materials.  It 
is  true  that  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  wUch  Homer  has  be- 
fi>enthed  to  the  world,  the  Uiad  is  generally  preferred  as  the  noblest 
monument  of  his  genius ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Uiad  is 
therefore  the  properest  model  for  imitation ;  because  the  modem 
poet  does  not  possess  the  privilege  of  conferring  sublimity  on  the 
iquabbka  of  two  rival  chiefs,  or  on  the  exploits  performed  d«rii^ 
a  siege,  by  calling  in  the  habitual  intervention  of  Heaven;  whereas 
the  magn^ent  scenery  of  the  Qdyssey  still  remains  and  must  ever 
leoMiii  at  his  dieposal. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Byron  ever  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  write  an  ejMc  poem ;  but  we  conceive  that  the  subject,  which 
he  eelected,  b  perfectly  suited  to  such  a  purpose ;  that  tbe  founda- 
tion which  be  has  laid  is  sufficiently  solid,  and  his  materials  suffi* 
ckntly  ample  for  the  most  magnificent  superstructure;  but  we 
4oubt  wbetaer  hiM  pIsMi  be  well  conceived,  and  we  are  by  no  meant 
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disposed  to  applaud^  in  efery  instance^  the  fdedtioii  qf  \m  onwi 
ments. 

or  the  plan  indeed  we  are  unable  to  speak  with  perfect  confideoDa^ 
because  it  has  not  been  at  all  developed  in  the  two  cantos  wfaich«« 
DOW  given  to  the  public ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  ^  Quide 
Harold/  whom  we  suppose,  in  conseouenee  of  the  aulbor'i  poaitivie 
assurancci  to  be  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagioatioiiy  k  so  fmr  from 
effecting  the  object  for  which  he  is  introduced,  and  *  pving  aotae 
conneiion  to  the  piece/  that  he  only  tends  to  embarrass  and  ohscsre 
it.    We  are  told,  however,  that  <  friends,  on  whose  opioioQs  Lotd 
Byron  sets  a  high  value,'  have  suggested  to  him  that  be  mi(^  be 
'  suspected'  of  having  sketched  in  his  here  a  portrait  of  real  ^';  a 
suspicion  for  which,  he  says,  Mn  some  very  triml  particulars  diera 
might  be  grounds ;  but  in  the  m«n  points  /  hope  none  wfaatever/ 
Now  if  be  was  so  anxious  to  repel  a  suspicion  which  had  oocarred 
to  friends,  on  whom  he  set  a  high  value;  if  he  was  conscious  that 
the  iaiaginary  traveller,  whom,  from  an  unwillingness  to  appear  aa 
the  hero  of  bis  own  tale,  he  had  substituted  for  himself,  was  so  uo* 
amiable ;  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  his  motives  for  choosing  aoch 
a  representative.     If,  for  the  completion  of  some  design  which  baa 
not  yet  appeared,  but  which  is  to  be  effected  in  tbe  sequel  of  the 
poem,  it  was  necessary  to  miite,  in  tbe  person  of  the  pilgrim,  the 
'eager  curiosity  of  youth  with  the  fastidiousness  of  a  sated  libeitine, 
why  revert  to  the  rude  and  simple  ages  of  chivalry  m  search  of  a 
character  which  can  only  exist  in  an  age  of  vicious  refinement? 
Again,  if  lUs  apparent  absurdity  was  unavoidable ;  if  the  ^  Childe/ 
and  *  the  little  page/  and  the  '  staunch  yeoman,'  whom  the  Chikb 
addresses  \m  his  fiirewell  to  his  native  land,  eould  not  be  spared, 
wdy  is  this  group  of  antiques  sent  on  a  journey  through  Portugal 
and  Spain,  during  the  interval  between  ibe  convention  of  Ctntra 
and  the  battle  of  Talavera? 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  anachronism,  being  convenient, 
is  in  some  measure  pardonable ;  and  that  the  other  inconsistendea 
which  we  have  pointed  out  do  not,  after  all,  detract  much  from  the 
general  effect  of  the  poem.  But  we  answer  that  such  inconsisteii- 
cies  appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly  needless;  that  they  oiay  be  easUy 
removed ;  and  that  they  are  by  no  means  innocent  if  they  have  led 
Lord  Byron  (as  we  suspect)  to  adopt  that  motley  mixture  of  obao- 
lett  and  modem  phraseology  by  which  the  ease  and  elegance  of  bis 
verses  are  often  injured,  and  to  degrade  the  character  of  his  woi( 
by  the  insertion  of  some  pass^^es  which  will  probably  give  offence 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  readers. 

The  metre  adopted  throughout  this  '  Romaunt'  is  the  stanxa  of 
Spencer;  and  we  admit  that,  for  every  ancient  word  employed  by 
the  modem  poet,  the  authority  of  Spencer  may  be  pleaded.  Bot' 
we  think  that  to  intersperse  such  words  as  ee,  moci  feere,  ne,  losel, 
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4U^  tec  widil  tlie  ridMt  Jccoraliom  of  mmdmu  hapa^,  ii  ^ 
imlcb  enbioidery  with  fvgt.  Eveo  if  time  words  had  not  been  re- 
jlnjurtlhymyinbitiUiteii  Mid  if  they  were  alwi^  correctly  ioserted, 
tlwruocouth  appeanmce  would  be  displeaaiqg ;  but  Lord  Byrofi 
jm  not  always  correct  in  his  use  of  them.  For  instance^  when  he 
Mfis,(Caatoi.sl.67.) 

'  Devices  quaioli  and  Frolics  e?er  new. 

Tread  on  each  otber'aAri^/-— 

itwual  be  supposed  that  he  M  not  meao  to  fienonify  deiriceaaii^ 
4palkM  lor  the  purpose  of  i^bctiiig  then  with  chilfalaius.  Wbe^^ 
m  daacribiog  Ali  Wcha^  he  censures  (C.  II.  st.  62.) 

* thoM  ne'er  fer^ten  acts  of  nc/A 

BiNecmini^  all  men  ill*  but  osost  the  man 
In  yearsi  that  mark  hiati  with  a  tyger's  tooth/  ke. 
It  is  plain  that  the  noble  lord  must  have  considered  '  ruth*  as  q^ 
nonymous;  not  with  pity,  but  with  craelty.  In  a  third  instance 
where  we  are  toM  that '  Ckilde  Harold  bad  a  m»tker/  the  equivo- 
cal AMaonng  of  the  first  word  has  evidently  a  ludicrous  efitsot, 
which  could  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  our  author  whibc 
writing  in  the  langu^^e  of  his  own  day.  On  such  errors  as  tbese^ 
however,  which  obviously  originate,  not  in  any  want  of  genius,  but 
b  accidental  heedlessness,  we  do  not  mean  to  lay  any  stress ;  we 
comphun  only  of  the  habitual  negligence^  of  the  frequent  laxity  of 
expressioii— of  the  feeble  or  dissonant  rhymes  which  almost  alwaya 
disfigure  a  too  close  imitation  of  the  language  of  our  early  pae«s 
and  of  which  we  think  tliat  the  work  beCare  ua  offers  too  many  ea- 

amples. 

-  Spencer,  it  most  be  observed,  is  always  coasistent.  He  Jived  at 
a  time  when  pedantry  was  the  prevailiiig  fauk,  not  of  the  sedentary 
and  studious,  but  of  the  flighty  and  illiterate ;  when  daily  atlompU 
were  made  to  introduce  into  oar  vocabukry  the  mangled  elemeota 
^  the  mot«  soooitMis  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  when 
this  anomalous  jargon  was  hailed,  by  oMiny  of  bis  contemporaiiesj 
tt  a  model  of  melody  and  refinement.  Anxious  to  preserve  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  his  native  tongue,  the  ^  well  of  English 
undefiled/  he  appealed  from  the  vitialed  taste  of  the  court  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation  at  krge:  he  thought  that  sigi^cant  worda 
were  not  degraded  by  passing  through  the  Ups  of  the  vuI^m-^  hie 
principal  aim  was  to  be  generally  intelligible  :  he  formed  his  style 
on  the  homely  models  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  prece- 
ding writers,  and  trusted  to  bis  own  genius  for  the  supply  of  the  ne- 
cessary embellishments.  The  extent  of  that  gemus  is  displayed 
in  Ae  extraordinary  variety  and  elegance  ef  the  decorations,  thus 
composed  fr6m  the  most  common  materials,    Spencer  wa^  m 
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MBgknA,  M  1a  FoBtiiiie  to  A«Me»  the^MMtor  «f  <lMit«Qrfe  «Ueh 
wr  Migbboitri  kmfe^B  aptly  denotaiogtsd  ^  le  'g«Me  its|f/  The 
Jowen  whieh  be  flcattenr  ^nrer  Mi  rati^«re>  iifAMri^  «U  of  imNjm 

nth  :  mA  ^j  hmift  a  life  afid  frt^nee  wUeli  li  Mt  thittya 
i  io  cbote  more  gatuk  ciotks,  imported  by  attcceedfa^poets^ 
with  which  our  koguage  has  been  enriched  and  peifcape  ovetlOMleiL 
Hence^  diou^h  it  it  easy  to  catch  bit  minner  in  abort  and  partial 
imitationty  it  is  almoat  impoetiUe  to  pmaifi,  tkrovghoat  a  loi^ 
poeaty  bit  peediar  ex«bfrao60  mAted  with  bit  charaeteriitto  mm^ 
lilicitjr.  Lard  Byron  hat  shewn  bintdf,  m  tone  pataqjea,  a  tale^ 
rably  successfid  copyist;  but  wo  like  bin  modi bc^ in Iboae 
where  he  forgets  ordisdaint  to  copy ;  and  where,  without  tacr^cii^ 
the  sweetnett  and  variety  of  pause  by  wbieb  Spencer^tateexa  b  ad- 
vantageous^ distinguished  fron  tbe  bemo  eouplety  be  employt  • 
peiBi^  of  dWtion  nuled  to  the  t|^eadoiir  of  ibe  oi^eeta  wUdi  In 
^ktcribea.  We  reioioe  wben>  disnining  fron  bit  aMnory  die 
wretched  tcrapt  of  a  auitty  glottery,  be  eibibHt  to  ui^  in  nattmi 
and  appropriate  language^  tbe  neb  tcenery  and  goMea  lUtbinn  of 
coMHtries  which  are  the 

,« Boast  of  tbe  tged^Jesaoo  of  the  young ; 
Which  sages  vencnle,  and  bards  adore. 
At  P^lap  %o4  tbe  mnseunyeiJ  their  aviui  lore** 

But  vrebave  not  yet  eabausted  owr  complaints  a|pnnst  tbe  vray* 
ward  beto  of  tbe  poen,  whose  character^  we  thiidt,  is  noat  capri- 
ponsly  and  uselessly  degraded*  The  noral  code  of  chivalry  was 
net,  ■ra.adnit^^quiie^  puce  ^umL  apedtss;  but  its  laiity  bi  some 
pcdnts  was  redeemed  by  the  noble  spirit  of  gallantry  which  b  in» 
spiked  I  n  gallantly  which  courted  personal  dtoger  in  tbedaieoce 
of  tho  sovereign,  becaun  he  is  the^founuunof  honour;  <tf  women 
becaueeth^  are  often  lovely  and  always  helplett;  and  of  the  priiiti- 
hood  because  ihey  are  at  once  disarmed  and  sanctified  by  ibev  pro* 
fastion.  Now  Chikb  Haioid,  if  not  idisofailety  craves  aaid  ft- 
<}reant,  b  at  least  a  mortal  enemy  to  all  martial  eaertioQt,  a  tcoAr 
attbefiurtex,  and  apparently  diipoied  tocoosiiter  all  leligioQsat 
difiarent  modet  of  tupes^tien. 

The  teOBctmis  which  occur  to  bim,  when  be  surveys  tbe  prepa- 
fMiansior  tbe  coniiots  between  tbe  French  and  tbe  idlied  arones, 
ire  that  these  hosto 

•   *  Af€mm{(u  ifathotMth^  could  n^  He) 
Tp/etd  ike  crow  on  Tilatcra'a  plain.-' 
Tben^sbftlU%  roi;  arnktiitrn'tkonmn'/aokf 
«  Yes,  honour  depks  tbe  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  i'^ 
Vain  M)pbiiitry  1  ia  these  behold  tbe  tooi^ 
The  brukeo  tools  that  tyraols  cast  away,  &^-«« 
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Tkar  g&mt^lvMt^  mud  karurkreaikjhrfam ; 
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IImi^  iboytanck  fiai  to  d«dc  «o«w  tingle  IMMM. 
Id  90oU»  'twere  tad  to  th v«rt  iheir  oobk  aioi« 
Who  vtrike,  6i!es/  hireling !  iat  tb^r  country'*  good, 
And  dici  that  livingmight  Mvcproved  her  ihamc.''^L  41, 42,44. 

■      ■     he  woridpot  delight 

(Bom  boneeth  aome  remote  iuglorm^  ttAr) 
In  theniet  of  blood  v  fray,  or  gallant  figbt, 
But  loath 'd  the  hravoitradc^^ad  laugkeaat  snurtialwight/'^-m 

Now  iwely  it  waa  not  wof  tk  while  to  coigttre  t '  Childe  Hereld' 
out  of  some  M  U4peitry,«Ml  lo  bring  him  into  dbe  fidd  of  Takiven, 
for  the  purpoie  of  indnlging  in  auch  medkatoot  oa  these.  It  is 
undoobtodly  tnie  that  the  cannon  nnd  the  mnakelrjr  nmst  often  an* 
ticipate  the  stroke  of  tioM;  nod  carry  off,  in  the  vigonr  of  Hk,  many 
who  fliqiht  hnve  been  resorfod  at  home  to  n  kMf  protmeied  dotay«r 
It  ia  moreover  troe  that  the  bnried  wiU  rot ;  that  the  nnhnried  wmf 
boconw  food  for  crows^  and  eonse^nently,  thai  the  men  who.  hae 
bartend  life  for  fame  has  no  chaocs^  whan  once  killed,  of  coming 
to  life  again.  But  these  truths,  we  apprehend,  are  so  generally 
jidmitted  that  it  is  needless  to  ineokale  tbem.  It  is  oertamiy  no* 
Une  that  fiiase  is  ef  little  vakia.  It  is  something  to  bo  honemred  by 
-those  whom  we  love*  It  ia  somethiag  to  ihe  aol<fier  whea  he  f#« 
turns  to  the  arms  of  a  mother,  a  wif^^  or  a  sister,  to  see  in  thdr 
oyes  the  tears  of  exultation  miaing  with  tf>ose  of  affeotion,  and  of 
ffloufi  i^nititudo  to  heaven  lor  his  safety.  Tbase  jc^a  of  a  trinaiph. 
It  niiay  be  aaid,  are  mere  illusions ;  biit  for  the  sake  of  such  illttsiona 
is  U£p  i^efly  worth  liavii^  Wbeo  wo  lead  thaprecediQg  saifamni 
on  the '  bcavo's  trade,'  we  are  induced  to  ask,  not  without  some  ao»» 
i^ty  and  d^tm,  whether  snch  are  indeed  the  opinions  which  a  ha^ 
kbpeer  entertains  of  a  British  arqiy. 

The  socood  £eatMre  in  Cbilde  Harold's  cbaracter,  which  waa  in^ 
Iroduced^  we  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  giviog  to  it  an  air  of  on* 
gtoaiilJIt raodeia  it^  if not^iuite  upnalnral,  at  least  %my  unpaeticaL 
Of  this  indeed  the  author  seems  to  bave  beeoawamt  butinslea4 
of  correcting  what  was  harsh  and  exaggerated  in  bta  sketch  of  the 
woman  hater,  he  has  only  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  iotrodiH 
cin|;»  onder  various  pretexta,  those  delineations  of  Csmale  beantv 
which  a  young  poet  may  be  naturally  supposed  to  pen  with  mucii 
complasency.  litis  we  think  iU-judsad*  The  victim  of  violent  aad 
nnreviit^  paasHHV^wb^r  aushed  into  the  snilennem  of  apathy^ 
or  irritated  into  habitual  moroseness,  may  become,  in  the  hsinds  of 
an  able  poet^  vety  generally  and  deeply  interesting  ^  the  human  heart 
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it  certnalj  disposed  to  bort  in  oaison  wiA  ife  strugflte  of  stroiq^ 
and  conceotnited  feelkig  ;  but  the  boyish  libertine  whose  ima|^n|- 
tion  is  chilled  by  hb  sated  appetites,  whose  MgbtfiBl  glooni  is  only 
the  result  of  disappointed  sei&hness;  and 'whose  kiss  bad  been  pol* 
lution/  cannot  surely  be  expected  to  excite  any  tender  sympaidiy, 
apd  can  only  be  viewed  with  unmixed  disgust.  Some  softening  of 
Sttch  a  character  would  become  necessary  even  if  it  were  distii^^iiiah- 
ed  by  peculiar  acuteness  of  remark,  or  by  danling  flashes  of  wit. 
But  there  is  not  much  wit  in  designating  women  as  ^  wankm  tkmg$p* 
or  as  '  lovely  harmless  thiim  f  or  in  describiog  English  women  aa 
'  Remoter  females  famed  for  sickening  prate  ;'  nor  is  there  much 
acuteness  in  the  observation  that 

* Pomp  and  power  atone  are  woman's  care. 

And  xphere  thae  are,  tight  Bro$Jmd$  ajtere : 
Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glaie. 
And  Mammon  wins  bis  way  nhare  serapbi  might  despair/ 
We  utterly  dislike  the  polyglot  line  compounded  of  Greek,  Sue- 
on,  and  modem  English;  md  do  not  much  admiie  the  eoofii- 
aion  of  images  in  the  others ;  but  we  wish  to  abstam  from  min* 
ttte  criticism,  and  are  only  anxiosM  to  remoDstrate  against  those  bb- 
mishes  which,  in  our  opinion,  detract  from  the  general  beauty  of  the 
poem. 

Having  already  given  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  perversity 
of  character  attributed  to  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  for  too  highly  co- 
loured, it  is  needless  to  comment  on  that  settled  despair, 
<  That  wiil  not  look  btyond  the  tomb, 
Bot  cannot  hope  for  rest  before/ — (p.  52.) 
This  is  the  consummation  of  human  misery ;  and  if  it  had  bees 
the  author's  principal  object,  in  delineating  this  fictitious  persoDi^e^ 
to  hold  him  up  to  his  young  readers  as  a  dreadful  exampw  of  early 
profligacy,  such  a  finishing  to  the  picture  might  be  vindicated  na 
consistent  and  usetul.     Jn  that  case,  however,  it  would  have  beear 
doubly  essential  to  divest  the  *  Childe'  of  his  chivahrous  title  and 
attributes  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  poet  and  of  the  reader  being 
engrossed  by  one  dismal  object,  it  would  have  become  necessary 
to  sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  that  elegance  and  animation  by  whico 
the  preiient  work  is  confessedly  distinguished. 

Vve  certainly  do  not  suspect  Lord  Byron  of  having  made  a  pil* 
grimage  to  mount  Parnassus  for  the  sole  purpose  of  wooing  the 
moses  to  assist  him  in  the  project  of  reforming  his  contemporaries; 
•but  as  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  roost  unwilling  to  impute  to  hioi 
the  faitention  of  giving  oflFence  to  any  class  of  his  readers,  we 
much  wish  that  he  had  assigned  to  bis  inn^oary  Harold,  instend 
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of  utteriog  as  bis  own,  die  semiiiMDts  coatahiad  in  ikm  fbUowing 
stanzas. 

'  Ereo  gods  must  yield-— religions  take  their  tani : 
Twat  JoTe's-*'tU  Mahomet  s— -and  other  creeds 
WUI  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  who$e  hope  is  built  en  rsfds. 
IV. 
Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven-— 
la't  not  enoiu^h,  unhappy  thing !  to  knov 
Thou  art  ?  Uthis  a  boon  so  kindfy  given. 
That  being,  thou  tvouldsi  be  again,  and  go. 
Thou  know'st%ot,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  ? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  onjuiurejoy  and  wot  T 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies :  v 

That  httie  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 
V. 
Or  burst  the  vanished  Hero's  loAy  mound 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  :* 
He  fell,  and  falling,  nations  mourn*d  around ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  tbouMnds  weeps, 
Nor  warlike-worshipper  hb  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appear'd,  as  records  tell 
Remove  yon  skuU  from  out  the  scattered  heap^: 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered  cell ! 
VI. 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall. 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portaU  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hsil. 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole. 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
And  pasftion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 
Can  all  ssint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  londy  tower,  this  tenemei^  refit  ? 
VII. 
Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son  ! 
^  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 
Why  shoqld  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun } 
Each  has  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-bom  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 

*  It  was  oot  always  the  eatteta  of  the  Greeks  to  bum  their  dead ;  the  greater 
Ajax  IB  partiealar  was  interred  entire.  Almost  all  the  chiefs  became  gods  afler  their 
deeeate,  and  he  was  mdeed  neglected,  who  had  not  annual  games  near  his  tonb, 
criestiTaUin  honour  of  his  memorj  hi  his  oountrymen.  as  Achilles,  9rasidaSyaco. 
sad  at  last  even  Antinoas,  whose  death  was  as  heroic  as  his  life  wSs  infaoBoos.' 
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Peocr  wotls  im  on  /Ar  ihoret  qf  Acheron ; 
ncrt  9o/&rc^d  banquet  cioims  the  ioted  guai. 
But  niemce  tffnmds  the  couch  qf  ever  welcome  reft/ 

The  cottiinon  courtesy  of  society  has,  we  think,  rery  jqstly  pro- 
scribed the  intrufive  introductioii  of  such  topics  as  these  into  foo* 
versation ;  and  as  no  raider  probably  will  open  Childe  Harold  witk 
the  view  of  inquiring  into  the  religious  tenets  of  the  author*  or  of 
endeavouring  to  settle  his  own,  we  cannot  but  disapprofe,  'm  point 
of  taste,  these  protracted  meditations,  as  well  as  the  disgusting  ob« 
jects  by  which  some  of  them  are  suggested.  We  object  to  theoi, 
also,  because  they  have  the  effect  of  producipg  some  little  traces  of 
resemblance  between  the  author  and  the  hero  of  the  pi^ce;  a  re- 
sembbmce  which  Lord  Byron  has  most  sedulously  and  pioperlj 
disclaimed  in  his  preface. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  take  a  slight  survey  of  the  remaining 
contents  of  thb  volume. 

On  the  subject  of  the  notes,  which  are  always  lively  and  amusing^  . 
and  sometimes  convey  much  curious  information,  we  should  have 
bad  no  comments  to  make,  if  I/>rd  Byron  bad  not  occasional!/ 
amused  himself  with  provoking  controversy,  and,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  without  aiiy  very  legitimate  reason. 

He  was,  indeed,  bound  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
thought  it  necessary,  in  his  poem,  to  designate  Lord  Elgin  as '  the 
last,  the  worst  dull  spoiler^  of  Athens ;  as  a  man  whom  Scotland 
must  blush  to  own ;  as  a  '  modem  Pict,' — *  cold  as  the  eraga  upoQ 
hb  native  coast,  his  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard ;' — but  we 
doubt  whether  the  plea  adduced  by  the' poet  would  be  admitted  in 
any  sober  and  impartial  court  of  Justice,  as  a  complete  e^use  for 
so  much  invective.    This  allegation  in  the  note  amounts  to  this  :— 
that  whilst  the  Consul  of  France  has  been  endeavouring  to  obtain 
from  the  Turkish  government  their  permission  to  seize  and  send  to 
P^Hs  the  most  valuable  remnants  of  antiquitv  which  still  remained  at  . 
Athens,  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople  had  contrived^  by  meaoa  . 
of  a  more  active  agent,  to  get  possession  of  the  said  aotiquitifs,  and 
to  ship  them  to  England ;  and  that  the  same  agent,  in  executing  hia 
commission,  has  *  wantonly  and  uselessly  defaced  a  whole  range  of 
basso-relievos  in  one  compartment  of  the  temple*  which  he  waa 
suffered  to  pillage.     Supposing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  tbe 
Athenians  have,  undoubtedly,  good  reason  to  complain;  and  if 
Lord  Byron,  indignantly  feeling  his  share  in  the  degradation  of  the . 
national  character  consequent  upon  such  acts  of  outrage,  had  oon«  . 
tented  himself  with  producing  his  charge;  with  proving  that  tba 
iaunediate  instrument  of  tbe  mischief  had  acted  under  tbe  authori* . 
ty  of  a  British  ambassador,  and  with  argtiitig  against  such  on 
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rfwte  of  the  iafltience  derived  from  ttiie  high  titiiatioa;  we  dnmld 
liaTe  tboi^ht  bU  spirit  and  his  eloquence  well  employed.  But  it 
inreljf  is  not  quite  fiedr  to  be|^D  bjr  eiecuting  a  supposed  delinquent 
watA  then  to  put  him  upon  his  defence.  We  can  forgive,  in  a  yewig 
■ttd  ardent  traveller,  the  bitter  eipression  of  disappointed  curiosity^ 
but  Lord  Bjron,  as  a  traveller  and  a  scholar,  maj,  perhaps,  derive 
tome  advantage  from  the  spirit  of  depredation  of  whieh  be  so  feel- 

a;ly  complains.  He  has  printed  in  his  appendix  an  extract  from 
eletius,  containing  a  transcript  of  the  Hellenic  inscription,  &c.  os 
the  marbles  found  at  Orchomenus ;  now  we  are  informed  that  the 
ntrUe  containing  this  inscription  is  at  present  in  England;  and 
that,  by  ft  reference  to  %e  origiiuil,  Lord  Byron  may  eanly  satisfy 
Mmself  that  the  copy  given  by  Meletius  in  bis  Geography  b  full 
of  inaccuracies. 

In  the  note  inserted  at  p.  143,  Lord  Byron  has  certainly  replied, 

wMi  great  liberality  and  decorum,  to  a  set  of  critics,  who,  in  their 

censures  of  his  earlier  works,  had  not  set  him  the  example  of  ex« 

treme  uil>anity ;  but  the  instance  of  unprovoked  pugnacity  to  which 

we  diude  is  exhibited  in  pp.  146  and  147i  wrbere  he  denies  to  Mr. 

Thornton  mn  *  claims  to  public  confidence  from  a  fourteen  years* 

residence  at  Pera;*  assuring  us  that '  this  can  give  him  no  more  in- 

iight  into  the  real  state  of  Greece  and  her  inhabitants  than  as  many 

years  spent  at  Wapping  into  that  of  the  western  Highlanders.'    But, 

in  tlie  first  place,  if  Lord  Byron  be  right,  Mr.  Thornton  cannot  be 

iivlioUy  wrong;  for,  on  comparing  their  respective  opinions,  it  will 

be  fimod  that,  in  all  essential  points,  they  very  neariy  coincide. 

Secondly,  as  Constantinople  and  iu  immediate  vicinity  may  furnish 

about  one  hundred  thousand  specimens  of  Greeks  of  different  ranks 

ftnd  conditions,  whilst  Wapping  cannot  be  supposed  to  offer  very 

numerous  samples  of  western  Highlanders,  we  cannot  consider  the 

noble  lord^  illustration  as  very  apposite.    Thirdly,  as  Lord  Byron 

admits,  (pp.  l^,  I6O,)  that  the  best  account  of  Turkish  manners 

is  Mr. '  Thornton's  English,'  it  is  not  very  probable  that  so  accu- 

fate  an  observer  oi  character,  in  instances  where  the  means  of  ob- 

aermtion  were  comparatively  rare,  should  have  been  totally  blind 

totlie  manners  of  a  people  with  whom,  during  fourteen  years,  he 

niust  have  been  io  habits  of  daily  intercourse.     Whilst  we  feel 

ourselves  indebted  to  Lord  Byron  for  the  light  which  be  has  thrown 

on  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Albanians,  we  af  e  sorry  that, 

in  criticising  an  intelligent  and,  apparently,  accurate  writer,  he 

riiould  cond^end,  more  than  once,  to  employ  a  tone  of  saicasm 

whldi  oeafiy  borders  on  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

The  notes  are  followed  by  a  series  of  small  lyric  pieces,  fourteen 
uiiramber,  some  of  which  (and  particularly  the  last)  we  shoidd 
iMte  beoi  glad  to  transcribe,  but  that  we  sire  conscious  of  having 
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already  exhausted,  and,  perhaps,  abus^,'  the  prifUege  of  qoMi* 
doD. 

Of  the  Appendix,  which  cootisls  of  Tarious  tpecimeoa  of  tli9 
Homaic,  we  oeed  only  lay,  that  we  consider  it  at  a  valuable  aup* 
pfement  to  this  entertaisisg  '  Pilgrimage/  National  songs,  anl 
popular  works  of  amusement,  throw  no  small  light  on  the  manners 
of  a  people;  they  are  materials  which  most  travellers  have  within 
their  reach,  but  which  they  almost  always  disdain  to  collecrt. 
Lord  Byron^as  shown  a  better  taste;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tfM^ 
his  example  will,  in  future,  be  generally  followed*. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  leave-— we  hope  not  a  loi^  leavia— of 
Childe  Harold's  migrations;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  conclude  onr 
article  without  repeatii^  our  thanks  to  the  author  for  the  nmuacN 
ment  which  he  has  affoi^ed  us.  The  applause  which  he  has  r^ 
ceived  has  been  very  general,  and,  in  our  opinion,  well  deserved. 
We  think  that  the  poem  exhibit  some  marks  of  carekssness,  many 
of  caprice,  but  many  also  of  sterbug  genius.  Ou  the  latter  w« 
have  forborne  to  expatiate,  because  we  apprehend  that  our  tem^ 
ders  are  quite  as  well  qualified  as  ourselves  to  estimate  the  meiita  of 
pleasing  versification,  of  lively  conception,  and  of  accurate  express 
sion.  Of  those  errors  of  carelessness  from  vt^ich  few  poems  are, 
in  the  first  instance^  wholly  exempt,  we  have  not  attempted  to 
form  a  catalogue,  because  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  discovered 
by  the  author,  aiM)  may  t>e  sil^tly  corrected  ip  a  future  editiooi 
But  it  was  our  duty  attentively  to  search  for,  and  honestly  to  point 
out  the  fiiults  arising  from  caprice,  or  from  a  disregard  of  genera} 
opinion;  because  it  is  a  too  common,  though  a  very  mischievonp 
prejudice,  to  suppose  tliat  genius  and  eccentricity  are  usual  and  uai^ 
tural  companions ;  and  that,  to  discourage  extravagauce  is  to  checl^ 
the  growth  of  excellence.  Lord  Byron  has  shewn  that  his  oon&; 
denoe  in  his  own  powers  is  not  to  be  subdued  by  illiberal  and  wi* 
merited  censure;  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  not  be  dimimbbed  bj 
our  animadversions:  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  have  bettor 
consulted  his  future  fame,  or  our  own  character  for  candour,  if  we 
bad  expressed  our  sense  of  his  talents  in  terms  of  nK>re  unquali* 
fied  panegyric. 


Art.  XI.  The  Judgment  delivered  Dec.  1 1, 1809>  h  the  Bigkt 
Han.  Sir  John  Ntcholl,  Kni.  LL.  D.  Qficial  Principal  oJ[  tl^ 
Archei  of  Canterbury  ,*  upon  the  Admission  of  Articles  exfubiied 

/  f ft  a  Cmuse  of  Office  promoted  by  Kemp  against  fVickes^  Clerhi^ 
J4ur  rrfusimg  to  bury  an  Infant  Child  of  two  of  his  Farishiom^ 
ers,  who  had  been  baptized  by  a  Dissenting  Minister,  pp.  47« 
London,  Butterworih*     IB  10. 
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1  Mt/Sw  J<  MieoU  ttmt  Dr.  Tttttmmtj,  Sit,  m  tm^WtfUm,  M 

'  JehnNkhoU,  Bjr  Ibe  Rtv.  Cbtrlet  Daubeoey,  LL.  B.  Arch- 
4eseott  rfSstMi.  B»Cb,  Mtylar  and  Son;  Imickw,  Riviog- 
i^m.  1811. 

ttetnarks  up<m  a  late  Decirion  in  the  Conrt  of  Jrekes,  ifc.    Bf 
]  the  Rev.  Geoffgd  Hutton,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  SoUertoa^  &c.  Boston^ 
Kelfey;  LoodoOj  Baldwin.  1811. 

r'  was  om*  intention  to  atoid  all  notice  of  die  cofltroverijr  main* 
tidned  in  these  pamphlets ;  not  because  we  cooaidcred  the  ques- 
tion as  unimportant,  or  the  parties  engaged  in  it  as  undeserving  of 
atfentioii,  but  became,  in  truth,  we  lamented  that  such  a  dbpute 
bad  ever  arisen,  and  were  unwilling  by  any  remarks  of  ours  to  pro- 
long its  etistence  or  increase  its  notoriety.  Circumstances,  how» 
ever,  hive  occurred  lo  make  us  depart  from  this  determtnatknu 
We  have  heard  of  late  from  various  <|narter8  that  the  question  baa 
hot  been  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion ;  that  persons  of  high  autht>» 
lity  in  the  church  have' thought  it  necessary  to  raise  their  voicd 
agnnst  Ae  dangerous  consequences  of  Sir  J.  NtcfaolKs  judgment  | 
and;  in  particular,  that  one  learned  prelate  has  not  only  addressed 
his  clergy  on  the  subiect,  but  hat  also  circulated  some  printed 
*  Reflections,'  in  vrtnch  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  decisioo 
of  the  Court  of  Arches  is  unfounded,  and  tluit  nothing  less  than  the 
faitegrity  and  stability  of  the  Established  Church  is  uivolved  to  (he 
issoe.  Even  the  labours  of  Dr.  Button,  though  th^  prove  nothing 
else,  shew  that  the  question  is  not  yet  at  rest.  Hu  pamphlet,  iik 
deed,  is  invested  with  somewhat  more  of  authority  than  hs  tntrinsie 
merits  could  claim,  from* being  ^  dedicated  b^permimon  to  (be 
Lofd  Bishop  of  Peterborough,*  withm  whose  diocese  the  case  arose, 
which  has  given  origin  to  so  much  discussion. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are,  in  brief,  as  MIovrs;  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Wickcs,  Rector  of  Wardly,  refused  to  bury  HantnA^  the  iiifant 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Swingler,  protestant  dissenters  of  the 
d^omination  of  Calvinistic  Independents,  assigning,  as  Ae  reason 
of  his  refiisal,  the  baptism  of  tbe  said  mfant  by  a  mtoister,  pi^eacher, 
or  teacher  of  the  same  class  of  cfissenters,  >\*hiGh  baptism  vraa  with 
water,  and  in  the  name  of  tbe  Father,  and  of  tbe  Son,  and  of  tbe 
Holy  Ghost  For  this  refusal  articles  were  eadiibited  against  Mr. 
Wickes  in  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury ;  tbe  admission  of  these 
articles  was  opposed  on  the  plea  that,  if  the  facts  were  true,  still 
the  defendant  had  been  guilty  of  no  offinice.  When,  after  a  patient 
hearing  of  the  whole  cause,  the  official  principal,  Sir  John  Nichoti^ 
decided  that  the  minister,  in  refusing  to  bury  the  child,  had  acted 
illegally,  and  cons^u^ntly  admitted  the  articles  exhibited  against 
*  blm. 
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,  It baiirnitmdoii to faqr before ovrmiden  m  i«i|MatUnM^ 
die  ground*  of  this  decree,  and  of  the  arguments,  by  wycb  itbis 
baon  contfoverted:  we  tball  not  tcruple  to  give  our  own  opinioaof 
t|>e  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  to  make  such  observations  as  Bvaf 
occur  to  uf ,  on  the  principd  points  involved  in  it.  ^ 

The  68th  canon,  and  the  rubric  before  the  office  of  burial,  com* 
|>rise  the  whole  law  of  the  case*  The  canon  ordains '  that  no  miiii^ 
ter  shall  refuse  to  bury  any  corpse  brought  to  the  churdi  or  cbnrch- ; 
yardf  except  the  party  deceased  were  denounced  exconunimicatefli 
miyori  excommunicatione  for  some  grievous  jwd  notorious  c^meu.' 
The  rubric  adds  two  other  exceptions  expressly.  '  Here  is  to.be 
noted  that  the^flke  ensuiiy  b  not  be  used  for  any  that  die  tmhap' 
tized  or  excommtmicate,  or  have  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves*' 
In  the  present  instance  the  question  is  whether  thia  in£uit  did  die 
pnbajUized  within  the  true  meaniqg  of  the  rubric*  This»  at  leasts 
Is  considered  to  be  the  only  point  at  issue  in  the  judgment  of  Sir 
John  Nicholl;  other  matters  are  introduced  by  bim,  but  incidental* 
ly,  or  for  the  sake  of  illustration. 

.  To  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  disputed  word,  the  learned  judge 
bas  recourse  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  constnu:tion;  first*  he  con- 
siders itin  its  general  sense  and  unconnected  with  the  rubric,  and 
states  it  then  to  ipean  *  not  baptized  at  all,  not  initiated  mtotfae 
Cbiistiaii  church.' — p.  11.  He  next  examines  whether  in  the  con* 
text  there  be  any  thing  to  vary  or  limit  this  general  meaning.  The 
context  associates  with  the  uubaptized,.  persons  excommunicate, 
md  suicides,  obviously  not  coptradicting,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
John  Nicholl,  rather  confirming  the  former  construction,  that  per- 
sons onbaptized  are  those  who  are  not  Christiatis  sit  all ;  for  sucbf 
he  thinks,  excommunicates  also,  and  suicides  are  to  be  deemed* 

Having  thus  considered  the  word  in  its  general  meaning  and  in 
its  context,  he  notices  another  rule  of  construction,  namely,  that 
the  general  law  b  to  bf  construed  favourably,  and.  the  exception 
strictly.  Here  the  general  law  is,  that  burial  is  to  be  refiised  to 
no  person ;  and,  since  exceptions  must  not  be  extended  by  mere 
implication  so  as  to  limit  the  general  law,  it  would  have  been  iie« 
jcessary»  instead  pf  using  the  term . '  unbaptized,'  to  have  said  '  not 
baptized  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer/  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  legislator  to  give  to  bis 
exception  so  iai^ge  a  meaning. 

He  next  proceeds  to  examine  whether  there  be  any  thing- in  the 
history  of  the  law  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  interpretation,  to 
which  tlie  course  ot  his  argument  hitherto  has  led  him:  particular- 
ly whether  lay-baptism  has  been  recognized  as  valid  by  the  church  of 
,  England;  for  if  it  has,  he  contends  that  the  church  cannot  mea» 
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!iy  the  word  ^  titibaptized*  to  exclude  from  burial  all  persona  who 
kave  not  been  baptized  according  to  the  fonnt  of  its  liturgy. 

In  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  he  first  refers  to  die  law  of  the 
Eogliah  church  before  the  Reformation,  and  dtdnciog  it  both  from 
Ae  general  caoon  kw  and  also  from  the  particular  constitutions  of 
tfiis  country,  he  finds  that  down  to  that  period  lay*baptism  was  ViU 
lowed  and  practised;  it  was  regular  and  prescribed  in  cases  of  ne-^ 
cessity ,  and  in  all  cases,  when  administered  with  water,  in  thenadi'e 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  by  a  laic,  a  schismatic  or  a  heretic,  it  was  so 
complete  and  valid  that  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  repeated--^* 
p.fl. 

^Thns  the  matter  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Refdrmafion;  and 
that  period  is  an  important  one :  for  if  lay-baptbm  had  been  con^^ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  it  wodd  theit 
have  been  corrected;  but  the  fiict  is  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  lay^ 
baptism  was  manifesdy  continued  by  the  English  reformed  cfaureh/ 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  he  adduces  the  rubrics  before  the  oflice 
of  priTate  baptism  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VL  and  Queen  Eliza-* 
betn.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  tSI  the  time  of  James  I,  except 
that  in  1575  an  article  was  passed  by  convocation  but  rejected  by 
the  crown,  restraining  private  baptism  to  the  lawftil  minister.' 

On  the  accession  of  James  1.  conferences  were  held  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  reconsidering  the  Dtur^^ 
and  particnlariy  mat  part  of  it  which  relates  to  private  baptism.  It 
was  here  agreed  so  hx  to  alter  the  rubric  as,  to  direct  that  privatei 
baptism  should  be  admmistered  by  a  lawfbl  minister;  but  neither 
the  long  (who  disapproved  of  the  practice  of  lay-baptism)  or  any  of 
the  bishops,  or  others,  present,  maintained  that  such  baptism  was 
imomUd:  on  the  contrary,  the  king  himself  expressly  declared,  that 
a  person  so  baptized  ought  not  to  be  baptized  again. 

The  rubric  at  that  time  agreed  on,  was  not  confirmed  by  parKa* 
ment,  and  owed  whatever  force  it  had  to  a  proclamation  of  the  king, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  result  of  the  conference  as  utterly  uuim* 
portaut.  '  We  have  thought  meet,  that  some  small  matters  might 
rather  be  explained  than  changed.'  From  these  words.  Sir  J^ri 
Micfaolt  contends,  that  so  great  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  th^ 
dmrch  could  not  have  been  intended  as  that  baptism  by  a  laydfeff,' 
administered  witli  water  and  the  proper  invocation,  wfaicR  had 
hidierto,  even  since  the  Reformation,  been  considered  as  valid, 
sbooMnow  be  regarded  as  wholly  null  and  void,  and  that  aoch  a 
haptisM  could  bear  re-baptlzatioo. — p.  £5. 

*  In  con&truing  all  laws/  he  farther  ai^es» '  it  is  proper  to  fDquire 
bow  the  law  previoiuly  6tood;  for  it  will  require  more  express  and  dis« 
tincl  terms  to  abrogate  an  old  tstablivhed  law  than  to  provide  for  a  new 
case)  upon  which  the  former  law  has  been  wholly  silent ;  consequently 
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If  this  Dew  ruhnc  hid  hten  intenicri  to  invtlidile  the  oW  Itw  i»  iim 
re«pect«  and  to  ordain  that  all  other  baptism,  except  that  by  a  lawful 
minuter,  aliould  be  considered  as  ahiotutely  ouW  and  void«  the  new  la^ 
would  most  expreiisly  and  distiocdy  have  declared  it.' 

But  BO  Car  from  this,  the  rubric  itadf,  ti  puUisbed  by  Sng 
Jellies  proves  the  c«Dtrary.  Certain  yieslio»  are  to  be  aaked,  foe 
the  purpoce  of  ascerteioiog  whether  the  child  has  beea  alraady  bap« 
tiled  or  not.  The  order  io  which  these  questions  rt«i,  aiid  th^ 
preaii4>l«  to  the  third  and  fourth,  interposed  in  the  mk^  of  the 
queries,  '  iiiomse  <oi«e  things  enemiiai  to  the  smerasnent  nutf  kap^^ 
pern  io  be  omittedy  therefore  I  dewiamd  of  you  with  what  waUer 
wetM  this  child  baptixedl  wsth  what  worm  was  this  child  beiftindf 
prove  that  water  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy.  Trinity  were  held 
to  be  the  duo  oecessaria.  This  conclusion  is  atrengdiened  bv  the 
concluding  fact  of  the  rubric,  which  directs^  thnt  if  tWe  be  a  doubt 
fespecshng  the  matter  or  the  invocation,  the  child  is  to  be  bapiiaed 
•new,  and  even  this  conditionally  (so  eager  is  the  cfanrch  to  avoid 
HeratAoo  0  but  if  these  be  a  doubt  respectii^  the  minisiKr  these  ia 
w  order  for  even  a  conditional  re*baptisation.  '  Uenee>'  aays  & 
John  Nicholl. '  it  is  obvious,  that  the  person  performing  the  bap* 
tinn  was  not  essential  by  the  rubric/ — p.  £0« 

AAer  the  Restoratiou>  this  rubric  was  revised  and  confirmed  by 
parliament,  and  no  alteration  was  made  except  in  the  title  of  the 
office,  in  which  the  words  *  Uwful  minister,'  which  had  befaie 
stood  in  it,  were  omitted. 

So  the  matter  sUil  remains ;  and  after  tracing  the  bw  thfoof^ 
the  several  stages  of  its  history,  it  appears  to  the  learned  judge  im* 
possible  to  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt,  '  that  the  English  chiucli 
did  at  all  times  hold  baptism  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  be  valid  baptism,  though  administered  by  a  layman  or 
any  other  person.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows,  that  the  prohibitio»o/ 
burial  to  the  unbapttzed  in  the  rubric  before  the  office  of  bmia], 
cannot  mean  that  it  should,  be  refused  to  'persons  not  beptiaed  by  a 
lawful  minister  in  the  form  of  tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  since 
tfae  qhurch  itself  holds  persons  to  be  not  unbaptiaed  (becauK  it 
hpldf  them  to  be  validly  baptised)  who  have  b^  baptized  with 
winter  and  the  proper  invocation  by  any  other  person  and  in  aqy 
oUier/Eorm.'— p.  31. 

Tlus  (K>ttclu|ion  is  strei^thened  b|y  reference  to  some  particniara 
in  the  history  of  the  timea  at  which  the  law  was  made.  During^ 
the  usurpation,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  thb  coimti;. 
must  have  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  ministers  not  episdo- 

Salty  ordsined.    Yet,  after  the  Restoration,  there  not  only  was  no 
irection  given  to  baptize  such  persons  anew,  but  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  the  bishops  was  to  go  about  confirming,  amoiig  others,  the 
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wery  pei«xi8  who  fatd  bemsobapCbodL  Conremftomtbe  P/«ibfl»f 
*riaiis  and  other  protestant  dissenters,  ts  well  as  from  tibe  T?9put»  nave 
become  aembers  md  ministers  of  the  cburdb  of  Englaodly  ]^  have 
oot  been  re*baptized  ;  if  therefore  the  question  be  whether  th» 
term  *  uobaptized'  means  *  not  baptised  by  a  lawful  minister  of 
the  cbnich  of  England,  and  according  to  the  form  prcaeribed  hy 
that  chnrch ;'  and  if  no  dbsentecs,  whether  Papists  or  Protestaola 
am  ao  bapti»ed»  and  yet  are  considered  by  the  practice  and  constite- 
tion  of  oiur  law  as  baptized,  there  is  an  end  of  the  qtiesiiou* 

Sncfa  is  the  conrae  of  Sir  John  NicholFs  main  argpunent  We 
omit  much  of  the  subordinate  matter,  to  some  of  the  most  inleiest* 
ing  particulars  of  which  we  may  have  occasion  lo  refer  heffeaftar^ 
ai^  shall  DOW  proceed  to  ^ve  a  summary  view  of  dw  leatoniog  of 
his  opponents. 

CK  these  the  most  considerable  is  the  Archdeacon .  ^f  Sarum  ;  a 
gepdamaa  already  known  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  church  umoe, 
and  for  the  streauousnew  with  which  be  baa  deCended  it.  Dr* 
Holtoo  is  a  disputant  of  a  very  inferior  order*  Though  he  bae 
had  the  advantags  of  at  least  seeing  the  ai^giraieBts  of  those  who  bad 
preceded  him*  though  be  professes  that  bis  object  is  to  dwell  only. 
Qo  the  stron^r  and  more  prominent  points  of  the  case,  and  to  com* 
press  them  into  a  smaller  Qom|>as8  for  the  benefit  of  more  cursory 
readers^  be  aeems  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  real  point  atisiue^ 
nod  not  to  have  given  himself  the  tsouUe  of  cocnpehendiog  the  lee- 
soning  of  either  bis  friends  or  his  adversaries.  His  tract  would  vot 
have  drawn  from  ua  even  this  notice  were  it  net,  at  we  have  before 
said,  ushered  into  the  world  witli  spmewfoat  of  ao  ofiicial  air,  end 
bad  be  not  mixed  up  the  meagre  effusion  with  more  of  p^rtness  and 
incivility  towards  the  learned  person,  whose  ded^ion  he  arraigns^ 
thao  any  real  strength  of  argument  could  redeem.  Qf  one  or  twoi 
aoonymous  publications  on  the  subject  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
sbonid  my  aqy  thiiq;. 

Archdeacon  Daubene/s  book  is  the  great  authori^  referred  to  by 
all  the  o\her  writers  on  his  side  of  the  question  ;  we  find  it,  bow*^ 
ever,  by  no  asepeseasy  to  give  a  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  it*. 
He  not  only  opposes  the  ground  of  the  judgment  by  controverting 
the  interpretation  given  to  the  word  ^  unbaptized'  in, the  rubric  be* 
fore  the  office  of  burial,  (on  which  word,  as  has  been  seen,  Sir 
John  Nicfaoll  makes  the  causa  to  rest,)  but  he  also  adckiceii  ai|;tt« 
meots  to  Uke  the  case  altogether  out  of  tlie  reach  of  theallegsd 
kwa,  and  to  justify  the  defendant  on  principles  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  them.  Vet  unluckily  (for  us  at  least)  these  argumeiUs. 
are  so  complicated  with  the  discussion  of  the  word  ^^inbap* 
tttied,'  that  it  is  no  light  labour  to  disentangle  them.  Our  du^, 
however^  bids  us  make  the  attempt  f  andif  uiedonotsiKxeedsa. 
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veil  as  we  mA,  we  trust  that  the  candour  of  the  Archdeacon  mi 
our  readers  will  excuse  ut. 

We  wifl  endeaTour,  first,  to  state  the  pounds  on  which  he  con- 
Imdt  Aat  the  laws  alleged  have  no  relauon  to  the  matter  at  iasue  ; 
«id  stnee  it  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  go  hrther  into  the 
question  H  diesep^rounds  are  solid,  we  shall|  as  we  proceed,  give  our 
reasons  fordiflfenne  from  him. 

With  regard  to  ttie  68th  canon,  which  orders  the  mmtster  to  buiy 
^  all  persons  brought  to  the  church'  except  the  excommunicate, 
0r.  Ihiubeney  understands  it  of  all  persons  who  have  a  right  to 
burial  by  the  *  minister  of  tlieparticular  church  to  which  they  may 
be  brought/— -p.  97^  One  effect  of  this  comment  is  to  recognise 
the  right  of  the  excommunicate  to  burial ;  for  they,  by  every  rule 
of  logic  and  grammar,  belong  to  the  general  descriptioo  of  ^  all 
persons*  in  whatever  way  that  phrase  may  be  explained.  The  mi- 
nister, therefore,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  canon,  is  directed  by 
it  to  bury  all  persons  who  have  a  right  to  burial,  except  the  excom- 
tnunicate,  of  whom  the  church  is  made  to  declare,  at  one  and  tho 
ftime  time,  that  thejr  shall  not  be  buried,  and  that  they  have  a 
right  to  burial.     We  may  be  excused  for  passing  to  something  else. 

S.  We  read,  p.  94,  that  '  the  canons  having  been  made  with  a 
^w  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  the  68th  canon  is' 
applicable  only  to  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  established 
diurch/  It  is  farther  said,  that  *  the  canon  evidently  proceeds,  on 
ibe  supposition,  that  those  whom  the  minister  might  t>e  called  on 
to  bury,  had  previously  been  christened  by  him/ 

What  appears  so  evident  to  our  author,  is  to  our  apprehension 
Utterly  without  evidence ;  and  we  rejoice  in  thmking  that  ours  is  at 
least  the  more  comfortable  persuasion  to  all  who  are  desirous  of 
Christian  burial  for  themselves  or  their  friends.  How  few  of  na 
are  there,  whose  lot  it  can  be  to  be  committed  to  the  gravo  by  the 
same  hands  which  first  received  them  into  the  flock  of  Christ !  Yet 
Ae  archdeacon  seems  to  say  that  only  these  few  have  a  right  to 
the  obsequies  of  the  church.  This,  however,  we  shall  attri- 
bute to  a  momentary  confusion  of  thought.  But  for  the  reference 
of  the  canon  solely  to  members  of  the  church  of  England  :  it 
happens  that,  only  two  years  after  it  was  made,  a  law  passed  in- 
fiictmg  heavy  penalties  on  the  executors  of  all  deceased  Papists 
who  were  not  brought  to  the  church  to  be  buried  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  England.  Now  ^ere  Papists  at  that  time 
members  of  our  church  I  If  they  were  not,  here  is  an  instance  of 
a  contemporary  law,  considering  the  canon  as  applving  to  the 
burial  of  persons  not  members  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
law^  which  is  still  in  force,  (3  J.  c.  5.  s.  15.)  is  very  remarkable  :  it 
does  not  dh^ect  the  clergy  to  bury  these  persons,  but  plainly 
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it  as  n  ntttcr  of  coqrte,  thtt  they  wiU  biirj  tfim  »€O0fdii|r  ^  4* 
canoD ;  for  the  canon  is  manifestlj  recognized  in  (he  statutei  and 
ihfre  is  an  express  saving  of  its  exception ;  '  If  any  Popish  recusant, 
noi  beittg  excommunicate,  shall  be  buried  in  anj  place  other  than 
the  church  or  churclHjard,  or  not  according  to  the  eulenaUical 
laws,*  Sic. 

3.  A  third  reason  is  given,  p.  107>  that '  as  no  inbnt  can  be  in 
the  situation,  in  which  the  canon  places  the  person  to  whom  biinal 
is  to  be  refused,  therefore  the  sanction  of  the  canon  ought  not  to  ba 
enforced  in  a  case  to  which  the  canon  cannot  apply/  If  we  under* 
stand  the  argument,  it  amounts  to  this  ;  that  as  the  case  of  an  infant 
does  not  fall  within  the  exception,  it  cannot  fall  within^  the  geneiri 
rule! 

4«  It  is  affirmed,  p.  1 15,  that '  the  original  makers  of  the  68tb 
canon  could  have  no  such  case  in  contemplation,  as  tjiat  to  which 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches  was  directed ;  to  no  such  case, 
cc^isequentlj,  can  this  canon,  in  their  sense  of  it,  be  applied/  Now 
this  is  to  us  a  novel  method  of  getting  rid  of  a  law.  We  have  alvvays 
thought,  that  if  a  case  falls  within  the  general  provisions  of  a  law, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  tb^ 
legislator  or  not,  unless  it  manifestly  appear  that  if  contemplated  bj 
him,  it  must  have  been  excepted.  But  wh^  is  it  impossible  that  tha 
makers  of  the  canon  could  nave  had  in  then*  contemplation  no  such 
case  as  that  of  an  infant,  baptized  bv  a  schismatic,  being  brought  to 
church  for  burial  ?  Our  readers  will  expect  to  hear  either  that  there 
were  no  schismatics  in  those  days,  or  that  they  did  not  presume  to 
baptize  infants,  or  that  infants  so  baptized,  if  they  died  m  their  in* 
iancy,  were  not  brought  to  church  for  burial.  We  do  not  find, 
however,  that  any  of  these  propositions  is  maintained;  but  that  the 
only  evidence  or  argument  offered,  b  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Dau- 
beney.  He  is  pleased,  hereupon,  to  quote  against  Sir  John 
NichoII,  who  aaherato  the  ietter  of  the  canon,  some  utronglua' 
guace  of  the  late  Lord  Camden,  enforcii^  the  necelBsity  of '  leaving 
a  rule  inflexible,  rather  than  permitting  it  to  be  bent  by  the  discretion 
<rfajuf%e/ 

5,  Inere  remains  one  other  reason  for  considering  the  68th 
canon  inapplicable  to  the  case  in  question,  namely,  that  the  Tolera- 
don  Act  has  exempted  protestant  dissenters  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
die  ecclesiastical  law,  and  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  depri- 
ving them  of  the  r^hts  conferred  by  it.  To  this  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer  at  present  that  an  lufsnt  is  not  a  protestant  dissenter,  and 
therefore,  that  the  case  of  an  infant  comes  not  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Toleration  Act. 

So  much  for  excluding  all  consideration  q(  the  canon.  With 
regard  to  the  rubric,  the  argument  is  very  similar.    *  It  was  made 
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ftir  ths  ^HfOMoo  of  tli6  ^^^^^C^  of  ^m  Qiufdwif  Enghiioy'  iin6  Mnv 
not  be  ignonmti  tint  the  aemces  of  tlie  cfanrch  bebng  anfytnlter 
»cflibers/-^p.  4£*  '  The  f^t  to  buriftt,  in  part!cfilar,refts  on^ 
eircaimtaiioe  of  tke  ptrty  dying  in  commdiiion  with  the  chimA.'*^ 
p.  48.  *  Therefore  an  expretseicluriott  of  dissenters  would  hsre 
been  m  needless  waste  of  words/ — p.  42. 

In  answer  to  thb,  the  archdeacon  will  first  permit  us  to  ask,  why 
Aen  is  there  an  express  exclnsion  of  the  excomoinnicate  t  tea  sure- 
ly  the  elergy  could  not  be  ^norant,  that  thejr  are  not  members  of 
mt  church;  or  that  if  Uie  right  to  burial  belongsonly  to  persons 
djfii^  in  aetnal  communion  with  the  church,  the  excommunicate 
are  not  of  this  description.  Here,  thetefbre,  is  that  needless  waste 
of  words  which  seems  to  be  considered  incompatible  with  the  true 
^seaning  of  the  mbric.  We  might  cite  again,  the  law  which  com* 
pels  the  executors  of  Papists  to  carry  them  to  the  church  far  bmi- 
al,  and  assumes,  as  a  inatter  of  course,  that  they  will  be  there  bori* 
ed.  We  might  also  again  insist  on  an  infants  not  being  a  (fissenter. 
Bat  more  than  enough  has  already  been  adduced  to  prote,  that 
there  is  no  solid  reason  for  denying  that  the  case  faHs  within  the 
canon  and  therut>ric;  and,  consequently,  that  we  are  not  released 
from  the  duty  of  atteocfing  the  archdeacon  through  the  remainder 
etf  Ms  argument* 

Now  if  the  canon  and  rubric  be  applicable  to  die  matter  in 
question,  the  only  point  to  be  decided  Is,  whether  the  child  whom 
die  ministers  refused  to  bury,  did  die  *  unbaptized/  Dr.  Daube- 
ney  maintams  the  affirmative;  and  the  following  is  his  reasoning. 

'  The  pUce  in  which  the  word  occurs,  viz.  a  rubric,  or  order  made 
by  the  goremors  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  direction  of  the 
clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  ministerial  office,  shews,  that  it  must  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  rules  and  ordinanceit  of  the  church* 
Comparing  then  the  19th  and  23d  articles  with  the  1 1th. canon,  and 
thence  proceeding  to  the  ordination  service,  lie  conclodet,  thsdt  the 
word  '  unbaptittd^  in  the  rubric,  must  be  understood  in  an  ecclmaaikai 
stQse»  accofdinglo  which  stn>e  all  are  considered  to  be  tm^fwitf,  wAo 
haoc  not  been  baptized  hypertons  to  whom,  in  coT\formiiy  with  ike  ssttslas 
<^tbe  Ckmrck  qf  England,  the  qfioeqfmniitermg  m  the  ctmgregatio»hm9 
been  taitiifuUy  eommitted^^p*  24^. 

flese  then  we  are|>resented  with  a  short  method  of  dispatching 
fkt  whole  qoastion,  if  the  argument  be  correct.  We  will  examhie 
it  impartlafly,  aad  see  bow  far  it  will  carry  us.  It  may,  however, 
be  right  pvrnously  to  remark,  that  the  words  of  the  archdeacon 
aeem  to  take  fcr  granted  that  w*hich  is  really  the  only  matter  in 
dbpute,  naasely,  that  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word  *unbap- 
tieed*  is  what  he  states  it  to  be.  For  we  apprehend,  that  no  one  la 
m  weak  as  to  contend,  that  the  word  in  the  rubric,  may  l>e  con- 
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iiriiediftCBfotber  tlMHi  its  ecdetfastidil  mettlbg:  earttiBtytiM 
whok  anpiqiiiit  «f  l^r  Joim  NkboU  it  employ^  in  maeifstmgMg* 
nvhii  tkn  momig^it.-  Tbe  archdeacon  therefore  will,  we  ve  psr-% 
^  auMiflrfy  feel  ebii^  ta  lis  for  underataBdiag  hit  words,  'at  if  diejr 
MHi  that, '  that  tk»  word  ^'  uabaptiaed,"  in  the  rubric^  must  bemi** 
dkfstood  IB  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  and  that  according  to  tki9  ^entt 
mil  mreto  be  consideredas  vnbaptiudj  ifc* 

We  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the  ordinances  referred  to  by  the; 
gfcbdeacoo,  prove  this  to  be  the  ecclesiasticai  meanhif  of  Am 
wofcL  The  IQth  and  2Sd  articles  state, '  that  oom  of  the  constittt* 
eots  of  the  visible  church  is,  that  tbe  Sacraments  be  dulj  minis-  . 
tared  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  ne- 
cessity are  requisite  to  the  same  :  that  it  b  not  lawful  for  any  mea. 
tajuinister  the  sacraments  in  the  congregation,  till  he  be  lawfully 
called  and  sent  to  execute  tbe  same;  and  that  those  are  lawfuHy- 
«allal  and'  sent,  whaare  chosen  by  men  who  have  public  anthori-* 
^  given  to  them  for  thai  purpose.'  The  canon  denounces  ezcom* 
nsimication  against  ^  all  who  maintain,  that  any  other  oeagregationar 
•f  tbeJunf^s  subjects  within  this  realm,  than  such  as  by  the  lawa  of 
ihia  ^land  are  held  and  allowed,  may  rightly  challenge  to  them* 
aalvet  the  name- of  true  and  lawful  churches^'  And  in  the  ordination 
aervice,  the  bishops,  who  alone  have  public  authonty  in  this 
oountiy  to  call  and  send  forth  ministers,  do  so  send  those,  whom 
tbeyordun* 

Such  ia  the  snm  and  substance  of  the  premises,  from  wipicb  the 
archdeacon  concludes,  that  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word 
«  unbaptized'  is  that  which  has  been  stated  above.  For  oursekea 
we  confess,  not  only  that  we  cannot  deduce  any  thing  like  this  con-i' 
elusion,  but  that  we  cannot  even  perceive  the  process  by  which, 
ether  minds  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  it. 

•  if  it  be  meant,  that  a  *  lawful  minister'  is  essential  to  baptisan, 
we  can  only  request  the  archdeacon  to  be  more  explicit  in  detailing 
hia  mode  of  reasoning.  Meanwhile,  we  will  adduce  certain  coo*- 
sideratioBs,  which  satisfy  us,  that  that  mode  of  reasonmg,  yimU 
•wr  it  be;,  was  not  adopted  by  those  who  compestd  our  ar« 
tides.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  these  articles  were 
framed  A.  D.  1562,  and  that  the  rubric,  at  that  very  time^  authori^ 
2ed  lay  persons  to  baptize  in  case  of  necessity.  Leiiit  be  remem^ 
bered  too,  that  in  the  convocation,  at  which  these  article  were 
acreed  on,  a  paper  was  brought  in  by  Sandys,*  then  Kshop  of 
fforcester,  and  its  averment  admitted  without  remark  from  my 
one,  the  first  head  of  which  was,  *  that  the  rubric,  which  gives 
womem  a  liberty  to  baptize  in  case  of  necessity,  might  be  alteredj 

*  See  Collyer's  £ec1«siastic»I  Hirtory,  T«l.  I.  p.  4t».  '  *^ 
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etptable  of  ftd(«iiBMteriiig  the  ttcrtneftU/.  WUi  iImb  mmmm  mm 
bave  here  fwtbiag  fiurdMr  to  <fcv  thMi  at  it  ttbewt  wbatm^ro  tke  #m» 
^MMOtfof  coMocalMMi  retptdHig  lh«  nAiic  al  »  lime  %4mo  it 
wat  dirtelitjp  bioiiflii  laukr  tfadr  fiew;  aod  kuw  Utile  it  Haa  iba» 
lauigioed  ^t  baptisai  by  iM»t>  ifamagh  laica,  coekl  be  ckemed 
by  the  cburck  to  be  oo  baptiim.  As  fir,  tberaficirei.aa  tbt  ertkbia 
are  coocaroetl,  aw)  if  tbey  aro  to  be  understood  in  tba  sense  ot 
tboae  ^be  fratted  lbeai»  it  ts  jpimi^  diat  uoLess  we  suppose  tkak 
tbey  were  fnuned  to  conUadict  the  robrtCy  there  is  tioUiieg  iu  rktm 
wbiifb  declares  a  *  kwfd  oiioister'  essential  to  baptism. 

U,  however,  the  archdeacon  means  that  Aeae  articka^  &cw 
prove  that  all  are  considered  by  the  church  as  '  uubeptiaed/  wlv» 
lire  baptized  in  thia  eountiy  by  persons  not  of  her  coaunsmiott^  ym 
must  then  enteat  him  to  aoeount  for  some  other  phssnomM^ 
ypparendy  at  vanance  with  his  dieory.  In  the  analysis  of  Sit 
John  NidioU  s  argument,  it  has  alreac^  beai  noticed,  that  at  tim 
lime  of  paeiiag  lUs  hrw  there  wese  many  inbabitaals  of  thn  coee^ 
try,  who,  during  the  Uaurpattou,  bad  ncetved  baptism  from  tbm 
kaads  ef  mmi  nol  episcepaUy  ordained ;  aad  we  m^  ncnr  add^ 
Ihai  a  large  proportion  of  tbem  must  have  received  it  from  those 
who  wese  net  nKHnbera  of  the  Church  of  England.  Yet  it  has 
been  seen,  ahat  these  persons  were  confirmed  by  the.  bishops  ol  thai 
time  wilboot  scruple.  This,  therefore,  is,  of  itself,  a  stroc^  reason 
for  siippOBhif  thid  those  very  bishops  in  framiaf  ibe  nibsic,  did 
not  pean  to  desigMite  all  such,  as  <  unbaptised.'  But  a  still  alroqg« 
er  reason  is  demed  from  die  consequence  which  meat  fialtosr 
from  the  rubric,  if  such  be  ibemeaning  of  '  unbapliaed;'  mune» 
\jft  that  all  these  persons  were  deprived  by  law  of  CbfiBtian  bo* 
rial.  Is  it  credible  that  such  could  be  the  intention  with  vrbids 
tbe  word  was  inserted  by  convocatbn  i  If  so  intended,  ceeld  peiw 
^inaaent  have  endured  to  give  the  foree  of  law  ta  ae  erdtnance^  bf 
which  many  of  its  members,  iu  commomoo  with  the  churcby  mnsi 
have  seen  ibeir  famiUes  cut  off  from  all  panicipatioit  in  the 
most  iateresling  of  religious  rites  I  Could  tiMs  have  been  dosM 
wilhont  opposiflony  and  even  vritbout  remark  f  Yet  the  bistoigr  of 
that,  lUAl  cibtant,  period  is  without  the  smallest  trace  of  any  eaaoi 
tioesieactied  i^  an  enactaent,  whicb,  if  Dr.  Baebeney  i^if btiy  m^ 
%erprels  it,  must  have  operated  in  so  powerful  a  manner.  We  do 
eet  read  jof  any  persons  behig  impelled  by  the  rubric  or  any  ethce 
faene»  to  ssck  re-baptism  from  a  minister  of  the  church  e^  f^^t 
lend  for  nmrly  half  a  ceotery  ;  and  when  at  length  die  instance  el 
Mr.  Jjawaence  eccusied,  we  de  not  find  \t  was  even  tliee  pre* 
tended,  that  the  judgment  of  the  church  iu  1 66 1,  had  been  tbue 
tbcisive^    I^  indee^^  ai«ch  a  plea  c^d  have  beeit  ytablashiwi^ 
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ttfif^  wMu  iitte  116611  no  loog^f  any  groml  of  tmwii unify  bii» 
tWMtt  Mm  «mI  kis  opponents. 

'  We  ir»  nmwrBf  that  the  ancWMeon  hmi  afiatd  tmnrififkh  an 
«nM«r  to  att  i^marfa  of  tim  lort,  by  admitliiig  that  ditra  may  ba 
^'«i€eptfoai  to  his  eoBckNiony  anil  that  aisch  cKcoptWms  may  ftir« 
Irish  a  field  for  the  axerrisa  of  discrettonefy  jii{%iiiamt  hi  aedJesiaa* 
^eal  govemors.'-^p.  £4.  But  thus  peremptonly  to  assign  maaa* 
wg$,  and  thns  imparfeedy  to  provide  for  objections  whicb  start  up 
at  etery  step,  is  not  so  mudi  to  interpret  as  to  nnfte  laws.  Atid 
who  Is  it,  that  here  attributes  this  enormous  and  indefinite  ponnar 
to  ecelesittstical  governors  f  The  same  person,  who,  in  p.  1 10,  di^ 
nies  that  the  opinions  of  Bishops  Fleetwood  and  WaAnrton  are  of 
My  Tslne  m  the  question ;  and  who,  p.  1 15,  as  has  been  alnndy  ob* 
aerved,  triumphantly  quotes  the  saying  of  Lord  Camden,  *  that  tfat 
^discretion  of  a  judge  is  the  law  of  tyrants:  in  the  best,  it  is  oftan« 
Ifinies  caprice;  m  the  worst,  it  is  every  vice,  MIy,  and  passion^ ia 
4rhich  human  nature  is  habfe/ 

Bat  what  does  Dr.  Danbeney  say  to  the  acbiowledged  praetiea 
#f  admittif^  converts  from  among  the  dissentera  to  all  the  pfi«' 
Alleges  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd,  and  even  to  its  orders^  witbont 
ieing  re-baptized?  a  practice,  to  wMch  it  is  owing,  thitf  our 
church  numbers  amotig  its  members  die  two  greatest  ornaments  of 
4his  or  any  other  church  durmg  the  last  century,  Bishop  Butler 
and  Archbishop  Seeker.  Why  H  seems,  that  their  bnptism  *  k, 
amder  circumstances,  eapnUe  of  being  recsgwijssd  as  vnHd/-*^.  4f  * 
Of  the  meaning  of  Che  word  rteogmtedf  Dr.  Danbaoey  has,  in 
smoAer  partotf^  his  book,  favonred  ns  with  a  vary  aocnratadeft^ 
^tiow,  which  we  beg  leave  to  insert  in  this  phnre,  as  exphmmary  of 
ahe  senteuce  just  quoted.  '  By  ree^gmsMg  any  thing,  we  do  not 
<4ianga  either  its  nature  er  character,  but  only  renew  our  faiov^ledga 
mf  k  tu  ii  kJ — p.  109.  The  baptism  of  dissenters,  therefore,  k 
amder  crreumstaoees  fe.  g.  their  converston}  capabfe  of  bnuf 
a^ain  known  by  us  to  be,  what  we  indeed  knew  it  to  be  before,  but 
with  a  knowledge  requiring  renovation,  namely,  that  it  is  in  itself, 
in  its  own  nalnre  and  character,  vaKd  baptism. 
'  Mtnt  we  trespass  on  the  patience  of  6ur  readera  any  longer  f 
yes,  we  wiN  not  leave  the  archdeacon  room  to  say,  that  we  coa»- 
demn  bim  for  one  ot  two  instances  ef  confosion  both  of  senti- 
ment  and  hmgoage,  however  gross>  or  for  the  weakness  of  a  sind^ 
^airt  of  his  argument,  however  necessary  to  his  conclusion*  W# 
proceed,  therefore,  to  his  more  direet  attack  on  Sir  John  Mtchdlk 


After  a-few  preliminary  observations,  he  proposes  to  '  sMa  the 

"  '    '    •   '  has  been  bnilt.'    And 

oitreaMljF  Inadequate, 


nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  jodgitient  has  been  bnilt.'    And 
tern  we  have  seriously  to  ^mplain  of  the  aiti 
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.^eooAisad  ttnd  erroseoiw  view  of  the  leaned!  jmifffM 
which  his  analysis  presents.     Whatever  maj  be  tlwght#f- 
-of  the  te6ideotal  positioos  admneed  in  that  ai^gwaaent, 
'•sdifferenee  of  opinion  oMiy  be  entertained  of  die  truth  cmF  aooie  of 
its  premises,  or  the  somidnessof  itscooekisieo^atleaatitmisl  lie 
aiiowed  by  every  candid  reader,  that  the  general  conne  of  the  Ma- 
sooiog  is  laininous  and  powerful.    Yet  those  who  aeqvire  tlMir 
notion  of  it  only  from  Che  pages  of  Dr.  Daubeiiey,  wooM  aatura% 
'suppose  that  the  learned  judge  is  as  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  logic, 
as  be  is  represented  to  be  of  the  law  which  ^e  adinioiiters.     !»  p. 
15  Sir  John  Nicboll  purposes  to  examine  the  history  of  the  hnr,  m 
'  order  to  see  whedier  any  alignment  can  thcnee  be  dfawn  eitber 
.  for  or  against  the  general  meaning  of  the  word  ^  unbaptheed.'  -  *  if/ 
•  says  lie,  *  the  Church  of  Enghnd  has  recogniied  lay*baptiumi  tic. 
.  &c.  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  it  cannot  mean  (by  the  wonl  **  mb- 
ibaptized")  to  exclude  from  burial  all  persons  who  have  not  been 
baptized  according  to  the  forms  of  its  liturgy;'    Aceordfcigijr,  be 
•proceeds  toiuquire,  from  history,  whether  the  Chofoh  of  En^bmd 
has  thus  recognized  Iay4>aptisni  or  not.     Nothing,  surely,  can  be 
'more  plain  or  logical  than  such  a  course ;  yet,  in  tbe  Qlfa  page  of 
'the  «rchdeacon>  all  thb  is  given  es  an  inference  frQa»  what  baa 
preceded.     *  From  these  premises'  (that  is,  from  the  statement  of 
the  }|eneral  meaning  of  the  term  uobaptized,  and  from  a  view  of 
the  context)  '  vou  draw  tbe  following  conclusion;    that  if  the 
€)horch  of  Engumd  has  recognized  lay^baptism,'  &c.      Soeh  a  per- 
veiaion  of  a  very  plain  passage,  if  we  could  believes!  iotentional, 
would  call  forth  our  loudest  reprobation ;  as  it  is,  we  cannot  but 
express  our  astonishment,  that  so  practised  a  centroveniaiisty  aa 
Arcbdeacon  Danbeney,  should  have'erred  so  grossly  in  appsebrnMbig 
the  argument  of  his  adversafy.     But  this,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  net 
the  only  instance  of  the  same  kind  to  be  mef  with  in  the  traot  be- 
fore us.    in  p.  6d,  inconsistency  is  insinuated  against  tbe  learned 
judge,  where  not  only  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  cbafge,biit  the 
very  words  adduced  to  establish  do,  in  fact,  disprove  it.     *  9y  the 
law  of  the  English  Church,'  says  Sir  John  Nicholl,  <  dowmiotke 
'Iteformatien,  Uy-baptism  was  allowed  and  practised ;  it  waatajTu- 
iatf  and  even  prescribed  in  cases  of  necessity/    *  Were  1  dispoaed 
to  cavil,'  says  his  censor, '  1  should  object  to  the  word  rqfti4er  in 
the  above  aeoteoce ;  and  I  might  quote  you  against  yourself,  where 
you  say  '^  Itiat  the  Church  of  England  has  recognized  ky^bapiism 
to  be,  tbongh  irregular y  yet  valid." '     Now,  in  truth.  Sir  Jobo  Ni- 
choll, in  t^  passive  thus  referred  to,  does  not  say  wiiat  is  here  said 
-for  him  y  his  words  are,  ^  If  the  Church  of  England  has  recogmaed, 
&c.'  meaning  that  it  would  be  safkient  for  his  purpose  t^  b^ 
baptism  should  have  been  recognized  as  valid^  even  tbqMgh  it  were 
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Bit,«tp|wakig  Aa  wowb  to  be  «§  qmltil, 
-iriMa:  iocaniiittncy  b  ibiie  in  Mysng  tbiil  lajMMfititai  wm»  k  oiv- 
ftni  cawj  fnpilfir  btfcmtlM  Befarnimion,  and  coiukitfad  iffagft- 
4j«r  alterwavdi  ?  Tboagii»  tberafora^  !ive  asa  unwilliog  to  tbkik  tiia 
«  arahiiaaaiMi '  diapoaad  tooMril,'  jral^  wa  aMiatexpraia  our  ragret  (ImH 
4ia  eboiiyy  with  m>  VMm  tmaoo,  aaak  to  da|in»ciate  tha  aifttawiit 
>whiflb  Aa  U  op|Mimg> 

Jinfc  not  to  waary  our  raadara  vilh  a  dalail  of  petty  mw  atala 

^aaotaof  tbia  aort,  wa  will  aiuuuoe  the  pdnaipal  objectiaDfttMgad 

.  by  him.  af^arat  the  iaaroed  judge's  argument.    The  first  aflbcds a 

lunantabla  inaianee  of  the  oanfiised  view  taken  by  Dr.  Daobency 

of  iha  eaJgact  in  ouastion.      Sir  John  Nicholl^  considering  that  the 

whole  stress  of  -the  cause  lies  on  the  word  '  unbajptized'  in  the  m- 

hfiabe£sco  tha  office  of  burial,  asakea  it  the  principal  object  of  his 

argwaent  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  ii^rd  in  that  particular 

-jdace.    The  first  step  taken  by  him  for  this  purpose  is,  to  state  its 

Mttaml  fmeamng  uucotmectedwith  the  rubric ;  which  is  accordji^ 

Ty  gnren  l^  him,  notes  thefiill  import  of 4be  word  aa  it.stands  in^lha 

-rubric,  but  expressly  as  a  step  towards  arriviog  at  the  true  inlar* 

psatatton*  Yettbe  ardideacon  isplcased  to  speak  of  thisas  *  the  interw 

^ptetatkMi,  which  you  (Sir  John  NiehoU)  iiafe  qffixed  ia  tktmmrd 

imlHfiixed  in  ih€  rubric  P  p.  23. 

Hisnext  objection,  which  he  deems  a  strong  one,  must  be  given 
•  in  his  own  wctfds.  '  it  attaches  to  your  indiscriminale.  use  of  the 
/term  Christian  church ;  where,  in  p.  11,  you  give  us  to  understand* 
.that  parsons  baptiaed  into  the  forms  of  what  you  represent  to  be 
r^^irent  churches,  as  the  Roaush  or  Crreek  dmrcfa,  the  Preabfl^ 
Jim  ehunh,  that  of  the  Calvinistic  Independents,  or  the  Church  of 
Tg«gi^«<^,  have  all  been  baptiaed  into  the  Christian  church/ 

Hare  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  and  not  a  little  of  nusrepvo- 
acnti^taoa.  ^  Paraona  baptiaed  iuio  ike  forma  of  different  churches/ 
ia  a  phrase  for  which  Dr.  Daubeney  only  is  answerable.  Utterly 
oninteUigible  as  it  is,  there  is,  however,  an  apparent  purpose  in 
using  it;  for  without  it  there  would  be  no  colour  or  pretence  for  in* 
donating,  aa  is  presently  done,  that  Sir  John  JNichoU*  maintain^ 
*  thai  baptism  inio  these  different  churches,  as  distinguished  fipom 
liie  Church  of  England,  admits  the  baptized  parties  into  that  one 
church  of  Christ  df  which  the  Church  of  England  is  adnutlad  ta 
ban  branch/  The  language  of  the  learned  judge  gives  not  the 
aligblest  ground  for  this  strange  accusation.  Ho  does  net  talk  of 
baptizing  into  a  particular  churcb>  hot  leaves  both  the  notion  and 
the  terms  in  whwh  it  is  expressed,  to  hiscensor,  who  is  so  partial  to 
it,  that  ho  will  give  us  another  opportunity  of  remarking  on  ii  be* 
ioro  we  Iwre  d^ne*  His  real  po>»tioa  is,  that  baptiam,  aecovding 
im  my  qi  theaa  forms,  provided  the  essanoo  of  baptism  have  taken 
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flkic$^  u  fapliini,  and  mimm  imo  tfct  OMmw  ckiidk  IMte 
^iti  M  tim  ofinaMiy  be  mnm  with  the  faactwi  of  oo  tight  ■>tbi<i}^ 
AsKNig  otheri,  Arclihiiiw|>  Whkglft  «Hnl  beer  c^pMl  Uhm  mirik 
hkn;  for  be  (Def.  of  Am.  m  Adet.  p.  5ti»  teys  dMMtly^  "Se 
flirreM  JcenraedB^tbeepiiweiiofmllteeirtiednwnkytfaetheeMwi* 
«liiHfQnnetend,«tilfPtre,tbelyfi»efbaptaMM,  it  to  taepCiM  » the 
wme  of  the  Father,  of  the  Soo,  and  of  the  Holy  Oboile,  wMeb 
lereie^ing  obaerved,  the  MMSfemeot  remewieth  in  fM  fcm  aiid 
emeigth,  e^wAemaoeeer  ii it  mmuirtd*  And  fcrtber,  p.  dtf , bo 
«fgiMa  on  it  as  cerlaitiy  ikat  *  beptiame  miaiatrad  by  beratieeH  ari- 
tMgtaw,  which  be  no  membefe  of  the  church,  la>  netwitb»taiidtng» 
^ood  and  eiiaeCoali/  Hapfnly,  therefore,  I>p.  I>ii«beney;  even  if 
he  adaait  the  learned  judge's  notion,  may  yet,  witb  as  good  a  right 
aa  before,  have  '  the  dying  wards  of  Whitgifk  in  bis  nmrth,  pro  ee- 
eiaaib  Dei,  pre  eccbaiA  Dci/~p.  141. 

Toratam ;  the  pesitioo  of  Sir  John  Nicfadl,  whether  trweer 
Aise,  certainly  involves  no  indiscriminate  ase  ef  the  phrase  '  Ohrfi^ 
tianchareh;'  atill  less  does  it  afford  any  prelenee  fore  ciiafge, 
tsbieb  foMows  in  the  arehdeacen^s  neit  page,  that  ho^  mprasenli 
4hat  Ghriatian  church  as  consisting  of  diment  religions  redetiee, 
SMtonty  independent  of,  but  ^niconnected  with,  each  other  by  any 
coainion  principles  of  unity :'  and  again,  *  that,  aceordiq;  to  bia 
description  of  the  church,'  (which  he  has  not  attemplad  lo  deacribe 
aa  aU,) '  the  ain  of  sehisos  cannot  possibly  eiist/  We  wedd  wA* 
liogly  forget  who  it  is  Aat  advances  these  chargea,  and  agaiaat  whom 
they  are  brought  \  we  would  gladly,  «oo,  if  it  were  peaaMe,  die* 
aeaiibiB  the  eonclnsien,  wfaieh  is  forced  upon  ns,  that  notbinf  ca» 
hnre  protect  Dr.  Daabeney  from  the  disgrace  of  wdful  mij^pro^ 
aentation  but  an  absence  (carnal  let  us  hope)  of  thoae  qMahtiea  aa  % 
writer  which  can  alone  give  any  value  to  his  opinions. 

Wbetber  it  be  te  strengthen  these  accnsations  we  kuow  not ;  baft 
the  archdeacon  is  pleased  to  represent  the  jadge  as  speaking  of  the 
Prnbyterian  Cbarch,  and  ilmt  of  the  Calviaisttc  Independents ; 
ngain,  p*  t9,  he  talks  of  the  *  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
OmrcbeS)'  as  if  so  named  by  Sir  John  NicboH.  So  far,  huwesw; 
aaChriatians  of  the  latter  denomination  are  concerned,  Sir  John 
parpeaeiy  goea  ont  of  his  way  to  avoid  die  application  of  the  wcMid 
*  chordi'  to  them.  He  speaks  of  the  form  (in  ntiniaiering  haptfam) 
<  of  the  Romisb  cbuMh,  of  the  Greek  church,  of  the  I^BabyterJan 
dmreb,  the  form  ased  itm^mg  the  C^hmidie  ImkpetkkfUsj  end  tbe 
ferm  used  by  the  Churrbof  England.'  This  paHof  fbe complain^ 
therefore,  is  not  so  much  without  evidence,  m  contrary  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  IVmbyterwn  chnrch|  Sir  John  NicheN  haa 
pronounced  no  opakm,  whiwhei  It  be,  or  be  net,  a  ntember  of  the 
<9mmwi  ehnreb*    He  hasy  indeed,  aaed  ihopbmse^  aadeo,  si 
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tMMb,  hm  fir«  Piriwuy^  p.  90,  wimr*  W  tpcahB  «rf  '  the 
Ui«Ud  ClMMb  of  SkoOwd.'  Htf  bM  aU  MMited  tUt,  in  tto 
foffim^  m^  9t  liiinpngoi  it  RNijr  !>•  said^  di«t  pe«M»»  tw|Hmt< 
aceerdtng  |o  ibe  form  of  the  Presbyteriaii  cbitrcli  have  bc#n  eck 
mUleJ  1910  Ibe  Gbmiiaii  dbiifdi«  But  tb4  imdi  er  fokekoed  of 
tbift  propMHuHi  fettA  not  mi  the  PreebyterieA  cfrnffcb  beiiifi;^  or  sol 
beiugp  a  mewiher  of  lbe*one  ebuicb  ef  Cbrist,  b«t  ott  e  totellj?  i'Aoh 
eot  yie»tlea»  via.  wbetbtr  beptien^  ia  wbetever  eetq^regetio^a^* 
woiMted,  iN'ovided  Uie  oweme  of  beptiem  beve  beep  preieftej^ 
iMy  be Md  40 JidnkbaotbeCbfietaeii  church:  for  it  doee not  M« 
low  that  My  coagr^t^oD  i»  proaotMKtd  a  niei»ber  of  tbeOute* 
tiao  eburchy  becauae  its  baptiMfi  ia  aakl^t^  adaiit  itao  tbttebiifdi« 

BkA  the  archdeacon's  aeal  for  epineopacy  is  s#  Jaflaasaiabls  thai 
the  ver^  maae  ef  PMAbyteriao  aeens  aufficietH  to  set  It  in  a  Umm* 
IVe  are  not  so  pite6ua»ptuoys  as  to  attempt  toeatingiMBb  it;  but  «• 
■wy  beallMred  to  ceegratnlate  biei,  that  he  Uvea  hi  an-^^e  whes 
the  praotioe  of  the  ChuKb  of  £ng>lanil  is  no  longer  in  apposition  la 
Ub.  feelings*  What  would  these  fetbn^  have  been,  had  he  icNnrishsd 
in  the  first  century  after  the  Reformatioai  and  vHnesaed  the  <«rasK 
then  shewn  to  Presbyterianaf    Congregations  of  theas  placed  under 
d^  protection  of  anr  UMst  orthodox  biAops;.a  ^nod,  eaoipeaed  ol 
Preahyterians»  inviting  and  receiving  the  c^-operatiett  of  Enghab 
divines,  deputed  by  the  head  of  the  Church  #f  England  (hlmaslf 
n ,  zealous   episcepaliau)  aa  to  a  lawlul    meetng  of  fefomwA 
ciurche$,  without  any  reasonstranee  fimni  either  house  of  tarn* 
vocation;  Presbyterian  ministeie  inalilnted  to  English  bencficea 
without  being  roHMrdalned,  and  thianat  dandaslinely^ttor  by«o»* 
niveoce,  but  optiHy,  avpwedty,  ami  hahiluaHy^  till  at  ien^h,  ha 
1 66  U  episcopal  ordination  was  made  esffuliat  to  the  lawftd  UMnialqf 
in  the  church  of  Eng^nd*    A  facurrence  to  these  tiases  may  at 
least  justify  us  in  asking,  whether  it  be  deeent  or  tolerabJe»  that  m 
judges  in  one  of  our  aedesiasiicai  eourlSi  shonM  be  pnbtiriy  audi 
rud^y  censured  by  an  archdeacon  far  using  tiM  |dnase  '  Reshy 
terian  chnidsy'  and  saying  that  thoee^  who  have  been  bapttaed  ac- 
cording to  it»  farm,  have  been  adoiiHed  into  the  Christian  cbiireh. 
For  ourselves,  to  use  tiie  language  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Cosin 
en  a  sooK^wbat  shnilar  occasion,,  we  *  love  not  to  he  herein  wt/tHm 
wise,  or  baider,  than  our  ow« church  is;'  and  we  defy  Dr.  Daube** 
nay  4o  pmduce  any  authoritative  declaration  of  the  Church  ef 
England  agaiust  thus  denoniinating  the  Preshyieffian  cfanreh,  %$ 
i^iust  aUowiug  baptism  according  to  ka  faras  to  heavalidiniliai« 
tion  into  the  church  of  Christ. 

To  proceed:  after  renewing  his  attack  on  the  general  aatnaag 
aaid  to  be  affijted  to  the  word  ^  unhaptined,'  and  peodnnsng  evldcncs^ 
^idMch  #lain^  pnwoy  im  ^  eentsary,  thav  befartheiafiaaaanf 
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il«  Sir  J.l^MN  W  Dr.  DiiAcn^  ^I  iMI  I^ 

nleahing  to  the  word/ the  letrned  jwdigb  codMniaertbeooiillat,  te^* 
Br.  Daubeoey  comlMftB,  and,  we  tfaink^  tuoclSBfttilyy  tlw  m|,iiwni1' 
dmwn  from  Iti^  rubric's  assodatiiig  escottOHirfcatea  tnd  smite* 
ii^b«iieufiba>ti2ed.  '      -> 

*  On  ^  next  pobt  he  is  finr  from  being  eqanlly  huppj.  *  ¥•« 
proceed  to  observe/  svys  he,  p.  34,  '  that  ^  generaMaw  is,  dnl> 
bortal  is  to  be  refused  to  no  persen/  &c.  *  bat/  he  contiMea,  *  nm 
general  law,  that  I  am  acquainted  wMi,  has  deterarined  any  thmf  * 
on  this  point.'.  He  presently  afterwards  calls  on  iho  joil^  t<r 
<  p<rfAt  oat  to  notice  the  general  law  to  whioh  he  refers,  wliefa  iIiIb 
kw  is  to  be  found,  and  in  wiiat  langnage  it  is  drawn  op/  Sodi  is 
the  tendency  of  his  strlcmres,  pooml  forth  tbrongb  aetoral  pagea^*^ 
tnd  renewed  we  'know  not  how  often  in  the  coaneofbisboek; 
though  Sir  Jobft  Nichoir  has  expressly  referred  to  the  6Mi  canon, 
which  prohibits  the  refusal  of  burial  in  all  cases,  and  punishes  such 
refusal.  *  Nothing/  says  he, '  can  be  more  large  than  the  caaoo  w 
fe  this  respect.  It  does  not  limit  the  doty  to  burial  of  persons  who 
mm  of  the  Ghureh  of  Enghmd— 41II  persons,  not  speolaUy  excelled, 
«iis  entHied  by  it  to  burial/  Sec.  &c«     Now  let  the  archdweon 

£rove,  if  he  dm,  that  the  view  here  taken  of  the  canon  k  erroneom; 
K  him  shew,  that  whlit  Sir  John  Nicholl  has  assigned  «s  the  genewai 
kw  is^  in  truth,  ttmtted  and  particular;  but  let  him  notptesmnea^' 
CireMi€fr  on  the  careiessnees  of  his  readers,  or  on  the  silence  whiuh 
etteial  decorum  may  impose  on  the  judge,  as  to  prodiiai,  that  no^ 
gmoial  hi w  has  been  <  pointed  out  to  notice,' 

1V>  follow  him  through  all  the  wmdings  of  his  argument,  on  this' 
petot,  is'  not  within  our  purpose.  But  we  are  uowiUkq;  to  leavt 
nnanswered  a  question  proposed  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  it^ 
were  decisive  of  the  cause. 

*  On  the  supposition  that  the  word  "  unbaptized'*  In  the  rubric  was 
meant  to  convey  no  precise  meaning  to  the  clergy,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  ondefslood  generally  of  all  persons  who  had  never  been  baptised  m. 
any  way/  what  leasen  can  be  given  for  the  inssrtion  of  such  word  m 
the  rubric  at  all?  Since  the  clergy  certainly  could  not  Beed  to  be  in<^ 
formed  that  persons,so  circumstanced,  were  not  au^ects  for  CbrttUai^. 
hMriaU'  p.  ^S,  >  •       , 

•  We  wiH  answer  his  tpiestion  firet,  by  telling  him,  that  it  wdald^ 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for' introducing  the  word  into  the  m^ 
brio,  that  it  limits  the  general  expression  of  the  canOn,  which  might 
be  perversely  construed  (418  has  been  shewn  by  himsdf,  p.  39)  ini^ 
a^^^ommaod  of  Jmrial  even  of  Jews  and  Pagans ;  fldly,  1^  referring 
bim  to  the  history  of  the  age  when  the  rubric  was  composed.  Hsf 
vriU  find  that, '  by  the  growth  of  auabaptism  through  the  Ueentiona« 
I  of  the  late  Uaaes,'  (as  the  preface  to  the  Common  Prayer  ex.' 
ity).ns  well  asby  the  rise  of>  A  sect  whiobwhistfyfcjeele# 
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ib^^liMi,  lii««fP0f*«My  who  caUcdilmiMlm  Christie  4ktt 
hmd  Mver  bceo  bajitiied  at  all ;  that  a  prdiibitioB  of  burial,  ihem* 
ifm^  io  fto^li  paiaoiui,  iiader  ibt  daaigiMiUon  of  *  mibapuzed/  was 
3ot  so  Qtigatorj  as  tba  arohdeacon  may  imagioe;  Sdly,  Wa  wrill 
bj  aakiiiig  liioi  a  quasUoRln  raluni;  Why,  if  ihe  aulborsof 


tha  nrfMric  onmh  hv  tba  word  '  tiobaptiaad'  to  incUida  all  wboy 
^iioiigb  baptiaed  wilb  watar  and  tba  propar  invoealioa»  ware  not 
baptrnd  iy  a  4awliil  aiiiMstef ,  did  ibey  not  take  tba  troidble  of  aa» 
jMraflsing  theoMatvas  to  that  offset  7  etpaeiaUy  siase  tfa^.miMt  baae 
been  aware  ibat  tbere  Were  Ibeiisnids  of  persoas  tfaen  in  the  couo- 
try,  so  etreuoMtanced,  who  stood  in  aaed  of  the  iofarmaliom  th^t 
tbc^  were  imbapliaed.  Surely,  ibis  course  %iKMild  iMve  beeu  some* 
^n4mt  more  reasonable  than  wfaat  be  aiuibules  to  the  framers  of 
4he  rubric*  p.  9^,  vie.  sbat  ^  the  word  \inbaptised  was  iuUxiduead 
4o  warn  the  wilful  separatists  that,  the  validity  of  their  baptism  not 
havttig  been  recogniaed  by  ihe  eburcb,  they  were  uoantiUed  to  tba 
pmitcges  helimpng  so  comoiuuicnits/ 

it  IS  nc[4*1(ntbout  pleasure,  that  we  come  to  a  part  of  the  subject 
to  which,  tboi^  stitl  with  much  abatement  on  the  score  of  ioaccai^ 
racy  and  ous-statement,  we  can  congiatulate  the  archdeacon  on 
fauwng  ^  belter  of  his  adversary.  It  is  that  which  rehite  to  the 
sentimeots  of  the  ancient  church  on  baptism  by  hereti(cs,  or  schis- 
amice.  Sir  John  NioboH  has  uodoid>tedty  gone  too  tmr,  wbMi  ho 
auySy-tbat  such  baptism  was  considered  as  compUU.  Many  passu* 
ges  from  the  canon  law  might  be  adduced  to  prove,  that  it  waa 
net  supposMi  to  communicate  the  holy  spirit,  nor  to  give  remissioa 
of  sms,  nor  to  admit  into  the  Cathotk  church.  Still,  how»vmv 
•oen  in  this  particular,  Sir  John  NicboU's  argument  has  been  most 
incorrectly  stated.  He  no  where  professes  (as  is  assarted  by  the 
surcbdeaeoo,  p.  6/5t)  to  take  the  sense  of  the  ancient  church  as  a 
otundard  to  try  the  ^i^stion  at  issue  :^^-ho  no  when  *  coufi(ieiit(y 
draws  a  condusion,'  as  is  staled,  p.  68,  ^frem  ike  pracUu  cfiit 
mmdmi  ckurek^  that  baptism,  by  whomsoever  administered^  dose 
in  Itself  constitute  a  legal  and  valid  initiation  into  the  Cbostian 
church/  Tbis  conclusion  is  not  drawn  by  him  from  the  practical 
of  the  andeut  church:  such  practice  lias,  indeed,  nottdug  to  do 
with  it,  eicepting  as  it  may  explam  the  opinions  of  the  Chnrab 
ofEngiend. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  <Aserve,  that  the  Cliuffch  of  EoglaAd 
couki  not  on  diis  point  go  the  whole  wey  with  the  andent  church; 
it  cooM  not  adopt  aM  iu  sentiments,  or  piactke,  respeoting  bap-- 
tism  by  heielics  or  schismatics.  To  have  done  so^  would  haw 
been  no  leas  than  an  act  of  suicide.  For  the  ChmK^b  of  fiaglaMi 
denved  tto  own  baptism  from  heretics  and  schismatics;  if,  theif* 
fbie^  is  liad  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  ^Kieni  cburclv  it  milpi 
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have  acknowledfecl*  tkat  aoiie  of  ito.aw 
miUed  iiUo  the  CbnstiaD  chiircb. 

We  are  aware,  that  BkigfaaBi  (Scbolast  Hist.  Lay  'Bap.  cb,  u 
a.  £3.)  lias  eudeavoured  to  remove  all  difficultiea  of  duk  aurt^  bf 
atating  diat  the  Church  of  Efiglaody  on  Uiakiog  off  the  >oke  of  ibe 
Ronish  church,  refarmiBg  its  errors,  and  returniag  u>  lite  imkj^  ^ 
the  catholic  church,  got  rid  of  all  its  disabiluiea«  We  have  no 
doubt  that  it  did  so.  But  the  present  question  is,  bow  far  ike 
practice  atid  tiie  decrees  of  ihe  aocieut  church  weiv  satUbed  bj 
what  was  tlien  done.  Now  the  quotations  of  Biughaoi  binself 
prove,  (as  does  the  argumeut  of  Dr.  Daubeney,  from  p.  48  to  6)6,) 
that  the  wishes  or  tlie  acts  of  the  parties  to  be  received  were  aat 
held  to  be  suificieut;  imposition  of  hands,  or  soaselhiog  equiffA- 
'lent,  was  to  be  given  by  the  church  which  received  tbea.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Church  of  Eqgland  could  not  have 
^opted  tlie  seotionents  of  the  ancient  duircb  on  this  subject ;  it  is 
evident  also,  that  it  not  only  was  not  the  business  of  Sir  Jubo  Ni* 
choU  to' state,  or  to  inquire  into,  the  wboJe  of  the  ancfant  diaciplioe 
on  this  point,  but  that,  by  taking  so  wide  a  course,  he  would  hai|p 
^obaou'red,  rather  than  enligbtened,  bis  subject.  His  obyed-w^i 
to  ascertain  dbe  oieaning  ^  the  Church  of  fiaglaud  in  one  of  ill 
own  laws ;  and  bis  references  to  antiquity  were  luttited  to  tbs-es> 
•press  piu-pose  of  iliustf sting  that  meaning;  of  shewing,  ifaal  hii|i- 
^tism  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  hy  whoassooior 
■administered,  was  considered  as  baptism,  and  was  not  to  bovo- 
(peated.  In  what  light  irreguUr  and  unauthorized  baptisms  woe 
« fiirther  considered  by  the  ancient  church,  it  was  not  bis  busiiieaa.40 
inquire ;  bis  sole  objeet  being  to  discover,  whether  those  who  iiad 
received  such  baptism,  were  Considered  by  the  canon  law  -as 
'<  unbapttced,'  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the  inquiry,  wbetlicT  €m 
reformed  church,  in  using  that  word,  meant  to  incbide  those 
who  bad  received  baptism  at  the  Jumds  of  sdMsoiatios.— ^'ow 
'We  are  decidedly .  of  opinion  that  one  single  quotation  of 
bis,  (that  from  £btb  Sect,  of  IV.  Dist.  Dec.  111.  de  CoBii.>iftaufli- 
cient  to  shew,  that  the  canon  law  does  not  consider  such  peiaons 
«as  *  unbaptized:'  recipiantur  ut  baptizati^  ne  Sauctse  Triinlatsi  in* 
i^rocatio  annulietur/ 

Before  we  leave  this  point  we  must  remark,  that  the  Chprcb  of 
England,  departing  from  the  precedents  of  the  canon  law,  has 
•made  no  special  provision  for  receiving  persons  baptiied  by  scbia- 
-ftiatics  into  the  church,  as  if  they  belWe  did  not  belong  to  at.  N^ 
even  the  ancient  church  seems  to  tiave  founded  mtich  ol  theseventy 
*ef  its  judgment  on  the  supposition,  that  the  persons  ao  bapftoed 
-ivere  theoiselves.at  tlieir  baptism  not  in  charity  with  the  cburrJi. 
« Far  baptism  by  a  heretic  or  achismatic  in  case  of  nocessity,  under 
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Ibe  ttpprdwdfliMF  of  approftobiof  <ieatfa,  was  ac^udgcd  to  be  good 
baptUMBy  aod  to  admii  to  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the  Sacrameot. 
'  llle,  cui  traditur,,  potest  saiubriler  aecipere,  si  ipse  noo  separatus . 
ftcceperit/  Dec  111.  de  Cods.  Dist.  IV.  s.  112.  But  can  an  io« 
§MH-  be  thus  separatiis?  Augustioe  htnself  (whose  authority  on  thia 
poist  was  pfioclpally  regarded)'  makes  an  exception  out  of  his  ge- 
•ecttl  cotdfiiBOatioa  of  those  who  were  baptized  by  heretics,  which 
aeeoM  «tro«gly  in  favour  of  infants  so  baptized.  ^  llli,  &c.  neque 
omnifio  utiliter  habent  baptisaiuniy  Deque  ab  eis  utiiiter  accipitur, 
nmjbrli  aedpUudi  neoemlas  urgeat^el  recipietUisanmusab  unila* 
iis  vimculo  »o^  recedaL*  Aug.  de  Bap.  Lab.  Vll.  c.  52.  Surely  an 
iofant  •  mind  cannot  recede  from  the  bond  of  Christian  unUy,  nor 
am  sny  necessity  be  mora  urgent  than  that  which  operates  on  hi^i. 
•  Afaw  it  esust  be  remembered,  that  the  juc^ment  oi  (he  ancient, 
ehurch  respectins  baptism  by  heretics,  rested  on  a  distinction  which. 
our  church  disclaiiiia.  The  Church  of  England  known  nuthiag  of 
Ibe  emward  visible  sacrament  being  given  without  the  inward  spi- 
liltta)  grace:  >oo  tlie  contrary,  it  considers  the  outward  and  vi»ibla 
pert  ma  ibe  .sign  of  the  inward,  which  is  given  by  it,  as  by  the  ap*, 
po%ited  ioslnimettt^  to  all  who  denot  tbemaelves  put  a  bar  io  the 
vragr  of  ^race^  The  ancient  church,  on  the  other  hand,  departing 
S^mm  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ,  ma^e  tlie  iqipoaitiou  of 
beoda  so  essential,  either  as  a  part  of  baptism,  or  as  a  distinct  sa^ 
cmvieet,  that,  in  a  council  held  at  Carth^e. under  Cyprian,  it  was 
said  that  *  a  man  ought  to  be  regenerated  by  both  sacrameiua 
in  the-  Catfaolic  Church,'  and  Cyprian  himself  declared, '  that  a 
l»ao'a  saectiiiaatMin  was  complete,  aod  he  indeed  became  a  child 
of  God,  when  he  was  born  again  by  bojlb  Sacrameiits,!"*  namely, 
baptism  and  ioaposttion  of  bands;  the  latter  of  winch,  conferring 
Ibe.gilt  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  only,  as  it  was  held,  be  effecttiallj 
given  in'  the  Catholic.  Church. 

Dt4  Daubeoey,  having  thus  examined  wlut  appears  to  him  tp^be 
the  1  main  strength  of  Sir  John  Nicboirs  stutemeiit,  proceeds  to 
mattecs  wbiefa  re4)uire  less  of  his  attention.  Even  h^re,  however, 
besMlvances  two  or  thfee  positions,  which  we  feel  it  impossible  to 
paaa  over  entirely  without  notice. 

lu.p.  91  he  says,  that  '  the  bi&hops,  after  the  Usurpation,  thougli 
4bey.  dul  not  re»baptiae  those, who  had  received  irregular  baptism 
during  that peHody.btiH,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
chOfcb,  cottsidered  that  iwipoeition  of  hatuli  vsas  utcetsaty  io  ikeif 
erfittfkm  into  the  commuHHm  oj  me  church.'  •  For  tht$  truth  ^f 
Ihia  very  impertant  ^particular  in  ecclesiastical  history,  not  a  paf- 
^tialeof  evidance is  adduced :  we  are  bound  therofore  to  cousuler 

•    •'     * .  ,    ■   ■ ' 
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if  t«  resriiif  midy  m  the  ^faHnrte4gi<d  fmH,  tfiai  the  MrilfofW>  WKti 
die  Rettoritloiii  Wcftt  abcnit  cotiffriiiiiij^  ati  wro  w^fe  preMsiH^o  Id 
Aem,  without  mquirmg  by  whom  they  hmf  been  haptited.  AM  h 
it  pomble^  th>t  on  sodt  a  fouMation  there  should  be  reared  a  An 
perstructare  so  momentons?  If  the  insertion  of  Dr.  Daubefiey  M 
correct,  the  bishops  of  the  cfattrefa  of  Englafn),  at  the  »ra  to  wbteK 
he  refers,  considered  that  church  as  no  part  of  the  chorefa  of  Gbf  iat* 
For,  a^  has  been  already  observed,  the  baf^stfi  fff  the  reformed 
having  been  received  from  an  heretical  and  schisnnrtieal  prieMhotod^ 
it  wodd  have  been  necessary,  acc^ing  to  the  pmeHee  of  \h€ 
ineient  chuirh,  that  oor  fbrefsthers  at  the  Refermatiofr,  shotdd  have 
been  admitted  into  the  true  Christtatl  church  by  itnpositionef  hands  | 
a  rite,  tvhich  was  certamly  not  then  performed.  HapfMy,  iMW^ 
ever,  the  assertion  of  the  archdeacon  is  a  mere  giatwiious  dktmn; 
advanced,  as  it  should  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  exphSMog  «w«y  iif 
iWkwarrt  matter-of-foct  hi  the  ease  of  hM  advers«ry. 

In  the  same  page  we  are  told,  that  *  dissenfkig  aiid  ptf piat  idii»eitf 
tb  the  Church  of  Englaiid,  do  not  4tand  on  the  scime  footing  in  di* 
eyes  of  that  chaixh :  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  ftooie  behg  admm 
ted  by  the  Church  of  Englamdi  whH^t  those  of  dissentervare  not.  The 
baptism, consequently, o/' Me  Church ^Mtontf, though' neffAe bcrp^ 
dim  of  the  Church  o/'Englsud  mtrs^  $iili  belaitful  bitpium  ha  «bd 
eyes  of  th*t  church,  on  tht  priitripU  of  its  having  hetn  mimitsk^ 
tertd  by  a  duly  commiisibntd  priest*  In  a  writer,  who  defotv  so 
Ittuch  to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  antiqwity,  thii^  pmUkft^'vk 
lomewhat  surprising.  Cam  it  be  necessary  to  remind  Dr.  ih^ 
beney,  that  the  ancient  church  held  the  btpffsm  of  sctnaaiefical 
priests  to  be  the  baptism  of  persons  without  commidsfonf  But 
not  to  press  him  on  the  point  of  external  authority,  let  m  ea^ 
imtne  his  position  by  the  declared  law  of  the  Chu#ch  of  En|^Mrf» 
*  Hie  baptism  of  the  Church  of  Rome  mu#t  be  lawM  btiptisdi  ii 
the  eyes  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  tbe  prmcipte  nf  its  bMng 
been  administered  by  a  dniy  commissioned  priest/  Now  ihia  pro* 
positron  goes  the  length  of  declaring,  that  any  pei%on,  epiaeopiily 
ordiihicd,  is  a  lawful  minister  of  the  aaerameMs,  m  die  eontem* 
plaiion  of  the  Church  of  England;  that  his  living  in  »  state- af 
t>pen  schism,  receivnig  his  conmirssien  from  achtsmancs^  belongmg 
io  a  schisniatical  congregation,  di»dai«dng  our  artielM,  and  afr* 
borritig  our  cuiumunibii,  d<>es  not  eAM  the  lawftihieaa  of  bia  fli»- 
niatry;  Such  is  the  dofctrine  of  *  The  Guide  to  die  Church/  of 
ani  author,  who,  '  during  steadfastly  to  maifitiiti  tbe  eeiwlltiilMii  of 
tlib  church/  in  ipite  of  <  clerical  indiffetence  Mid  sectiriaii  «s*- 
eroachment/  '  must  estpect/  for  Ms  honest  aeai,  '  ti»  be  biimdeJ 
ivith  opprobrious  and  uncliarilabla  epitheU.'  What  epilbelH  maj 
have  been  applied  to  himi  H  iano  fNii%«f  tar  bttsweaa  Io  MHiMtet 
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Im  iteMlnMi  of  Ike  Choreh  of  Eiij^Hii  moft  M  ui^m^  rttlHr 
thMlMDbirilibk,if  ibejr  £mI  to  ap^feekte  fnri^lj  t^e  coDceasiaii 
VfkiA  ii  ber*  mNlo  to  tbeoi*  Hariipiiy  ihe  frkods  of  the  ekurcb 
^mmympfm\  ftoife  Dr.  Dwibenej  lo  tfao  artkks  aiMi  canontof  tiM 
flMMfa  itMif.  TiwyiriU  tbercfindl^  that  <  h  W  not  hwfnl  for  anjr 
«M  lolflite  afOB  h\m  to  minbtar  die  iientincBttiii  tliecoogiie^ 
geliDii^  Mof*  be  bektifalljceUed  aoll  »Mit;  and  that  thow  only  v 
hmffMy^MtitLwA  leot/wlio  be  called  and  chosen  bj  men  %tho  banre 
pibbc  muthoriLf  given  unto  tbem  in  tbe  doaortf  atidn,  to  call  and 
ae«i  mamm$f9  into  tbe  Lord  a  vinejard/  Unl^r  therefore,  tbe 
Remidk  biibeps  have  tfaia  pnblio  authoritj  in  the  Chnrob  of 
So^land^  our  cborch  doea  not  cortsidor  the  priesta,  ^rdaiiied  by 
tiM»my«B  h^fol  minbtera,  nor  on  anj  aouud  principlea  aa^du^ 
cooMttiasioned.'  It  ia  true,  that  if  aucb  persons  leave  their  schisiti, 
ilnd  are  reeenciled  to  our  churcby  th^  may.  be  ^  accounted  and 
tsaken  to  be  lawful  nnnisteiSy'  (provided  they  comply  with  such 
other  requisites  at  tbe  church  has  enjoined^)  without  being  ee-or*' 
datned.  But,  meanwbtley  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chnreh  of  England, 
tbey  are  josi  as  nsucb  »€hisn»lk%  they  have  l>een  as  liule  f  duly 
ocrasasissianed,'  as  any  prest^terian  or  independent  teacher.  To 
speak  of  tbe^,  as  the  archd^eii  does^  is  gouig  a  great  way  lo* 
wards  ptolionncing  their  congregations  *  true  and  lawful  churches ;' 
m  wbicbeasethe  JJtb  canon  would  denounce  the  sensanoe  of  es« 
eeiuwiunieatimii  and  cut  off  tbe  learned  author  himself  from  all 
f%bl  In  burial  on  OHicb  clearer  grounds  than  affect  the  infantio 
^pestioow 

But  we  turn  to  another  position  .of  tbe  archdeacon.  In  page 
10$  be  speake  'of  those  who  have  been  baptized  into  the  Chuscb 
of  England ;'  and  the  argument,  with  which  this  phrase  is  connect* 
ody  shews  that  be  really  meant,  that  baptism,  according  to  tbe  foam 
nfoar  church,  baptises  into  the  Church  of  England,  as  contradis* 
tioguished.from  baptuni  into  other  panicuiar  churches.  This,  we^ 
will  venHtfe  to  say,  is  a  notion  never  before  entertained  of  die 
Cbristiao  sacrament  of  baptism.  Tbe  language  of  the  Gospel,  is, 
tbatwenre  '  baptiaed  into  Cbtist,'  and  again,  that  we  are  *  bapti-^ 
aad  into  one  body  ;!  but  to  be  baptiaed  mto  the  Chnrch  of  Enghmd 
ia  1^  be  baptiaed  into  one  memtier  of  that  body«  Now  we  con* 
tend,  that  ihey,  wbu  have  received  Christian  baptism  at  all,  have 
bee*  baptiaed  either  into  none,  or  into  every  one,  of  the  members 
of  she  body  of  Christ ;  that  to  make  a  distwction  of  bapiiaiug  in* 
to  this  .«H- that  partieularcbftirch  is  to  multiply  that  Cliristian  bap* 
tssnHwhfeb  by  tbe  Apostle  is  so  empbaticiilly  pronouooed  <  one. 
W# 'Contend  farther,  tbai,  in  any  country, .  they  who  are  bap- 
tiaed into  Cbdst  at  idl,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  bonnd^  as  they  would 
avoid  the   pmk  of  sefaiaaii    to  eooununieaie   with  the  parti- 
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cttlar  cburcb  fJatited  there ;  and  that,  on  ibe  etber  hamii^  dMf" 
luive  a  right  to  claim  from  that  church  a  participation  in  all  acta  oiE 
its  communion^  until  they  are  cut  off  by  a  judicial  aetMuce,  or- 
have  cut  off  tbeoMelves,  from  Christ's  body.  And  this. brings 
OS  to  a  consideration  decisive,  In  our  appr^benaion,  of  the  questioii^ 
relative  to  tbe  word  *  udbaptized.  It  is  the  law  and  the  pracUr« 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  acknowledge  those  who  are  bapts*. 
zed  by  schismatics,  as  baptized^  as  made  by  their  liaptism  w^war 
bers  of  the  Cbristiaa  Church  :  (pr  it  considers  them  as  under 
church  discipline,  and  sentences  them  to  excomoiunication  if  they 
offend  against  its  laws.  Thus  then  they  are  recfignlaed  by  the 
Church' of  England  as  baptized  into  the  body  of  Christ ;  el>e  it 
would  be  worse  than  nugatory,  to  cut  them  off' from  that  body  lo- 
wbich  they  never  belonged. 

To  conclude  on  this  main  part  of  the  dispute  :   we  am  clearly  <rf, 
opinion,  that  the, meaning  ascribed  by  Sir  John  Nicboll  to  tbe  word 
^  unbaptized*  in  the  rubric  before  the  office  of  burial,  is /«iii[y.e»p 
tabliiibed  by  him  ;   that  the  exceptions,  taken  againat  it,  rest  on  no 
solid  ground ;  and  that  every  additional   light  thrown  on  tbe  Mib* 
ject  tends  only  to  confirm  tbe  learned  judge  s  interpretation.     Wbeo 
therefore  we  consider  that  it  was  solely  because  the.  deceased  bad 
been  baptized  by  a  schismatical  hand,  that  the  refusal  of  bunal  waa 
defeiKied,  and   that  such  baptism  appears  on  the  fullest  mquiry  ta. . 
have  been  uniformly   recognized  by  the  Church  of  England  i«^ 
Christian  baptism,  admitting  the  subject  of  it  into  commtmion  with, 
the  catholic  church,  we  cannot  but  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  Court  of  Arches. 

It  is  not  without  surprise  and  regret  that  we  have  witnessed  tb« 
ferment  which  Sir  John  Nicholl's  decision  lias  excited.  Conse*- 
quences  the  most  tragical  have  be^i  anticipated  from  it :  the  ulter 
taxation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  destructioQ  of  every  bar- 
rier against  the  inroads  of  schism,  and  tbe  speedy  downial  of  tbe 
ciiurch  itself,  have  been  gravely  deplored,  by  bishops  and  arcfadea* 
cons,  as  the  almost  necessary  result  of  acquiescence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury  !  Strange  too  as  it  may 
appear,  the  main  point,  decided  by  that  judgment,  in  o«e  wfaick 
Hooker,  Whitgift,  and  Bancroft  successfolly  laboured  to  oMuntaift 
against  the  Cartwrights  and  Rainolds's  of  their  time.  In.all  the  dreaaia 
of  triumph  in  which  the  puritans  of  Eliiabetb's  and  Jaa^s'a  days 
ventured  io  indulge,  they  could  hardly  have  looked  forward  to  a  Umm 
when  high  churchmen  would  flock  to  their  standard,  and  join  them 
in  crying  down  the  popish  corruption  of  acknowledging  baptism  by  a 
not  lawful  minister.  But  extremes,  on  almost  every  subject,  bttve 
some  points  of  union  and  assimilation :  among  other  marks  of  resem^: 
bbince  is  tbe  loudness  of  their  clamour,  when  any  <iavotti}te  piejudioe. 
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Sb  avMtled.  Happilj,  in  this  country  of  sound  sense  and  well-at* 
tempered  seal,  the  effecU  of  such  a  clamour  seklom  long  survive  the 
occasion  wbicb  gives  rfse  to  Ir.  We  should,  therefore,  have  been 
content  to  leave  this  controversy  to  that  great  peacemaker  Time, 
had  vae  not  perceived,  in  the  present  age,  a  more  than  ordinary  dis* 
position  stnongsome  of  the  friends  of  the  Church  and  its  estak>libb- 
ment,  to  pervert  every  maoifettation  of  harmony  with  dissenters  in* 
to  a  fresh  occasion  of  alarm.  Bound,  as  we  are,  to  that  church  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude  and  duty,  yielding  to  its  doctrines  the 
firmest  assent  of  our  understanding,  and  cherishing  for  its  constitu- 
,tion  and  it»  discipline  a  force  of  attachment  which  is  approved  to  ut 
by  our  reason,  and  has  long  been  confirmed  in  us  by  habit,  we  can- 
not behold  without  deep  concern  any  symptoms  of  that  jealous  and 
captious  spifiif  fi^hich  stimulates  the  exertions  of  the  adversary, 
ivhiiek  disgusts  every  temperate  friend;  and  which  exhausts,  in  its 
demands  fur  imaginary  dangers,  much  of  that  aflection  and  sympa- 
thy wbkh  tlie  real  exigencies  of  the  church  would  otherwise  never 
fail  to  excite.  In  Dr.  Daubeney  (judging  him  only  by  the  book 
before  us^  we  see  a  specimen  of  this  preposterous  zeal  in  its  wildest 
form :  it  is  on  this  account,  that  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  treat 
bim  with  more  severity  than  we  could  ever  willingly  use  towards  a 
writer  whose  intentions  are  doubtless  praise-worthy,  and  whose 
talents,  if  well  directed,  might  be  useful  in  promoting  the  interests 
4if  a  cause,  which;  in  the  prettnt  instance,  they  have  served  only  t* 
bein^* 
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QUARTBRLY  UST  OT  NEW  9CfBUCATiO»«^ 


\*  We  pndevsUQd  that  for  8om«  time  past,  rerj  fnthusMie  and  objeefloDaUp 
Tracts  have  been  pdblislied,  andcr  the  title  oT^TiiK  Cheap  RsvoairomTi-Hi 


•Hae  dear  to  eftfrjr  friend  of  gMdorder*  sqmmI  reUgii^MdcMidiifiil  vommMofl^ 
1^  the  CMollftotkm  left  opon  tbeir  osinds  by  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Mor^ 


liigiiest  to  the  lowest,  such  admirable  lessooa  at  ooaUl  seareol/ndl  Co  produce  Ih^ 
^Itamrtd  eflTcct. 

We  consider  this  uoprincipled  piracis  »nd  inroad  opon  the  (air  fame  of  other»»QO 
less  dangeroQS  to  the  publlo,  than  cruel  to  the  highly  respected  individuals,  vhooe 
nbnufttfflt  are  implicated  In  ila  suseeas ;  and  ve  £tl  it  o^r  di^  ta  give  tha  public 
IhlsaauUoQ*  that' the  EUtthusiasiic  Chi^P  {itepositorr  has  not  the  slightest  eooBexioa 
'irhatCTcr  with  that  of  which  so  roan?  editions  have  been  -printed  for  Meiva.  Btriaf* 
mm,  liatehard^  and  Howard,  aofl  JUiuia. 
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A  Review  ofthe  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the  Ettteni 
Departments  of  England:  by  Mr.  Marshall.  8vo.   12s. 

A  General  View  of  the  System  of  Enclosing  Waste  Lands :  by  W. 
Beasley.  8vo.  2s. 

Hints  for  the  Formatiot^  of  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds.  Consis- 
ting of  Designs  for  Flower  Gardens,  Parterres,  Shrubberies,  Groves, 
Woods,  Parks,  &c.  arranged  in  various  styles  of  rural  embelli^hment. 
Including  improved  Plans  of  Green-houses,  Conservatories,  6toFes, 
and  Kiidien  Gardening ;  adapted  to  Villas  of  moderate  size,  and 
ground  from  one  perch  to  100  acres  in  extent.  Illustrated  by  plates. 
4to.  21.2s.  ' 

A  Treatise  on  the  improved  Culture  of  the  Strawberry,  Kaspowf^ 
and  Gooseberry.  Designed  to  prove  the  present  common  mode  of  cum- 
vation  erroneous,  and  to  introduce  a  cheap  and  rational  method  of  cnl* 
livating  the  varieties  of  each  geniu!»,  by  which  ample  crops  of  superior 
fiiiit  may  be  uniformly  obtained  in  all  seasons,  and  preserved  beyond 
the  usual  time  of  maturity  :  by  Thomas  Haynes,  of  Oundle,  North- 
amptonshire,  author  of  an  improved  System  of  Nursery  Gardening,  and 
.  a  Treatise  on  propagating  hardy  American  and  Greenhouse  plants* 
Fruit-Trees,  &c.  8vo.  7s.  Royal  paper,  lOs.  6d. 

Designs  for  laying  out  Farms  and  Farm-Buildings  in  the  Scotch  style, 
adapted  to  England;  comprising  an  account  of  the  introduction  ofthe  Ber- 
wickshire Husbandry  into  A^iddlesex&  Oxfordshire ;  with  remarks  on  the 
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Importance  of  tbit  System  to  the  general  Improvement  of  Landed  Ph>- 
perty*    By  J.  C.  Loudoti.    Illustrated  by  40  plates.  4to.  51. 5s. 

.AgncuHufal  Memoirs,  or -History  of  the  Dvshky  Svatem,  in  answer 
to  Sir  John  Sebright.  By  John  Hunt,  Esq.  author  of  Historical  Sur« 
gery.  Sec.  5s. 

.  A  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Dumbarton,  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.    By  Messrs.  White  and  Macfarlane.  8?o.  9s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Ames'Typomphical  Antiquities,  or  the  History  of  Printing  in  En- 
gland, Scotland,  and  Ireland^  enlarged,  with  notes.  By  J.  F.  Dibdin. 
Vol.  IF.  4to.  31.  I3«.6d. 

The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,  1 0  volumes,  500  plates. 
Poobcap  8vo.  71.  10s.  in  boards,  with  proof  impressions  of  the  plates* 
Beiny  8vo;  121.  in  boards. 

Plan  and  Views  of  the  Abbey  Royal  of  St.  Denys^  the  ancient  Mau* 
sokumofthe  Kings  of  France;  with  an  Historical  Account.    On  six 

Elates.    Imperial  4ta  16s.  sewed.    The  plates  engraved  by  B.  How- 
i,  from  drawings  by  Major  6.  Anderson. 

The  Customs  of  London ;  otherwise  called  Arnold's  Chronicle.  4to. 
IL  10s. 

AETS   AM1»  SCIENCES. 

The  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  its  institution  to  the  end  of  the 
Eig^eenth  Century.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D.  E.  R.  S.L.  &£.  Mem- 
berofthe  Geological  Society,  of  the  Wemerian  Society,  and  of  the  Im- 
perial Chirorgo-Medical  Academy  of  Retersburgh.  In  one  large  vol. 
4tOb  21.  2s.  and  on  royal  paper,  31.  12s« 

ARTS,  FINE. 

One  Hundred  Engravings  from  Paintings  on  Greek  Vases,  which  have 
never  been  published.  Drawn  and  etched  by  Adam  Buck,  from  private 
collections  now  in  England.  Part  the  First,  of  ten  Parts,  1 5s.  each,  or 
61.  6s.  to  subscribers  for  the  whole. 

Part  I.  of  Picturesque  Views  and  Scenery  of  Norway.  By  J.  W.  Edy. 
Containing  ten  coloured  prints,  with  descriptions,  elegantly  printed  on 
iro?e  super  royal  folio,  by  Bulmer  and  Co.  and  bot^-pressed*  31.  3s. 

P^rt  L  of  ^Portraits  of  illustrious  and  celebrated  Persons  in  the  reigns 
of  James  I..  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  Consisting  of  28  prints  from  Van- 
dyke, Kneller,  8cc.  Engraved  by  J.  Smith,  and  revised  by  Eairlom,  with 
Imigraphical  memoirs,  by  J.  Watkins,  LL.D.  Printed  by  Bulmer  and 
Co.  on  super  royal  folio  and  hot-pressed.  41.  14s.  6d.  in  boards. 

Sixteen  coloured  Views  in,  the  South  Seas,  &e.  after  drawings  by 
Webber,  with  descriptive  letter-press.  Printed  by  Bulmer  and  Co.  on  a 
fine  wove  Columbier  iblio,and  hot-pressed  :  81.  8s.  in  boards. 
.  Miscellaneous  Etchings :  by  J.  S.  Cottman,  from  his  own  designs, 
conUining  28  Prints  of  Antiquities.  Dedicated  to  Sir  H.  £.  Englefield, 
with  an  Index,  super  royal  folio,  21.  12s.  6d.  extra  l)oards. 

The  fourth  Number  of  Vol.  III.  of  the  celebrated  work,  called  Liber 
Veritatis,  after  the  original  drawings  of  Claude  le  Lorrain.  The  fifth 
and  last  number  of  the  work  will  be  published  in  a  short  time.  ll.  1  Is. 
•d.  each  number,  proofs  2L  12s.  6d. 
TOL.  Til.  NO.  ZIII.  f9 
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A  C^UtioD  x>(  an  Inditn  Copy  of  the  Hebrew  Brfttetetteb,  coUeded 
by  the  Re?.  C.  fiiHrlianan,  D.D :  by  Mr.  Yeates.  4«o.  9t.  6d* 

BIOaiUPHT. 

Memoirs  of  Joan  I^Arc,  or  Du  Leyt»  called  tht  Maid  of  Oriteit :  by 
G*  Add  Orayes.  8vo.  78. 

The  Life  of  the  Rer.  J.  Hough,  D.  D. :  by  J.  Wilmot,  Em}.  F.  R.  S. 
410.  3 It.  Cd.  fine  paper,  21.  2A. 

. '  The  Life  of  John  Knox.  Containiag  IlkittratioDS  of  the  Hittory  of  the 
ReformatioD  id  Scotland,  with  Biographical  Notket  of  the  priacinl 
ReftwiBen,  and  Sketches  of  the  progress  of  Literature  in  Scothind,  da* 
fii^agreatpartof  diesixteentlkcaitury:  by  theBeT»ThottiasM<3rie^ 
Daily  8vo«  ISs. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of  Hippolyto  Josei^  da  Costa,  im* 
priaoDed  and  tried  by  the  Inqotsition  for  the  pretended  Crtoae  of  Ftee- 
masonry.  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

The  Life  of  U.  Zwingle,  Hbc  Swiss  Reformer.  Translated  by  Joha 
Aiktn,  M.D.  8vo.  10a.  6d. 

Memoiffs  of  the  late  Rer.  6.  WWtfleld,  A.M. :  by  Ae  Rev.  I.  Oaiie. 
$vo.  &S. 

Biographia  Oranaitica;  er»  a  Conpanion  to  ihe  Piay^House;  on- 
ginally  compiled  by  D.  £.  Barker>  Esq.  and  corrected  and  contsnoe^ 
m>m  1764  to  1811,  by  L  Reed  and  S.  Jones.  4  vols.  8vo.  2L  Ss. 

Biographical  Memoirs  of  Adam  Saiith,  LLD.  of  William  Robertwn^ 
D.D.  and  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.D.  Read  before  the  Royal  Sodety  of 
Edinburgh^  now  collected  into  one  vohime^  with  some  additional  note^ 
by  DugaTd  Stewart,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Edtn.  4to.  21. 2s.  boards. 

Funeral  Orations  in  praise  of  Military  Men,  translated  fruea  tbe 
Greek  of  Thucydides,  Plato^  and  Lysias ;  with  explanatory  Notes,  and 
some  account  of  the  authors :  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Broadhurst  8vo.  1 5s^ 

CLASSICAI.  ItTBBATUKE. 

Ctii  Julii  Casaiis  Opera  omnia,  ad  optimomm  exemplarum  Mem 
lecensita.  Notulis  Sermone  Anglicana  exaratis  illustfota,  et  lodice 
Nominum  Propriorum  uberrimo  instructa.    In  osum  Scbohe  GIsigis 
ensis.  Sudio  Joannis  Dymoek.  12mo.  Ss.6d.  bound. 

Bretier's  Tacitus.— C.  C.  Taciti  Opera  recognovit,  emeodavit,  Sap- 
plementis  explevit  Notis,  Disaertationibas,  illustravit  Gabriel  Brolier. 
Editio  nova  et  auctior.  Londini :  Curante  et  imprimente  Abrabamo 
Joanne  Va^>y,  A.  M.  Colk^ii  Pemb.  Oxon.  nuperrim^  socio.  Id  $  sols. 
8?o.  41.  4s.  targe  paper,  01.  Os. 

Exercises  on  the  ^ntax,  and  Obiervationa  on  some  peculiar  Uioini 
ef  the  Greek  Language;  with  an  Attempt  to  traee  tbe  PteposHions, 
scvcnd  Conjunctions  and  Adverbs  to  their  radical  Signifkeatian :  by 
George  Duabar,  A.  M.  F.R.S.  Edinbur^.  Professor  of  Gieek  in  Ibt 
University  of  Edinburgh.  In  dvo.  78.  6l.  boards. 
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An  Essay  on  the  good  ESrcts  whkh  may  be  derived  from  the  British 
W^st  Indies:  by  S.  Oainsford,  Esq.  8?o.  7s. 

Plan  for  the  better  Protection  of  British  Commerce :  by  I.  Crump.  ^. 

A  report  relative  to  the  Commercial  Rolations  of  the  United  King- 
•dom:  by  W.  Wi^ddington,  Esq.  Is. 

Cartes  Mercantilei,  Conocnmientos,  Protestos,  Letras  de  Cambio, 
^c.  Con  una  lista  alfabeti^a  de  las  voces  comerciides  en  Espanol  i  In- 
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A  General  View  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  Scotland,  chiefly  that  of  tke 
fiiver  Forth  and  Mid  Lothian:  by  J.  Bald.  8vo.  6s. 
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Count  Julian.  A  Tragedy.  5b.  Qd. 

A  Letter  to  J.  P.  Kemble,  Fsq.  involving  Strictures  (Hi  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  John  Ford's  Dramatic  Works.  28. 

Marmion;  or  Flodden  Field:  a  Drama,  founded  on  the  poem  of  W. 
Scott,  Esq.  4s. 

The  Third  Volume  of  a  Series  of  Plays;  in  which  it  is  attempted  to 
delineate  the  stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind ;  each  Passion  being  the 
Subject  of  a  Tragedy  and  a  Comedy :  by  Joanna  Baillie.  8vo.  9s. 

Right  and  Wrong;  a  Comedy.  In  five  acts,  as  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Lyceum.  2s.  dd. 

The  Virgin  of  the  Sun ;  an  Operatic  Drama.  In  Hiree  aets,  from 
Kotzebue:  by  Frederick  Reynolds.  8vo.  2uGd. 
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British  Geography,  being  a  comprehensive  Account  of  the  Present 
State  of  the  British  Empire,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World ;  with  60  cuts  ao^ 
seven  maps:  bjrtheRev.  L Goldsmith.  4s. dd.  bound. 

^tht  Poor  Child's  Library,  designed  as  a  Glil  to  Children  on  leaving 
tibe  eleemosynary  schools  ^  by  the  Rev.  John  Barrow.  Ss.6d. 

A  Kev  to  a  new  System  of  Commercial  Calculations,  practised  In 
4he  Academy,  Cateaton-street:  by  W.  Tate.  lOs.dd. 

A  Father'a  Bequest  to  his  Son.  Containing  Rules  for  his  Conduct 
through  Life.  Fc.  4s.  6d. 

Conversation,  interspersed  with  Poems,  for  the  amusement  «nd  i^* 
atr«ction  of  Voutb.  Ss. 

Illustrations  of  Rhythmus< '  Selections  for  the  Illustration  of  a  Course 
of  Instructions  on  the  Rhythmus  and  Utterance  of  the  Ehriish  Lan?- 
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The  Poems  of  Robert  Bums,  with  his  life,  and  miscellaneous  re- 
marks on  his  writings.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Catatonia:  a  poem— with  notes.  2s. 

The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  and  other  poems:  by  Walter  Scott^ 
8vo.  9s.  i 

N^ht^-4  poem.  8vo.  4s. 

Roncesvalles    a  poem  :  by  R.  Warton,  esq.  4to*  11.  10s. 

The  History  of  Charles  the  Great  and  Orlando,  with  the  mostcele- 
braied  Ballads  relating  to  the  twelve  peers  of  France.  2  vols.  8vo.  2l9. 

Poems  :  by  J.  L.  Lewis.  8vo.  lOi.  6d.  royal,  2ls.  ' 

My  Country  :  a  poemr— in  three  cantos.  8vo.  2s. 
.   Mount  Edgcumbe— a  puem  :  by  S.  Redding.  3s.  6d. 

The  Siege  of  Zaragoza,  and  other  poems  :  by  Miss  Temple.  12mo. 

The  Philosophy  of  Melancholy— a  poem.  In  four  parts,  with  a  My- 
lliok)gical  Ode  :  by  J.  L.  Peacock.  4to.  18s. 

Conversations,  interspersed  with  Poems  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth 
— by  Mrs.Le  Noir.  VoL  I.  12mo.  8s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  Measures  of  the  last 
VOL,  Tii.  Ne.  mix.  30 
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Attcneui  CMooi«» :  Hr  A.  F.  Eiimlft$  tw^d^lid  ^  W^Jtoitoft. 
8vo.  58. 

The  (>i8iAoftbe  Dilute wkh  11m  UaMlStalcB.  InTbmU^cn. 
Wilk  an  SxpknBtofy  Preiice.  Sin.  fli. 

Political  nid  Historic^  AivumeiiU,  proviar  the  OceeMity  ^  Fta^ 
aMoUrjrfiefiMm:  ^W.  ILYMt^eia.  2  veli.  «vqw  l$t. 

A  Utter  to  the  Prince  Regeit,  on  ibewUiaftie  taod^iej  of  tbeBit- 
man  CatboUc  ClaioN.  8v<k  2t«ad* 

A  LaHer  to  tbe  JEari  ef  Fii«alt«  ^  CkuM^Uit  »qw  Catboliei 
— 4)y  Lord  Grenville^  Svo.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hod.  S.  P^reeiraL  <m  th#  almmng  neieMe  of 
BeaMesstaenfo  of  AMBMod  Taaaa»  ocoaaieMd  bf  4he  DeMoalffmef 
Collectorii.    Svo.  2s. 

A  Letiir^o  fho  Peo^  of  Eogknd,  on  a«l^efit»  x^tigma  aadpitfti- 
caL  Svo.  U.  6d. 

An  Appeal  to  CoPMnon  Senae,  on  the  3iulKan  Queitia».  $«o.Ai«6d. 

Conaiderationa  idatiae  to  tbe  Def^reoialion  of  the  Fapar  Camn^: 
by  theBarldfLaudeiPdale^  dva.  68. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett'a  Addreas  to  the  Regent,  and  hia  ^eachaa  laof- 
ing  il.  Dfia.  iSd. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Ihe  awiy  manwrr  mi  idiiah  H  aaaha  ef- 
fected,  pointed  out.  8vo.  5s. 

AftenayoftheBeyartrfite»rfli>«Q<wnaii<le»,ito 

Observations  on  the  present  state  of  the  Paper  Curioiciea  of  <ai«atr 
Britain  and  Irelaad.  Svo.  Is. 

Letter  on  the  Apprehcmiott  of  the  Earl  of  FinfiU:  W  J.  JUUaa* 
4vo.  8a.  ad.  ^^ 

LeMer8ofHibera«Aqghis;  contaiBiBg  atriatvpM  M  tha  ooodaotaf 
tbe  present  administratioB  in  Ireland  :  tgr  J.  Dilloo^  Ss. 

A  View  of  tbe  Slate  of  Partkaia  the  United  SMea<of4«Mriea.  Sva^ 
2^  ed. 


Tbe  Scripture  Atks ;  or  a  Series  of  Maps  to  illustrate  the  Old  aad 
Nte-Testameot ;  draarn  from  ihe  haat  aathmte^aaciaal  mod  JMfan^ 
by  eminent  artinU.  Royal  >4to«  81.  Ss.  plaia.  2L  ISh.  M.  frtaniip^ 
tnd  neatly  half  hoond. 

Observations  on  some  importaat  Points  of  Sivinityv  chiafly  thapa  m 
controversy  betweea  Abe  Acmmiaas  and  CahiniaU.  Extracted  fiaaa 
an  author  of  the  I7tfa  century  :  Iqr  By  Batas^aaq.  aeoond«ditiOD> 
with  additioas.  6s.  in  boarda. 
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A  CU^if  UMDiflrily  i»  «k  C^Miidi  ;>rt  III  iU^^ 
Ibc  Biititli  Review.  8?o.  It.  M. 

BMrtfteerfMMQs  m  GbritlMD  DMlHiie  Md  Dvty,  in  a  kttor  to 
I  Clmrfce*  CM),  occatiooed  by  the  peruitl  of  to  ^  SkfitciMiof  Seaii* 
:''  by  JMm  Follagef <  gfo.  4i.  M. 

A  tecoirf  Volameof  SermoM  :  bj  DwM  Bricbtm  IX  D.  fvo.  9t» 

The  OmstiMi  Miniiter^ft  Bctraipcet;  *  itrmoa  preecbed  at  Won 
■hifirffMtt  Nof.  S,  1811,  by  Johiifimaa»  A  M.  tro.  It. 

StkelHenmaofdieCbMroh  of  finriand,  a|»|M&iited  to  be  read  ui 
CbM«betiiitbetiaKef  OiiaenElisabetL  19bm.  St.  Od. 

Tbe  Cbrittiao  Readei^t  Guide :  a  cbaracterittie  catalogut  of  tbe  mott 
ivportaiit  modem  Englith  pobheakiciai  on  Tbeelofj,  and  otber 
btanebea  of  kwMrledge  tbcfeiriUi  cmmccted.    Pan  L  Svei  6%, 

Coofereneet  betwceD  the  Daoiah  M iatiooariet  retideot  at  Tranqne- 
bar,  and  tbe  Htatben  aativet  tA  Hiadrntan,  sow  fifit  vendercd  ioto 
Saglitb.  lltao.  5i. 

ScfiflaieBMreetoiy ;  or,  «o  Attampt  to  attkt  the  aakarned  reader 
to  iMadentand  the  guiend  hiatory  aad  leading  aalyecUoftbe  Old  Tea- 
taaent:  by  tbe  Re?.  T.  Jooet.  12ino.  fit.  (ML 

Remarks  on  tbe  Refutstion  of  Cakinitaa  by  G.Temttae,  D.D.F.R.S« 
ByTliD.6calt.  2vob.  «rei.  9U, 

A  Sermon  on  tbe  Neeettity  at  Ednoattng  tbePbor,  befeM  the  Vni- 
feiaity  of  OilNrd,  at  St.  Mary's,  Dec.  1, 181 1 :  by  Oce.  Fantaett  8vo. 
It. 

Adefimce^lnAnt  Bat>tiam,BRd  of  SpHnkling,  as  a  proper  Form  of 
Baptism.    8fD.  Is. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Dutiet  of  tbe  Clergy.  8ro.  It. 

T»»8ermaaa  on  laapartiatity  and  Candonr  :  by  tbe  Rer.  Dr.  Clarke 
of  Boston.  8vo.  It.  6d. 

Twelfe  Seiaiofit  on  vanont  snfc^eets.  Hj  tbe  late  Rev.  Gabriel 
gtakea,  D.  D.  Siro.  lOt.  ad. 

Plrocealingaatthe  Toam  HaH,  Cambridge,  fbr  tbe  ptvpote  of  eatab* 
Bablog  no  amillary  Bibie  Society.  8vo.  St. 

Fnrdier  OUerrkions  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Btt>1e  Society :  by 
dte  Rav.  J«  H.  Spry.  %m.  1 1< 

A  Letter  to  G.  Enter,  etq.  To  which  are  added,  Reaaont  for  being  a 
CbnMans  l^tbeRev.  B.  Ryan.  8vo.^.  6d. 

A  Letter  addretted  to  tbe  Meaabers  of  tbe  Etiablithed  Choreb,  conp 
aaeted  with  tbe  Brititb  and  Fawign  Bible  Soeiety.  8?o.  it. 

A  TVeatite  on  the  Gorernment  of  the  Chaucb,  to  which  the  Right  of 
Epitcopacy  it  maintained.  ISrao.  4a. 

A  Sermon  hetbie  the  Gofemora  of  tbe  Scottitb  Hospital  In  London^ 
lf«r.S^  1811.    By  it  Yo«iig,D.D.  8fo.St. 

Faama  of  Piayer,  and  otber  Services,  aeieoted  ibr  tbe  use  of  FamilidU 
Ice.— byJ.Rodd.  8fo.^ 

ViHageSenbom:  by  George  Burder.  Vol.VL  l^o.  2t.  Sro.fine 
p^>er,  Sa. 

Ametical  Sermons  :  by  J.  Atkinson-«^itb  a  Life  of  the  Anther.  2 
▼ola.  8ro.  11.  la. 
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Serious  Inquiries  into  this  WorW,  and  that  which  ia  to  come  :  hy  J. 

Buck.  12mo.  3».  .      t^   ,         ^ 

Selections  from  Bishop  Horne's  Commentary  on  ^  PttUns:  by 
Lindley  Murray.  1 2mo.  5s. 

A  Sermon  at  CalcutU,  on  behalf  of  900,000  Christians  who  want  tfar 
Bible:  by  the  Rev.  G.  Martyn.  8?o.  2s.  .r^     ,  «  .u 

The  Crisis  of  Religion— a  sermon  preached  at  Laura  Oiapel,  Batb- 
wick  Nov.  17,  1 8 1 1 .  Containing  strictures  upon  Mr.  Lancaster's  aya- 
tem  of  popular  Education  :  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Grinfield.  8vo.  Is. 

Some  Modem  Principles  of  Education,  considered  by  UuieBGe 
Gardner,  M.  A.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  Is. 

The  Preacher's  Manual.  12mo.  3«.  6d. 

Reflections  by  a  Layman  and  a  Farmer,  on  the^esent  state  of  cci^ 
Uinof  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  8w.  is.  6d. 

Catholic  Emancipation  incompatible  with  British  Freedom,  and  the 
existence  of  the  ProtesUnt  Church.  8vo.  2«.  ^      ^  ^ 

A  Defence  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  of  our  Church  Es- 
tablishment, in  answer  to  W.  Burdon,  esq.  8vo.  Ss. 

Remarks  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan's  Christian  Reseaxcfaesm  Asia  : 
by  Major  S.  Waring.  8vo.  5s. 

Address  to  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  :  by  J.  Howafd.  8vo.  la. 

The  Dreadful  Sto  of  Suicide— a  bernion  preached  Jan.  9, 1 812^— by 
the  Rev.  W.  Clayton.  8vo.  2s.  fid. 

Defence  of  Modern  Calvinism:  by  Dr.  Williams.  8vo.  12s. 

Christian  ^Ethics;  or.  Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes :  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Wintle.  2  vols.  8vo.  lOs. 

TOPOGRAPHT. 

History  of  Aberdeen:  by  W.  Thorn.— 2  vols.  12mo.  10s-    Fine  pa* 

^  A  Correct  and  Picturesque  Map,  of  England  and  Wales,  widi  part  of 
Scotland,  shewing  distinctly  the  Navigable  Canals  and  Rivers  now  com- 
pleted, or  under  execution,  as  well  as  those  for  which  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  obtained  ;  the  whole  neatly  arranged  and  beautifully 
coloured :  by  George  Allen,  Navigation  office.  Stone,  Stafibrdshire. 
Sold  in  sheets,  or  on  canvas,  neatly  fitted  up  on  rollers  or  in  cases,  from 
7  s.  to  133.  each. 

Plans  and  Viewsof  the  Abbey  Royal  of  St.  Denis,  the  ancient  Mauso- 
leum of  the  Kings  of  France.  lmp.4^o.  lOs. 

An  Economical  History  of  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands  of  Scotland  : 
by  T.Walker.  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  Is. 

TRAVRLS. 

A  Sketch  of  the  present  State  of  Caracas,  including  a  Journey  from 
Caracas  through  La  Victoria  and  Valencia  to  Puerto  Cabello :  by  Ro- 
bert Semple,  author  of  "  Two  Journeys  in  Spain,"  &c.  &c.  68.  boards. 

VOYAGES  AND   TRAVELS. 

Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  years  1809,  10,  and  11,  in  Gibralter, 
Sardinia,  &c.:  by  J.  Gait.  4to.   1 1.  16s.    ^    ^^        ^ 

Narrative  of  a  Passage  from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  :  by  J.  Luce.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

LATELY  PUBLISHED, 
AND  FOR  1SALE  BY  JAMES  EASTBURK 

,  Coruer  of  JBroadway  and  Wail-Street,  Kew-York. 

T6  be  had  likewise  of  the  Agents  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews. 

PERIODICAL  WORK§* 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  or  CriUcal  Journal,  to  be  pub- 
lished quarterly,  from  no*  20  to  no.  39,  inclusive,  at  $1  25  per  nunber. 
JN*.  B.  Subscriptions  received  for  printing  the  if  bole  series  from  no.  1 
to  no.  28  inclusive. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  from  no.  1  to  no.  14  inclusive.. 
Price  2l  25  per  number. 

Tbese  celebrated  critical  journal^  whkh  severally  call  forUi^the 
greatest  talent  in  the  British  empire  on  every  momentous  question, 
whether  in  politics,  science,  or  religion,  particularly  demand  the  serious 
perusal  of  every  American  at  tbe  present  important  crisis. 

SELECT  REVIEWS  and  Spirit  of  Fore]gi^Maga2anes,itml«m9, 
edited  by  WasUington  Irving,  esq.  price  5  dels,  per  ann. 

HISTORY,  VOYAGES,  and  TRAVELS. 

TRAVEI5  IN  RUSSIA,  TARTART.  Am  TURKEY,  by 
)Sdward  Daniel  Clarke,  L.  L.  D.  and  professed'  of  mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  boards  83. 

TRAVELS  IN  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and  HOLLAND, 
by  B.  Silliman,  esq.    New  edition,  2  vols.  ]2roo.  boards  82  50, 

TRAVELUNG  SKETCHES  IN  RUSSIA  AND  SWEDEN, 
during  the  years  4805,  1806,  1807,  and  1808,  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter, 
R.  A.  price,  hound  in  sheep,  S2-  50. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  WAR  in  tbe  Southern  department  of  the 
United  States.  By  Henry  Lee,  Lieut.  Col.  Commandant  of  tbe  Parti- 
san Corps.  2  vols.  8vo.  in  boards,  price  $6.  * 

SKETCHES,  HISTORICAL  and  MORAL,  and  descriptive  of 
Louisiana,  by  Major  Amos  Stoddart.  8vo.  Price  553  in  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GEORGIA,  containing  brief  sketches  of 
the  most  remarkable  events,  up  to  the  present  day.  By  Captain  Hugh 
M^CalL  Vol.  1.  8vo.  price  S2  25  cts.  in  boards.  To  be  completed  ip 
two  volumes. 

THE  HISTORT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  By  Hugh  Wil- 
liamson, M.  D.  L.  L.  D.  Member  of  tbe  Holland  Society  of  Sciences, 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Utrecht,  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  drc  2  vols.  8vo.  price  iA  50  cts.  boiuu). 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

UNIVERSAL  BIOGRAPHY;  Containing  a  Copious  Accomit:^ 
Critical  and  ilistorical,  of  the  Life  and  Character,  Labours  and  Actioas 
of  Eminent  Persons,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  conditions  and  professioQB» 
Arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  By  J.  "Lenipriere,  B.  D.  author  of  the 
Clawical  Dictionary,  2  vols.  8vo.     Price  8  Dollars  bound 

ftJEMOIRS  OF  EUGENE  OF  SAVOY.  Written  by  himself. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Wilii^^m  Mudford,  and  contsdoing  all  those 
omissions  which  have  been  detected  In  the  recAit  Parisian  Editibos- 
With  an  elegant  portrait  by  Leney.    Price  1  Dollar.       , 

THE  LIFE  of  the  Right  Rev.  BEILBY  PORTEUS,  D.D.Late 
Bishop  of  London.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  A.  M.  F.  R.S.  Rector 
of  St-  George's,  Hanover^quare,  and  one  of  the  Chaplains  in  .ordtnaurj 
to  his  Majesty.     Price  87|  cents. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  the' author  of  this  publication,  is  anepfiewof  Mrs.  Por- 
teus.  He  was  for  some  years  chaplain  to  tlie  Bishop,  and  was  presented 
by  his  venerable  patron  to  tlie  living  of  St.  George's'  Hanover^tutre. 
Nobody  could  be  better  qualified  to  write  the  Bishop*^  life.  No  otiier 
person  knew  so  well  the  difTerent  occuipreotes  of  it,  or  could  so  properly 
form  an  estimate  of  his  lordship's  character.  Mr.  Hodctson's  task,  bow- 
ever,  has  been  considerably  lightened,  and  the  value  of  his  book  much 
increased,  by  having  in  his  possession  several  manuscript  volumes,  in 
Bishop, Porteus's  o^ra  hand  writing,  containing  a  great  variety  of  facts 
and  observations  on  the  pdncipal  incidents  of  hb  life.  From  these  vol- 
umes we  are  favoured  with  many  extracts. 

.  The  BiBhop  was  certahily  a  very  sincere,  'worthy  prelate.  He  bad 
a  great  desire  to  do  good,  and  spared  no  pains  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
object.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  abilities  and  attainments,  and  will 
ever  be  revered  as  an  ornament  of  the  Bench.  He  seems  to  have  d<Hie 
his  duty  without  fear  or  favour,  and  always  to  have  remembered  that  he 
had  a  labour  to  perform  for  the  advantages  i^hich  he  enjoyed.  He  was 
never  inattentive  to  the  offices  of  his  sacred  function.  On  some  occa- 
sions, his  zeal  was  manifested  with  apostolical  btrepidity. 

The  Bishop  was  bom  at  York,  in  the  year  1 731,  and  was  Uie  young- 
est but  one  of  nineteei\  children.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Yirginlh^ 
who  removed  to  England,  with  a  small  fortune  in  1 720.. 

CALAMITIES  OF  AUTHORS,  including  some  enquiries  respec 
ting  their  Moral  and  Literary  Characters,  by  J.  D'Israeli,  Esq.  author 
of  the  *'  Curiosities  of  Literature."  2  vols.  12mo.  extra  boavAs  price  $2. 

Such  a  superiority  do  the  pur^its  of  literature  possess  above  every 
occupation,  that  even  he  who  attains  but  a  mediocrity  in  them,  merits  the 
pre-eminence  above  those  that  excel  the  most  in  the  common  and  vulgar 
professions.  IBsme, 

Mr.  Disraeli  proposes  by  the  circulation  of  these  terrific  narrations^ 
to  deter  the  rash  tind  over-weening  youth  from  engaging  in  the  labors  of 
the  pen  as  a  profession*  from  depending  for  support  on  the  uucertsrinties 
of  literature.  The  intention  is  benevolent.  With  this  view  we  recom- 
mend his  vohunes.  They  contain  much  to  startle  the  timid,  and  more  to 
regulate  the  inexperienced.  They  present  a  picture  not  pfeasing,  but  in- 
ftnicttve. 

The  volumes  are  chiefly  TaluaMe  for  t^e  origiqal  information  they  coq< 
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laiu,  that  irhich  rerers  to  Me  writers  especlallj ;  as  also  that  which  Mr* 
B'lsraeli  has  coUected  from  letters,  «&c.  not  heretofore  published. — UU* 
rary  Panorama. 

M^MOIKS  of  the  life  and  Character  of  the  late  Rev.  G£ORG£ 
WHITFIELD,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Bight  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Huntin^oo.  Faithfully  selected  from  hia 
original  papers,  joiumals  and  letters ;  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  anecdotes 
originally  compiled  by  the  late  John  Gillies,  D.  D.  minister  of  the  college 
church  of  Glasgow ;  revised,  corrected  ^nd  enlarged  by  Aaron  C.  Sey- 
mour, first  American  from  the  London  edition. 

THE  LIFE  OF  BFJ!«fVENTUO  CELLINI,  a  Florentine  artist. 
Containing  a  variety  of  curious  and  interesting  particulars  relative  to 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Agriculture,  and  the  History  of  h^s  onn  iime^ 
Written  by  himself,  in  the  Tuscan  language,  and  translated  by  Thomas 
!Nuf;ent,  LL.  D.  F.  S.  A.  in  2  vols,  price  82'  25cts.  in  extra  boards. 

JOHNSON'S  LIVES  of  the  MOST  EMINENJ  ENGLISH 
POETS.  2  vols.  8vo,  price  %^  50ct8.  in  boards,  or  j$5  bound  in  sh^p. 

LIFE  OF  SiMUEL  JOHT^SON,  L.  L.  D.  by  James  Boswell, 
Esq.  3  vols.  8vo.  price  559  bound. 

UFE  OF  COLONEL  GARDNER,  by  P.  Doddridge,  D.  D^ 
price  bound  1  dollar. 

^ 

DIVINITY  AKD  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  contaiuii^  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  Text  taken  from  the  moRt  correct  Copies  of  the  present  authorized 
Version :  with  the  Marginal  Readings,  a  collection  of  parallel  Texts,  and 
copioiis  Summaries  to  each  Chapter.  With  a  Commentary  and  Critical 
Notes.  Designed  as  a  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.    By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D. 

tt  may  appear  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  in  recommendation  of  the 
merits  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  since  it  has  ahready  ol> 
taincd  so  large  a  share  of  public  patronage ;  the  number  of  its  subscri- 
bers being  upwards  of  2,500  in  these  United  States — and  since  nearly 
on^ fifth  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  work  has  been  already  published^ 
by  which  the  religious  and  literary  portioii  of  the  community  is  fully  en^ 
abled  to  appreciate  its  value.  Yet  the  circulation  of  this  excellent  work 
has  hitherto  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  verge  of  the  states  of  New-^ 
York,  of  Pensylvanin,  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  district  of  Columbia. 
To  introduce  it  therefore  to  the  notice  of  that  vast  body  of  religion  and 
of  leamingf  which  is  at  once  the  ornament  and  the  bulwark  of  the  New- 
England  states,  and  of  those  other  portions  of  the  union  where  learnii^ 
and  religion  flourish,  it  may  be  permitted  to  present  a  brief  survey  of  the 
character,  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  this  impoiiant  production. 
Dr.  Clarite  has  been  for  many  years  esteemed  one  of  the  most  pious,  elo- 
quent^ learned,  and  popular  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Great  Britain, 
^high  indeed  is  his  reputation  for  talents  and  learning,  that,  althons^b 
belonging  to  a  dissmtinir  sect,  he  has  been  appointed  IBstomgrapher 
General  by  the  Britisii  Government,  and  has  been  intrusted  with  the  ar- 
duous and  honourable  task  of  continuing  the  Fadera  of  Rymer.  Dr. 
Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  wUliout  peradventure,  contains  a 
nach  larger  mass  of  sound  learaing,  of  valuable  informatioji,  of  nice 
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criUfiim;  aftd  more  etpecialbf  of  oriental  researcb,  tt^an  ftnj  commeota* 
17  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  caiy  lan- 
guage. But  this,  though  great,  is  not  its  greatest  praise ;  for  while  ttie 
pro&uDdest  scholar  mar  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  iostructiou  from  the  au- 
thor's eiteosine  field  of  iovestigatioo,  the  plain  and  humble  disciple  of 
the  LiMrd  Jesus  Christ  will  find  his  soul  enlightened,  soothed,  supported, 
cheere»d,  Or^igthened,  and  elevated  by  The  deep  and  £erveiii  {^etj,  the 
practical,  vital,  expeiioaental  godlinessi  breathed  forth,  in  splrii  and  in 
truth,  from  every  page  and  every  line  of  this  truly  evangelical  perfono- 
ance.  But  what' need  can  there  be  of  entering  into  any  length  of  detail 
in  wauneratui^  the  merits  of  a  work,  which  before  it  had  reached  its 
Odrd  number  m  England,  ran  through  a  first  edition  of  f,ve  Ihomand, 
and  already  finds  a 'circulation  of  Un  thmtscnui  copies  among  the  well 
wishers  and  supporters  q(  the  best  interests  of  reli^on  and  oi  letters  in 
thatcountn. 

Six  Duomers  have  been  already  published,  and  No.  7  is  in  the  press. 
Prtoe  ]  Dollar  50  Cents  per  number,  witli  maps,  plans  and  tables. — 
3ubscript]ons  also  received  by  Thomas  Oriffin  and  C*:arles  Rudd,  No. 
189  Greenwich-street,  New- York;  John  F.  Watson,  Philadelphia;  E. 
F.  Backus,  Afi)any;  Beers  and  Howe,  New-Haven;  Munroe  ^Frao 
cis  and  Lincoln  and  Edmaods,  Boston;  Henry  Whipple,  Salem;  Tho- 
mas &  Whipple,  Newburyport;    Fitzwhyls«i  &  Potter,  Richmond. 

A  DISCOURSE  on  the  Nature,  Design,  and  Institution  of  the 
HOLY  EUCHAJIIST,  commonly  called  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lowfs 
Supper.  *By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D.  Crioc)pal  Librarian  to  tlie  Surry 
Institution,  and  President  of  the  Philological  Society ;  to  which  are  ad- 
ded, a  Collection  of  his  sm^ler  Tracts.    Price  one  dollar  in  boards. 

DISCOURSES  AND  DISSERTATIONS  on  the  Scriplural 
Doctrine  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice ;  and  on  the  principal  arguments 
advanced,  and  the  mode  of  reasoning  employed  by  the  opponents  of 
those  docirin^,  as  held  by  ihe  established  church.  Witli  an  appendix, 
containing  some  strictures  on  Mr.  Belsham's  account  of  the  Unitarian 
Scheme,  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Treatise.  By  Wilctam 
Maoee,D.  D.  Senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  professor  of  Ma- 
thematics in  the  University  of  Dublin ;  being  a  new  ^itiou,  on  an  im- 
proved plan,  with  large  additions,  from  the  third  and  last  London  edi- 
tidn.    In  one  large  volume  8vo.  price  g3. 

«'  It  must,  indeed,  be  highly  gratifyinj  to  every  inquirer  after  truth,  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  a  work  which  enters  so  fully  into  the  very  substance 
of  Christian  Doctrine  ;  which  treats  no  point  superficially  or  partially; 
wliich  combines  acuteness  of  argument,  with  an  extent  and  vj^riely  of 
learning  almost  unequalled  in  the  present  day  ;  which  disclaims  all  aiu 
thority,  but  that  which  arises  from  the  accuracy  of  its  reasoning,  and  the 
soundness  of  its  conclusions;  and  which  relates  to  doctrines,  in  which 
every  man  who  has  received  tlie  Scriptures  as  the  revelation  of  God,  is 
most  deeply  and  personally  interested."   ^ 

[Religious  MMtor,  Feb.  1 8 1 0.  p.  7  7. 

On  the  general  character  of  the  work,  they  add  as  follows : — "  It  would 

be  unjust  to  the  tatents  for  biblical  criticism,  and  tlie  evidences  of  deep 

and  extensive  research  which  Dr.  Magee  discovers,  not  to  mention  par- 

Ucularly  the  very  numerous  and  valuable  ilkistrations,  by  which  he  lias 
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coBfinued  the  sentiments  contain^  in  the  last  part  of  this  discourse. 
The  ex^;OiitioQ  ivhi(;h  they  give  of  the  sophistical  acgumenta,  the  unsup- 
ported, yet  uoblushiug  assertions,  the  disingenuous  statements,  and  de- 
isticai  opinions  with  respect  to  the  sacred  writings,  by  which  the  oppo- 
neuteof  the  Atonement  have  eodearoured  to  support  their  cause,  has  a 
powerful  tendeDcy  to  shake  the  confidence  of  their  adherents,  and  lo 
.  lead  all  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  them  with  veneration  to  examine 

*  the  disingenuous  arts  to  which  the^  have  always  have  recourse."— tA. 
83. 

The  Ckrislum  Observer  is  equally  stronsin  its  recommendations ; — 
"  Very  soonafter  the  appearance  of  the  first  eimionx)fDr.  Magee'sDiscour- 
.  ces  and  Dissertations,  their  merit  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  le^  ' 
liguMis  public.  The  rapidity  with  which  theedition  was  disposed  of,  was 
an  intelligible  and  powedul  encouragement  to  the  author  to  prepare  an- 
other, and  to  add  to  it  such  improvements  as  were  either  suggested  to  him, 
or  resulted  from  his  owu  consideration.  Expectations  to  this  effect  were 
soon  given  ;  and  we  believe  that  on  few  subjects  of  literary  executioii 
were  they  cherished  with  greater  impatience.  ladeed,  the  patience  of 
the  public  was  tried  for  a  considerable  time ;  for  notwithstanding  Uie 

j»  hopes ^  a  second  eatdcn  were  excited  soonafler  the  appearance  of  the 
&8t,  an  interval  of  eight  years  has  intervened  between  ihe  two.  This 
<felay,  however,  instead  of  extinguishing,  or  even  abating  the  appetite 
which  had  been  raised,  seems  only  to  have  set  a  sharper  edge  upon  it ; 
and  before  we  have  finished  our  review,  or  notice  of  the  sei^nd  edition, 
jufit  fresh  &om  the  press,  the  importunate  demand  of  the  public  has  pro- 
duced a  third.  We  are  willing  to  contemplate  as  a  tolLen  for  good,  this 
avidity  for  the  work  before  us.'*  [Ckrutian  Observer^  April,  1810. 
After  noticing  some  faults  in  the  arrangement,  and  very  properly  cen- 

^  stiring  die  author  for  some  incorrect  remarks  upon  the  methodists,  tk^ 
add,^  We  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  carried  along  in  our  censures 
on  some  of  the  circumstantial  parts  of  these  discourses  with  the  less  re- 
luctance, because  we  well  knew  that  the  work  would  bear  it.  Performaz}* 
ces  of  moderate  merit  are  overwhelmed  by  a  little  censure  5  but  the  sti- 
parlatire,  substantia  merit  of  the  present,  as  soon  as  it  is  suffered  to  shine 
Ibrth,  if  it  does  not  totally  disperse  the  clouds  which  occanonally  inter- 
rupt itsbeants,  effectually  prevents  the  spectator  from  attending  to  them. 
In  truth,  without  spending  more  words  on  the  subject,  we  consider  the 
Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice  as  absolutely  indispensable  in  a  tneolo|^cal  library  which 
has  the  lowest  pretensions  to  oKnpleteness.  Without  fearing  the  chaige 
of  bigotry  or  precipitation,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert  our  conviction,  that 
this  work,  after  considering  and  refuting  tlie  various  arguments  of  op- 
ponents, has  settled  these  great  doctrines  in  the  truth  :  and  that  it  deserves 
U>  be  regarded  as  a  book  of  ultimate  referrence  on  the  subject ;  as  a  book 
institr  ofnnium,  with  the  exceptic  n  perhaps  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  whi<^ 
it  has  not  sOpferseded."— ift.  228. 

The  established  character  of  Dr.  Magee's  **  Discourses  and  Disserta- 
tions on  tlic  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  sacrifice,''  might  su- 
persede the  necesf  ity  of  any  recommendation.  In  corapiiance,  howev- 
er, with  the  request  of  Mr.  Eastburn,  we  very  cheerfully  express  the  sat- 
isfaction which  his  proposals  for  an  American  edition  of  the  work  have 
given  us.    It  is,  perhaps,  not  going  )oo  far,  lo  s»y  that  the  Discourses 
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aud  Diflsertationa  of  Dr.  Magee  form  one  of  the  most  complete  vrorks  oa 
the  Doctnae  of  the  Aton^meul  that  has  eyer  appeared.  Tlie  difiereot 
objectiooB  to  the  doctrine  are  met  fMj  aod  distinctly,  aod  they  are  clears 
Ij  and  unaoswerably  confuted.  The  work  displays  profound  learoiog 
aod  research.  Still  the  common  Christian  may  read  great  part  of  it 
with  improvement  and  edificati<M). 

J.  H.  HOBAHT. 
Assistant  Bishfp  ff  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Char  A 
in  the  state  (f  NenhYork. 
THOMAS  Y.  HOW, 
Jffftmct  Pastor  of  Trinity  Churchy  Si,  PauPs  mid 

SL  John's, 

Nem-Yark,  18(^  Augii^  1812. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Magee  has  illustrated  and  supported  the  Scriptu- 
ral Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice  in  the  mo&t  luminous  aod  mas- 
terly manner :  and  with  equal  ability  refuted  the  objections  of  SociniaoFy 
Arians,  and  Deists.  His  work,  distinguished  for  correct  criticism,  coo- 
elusive  reasonings,  and  extensive  erudition,  has  passed  through  three  edi- 
tions wifhtn  twelve  years.  He  who  takes  the  trouble  of  reading  it,  if  he 
loves  the  Cross  of  Christ,  will  readily  grant  that  its  high  re|mtaljon  iu 
Great  Britain  is  merited.  That  it  may  be  extensively  circulated  in  tliis 
country,  and  be  successful,  through  God's  blessing,  in  counteracUng  ruin- 
ous errors,  ia  my  fervaot  prayer  to  the  God  of  all  grace. 

JOHN  B.  ROMEYN, 
Pa^or  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar-strect., 

I^eW'Yorky  Avg.  nh,  IS12. 

The  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.  By  the 
late  Joseph  Milner,  M.  A.  late  master  of  the  Grammar  School  in  King- 
ston upon  Hull,  and  continued  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  iu  five 
vols,  price  Si  1  25ct8,  boards. 

SERMONS,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  M.  A.  late  President  of 
Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  3  vols.  8vo.  price  7  dolls,  bound. 

The  WORKS  of  the  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON,  late  Rector  of  St 
Mary  Woolnoth,  Loudon.  6  vols.  8vo.  price  15  dolls. 

The  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR,  by  P.  Doddridge,  D.  D.  6  vol3.8vo. 
boards,  price  13  dollars  50  cents. 

The  TRUE  CHRISTIAN'S  LOVE  to  the  UNSEEN  CHRIST ; 
or,  a  Discourse  chiefly  tending  to  excite  and  promote  the  decaying  love 
of  ^Christ  in  the  hearts  of  christians.  With  an  appendix,  concerning 
Christ's  manifestation  of  himself  to  them  that  love  him.  "  If  any  man 
love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  let  him  be  Anathema,  Maranatlia." — 1 
Cor.  xvi.  22.  By  Thomas  Vincent,  minister  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
Milk-Street,  London.  -  To  which  is  now  added,  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  author.    Price  62}  cents  bound. 

A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES,  containing  a  description  and  syste- 
matic arrangement  of  the  several  BRANCHES  OF  DIVINITY,  ac 
•ompamed  with  an  account  both  of  the  principal  authors,  and  of  the  pro> 
greiss  which  has  been  made  at  difl^rent  periods  in  theological  learning. 
By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  Univertity  of  Cambridge.  Parts  1  and  2,  price  62 J  cents  eachl 
Bach  part  contains  six  Lectures,  delivered  annually,  and  trill  be  pub  j 
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Hsiiied  as  the7  come  out.  II  is  presumed  that  the  name  of  the  learned 
author  vr  II  preclude  the  ueceesitj  of  any  other  recommendatioo.  The 
parts  already  published  cao  be  had  as  abore,  and  subscriptions  will  be 
taken  for  succeeding  courses.  The  plan  of  these  lectures  will  be  found 
^iKTereut  from  any  ever  before  given  to  the  public. 

COME  AND  WELCOME  TO  JESUS  CHRIST;  or,  a  ptaiu 
and  profitable  discourse  on  John  vi.  37.  Shewing  the  cause,  truth,  and 
manner  of  the  coming  of  a  sinner  to  Jesus  Christ :  with  his  happy  recep- 
lion  and  blessed  entertainment — fiy  John  Bunyan,  author  of  the  Pil- 
grims Progress.  With  an  elegant  frontispiece.  '^^And  they  shall  come 
«  wlijch  were  ready  to  perish."  Isaiah  xxvil.  13.    Price  50  cents  hound.  - 

THE  EPISCOPAL  PRAYER  BOOK,  (M.  Thomas's  edition) 
baudsomely  printed  in  r2mo.  with  seven  vmy  eUgani  engrtwings.    Fine 
medium,  price  %5  25  cents,  or  fine  foUo  post,  pnce  %5Aq  extra  boards. 
'  PRACTICAL  PIETY.— By  Hannah  More.    Price  gl  bound. 

A  True  and  Complete  PORTRAITURE  OF  METHODISM,  or 
the  History  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodists;  including  their  rise,  progress, 
and  present  state;  the  lives  and  characters  of  divers  of  their  ministers; 
the  doctrines  the  methodists  believe  and  teach,  fiilly  aud  explicitly  sta- 
ted; with  the  whole  plan  of  their  discipline.  The  different  collectionfr 
made  among  them,  and  the  application  of  the  monies  raised  thereby,  and 
a  description  of  classmeetings, bands,  love-feasts, &c.  Also,  a  defence 
of  methodism,  &c.  By  Jonatlian  Crowther,  who  has  been  more  than  31 
years  a  member,  and  above  26  years  a  travelling  preacher  among  them. 
To  which  is  added,  some  interesting  documents  respecting  the  extensioa 
of  their  religious  privileges,  by  a  late  net  of  the  Bri^  legislature* 
Price  gl  50  cents,  bound.    In  boards  gl  25  cents. 


POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

PSYCHE;  or  THE  LEGEND  OF  LOVE.  With  other  poems. 
By  Mrs.  Henry  Tighe;  with  a  Portrait  of  the  author.  Price  J51  in 
boards. 

^  Por  el^ance  of  design  and  accuracy  of  execution,  this  much  ex- 
ceeds any  pocdcal  composition  of  the  present  day.  While  the  hearts  of 
our  countrymen  shall  beat  at  the  sweetest  sounds  of  their  native  language, 
f^onveying  as  nature  dictates,  the  feeling  of  the  purest  passions,  so  long 
shall  this  litde  tale  of  Psyche  dwell  on  Uieir  ears,  and  they  shall  think 
the  Angel  is  still  speaking."— Mouthly  Review,  Oct  1811. 

"  The  elf^^ance  and  refinement,  which  proceeds  from  good  breedings 
vrhen  it  operates  on  a  benevolent  heart;  a  sensitive  frame  and  exquisite 
tenderness  of  feeling,  balaocc^l  by  sweetness,  patience  and  constancy, 
are  leading  lines  in  the  moral  porurait  of  Mrs.  Tighe,  drawn  from  the 
internal  evidewce  of  her  writings.**— Critical  Review,  June,  1812. 

THE  CURSE  OF  KEHAMA.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  2  vols. 
Idmo.  extra  boards.     Price  Si  50  cents. 

THALABA  THE  DESTROYER.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  2 
vols.  12mo.  in  extra  hoards,  a  beautiful  edition.     Pric^gl  75  cents. 

THE  ISLE  OF  PALMS,  and  OJHER  POEMS.  By  JohnWil- 
SOD,  Esq.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.    Price  81  iu  extra  boards. 

**  The  mw^t  striking  characteristic,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  great  chnrm, 
ol  the  Tohime  before  tis,  h  the  spirit  of  warm  unaffected  philanthropy 
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which  breathes  orer  tyery  page  of  it-*-that  delighted  tAMkrness  nitb 
which  t)ie  writer  dwelli  ob  the  bliss  of  childhood,  aod  the  digoity  of  fe- 
male nxuDcence^-^iDd  that  youog  eothusiasm  which  leads  him  to  luxuriate 
in  the  detscriptioo  of  beautiffal  nature  and  the  joys  of  a  life  of  retiree- 
menu"— Edin.  Rev.  Feb.  1812. 

**•  We  now  Uy  aside  the  volume  with  regret:  for  thoofh  It  has  fnaoj 
ihultSf  it  has  a  mleemiof  spirit,  both  of  fancy  and  of  kiodoess,  about  it, 
which  will  not  let  them  be  numbered.  It  has,  rooreorer,  the  charm  tt 
appearin;^  to  be  written  less  from  ambition  of  praise,  than  from  the  direct 
auid  g;enuine  impulse  of  the  feelings  which  it  expresses;  and  though  we 
cannot  irodertake  to  defend  it  from  the  scorn  of  the  learned,  or  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  witty,  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  afford  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  many  persons  almost  as  wdl  worth  pleaaag.*^^b. 

THE  VISION  OF  DON  RODERICK,  a  poem  by  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.  elegandy  printed  in  one  miniature  volume. 

BALLADS  AND  OTHER  POEMS,  by  Walter  ScoU,  Esq.— 
Price  75  cents. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.    Price  «7|  cents. 

MARMION.    Price  gl  12*  cents. 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE    Price  gl 

The  whole  of  SCOTT^  WORKS  may  be  had  hi  5  vols,  extra  hind- 
ing.     Price  88. 

THE  PORTRAIT,  a  poem,  delivered  before  the  Wa^ngtoo  Be- 
nevolent Society,  of  Newburyport,  by  Joho  Pierpont,  Esq.  Price  23 
cents. 

CONSTANCE  DE  CASTILE,  by  W.  Sotheby,  Esq.  75  ceota. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA,  a  potro,  19  cents. 

CHILD  HAROLD,*  a  Romaunt,  aod  other  poemsi  by  Lord  Byroo. 
Price  75  cents  in  boards,  or  bound  extra  gl  50  cents. 

ENGLISH  BARDS  AND  SCOTCH  REVIEWS,  a  satirical  po- 
cm,  by  Lord  Byron,  8vo.    Price  87f  cents. 

THE  EMERALD  ISLE,  a  poem,  by  Charles  PhilHps,  Esq.  with 
a  fine  portrait  of  Brian,  the  king  of  Ireland.  Price  in  extra  boards  87^ 
cents. 

TALES  IN  VERSE,  by  .the  Rev.  O.  Cmbbe,  L.  L.  B.  author  of 
the  Borough,  2  vols.  1 2mo.  extra  boards  SI  75  cents. 

BANKS  OF  THE  WYE,  a  poem,  in  4  books,  by  Robert  Bloom- 
field.     Price  in  boards  37}  cents.  ' 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  WRECK ;  or.  Castle  Blarneygig.  An 
Ode  to  \Vc,  a  hackneyed  Critic;  Low  Ambition,  or  the  life  and  Death 
of  Mr.  Daw;  A  Reckoning  with  Time;  Two  Parsons,  (nrthe  Tail  of  a 
Sliirt.     By  Geo.  Colman,  the  younger.     Price  37i  cents. 

HUDIBRASS,  in  three  parte,  by  Samuel  Butler,  Esq.  with  a  life  of 
the  author  and  two  elegant  engravings,  by  Lawson  &  Fairman,  24me« 
Pric^  SI  in  boards. 

WORKS  OF  PETER  PINDAR,,  Esq.  4  vols.  24mo.  with  engra- 
Tiu^.     Price  g5  in  boards. 

THE  WANDERER  OF  SWITZERLAND,  and  oOier  poena, 
by  James  Montgomery.  I  vol.  price  50  cents. 

^^  Mr.  Montgomery  displays  a  rich  and  romantic  fancy,  a  tender  heart, 
a  copious  and  active  command  of  imagery  and  language,  and  an  irre^is- 
lible  influence  over  the  feelings."— Eel.  Rev.  For  a  very  highcharac* 
ter  of  this  volume,  see  An.  Rev.  1^05. 
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-  THE  WEST  INDIES,  and  other  poems,  by  James  Montgomciy, 
pother  of  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  &c.  1  vol  price  62i  cents. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  in- 
eluding  several  pieces  from  the  original  maiuscript,  never  before  pub- 
Sailed  in  this  country.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  biographical  sketch  of 
tbe  Author.  By  a  GeiUleman  of  New  York,  Price  in  boards  one  dolU 
or  elc^^tly  bound  two  dollars. 

The  PLAYS  of  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAR,  9  vols.  12mo.  with 
fine  wood  engravings  by  Anderson.    Price  )0  dolls,  in  boards. 
,    HUBERT  AND  HELEN,  and  other  Poems,  by  Lucius  M.  Satt- 
geant,  esq.  Crown  4to.  extra  boards,  price  2  dolls. 

The  POEMS  OF  OSSIAN,  translated  by  James  Macpherson,  esq. 
To  which  are  prefixed.  Dissertations  on  the  iEra  and  Poems  of  Osnad, 
and  a  preliminary  DlBcourse,  or  Review  of  the  recent  controversy  rela- 
tive to  the  authenticity  of  the  poems.  With  engravings  on  wood  by 
Anderson.  In  two  volumes.  Price  3  dollars  in  extra  bc^ds. 

MINSTRELSEY  OF  EDMUND  THE  WANDERER,— by 
Lieut  Spence,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  1  vol.  8vo.  with  two  engravings  by 
L#eney.    Price  two  <k)llars  in  extra  boards. 

,  The  GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL,  transUtted  by  WUliam  Sothdrr, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  A.  S.  S.    Price  one  dollar  in  boards.  ^ 

.      ^-NOVELS. 

TRAIT^  OF  NATURE.    A  Novel.   By  Mistf  Buroey.  B  volt 

extra  boards,  price  2  dolls.  25  cents. 

This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  novels  which  has  for  a  long  time 
mi^ared.    See  the  <'  Beaureau"  9th  January  1813* 

SELF-INDULGENCE,  a  tale  of  the  19th  coitury.  1  vol.  exCrtt 
boards,  price  one  dollar. 
•     MARIAN,  a  novel,  in  two  vols,  extra  boards,  price  2  doUank 

This  is  deemed  a  novel  of  distinguished  merit. 

THINGS  BY  THEIR  RIGHT  NAMES.  By  a  Person  fmOimtt 
a  name.  Price  one  dollar.  For  a  high  encomium  on  thb  novel  see 
British  Critic,  for  June  1812. 

I  SATS,  SAYS  I.    By  Thinks-I-to^nyself.    Price  87f  cents. 

FATAL  REVENGE,  or  the  House  of  Mbntorio,  a  romance,  by 
Dennis  Jasper  Murphy.  2  vols,  priee  2  dollars. 

SIMPLE  TALES.  By  Mrs.  Opie.  2  v(^  price  2  doUara  50  cent^ 
bound,  or  2  dollars  in  boards. 

*\  In  the  tales  now  before  us  we  find  much  of  the  same  meri^  as  ia. 
her  beautify  story  of  Adeline  Mowbray ;  the  same  truth  and  delicacy^ 
of  sentiment,  the  same  graceful  simplicity  in  the  dialogue  parts  of  the. 
work ;  and  the  same  happy  ^  «of  presenting  ordinary  feelLogs  aid  O0« 
<  curences  in  a  mann^  that  irr^tibl/  commands  our  sympatfrf  and  af? 
iectfon."....Erf.  K«r. 

ADELINE  MOWBRAY  i  or^he  Mother  and  Daughter.  A  Tal^ 
By  Mrs.  Opie.    2  vols,  bound,  price  1  dollar  75  cents. 

<^  This  volume  is,  both  in  4ts  design  and  execution,  00  superior  lo 
-dioee  which,  we  usually  encounter  under  the  title  of  Novels,  that  wo 
can  safely  recommend  it  to  th^  perusal  of  ^tcrreadep.''    JIbn.  Anr. 
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The  FATHSB  and  DAUGflTEB.  A  Tale.  By  Ui».  Ofie. 
Frice  75  cents. 

^  This  Ula  is  replete  with  interest,  sod  possesses  pAtbot  enough  U>  af> 
feet  the  heart  of  the  most  callous  of  criUcal  readers.''    Mm,  Hev. 

T£MP£B;  or  Domestic  Scenes.  A  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Opk.  Boh 
Um  edUwn,  price  in  2  iPob.  boards,  1 1  -50. 

This  ele^ut  production  vill  be  found  as  pure  in  its  moral  tendeocj, 
as  it  is  interesting  io  the  story. 

The  SCOTTISH  CHI£JFS.  A  Bomaoce.  Bj  Miss  Jane  Porter, 
Antbor  of  '*  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,''  and  ''  Bemarks  on  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's Aphorisms."    3  vob.  price  in  boards  $  2. 

THADDBUS  of  WABSAW.  A  Novel.  Bj  Miss  Jane  Porter. 
2  vols,  price  in  boards  S  2,  or  bound  S2  50. 

"  Thaddeos  b  a  worii  of  genius,  and  has  notliing  to  fear  at  tlie  candid 
bar  of  taste :  he  has  to  receive  the  precious  meed  of  sjrmpathj  lion 
trerj  reader  of  uhsophisticated  sentiment  anid  gemiioe  feeliiiig."  Imp. 
Rev.  ^  This  work  has  more  merit  than  can  be  aacribed  to  the  crowd 
of  inroductioos  of  this  class,  and  inculcates  virtooitf  and  magnanhnous 
sentiments."    JUbft.  Rew. 

The  SPIBIT  OF  THE  BOOK;  or  Memoun  of  CaroHne  Mo- 
cess  of  Hasburgh,     1  vol.  price  1  dollar. 

THINKS  I  TO  MYSELF.    A  Tale.    18mo.  price  62 J  cats. 

SCOTTISH  ADVENTUBEBS,  by  Hector  Mc  Neill,  Esq.  1  vol. 
price  1  dollar.  .r 

COELEBS  IN  SEABCH  OF  A  WIFE.  2  vols.  12mo.  price 
1  dollar  50  cents  in  boards. 

NOVICE  of  ST.  DOMINICK.  2  vols,  bound.  Prfce  2  dollaif 
50.oents. 

MISSION ABY.  1  vol.  price  1  dollar  in  boards,  with  ainepor* 
trak  ofthe  author. . 

The  last  two  by  Miss  Owenson,  now  Lady  Morgan. 

ANNE  of  BBITAINNY.    A  NeveL    Price  I  dollar  in  board  • 

DOMINICAN.  A  Bomance.  By  Captain  T.  Williamson,  author 
of  the  Wild  Sports^of  India.     In  2  vols,  price  1  dollar  50  cents. 

CHILD  of  THIBTY  SIX  FAThEBS,  a  serious,  comic  and  moral 
Bomance.  From  the  French.  In  2  vob.  price  2  dollars  25  cents  h»If 
bound.  # 

JOHN  DE  LANCASTEB,  by  Blehard  Cumbcriand,  esq.  2  vols, 
price  2  dollars  50  cents,  bound. 

COTTAGEBS  OF  GLENBUBNIE,  by  Mrs.  HamOton.  Price 
02|  cents,  bound. 

CASTLE  BACKBENT,  by  Mi»s  Edgeworth.   Price  50  cents. 

GOOD  MEN  OF  MODERN  DATE,  a  satirical  tale,  by  Mff- 
Oreen,  author  of  Bomance  Writers  and  Bomance  Beadersi  BefennlFtr 
te.    ^cr  See  CriHwL  Bmiem  for  March,  1812. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  l»HIL0SOPHY,  ?oL  1,  part  1, 
pdce  2  50,  by  Sir  Hanipbrey  Davy,  L.  L.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.  Frofl  Chen. 
R.  L  and  B.  A.  M.  R.  L  F.  R.  S.  E  M.  R.  I.  A.  Mefiaber  of  the  Rojal 
Academy  of  Stockholm,  of  the  Imperial  Med.  aud  Chir.  Academy  of 
St  Petenburgh;  of  the  Aroericao  Philosophical  Society;  and  Hooo- 
raiy  Member  of  the  Societiee  of  Dublin,  Maochestcr;  the  Physical  So- 
ciety of  Edinbui^^h,  and  the  Medical  Society,  London. 

The  WORKS  io  verse  aud  prose,  of  the  late  ROBERT  TREAT 
PAINE,  jub.  esq.  with  notes;  to  which  are  prefixed,  sketches  of  his 
life,  character  and  writings.    Price  3  dolls.  25  cents  in  boards. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LITERATURE  UPON  SOCIETY. 
From  the  French  of  Madame  de  Stael.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  me- 
moir of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author.  From  the  second  London 
edition. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE,  by  A.  Alison, 
Lk  L.  D.  &C.  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  in  boards  2  dollars  25  cents»  or  boiuid 
io  riieep,  2  dollars  50  cents.  » 

WORKS  OF  FISHER  AMES,  Esq.  1  vol.  8vo.  price  3  dollar^ 
50  cents  in  extra  boards. 

LETTERS  from  the  Mountains;  bemg  the  real  Correspondence  of 
m  Lady  between  the  years  1773  and  1803.  Bj  Mrs.  Orant.  2  voUb 
pfrice  in  boards  2  doUars. 

*^  The  charm  of  these  Letters  consists  in  their  being  the  artless  efiii* 
■ion  of  a  superior  mind.  There  is  sterling  good  sense  io  most  of  her 
remariu  on  books,  manners,  education,  Szc  And  a  great  share  of  orighi^ 
ality.  She  always  appears  to  us  in  ^  light  at  once  respectable  and  ami- 
able. Her  understanding  is  strong,  her  fancy  lively,  hel>  senslbili^ 
acute.  She  has  the  art  of  placing  every  thii^  before  our  eyes ;  we  see 
her,  we  hear  her,  and  we  become  acquainted  with  her;  and  when  V^ 
dmt  our  book,  we  seem  to  take  leave  of  a  friend."    Ann.  Riv. 

MEMOIRS  of  an  AMERICAN  LADY,  with  Sketches  of  Man> 
oen  and  Scenery  Ib  America,  as  they  existed  previous  to  the  Revoh^ 
ti(Mi.  By  the  author  of  ^  Letters  from  the  Mountains,**  &c.  Sic.  1  voL 
orice  1  dollar 

EVENING  ENTERTAINBfENTS;  or  DeUneatloo  of  Manners 
snd  Customs  of  various  Nations^  intenpersed  with  Geographical  Notices, 
Hutorical  and* Biographical  Anecdotes,  and  descriptions  in  Natural 
History.  Designed  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  youth.  Bv 
J.  Deuying.  In  one  thick  volume  12mo.  price  for  comflMm  paper  I  dol- 
lar, or  K>r  fine  1  dollar  25  cents  in  boards. 

•*  Th-8  is  ooe  of  the  best  juvenile  books  which  we  have  seen  for  some 
time.  The  anecdotes,  descriptions,  Ac  are  judiciously  selected,  and 
contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  entertaining  information.'*  CriUcal 
Rcvwiv.  Jan.  1812. 

BEAUTIES  OF  DR.  ROBERTSON,  containing  the  most  promi- 
nent  and  interesting  passages  in  the  works  of  that  illustrious  historian, 
being  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  principal  personag<»,  together  with 
the  most  memorable  event?,  delineated  by  him  in  his  hii^iea  of  Scot- 
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Jtfid.  of  Chftrles  V .  alkl  of  America^  to  vfhich  Is  prefixed  an  accooBt  of 
^  ||ie  life  and  writing  of  the  author^  t  vol,  12nio.  price  1  doliar  25  ceoU. 

SMITH'S  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS,  ulth  lib  Life  and  Not«% 
by  WUliam  PlajCair.  2  to1«.  rojal  8vo.  price  5  doUart  bound* 

BRITISH  CICERO,  3  vok/Svo.  price  0  dollars  in  boards. 

ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  SEJN^ATE,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Yrice  5  doUars.  ^  • 

HINTS  on  the  NATIONAL  BANKRUPTCY  of  GREAT- 
BRITAIN,  and  on  her  resources  to  maintain  the  present  contest  wiUi 
France,  by  John  Bristed.  One  large  voL  8vo.  in  boards,  price  S3  50. 

a:/*  Bat  very  few  copies  of  the  edition  arc  left  on  liancL 

The  RESOURCES  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  together  with  a 
view  of  the  probable  result  of  the  Contest  uetweea  BrUtdn  and  Fnnce^ 
Price  2  dollars  6a  cents. 

,     BUCHAN'S  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  one  close  printed  cohime, 
12mo.  pric^  1  dollar  50  cents  bound. 

The  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  GOVERNMENT  of  the  UNITED 
•  STATES  ip  Maintaing  the  Public  Rigbt  ro  ^bb  Beach  or  tiu  • 
Misissxfi^  adjacent  to  New-Orleans  agaiost  the  intrusion  of  Edwsrd 
Livingston.    Prepared  for  tt^e  use  of  Counsel,  by  Thomas  Jefioson. 
Price  75  cents. 

KIRWAN  on  MANURES,  price  25  cents. 

STEEL'S  LIST  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY,  for  Qctober,  18J2. 
Price  75  cents. 

CHESTERFIELD  TRAVESTIE,  or  School  for  Modem  Man- 
sers, with  six  caracature  engravings.    Price  62|  cents  in  boards. 

THE  THEORY  OF  AGREEABLE  SENSATIONS,  in  which 
the  laws  observed  by  nature  in  the  distribution  of  pleasure  is  investiga* 
ted.     Price  621  cents  in  boards.       '  , 

DISCOURSE  deUvered  before  the  NEW-YORK  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY,  at  their  anniversary  mcetlog  6lh  December,  1811,  by  the 
Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  society.  Price 
62i  cents. 

DISCOURSE  delivered  before  the  same  Society,  at  their  amHverMr 
ry  mecUng  6lh  Dec.  1812,  by  the  hoo.  Goiiverueur  Morris,  first  vice- 
prtfudent  of  the  society.    Price  37^  cents. 

WARBURTON'S  LETTERS  TO  BISHOP  HURD,  1  voLSvo. 
boards,  price  "2  doUora.  This  most  curious  and  interesting  aMTC^poo- 
denc^  has  passed  throu^  several  editions  in  Great-Britain,  but  has  not 
H>btained  in  this  country  that  notice  which  its  high  merit  deserves  It 
is  not  the  least  of  its  intrinsic  value,  that  it  contains  the  literary  hicubr^ 
tions  of  the  two  most  distinguished  and  learned  prelates  of  their  age  sod 
country. 

THE  REMATNTS  OF  HEJSTRY  KIRKE  WHITE,  late  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  with  an  accoiujt  of  his  life,  by  RobertSoa-. 
they,  2  vols,  half  bouod  at  2  dollars  25  cents. 
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BUTTON'S  MATHEMATICS,  hy  Adrain,  2  rois.  price  8  doUan. 

CLARKE'S  NEPOS,  price  1  dollar. 

OVID,  price  2  dollars. 

CICERO  D£:LPH/i\r/,  price  3  dollais,  bound. 

COUECTANA  MJJORA,  2  vols,  price  6  dollars  50  c^i^       ' 

MINORA,  price  2  dollars. 
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A  QLASSICAL  DICTIOJ^ARY,  containing  a  copious  account  of 
dl  the  proper  names  mentioned  in  ancient  auth^  ^.  B7  J.  Lem- 
priere,  D.  D.  price  4  dollars  bound. 
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TRAVEIS  IN  GREECE,  PALESTINE,  EGYPT,  AND 
BARBARY,  during  the  years  I806  and  1807,  by  F.  A.  ChatanMand, 
Iransbied  from  the  Frencih  by  F.  Shoberi,  1  vol.  8va. 
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PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION, 

Or  m  Press. 

THE  POSTHUmUS  WORKS  of  the  Right  Hon.  EDMUND 
BURKE ;  cootsiiiiiif  his  leiten  oo  the  regkade  peace,  with  munefoiiB 
oUiCT  laportaDt  papen. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS  of  Adam  Smith,  L.  L.  D.  Wiliiam 
RobertsoD,  D.  D.  and  Thomas  Reed,  D.  D.  br  Dugak)  Stuart,  L.  L.  D. 
F.  R.^.  Edtoinirgh,  with  three  lieads  to  be  engnured  bf  Leney. 

THE  SPEECHES  of  the  right  honourable  LORD  ERSKINE,  while 
V  at  the  bar* 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  GREEK  ARTICLE,  iqyplied  to  the 
criticism  aod  the  ilhtttiratioDB  of  the  New-Testament,  bj  T.  F.  Middle- 
ton,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Taoaor.  To  bf  edited  and  corrected  throughout 
by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Mawo,  D.  D.  Proyoat  of  Columbia  CoUege,  New- 
TorlL 

PLEA  FOR  THE  DEITY  OF  JESUS,  by  the  Rev.  DavldSimp- 
aoD,  M.  A.  late  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  minister  of  Christ 
dmrch,  Maccle^ekL 

The  last  two  works,  together  with  ^  Magee  on  the  Atonement  and 
Sacrifice,''  contain  a  full  and  clear  exposition  of  the/otfr  essential  and 
Amdamental  j^rindples  of  the  Christian  scheme; — ^to  wit,  the  entire  de- 
pravity of  fallen  man;  justificatioD  by  Jisus  Christ  ;  sanctification  b^ 
the  Holt  Sfirit  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  TBiNinry  tluree  persons  m  one 

felOVAH. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  INFIDEUTY,  intei^>ersedwith  the  histo- 
rv  of  Constantia  Pierrepoat,  by  the  author  of  SeBna  and  Ju^a  Truo* 

THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  UTURGY,  in  four  disconraeo. 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  iainswer  to  Dr.  MwrMa  Inquiry,  respecting  the- 
ne^eoting  to  give  the  Prajer  Book  and  the  Bible,  with  four  odier  dis- 
coorsea,  M  preached  before  the  Umversi^  of  Cambridge,  by  theRss. 
Charles  Smcm,  ML  A.  fellow  of  Ring's  College,  Cambridjge, 
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PROPOSALS 

Fw  PvhfMng  by  Subscriptioo, 

BIOGRAPHIA  EVANGELICAL 

OR, 

Jn  Mstoricai  Accmmt  of  the  Lwes  and  Deaths  of  tht- 
most  eminent  and  Evangelical  Authors  or  Preachers.     ' 

BOTH   BBITUB   AMD   fORIION,    IN   THB  8BTBBAL  DKNOMIMATIOVS  itS 

PBOTE8TANTB,  VBOM  THE  BSaiKIOMa  OV  THE  REVORMATION 

TO  THB  FRISVHT  TtBfB. 

Wherein  ire  collected  fit>in  authentic  historiant  their  moat  lemarkable  actSotl^* 

Sofierings  and  Writing  ;  exhibitinip  the  unity  of  their  fiuth  and 

experience  in  their  several  ages,  countries  and  profet* 

sions  ;  and  illustrating  the  power  of  Divine 

Graoe,  in  their  hoty  living  and  dying. 

By  the  late  Rev.  E.  MIDDLETON,  B.  D. 

Ecctor  ofTurvey,  Bedfordshire,. and  Lecturer  of  St  Bennet's,  Grace-cImY^ 
street,  and  St.  Helens,  fikhopgate-ttreet.  London. 

EDITED  AND  BROVGHT  DOWN  TO^  THE  PBESENT  TIHB. 

By  the  Reverend  JAMES  M.  MATHEWS, 

grofeMor  of  Biblicai  Literature  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  ThcologicU 
Seminary  of  New-York. 

RECQMMJSJiDATIOJ^S. 

MiddieUm's  Bio^raphia  Evangelieay  is,  in  my  opinion,  k  boolt  extreme- 
ly weQ  calculated  to  promote  the  edification  of  practical  christians,  of 
ahiKMi  all  denominations.  Without  any  eminent  pretensions  to  literary 
excellence,  the  biographical  sketches  are,  notwithstanding,  generally  io- 
terestieg,  instructive  and  impressive.  Many  of  them  will  be  found  high- 
ly entertaining,  and  b  no  ordinary  degree  useful,  to  the  devout  and  piou^ 
reader.  ASHBEL  OB££N. 

PrmcOmi,  Nov.  25,  1812.  " 

MiddleUfris  Biogrcmha  EvangeUea^  ever  since  its  publicatioa  has  bees 
deservedly  esteemed  ny  the  pious  of  different  denominations  as  a  work 
eminently  calculated  for  usefulness  and  pleasure.  It  contains  the  lives 
of  the  ilhistrioiis  (breninners  of  the  reformation^  as  also  of  those  who 
were  the  chief  instruments  in  accomplishing  that  glorious  event,  together 
with  their  immediate  successors,  and  others  in  a  late  period  who  have 
nobly  contended  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  In  these  lives 
is  strikingly  illustrated  the  poller  of  the  erace  of  God  in  turning  nnfiil 
men  from  darkness  unto  light,  in  supporting  saints  under  all  their  multi- 
plied trials,  and  in  perpetuating  a  seed  to  serve  the  Lord,  in  the  midst  of 
a  world  hostile  to  its  sovereign.  '  Here  also  is  exhibited  the'unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  midst  of  those  separations  which  worldly  policy  has  intro- 
duced on  the  visibfe  church ;  a  imity  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the 
gospel,  and  recjuired  by  the  Redeemer  from  all  his  followers,  as  the  visi*. 
ble  test  of  their  relation  to  Iiim.    The  additional  lives,  which  it  h  pro* 
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pCHed  to  Ate  io  this  edilioo,  will  greatly  eohance  Uie  interest  of  tbe 
wor^.  ft  18  therefore  cordially  recommended  to  all  who  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Chdst  J.  B.  ROMEYN. 

ALdSX.  MCLEOD. 

As  far  as  I  have  had  ap  opportunity  of  becoming  acquaioted  irilh  Mid- 
dle(«n*8  Bicgrtfhia  Evangekca  my  impressioDs  concemii^  the  exoel- 
knce  and  the  useU  teodbncy  of  the  work,  are  the  same  witli  those  ^^ 
pressed  above,  by  my  reverend  brethren,  Drs.  Romcyn  and  M'Leod. 

Nm-Y^ky  Dec.  3,  1812.  SAMUEL  MILLER. 

MidHOmCs  Bwgrofhia  EvangelUa,  is  not  calculated  and  was  not  in- 
tented  for  those  who  are  deeply  versed  in  ecclesiastical  story.  But  tho*:- 
sands  who  fear  God  and  keep  his  Commandments,  are  not  thus  versed,  and 
yet  have  a  deep  interest  in  ^the  affairs  of  his  church,  and  a  laudable  de- 
nre  of  acquaintance  with' the  characters  and  fortunes  of  bez  illustrious 
soas.  Their  labors  and  zeal ;  their  faith  and  patience ;  their  heroism 
of  enterprise  ;  their  magnanimity  in  suffering  ;  their  triumph  in  death, 
even  of  the  worst  and  mojt  horrible  sort,  through  the  cross  o(  that  Sa- 
viour who  vanquished  death  and  him  that  had  the  power  of  it,  warm  the 
heart  of  their  fellow  disciple,  and  cheer  his  spirit  through  the  most  drea- 
ry sta^  of  his  pilgrimage.  This  effect,  the  \fork  proposed  to  be  rcpub- 
IbheoTifi  well  adapted  tc^  produce ;  as  it  brings  within  the  view  of  tbe 
unlettered  christian  a  bright  cloud  of  witnesses ;  for  whoso  example  lui 
will  thank  God  and  take  oourage ;  and  who  without  such  an  sid  as  is 
sow  proffered  to  him,  can  be  seen  oofy  from  tbe  heights  of  learnii^- 
The  publiBher  deserves  well  of  the  religious  world. 

J.  M.  MASOJT. 

NenhYwhy  Dec,  5,  181 2* 


coifpirioNS : 

'1,  The  work  shall  be  printed  on  fine  medium  paper,  making  from  5  Uf 
6  volumes  in  8 vo.  of  500  to  550  pages. 

2»  Each  vohime  shall  contain,  at  tbe  least,  six  w$U  engraved  hfods  of 
distingi^shed  divines,  or  authors.  The  price  of  each  volume  shaH 
be  Three  Dollars,  in  boards,  payable  on  deliver^  of  tbe  volume. 

3.  The  wwrk  shall  be  put  to  press  as  spon  as  a  competent  number  of  sob- 
scribers  are  received,  and  a  volume  delivered  every  three  months  ua- 
tU  completed.  TKose  who  wish  to  encourage  this  interesting  work,  v» 
requested  to  come  forward  with  their  names  as  soon  al  possible^ 
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QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

JUNE,  1812. 


Art.  I.  Present  State  of  the  Spanish  Colonies;  including  a 
particular  Report  of  Hispaniola,  or  the  Spanish  Part  of  Santo 
Dofningo;  with  a  general  Survey  of  the  Settlements  on  the 
South  Continent  of  America,  as  relates  to  tlie  History,  Trade, 
Population,  Customs,  Manners,  S^c.  with  a  concise  Statement  of 
the  Sentiments  of  the  People  on  their  relative  Situation  to  the 
Mother  Country,  By  William  Walton,  Jun.  Secretary  to  the 
Expedition  which  captured  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  from  the 
French  ;  and  Resident  British  Ageift  there.  %  vols.  Svo.  Lon- 
Aon,  Longman.     1812. 

AMONG  those  who  have  suddenly  received  the  inspiration  of 
authorship,  few  were  ever  placed  in  a  more  favourable  situa- 
tion  than  Mr.  Walton  when  he  produced  his  book  on  the  Spanish 
colonies.  He  had  lived  from  his  early  years  in  Spain  ;  he  knew 
the  language  of  the  country ;  and  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  He  had  stolen^  it  appears,  many 
hours  from  the  commercial  pursuits  in  which  he  was  educated^  to 
employ  himself  in  collecting  vucb  information  about  the  country  as 
its  actual  state  and  the  nature  of  its  government  would  allow. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  England  when  an  insurrection  broke  out 
which  Areatened  Spain  with  the  loss  of  her  richest  possessions, 
while  she  was  nobly  struggling  for  freedom  against  the  oppressor 
of  the  Continent.  The  people  of  Great  Britain^  who  consi* 
dered  the  cause  of  Spain  as  their  own,  could  not  look  on  with 
indi£ference,  whilst  the  Spanish  nation  was  on  the  eve  of  forfeiting 
the  hopes  of  her  own  liberty  by  imprudently  engaging  in  a  destruc- 
tive war  with  her  colonies.  What  were  the  grounds  of  so  ill-timed 
a  contest,  whether  it  could  be  avoided,  what  might  be  hoped  or 
feared  from  the  character  of  the  contending  panics,  were  questions 
universally  canvassed  ;  and  whoever  could  add  to  the  scanty  stock 
of  information  which  we  possessed  upon  those  heads,  was  sure  to 
be  listened  to  with  interest. 

But  unluckily,  Mr.  Walton  was  too  ambitious  to  be  useful.  In- 
stead of  the  humble  detailer  of  such  facts  and  observations  as  the 
contracted  scenes  before  him  readily  furnished,  he  aspired  to  be* 
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come  the  historian  of  the  New  World.  '  He  had  formed  (ha 
says)  the  design  of  putting  his  researches  together,  at  sonit  future 
period^  in  a  large  and  general  description  of  the  Spanish  coloniea^ 
and,  with  that  view,  collected  a  variety  of  materials  relating  both  tp 
the  Spanish  Islands  and  the  shores  of  the  coatioent  from  La 
Vela  to  the  Oronoko/  (a  little  way,  by-the-bye,  towards  the  im- 
mense excursion  he  meditated,)  *  which  have  been,  during  the  last 
war,  the  most  accessible  to  foreigners/  Nature,  however,  conspi- 
red with  man  to  frustrate  his  magnificent  designs.  Part  of  hia 
papers  were  seized  by  the  French  at  St.  Domingo  ;  and  *  one  of 
those  dreadful  hurricanes  which  sometimes  sweep  the  West  India 
seas,'  sunk  the  rest,  with  his  majesty's  ship  the  Lark.  Still,  bow- 
ever,  the  image  of  the  large  book  was  deeply  engraven  on  bis 
fancy  ;  and  though  '  now  left  with  little  else  than  the  faint  traces  of 
memory  for  his  guidance,'  he  could  not  forbear  writing  two  octavo 
volumes  to  shew  what  might  have  been  expected  from  him,  if  the 
enemy  and  the  elements  had  not  so  unpitifully  de^troyed  his  ^  seven 
yearft  labours/ 

The  introduction  to  his  work  is  an  account  of  Ilispaniola.  This 
takes  up  the  whole  of  the  first  volume;  the  second  is  deveted  to 
the  natural  and  political  history  of  the  New  World. — Butit  is  im- 

{)ossibIe  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  loose  and  desultory  mamicr 
u  which  he  writes.  Sonjc  notion  of  it  may,  however,  be  formed 
from  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  important  chapters,  if  we  ar«  to 
judge  from  the  title,  which  runs  thus.  *  Indians ;  their  history ; 
one  of  their  idols  described ;  decline  and  rise  of  Hfspaniola  ; 
policy  of  the  French  in  the  West  Indies.*  *  In  the  first  year 
(Mr.  Walton  begins^  after  the  discovery  of  this  island,  Eurc^iean 
settlers  flocked  hither  from  every  part  of  the  mother*coootrj, 
led  by  the  impulse  of  riches,  and  baited  by  the  flattering  repre^ 
lentations  of  those  who  returned  home  with  the  first  samples  of 
gold.  Under  a  sun  so  benign,  and  a  soil  so  fertile,  establish-* 
ments  rose  in  every  direction,  lands  were  dealt  oot  by  grants  froni 
tlie  emperor,  the  Indians  were  shared  in  repartimientos  sunaimf^st 
the  rich  and  powerful,  and  taught  to  till  the  earth,  or  dig  from  its 
bowels  the  means  of  enriching  their  masters.  Cities,  palaces,  tern* 
pies,  and  towns,  to  rival  many  in  Europe,  soon  swelled  upon  the 
sight ;  and,  if  we  can  credit  their  own  historians,  in  1 504,  that  is, 
ten  years  after  the  discovery,  and  during  the  government  of  Ovando, 
there  were  seventeen  towns  founded  and  peopled,  all  of  which, 
according  to  Herrera,  had  their  respective  blazon^,  or  coat  of  arois, 
of  which  the  details  are  found  in  his  history,  taken  from  the  royid 
grant,  under  date  of  the  6lh  of  December,  1508.  But  of  these, 
except  in  the  capital,  scarcely  a  trace  is  now  to  be  met  with  or 
recognised  by  their  present  respective  inhabitants.'     '  Of  short 
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duratjoa^  however,  wm  ibis  Uaae  of  prosperity ;  tlie  natives'-^it 
was  ftiU  tifiM  to  coHie  to  Iheni) — ^  the  natives^  by  Mrbose  labour  (his 

ffipid  advance  had  been  made,  began  to  decline ^.'    We  roust 

confeas  that  Mr.  Walton's  history  of  the  Indians  does  not  begis 
«i  01H).  But,  as  he  had  toiKrhed  on  their  decline,  he  would  not 
miss  the  ofipaHxinity  of  menttoning  the  famous  Las  Casas;  and  af- 
ter uiihesitatiflgiy  stating,  as  a  fact,  that  the  worthy  bishop  of  Chi- 
«pa  was  the  first  who  introduced  slaves  into  Santo  Domingo,*  and 
gravely  philosophizing  on  the  contradictcM-y  conduct  of  this  humane 
<iefsnder  of  the  Indians,  he  recollects  that  he  had  promised  to 
give  '  their  history,'  and  we  are  led  to  hope  that  he  is  going  to  set 
about  it  in  earnest.  Nothing  like  it ;  by  ^  History  of  the  Indians' 
the  author  means  that  such  liistory  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
book.  *  To  enter*  (he  says)  on  the  history  of  the  Indian  abori* 
gines  oi  HispanoJa  at  the  time  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
were  to  wander  from  the  line  prescribed ;  nor  can  we  find  any 
local  traces  to  aid  us  in  substituting  fact  for  conjecture/ 

To  console  the  reader,  however,  for  his  dibappointment,  Mr. 
Walton  teUs  him  bow '  he  sought,  in  vain,  some  remnant  of  isolated 
population,  under  a  wish  to  obtain  a  comparative  knowledge  of 
their  language  and  traditions.'  Tbis^  indeed,  was  rather  gratuitous 
in  Mr.  Walton,  for  it  is  pretty  well  known  at  Santo  Domingo,  that 
there  are  no  such  remnants  of  isolated  population  of  aborigines  in 
the  island ;  and  he  might  have  spared  himself  his  wandering  in 
search  of  it,  and  his  readers  this  negative  chapter. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Walton  call  the  Indian  language  ?  ^  We 
sometimes'  (he  says,  p.  l66)  *  meet  with  Spanish  authors  who  boast  of 


*  The  extraordioary  aod  diuDteretted  exertiont  of  Ibis  exoeUent  man  have  made 
li'im  aa  object  of  yeneration.  The  fact  of  his  having  reeommended  the  importation 
of  negro  slaves,  to  save  from  destruction  the  weak  race  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Indi- 
ans, resu  apoB  the  authority  of  Herrei-a.  Bot  it  is  absoluUlj  false  that  he  was  the 
first  promoter  of  the  horrid  trade  in  the  Spanish  Colonies.  A  tax  on  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  the  Spanish -Colonies  was  planned  bj  Cardinal  Ximenes  as  early 
ai  1316.  (Herrers,  Deead.  9.  Lib.  2.  o.  S.)  Las  Casas  had  limited  bis  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  BegnUtion  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  which  was  |fra»ted  by  Charles  V.  in 
1542.  These  regulations  excited  considerable  troubles  i(i  the  colonies,  and  La* 
Ctuas's  hopes  of  their  good  effect  were  completely  disappointed.  He  then,  accord- 
ing to  Herrera,  *  aeeing  that  every  thing  failed  him,  betodc  himself  to  the  expedient 
ofrecomraending  that  licenses  should  be  granted  to  the  Spaniards  who  lived  in  the 
eoloAies  for  the  importation  of  negroes,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Indians.'  (Herrera, 
Dee.  2.  lib.  9.  c.  iHX)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  historian  had  before  mentioned 
that  such  licenses  had  been  suspended  in  order  to  increase  the  intended  duty  on  the 
imporution.  (Vide  Dec.  2.  lib.  2.  c.  8.)  It  evidently  appears  from  this  that  the  hu- 
mane  bishop  neither  promoted  nor  invented  the  measure.  The  importation  of  ne- 
groes was  merely  suspended  upon  a  barbarous  speculation.  This  suspension  would 
naturally  produce  a  greater  demand  for  AfHcansj  after  having  occasioned  the  com- 
plete destmction  of  the  Indian  race  at  Santo  Domingo.  So  that  l^asCasas's  advice 
only  tended  to  diminish  two  evils-*the  immediate  destruction  of  the  Indians,  and 
an  extensive  Importation  of  nogroe^  ncitlicr  of  which  it  was  in  bis  powej*  to  remedy. 
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the  fertility  and  softness  of  the  Indian  language/  Which  i  tluiC 
spoken  at  St.  Domingo  i  Not  at  all.  ' '  Many  of  the  Creoles  ^ 
the  Main  (be  continues)  tell  us  that  the  Indian  language  is  em^ 
tremely  adapted  to  express  the  affectioDS  of  the  aoulyaod  in  leve 
matters  is  highly  superior/  However  well  disposed  we  maj  be 
to  imagine  the  American  woods  echoing  the  otielodioos  strains  of 
love,  conveyed  in  the  highly  superior  Indian  language,  we  are 
sorry  to  see  Mr.  Walton  wasting  his  descriptive  powers  and  his 
grammatical  knowledge  upon  a  non-entity.  *  The  great  variety  of 
languages'  (says  Baron  Humboldt*)  ^  still  spoken  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mexico  proves  a  great  variety  of  races  and  origin.  The  number 
of  these  languages  ex(:eeds  twenty,  of  which  fourteen  have  gnm- 
mars  and  dictionaries  tolerably  complete.  It  appears  that  tbe 
most  part  of  these  languages,  far  from  being  dialects  of  the 
same,  (as  some  authors  have  falsely  advanced,)  are  at  least  as  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  as  the  Greek  and  the  Grerman,  or  tbe 
French  and  the  Polish.  This  is  at  least  the  case  with  the  seven 
languages  of  New-Spain,  of  which  I  possess  vocabularies.  Hie 
variety  of  idioms  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  New  Continent,  and 
which,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  may  be  stated  at  sonae  hun- 
dreds, offers  a  very  striking  phenomenon,  particularly  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  few  languages  spoken  in  Asia  and  Europe/ 
Hervas,  a  learned  Spanish  writer,  supposes  that  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  barbarous  languages  are  spoken  in  the  Brazil ;  and  he  has 
given  a  long  catalogue  of  more  than  fifty,  of  which  tbe  roots  bad 
been,  more  or  less,  investigated.^  Yet  Mr.  Walton  speaks  of  tbe 
Indian  language  as  if  it  were  one  dialect  from  Hudson^s  Bay  to 
Cape  Horn ! 

Having  thus  failed  in  finding  something  to  say  about  the  first  to- 
pic of  his  promising  chapter,  Mr.  Walton  proceeds  to  tbe  next, 
which  he  thus  opens. 

<  The  figure  represented  in  the  annexed  plate  is  that  of  an  id<J 
in  granite,  found  in  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  originally 
worshipped  by  the  natives  as  an  household  god.'  (Could  not  Mr. 
Walton  tell  us  from  what  chapter  of  the  Lidian  iitui^v  he  infers 
the  rank  which  his  idol  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indian^devo- 
tees  ?)  '  It  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  description  given  by 
Moore  in  his  learned  work  called  the  Hindu  Pantheon,'  (thus  it  is 
that  one  shallow  and  incompetent  writer  turns  the  brain  of  a  thou- 
sand others^  on  subjects  which  none  of  them  are  capable  of  com- 
prehending,) ^  and  answers  exactly  to  the  Lingam  worship  of  that 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  138. 

t  See  Southey't  History  of  BrazH,  Chap.  VIII.  p.  294,  where  a  very  interettin^ 
uoofmt  of  tome  of  these  langfuages  U  given. 
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people ;  but  it  may  be  said  to  repreteot  it  more  fully'  (Godfor* 
hid!)  *  and  in  a  more  striking  mamier  than  any  idoU  by  him  de- 
scribed.'   '  We  are  teld  by  tlus  learned  and  celebrated  author  that 

Brahma /    Mr.  Walton  gives  us  the  history  of  Brahma,  (for 

who  could  doubt,  after  seeing  such  a  striking  likeness,  that  his 
idol  is  the  Hindoo  divinity  f)  and  then  continues  his  description. 

*  In  the  idol  now  before  us  the  Brahma  A  is  represented  by  a  disk ; 
B  represents  the  Yoni ;  C  the  linga,  the  symbol  of  regeneration, 
or  the  phallic  emblem  of  the  Greeks.  On  the  top  of  the  Lii^a  is 
placed  the  head  of  the  God  of  Prudence.'  However  well  placed 
the  God  of  Prudence  may  be  by  Mr.  Walton,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  his  consummate  assurance  in  the  whole  of  tliis  descrip- 
tion, the  minute  details  of  which  have  no  other  foundation  than  the 

*  striking  likeness'  which  Mr.  Walton  imagined  himself  to  have  dis- 
covered between  his  idol  and  one  of  the  hundred  delineated  by  his 
oracle  Mr.  Moore.  We  have  undergone  the  toil  of  examining 
this  most  important  likeness ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Haytian  theology,  which  Mr.  Walton  has  taken  the  pains 
to  illustrate,  we  find  that  the  St.  Domingo  idol  is  no  more  likp  the 
Hindoo  emblem,  or  the  God  of  Prudence,  than  uny  pther  rude 
imitation  of  a  head  would  be,  stuck  upon  a  shaft,  and  bottomed 
with  a  round  base,  for  the  mystical  purpose  of  being  kept  from 
falling. 

Our  readers  are  not  to  understand  that  this  is  a  singular  instance 
of  the  vague,  inaccurate,  and  desultory  mode  in  which  Mr.  Wal- 
ton has  contrived  to  fill  his  two  volumes,  and  which  can  only  be 
conceived  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  may  undertake  to  give  an 
abstract  of  them.  The  labour  we  have  undergone,  with  a  view 
to  collect  either  facts  or  observations  which  might  coalesce  into 
some  heads  or  general  topics,  has  been  quite  harassing,  and,  wc 
regret  to  add,  unavailing.  Leaving,  therefore,  to  those  of  our  rea- 
ders who  may  feel  disposed  to  try  their  logical  powers,  the  Hercu- 
lean ti^k  of  methodizing  Mr.  Walton's  book,  we  will  exert  our- 
selves in  clearing  up  one  point  at  least  among  the  many  which  he 
has  specified  in  his  title-page,  and  which  we  con^ider  of  the 
highest  importance  at  this  moment ;  that  is,  '  the  present  state  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  with  respect  to  the  mother-country.'  In 
treating  this  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  select  some  passages  of  Mr. 
Walton's  book,  to  prove  that,  had  be  limited  his  endeavours  to  a 
few  practical  observations  coneerning  the  countries  which  he  visited, 
and  produced  a  well  digested  collection  of  travelling  memoirs, 
without  any  attempt  at  learning  and  science,  he  might  justly 
have  laid  claim  to  the  name  of  an  enlightened  merchant,  who  had 
stolen  some  moments  from  the  occupations  of  trade,  in  order 
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to  add  his  mite  to  that  peculiar  stock  of  information  which  ibe 
literary  world  can  seldom  look  for  from  the  works  of  its  aedentarj 
leaders. 

The  population  of  the.  Spanish  colonies  maj  be  considered  ab 
divided  into  five  classes ;  Ist^  Spaniards  bom  in  Old  Spain ;  ^Sy, 
The  descendants  of  Europeans,  without  anj  mixture  of  African  or 
Indian  blood,  called  Creoles ;  Sdij,  The  different  races  of  Mulat- 
toes  and  Mestizoes,  or  the  issue  of  the  crossii^  of  the  Europeaa, 
Indian,  and  African  blood ;  4thly,  The  Indians  or  Abon^ines  ; 
5thly,  The  imported  African  slaves.  The  first  two  dacses,  frooi 
their  political  importance,  chiefly  deserve  our  attention. 

What  the  old  Spaniards  are,  when  transplanted  to  their  Americaii 
colonies,  or  what  peculiar  turn  their  national  character  takes  in 
^at  particular  situation,  would  not  be  a  difficult  point  for  co^ec* 
ture,  even  if  we  were  deprived  of  facts  and  observations.  Preju- 
dices are  strong  in  proportion  to  their  oinge,  and  evidently  derive 
activity  from  the  numt>ers  which  adopt  them.  Family  prejudices 
are  more  tenacious  ^n  those  of  individuab,  and  national  preju* 
dices  exceed  both,  in  violence  and  duration.  Those,  especially, 
which  are  grounded  on  pretensions  to  superioiity  over  a  particular 
set  or  nation,  are  so  early  imbibed  by  all  classes  of  the  state, 
so  indissolubly  blen<led  with  every  individual  feelii^,  diat  their 
conjoint  or  national  efiects  are  astonishing,  even  when  culture  has 
scarcely  left  any  visible  traces  of  them  in  the  common  intercotirse 
of  life. 

We  may  conceive  what  the  national  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards, 
with  respect  to  their  colonies,  now  are,  from  the  manner  in  which 
ttieir  ancestors  took  possession  of  tliem,  and  the  authority  wbi<^ 
the  descendants  of  those  conquerors  have  enjoyed  there  during  fow 
centuries.  The  Spanish  adventurers  who  flocked  to  America,  im- 
mediately after  the  discovery  of  those  countries,  considered  them 
in  the  light  of  a  wikleniess  occupied  merely  by  four  and  two  footed 
game,  of  which  they  might  dispose  at  their  pleasure.  The  avowed 
and  infinite  oruelties  which  they  committed  withoutthe  least  feeiii^ 
of  remorse,  would  demonstrate,  if  other  proofs  were  wanting, 
the  general  opinion  which  prevailed  for  some  time  among  them,  of 
the  irrationality  of  the  Indians. 

It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  the  overbearuig  pride  of  the  first 
conquerors,  swelled  wiih  tlie  destruction  or  submission  of  the  la- 
dtans,  was  transmitted  in  full  force  to  the  adventurers  whom  the 
thirst  of  gold,  and  the  desire  of  living  freely  at  an  immense  distance 
from  ihe  seat  of  government,  allured  to  ihose  fertile  regions.  I'hose 
whose  haughty  jind  tiirbulent  character  was  scarcely  to  be  curbed 
by  the  aulhorir)'  of  a  powerful  sovereign,  must  have  exerted  a 
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dreadful  sway  over  the  conquered  Indians.*  Every  Spaniard 
thought  himself  a  sovereign  from  the  n^oment  that  he  set  his  foot  on 
the  shores  of  America;  and  the  kings  of  Spain  would  have  soon 
lost  their  newly-acquired  dominions^  hut  for  the  nncontrolable 
pride  of  the  adventurers^  which  operated  as  a  check  on  their  mutual 
amhition. 

The  first  generation  of  Creoles^  though  born  ^pon  the  toil  ot 
America^  naturally  considered  themselves  as  true  Spaniards,  since 
tfaey  could  boast  no  other  title  to  the  superiority  which  they 
claimed  over  the  natives ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  years  elap" 
sed  before  any  degree  of  national  interest  was  felt  by  those  new 
natives  of  the  American  continent.  But  when  they  began  to  muU 
tiply,  and  the  ties  of  parentage  between  them  and  the  European 
Spaniards  were  successively  weakened — wlien,  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies^ the  natimil  connexions  which  arise  from  a  native  soil^  made 
the  Creoles  consider  themselves  as  a  people,  seeds  of  jealousy 
against  the  mother-cotmtry  sprung  up^  the  growth  of  which  nothing 
could  check  but  a  system  of  equity  aud  moderation,  seldom,  rf 
ever,  observed  by  any  government  with  respect  to  colonies  or  con- 
quered countries ;  by  none  less  than  the  d^potic  and  tyrannical 
Court  of  Madrid. 

Tlie  government  of  the  Spanish  colonies  w'as  entirely  confided 
to  the  hands  of  viceroys  and  captains^general,  who  had  under  them 
several  military  governors  and  intendants;  the  administration  of 
justice  being  committed  to  the  Audiencias  or  tribunals,  which  re* 
sided  in  tlie  capitals,  and  were  presided  over  by  the  respective  vice- 
roys and  captains-general.  The  people,  though  nominally  repre- 
sented by  the  Cabildos  or  town  corporations,  had,  in  fact,  no 
check  upon  the  authority  of  their  governors.  The  members  oJF  the 
audicncias  were  old  Spaniards,  and  partook  of  the  haughty  spirit 
which  considered  the  Creoles  as  inferior  to  their  own  countrymen. 
With  respect  to  the  town  corporations,  nothing  could  be  more 
insignificant.  The  seats  were,  for  the  most  part,  filled  up  by  the 
court  of  Spain  :  several  were  tlie  property  of  particular  families, 
and  all  of  them  were  considered  as  empty  honours,  with  which  the 
timid  ambition  of  some  wealthy  Creole  might  be  amused. 

The  viceroy  was,  in  fact,  as  absolute  as  the  monarch  whom  he 
represented  ;  and,  although  by  law  responsible  for  his  conduct  to 
the  Co.uncil  of  Indies  resident  at  Madrid,  on  the  expiration  of  his 


*  The  orders  -whkh  LiM  Casat  obtained  from  Charles  V.  io  favour  of  the  Indiaot 
-were  openly  disobejed  at  Mexico,  and  excited  a  rebellion  at  Peru,  because  the  com- 
nissioBer  -who  was  sent  with  them  from  Spain,  insisted  apon  having  them  put  into 
prastiee.  fferrerOf  the  Inca  GarciUutf  and  all  the  Spanish  historians  of  that  time, 
are  full  of  the  rebellioiu  and  aDgoTeroaJ^le  character  of  the  Spaniards  in  America. 
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commiMioiiy  die  tame  lawt  declared  that  tbe  viceroy  was  to  be 
obeyed  as  the  king  in  person.  It  would  be  needless  to  expatiate 
vpon  tbe  futility  of  such  responsibility.  The  hope  of  redress  is 
but  a  feeble  consolation  for  actual  oppression,  even  vrhen  the  re- 
dresser  is  at  hand.  Let  those,  then,  who  are  not  blind  to  every 
abuse  of  power,  and  know  how  easily  it  is  made  the  instrument  of 
oppression  when  not  checked  by  some  effective  restraint,  consider 
what  sort  of  government  the  Spanish  colonists  must  have  enjoyed, 
under  nine  European  Spaniards,  who  had  nothing  to  dread  but  an 
examination  of  their  conduct  at  two  thousand  leagues  distance  from 
tbe  theatre  of  their  injustice. 

Tlie  consequences  of  this  system  were  sufficiently  apparent.  Pro- 
sperity, and  its  foundation,  security,  were  only  to  be  found  in  interest 
and  favour.  Tbe  crowds  of  flatterers  who  thronged  the  palace  of 
the  Spanish  monarch  fell  infinitely  short  of  those  which  surrounded 
the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  His  secretary  was  generally  the  fa- 
vourite, the  mediator  through  whom  petitions  reached  the  idol ; 
and  the  grants  descended  to  those  who  could  enforce  them  with  the 
most  suitable  offeringM.  Dreadful  as  the  corruption  of  the  late 
court  of  Madrid  was,  it  must  have  appeared  pure  and  exemplary 
when  compared  viith  the  venality  of  tbe  viceroyal  courts  of  Span- 
ish America.  That  honourable  exceptions  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Spanish  viceroys,  we  are  far  from  bringing  into  question; 
but  how  cruelly  must  that  people  be  oppressed,  whose  moments  of 
happiness  are  to  be  counted  by  exceptions  ! 

Oppression  can  never  bear  equally  upon  all  classes,  and  espe- 
cially when  tbe  community  is  divided  into  casts,  as  in  Spanish 
America.  Without  speaking  of  those  which  are  constitutionally 
degraded,  as  the  Indians  and  mestizoes,  we  shall  merely  point  out 
the  effect  which  the  unlimited  powers  of  the  Spanish  governors 
naturally  produced  on  that  numerous  and  powerfufclass,  the  Span- 
ish  Creoles.''^ 

Those  who  are  thoroughly  acqtiaiuted  with  the  character  and  cir« 
cumstancesof  thetwo  rival  parties,  the  old  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  in 
Spanish  America,  will  rather  feel  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  extraor- 
dinary forbearance  of  the  latter,  than  at  the  war  which  they  are  now 
waging  against  the  former.  Let  it  be  considered  that  the  number 
of  Spaniards  in  the  colonies,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  Creole 


*  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  separate  discussion  about  the  state  of  o|Hnloii  amoog 
the  Indians,  for  this  poor  degraded  race  have  none  at  all.  Bat  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  this  state  of  mental  degradatioii  renders  them  insignificant  in  the  present 
contMt.  On  the  contraiy,  tre  reckon  them  a  most  powerfal  tool.  Their  nomber,  in 
Spanish  America,  is  abont  seven  millions,  which  forms  more  than  one  half  the  poM- 
lation  of  the  coantry.  Enjoying  very  little  or  no  property,  they  are  ready  to  IW- 
low  any  loaders  w  bo  will  eondoct  them  to  war  against  the  Spaniards. 
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popukitioo ;  *  that  these  Creoles^  being  the  descendants  of  Spanish 
OMTchants^  enjoy  considerable  wealth,  and  an  education  far  superi- 
or to  that  of  which  their  fathers  couM  boast;  while,  on  the  other 
hand^  very  few  of  their  rivals  have  the  least  title,  from  birth,  educa- 
tioD,  or  any  other  circumstance,  to  that  superiority  wliich  they 
claim.  Exclusively  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  higher  situa* 
tioBs  of  government,  the  Spaniards  who  resort  to  the  colonies  to 
acquire  a  fortune,  are",  with  few  exceptions,  a  low,  plodding  set  of 
people,  who  would  never  have  risen  from  the  humblest  situations 
had  they  remained  in  the  Peninsula,  and  who  generally  commence 
their  operations  in  America,  in  the  same  way.  Biscay,  Asturias, 
Galicia^  aud  Catalonia,  have  constantly  sent  out  swarms  of  adven- 
turers, among  whom,  those  who  expected  to  begin  their  career 
behind  a  counter  in  one  of  the  shops  of  Vera  Cruz,  or  Mexico, 
thought  too  highly  of  themselves  to  associate  with  the  rest  of 
their  companions.  But  the'  means  of  making  a  fortune  are  so 
easy  in  Spanish  America,  for  those  wh«  object  to  no  sort  of  occu- 
pation, that  there  is  hardly  one  of  these  adventurers  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  is  not  enabled  to  vie  in  riches  with  the  old 
families  of  the  country.  At  first  they  limit  their  pride  to  that  su- 
periority which  Spaniards  of  all  ranks  claim  in  the  colonies,  and  to 
the  privilege  of  hidalguia  or  nobility,  which  is  to  be  found  even 
amoi^  Spanish  beggars :  but  no  sooner  have  they  acquired  proper- 
ty, than  a  part  of  it  is  destined  to  purchase  honours  at  the  court  of 
Madrid.  The  wealthy  drudge  enjoys  them  behind  his  counter; 
and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  people  bf  this  description, 
in  their  tawdry  uniforms  of  captains,  or  colonels,  with  a  badge  of 
one  of  the  Orders  of  Spain  on  their  breasts,  sitting  in  their  shops, 
and  occasionally  helping  their  clerks  to  dispatch  the  customers  who 
come  for  a  yard  of  cloth  or  caHco.  f 

*  A«  the  eommoD  eensat  makes  no  distiDOtioii  between  oreoles  and  Sptniardtt  it 
18  impottible  to  aieertain  the  exact  namber  of  each ;  but  the  reader  maj  jadge  froA 
the  foUowiBg  daU.  «  In  the  oaiutal  of  Mexico,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
Count  of  ReTiUagigedo,  in  erery  14K)  inbabitantSyfortj-nine  are  Spanish  Creoles,  two 
Spaniards  bom  in  Europe,  twenty-four  Artec  an  1  Otomitee  Indians,  and  twentj.  fife 
pecple  of  eolonr.''    Humboldt,  Book  %  o.  vii. 

.  j-  Mr.  Walton  has  pleasantlj  described  the  prejodiees  which  the  employments  of 
the  European  adrenturers  have  excited  amonp;  the  oreoles.  The  picture  is  correct 
ID  all  its  parts,  and  wiU  contribute  to  give  an  idea  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
rivalparties. 

*  The  Spaniards  of  America  possess  few  of  the  ooroponent  traits  of  their  Europe- 
an countiymen ;  but  if  anj,  it  is  of  the  Andalusian,  with  whom  also  thcjr  most  as- 
similate. The  Creole  has  imbibed  against  the  natires  of  the  oUier  provinces  of  Spain, 
peeuUar  prejudices,  derived  from  their  leading  occupations  and  manners.  A  native 
mother  of  the  oountrj  opposes  the  marriage  of  her  daaghter  with  a  rich  Catalan, 
beeanse  he  has  made  his  fortune  by  drawing  wine,  selling  butUr  and  cheese,  and  is 
filthy  in  his  person ;  with  the  Gallician,  because  he  is  a  ploddine,  hard  working  per- 
son,  and  the  appellation  of  GeUkgo  is  almost  synonymous  with  tliat  of  a  porter  in 
every  province  in  Spain ;  wHh  the  Biscay  an,  because  he  is  boisterous  and  tyrannic, 
partaking  of  the  peculiar  tinge  of  his  province,  fiery,  impatient,  and  jealous  j  with 
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While  the  proud  preteosions  of  this  gross  iinediicated  fterly,  twp- 
ported  by  tiie  Spaniards  io  power^  naturally  excite  dissatisfaciioii  in 
the  Creole  gentry^  the  oppressive  measures  which  they  promole 
against  the  interest  of  the  land,  cannot  fail  to  produce  hatred^  md 
an  eager  thirst  for  revenge.  The  Spanish  merchaots  of  Aoaierica 
consider  themselves  exclusively  entitled  to  the  profits  of  tradet— 
trade,  not  grounded  upon  the  mutual  advantages  of  buyer  and  sdlery 
but  rather  an  oppressive  monopoly,  by  which  they  oblige  a  whole 
population  to  take  whatever  they  import  from  the  motber-couotrjy 
extorting  the  most  extravagant  prices,  by  all  die  means  which  a 
market  that  excludes  competition  can  afford. 

The  Spanish  merchants  were  not,  however,  the  only  moqopolistfr 
in  the  colonies.  The  government  which  supported  them  was  the 
first  to  derive  a  paltry  profit  from  shackling  the  industry  of  the 
Americans.  The  well  known  simile  of  the  savage,  who  cut  down  the 
tree  in  order  to  pluck  its  fruit,  (used  by  Montesquieu  to  exemplify 
the  effects  of  despotism,^  was  literally  applicable  to  the  Spanish 
colonial  system.  A  Spanish  colonist  could  not  enjoy  the  advanta^ 
ges  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  those  beautifid  countries.  The  eyea  of 
a  suspicious  and  oppressive  government  were  constantly  watching 
the  progress  of  his  industry.  To  sow  or  plant,  he  was  not  to  consult 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  bnt  the  government.  Vines  and  olives,  t^ 
two  great  blessings  of  temperate  countries,  were  forbidden  to  grow 
in  his  fields,  by  proclamation.  Some  individuals  had  planted  vise* 
yards  in  Mexico.  Whether  the  Viceroy  winked  at  this  infractiQii  of 
the  colonial  regulations,  or  was  ignorant  of  it^  we  cannot  say ;  the 
Spanish  merchants  however,  who  were  quicker  sighted,  gave  the 
alarm  to  their  correspondents  at  Cadiz.  Complaint  was  instandy 
made  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  whence  an  order  issued  for  rooting  up 
the  vines,  in  pursuance  of  the  right  enjoyed  by  the  Cadiz  merchants 
of  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  American  people,  at  their  owo 
discretion. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  grievances  whkh  the 
colonies  suffered,  from  the  combined  action  of  tyranny  and  monop- 
oly. Vague  and  desultory  as  Mr.  Walton's  account  of  it  appears 
to  be,  it  is  yet  more  than  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  state  of  babi- 


the  Castilian,  because  he  is  sullen,  reserved,  opposed  to  shew  and  parade,  iq  abort 
with  all  the  preoedioj,  froin  their  peculiar  jargon  of  provincial  dialect  i  f  Mr.  Wal- 
toil  ought  to  have  excepted  the  Castiliaos,  who  speax  the  purest  Spanish  0  hut  in 
the  Andalusian,  she  finUs  a  gaiety,  siirightltness,  animation,  softer  moduUtionii  of 
language  and  expression,  more  congenial  manners,  and  an  elevation  of  eharacler 
not  descending  to  the  calls  of  porters  aad  pedhirs ;  hence,  though  lesa  rich,  aiie  pre- 
fera  iiim.  Should  her  daughter  marry  one  of  the  former  provmcials,  the  ofteious 
mother  will  always  pre-dispose  the  relations,  by  telling  them  that  his  fortune  was  the 
inducement,  but  that  she  hopes  he  wUl  soon  give  up  his  shop,  wttr  a  long  < 
turn  a  gentleman.'    Vol.  2.  p/6i^. 
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tual  discontent,  to  which  the  Creoles  were  imperceptiblj  brought, 
not  less  by  this  palpable  injustice^  than  by  the  civilization  which 
IIm^  natural  progress  of  human  societies  must  always  increase,  in 
apite  of  die  trammels  imposed  by  the  blindest  of  governments. 

While  the  Creoles  conceived  that  their  security  against  the  In* 
diansy  the  a^;ro  slaves,  and  the  mixed  casts,  depended  on  the 
union  of  the  whole  European  race,  the  Spaniards  could  oppress 
them  with  impunity.  From  this  principle,  Humboldt  very  satis&c- 
tonly  accounts  for  the  passive  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  during 
the  succe8sion'>war  in  Spain.  But  the  Indians  have  been  so  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  the  Creole  population  has  so  much  increased 
since  that  period,  that  the  same  tranquillity  and  passiveness  could 
not  be  looked  for,  when  the  laft  shock  of  the  Spaoisli  throne  awa* 
kened  them  to  the  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition. 

There  was  a  period,  when  the  whole  mass  of  native  population 
entertained  such  an  opinion  of  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the 
mother  country,  that  the^  would  have  shut  their  eyes  in  reverential 
awe,  to  whatever  injubtice  she  might  commit ;  but  the  political 
events  of  our  own  times  have  destroyed  all  traces  of  this  powerful 
UlusioB.  The  American  war,  in  which  Spain  engaged  with  the 
moat  miaccountable  degree  of  folly,  could  not  but  excite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Spanish  Creoles.  Tbey  must  have  compared  their 
own  situation  with  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  perceived  how 
much  more  galling  were  their  own  grievances,  than  those  which 
produced  die  successful  resistance  of  the  English  colonies.  They 
must  have  .reflected  or  the  inconsistency  and  injustice  of  the 
Spanish  government,  who  with  one  hand  was  helping  English  sub* 
jects  to  throw  pff  their  allegiance,  and  with  the  other,  binding 
its  own  in  the  most  intolerable  chains  ever  devised  by  oppression. 
About  that  period,  the  works  of  tlie  French  philosophers  found 
their  way  into  Spanish  America,  in  despite  of  the  terrors  of  the  In* 
quisition.  This  circumstance,  which  was  scarcely  noticed  at  the 
time,  proved  momentous  in  the  highest  degree,  and  amidst  silence 
and  obscurity,  operated  with  fearful  effect  in  undermining  the  fabric 
of  despotism. 

Reading  is  one  of  those  pleasures  which  a  certain  degree  of  ease 
and  comfort  will  never  fail  to  generate  among  all  sorts  of  people. 
The  higher  classes  in  the  Spanish  colonies  had  long  arrived  at  that 
state  in  consequence  of  their  wealth,  and  books  were  an  article  not 
a  little  in  request  amongst  them.  Books,  of  course,  were  always 
put  in  the  assortment  of  those  cargoes  of  trash  of  all  kinds,  which 
were  constantly  sent  out  from  Spain  to  the  colonies.  We  have 
ourselves  witnessed  the  making  up  of  these  literary  bales,  in  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Spain,  and  could  scarcely  repress  the  teelings 
of  indignation  and  pity,  which  arose  from  inspecting  the  works  se- 
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lected  for  this  purpose.  The  glass  beads  which  the  first  adventor- 
ers  bartered  for  gold  with  the  simple  tribes  of  IndiaDs,  were  real 
treasures  in  comparison  of  the  literary  filth  which  the  Spaniards  ex- 
ported to  the  colonies^  with  the  certainty  of  selling  it  at  the  most 
extravagant  price. 

With  the  inconsistency  peculiar  to  despotic  governments^  univer- 
sities had  been  established  at  Mexico  and  Limai  to  which  eveu 
professors  of  mathematics  were  appointed.  Thus,  while  they  ex- 
alted the  thirst  for  knowiedge,  they  foolishly  expected  that  the 
American  youth  would  be  still  content  to  seek  it  in  those  ponds 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  had  been  prescribed  to  them. 

llie  consequences  of  such  a  system  may  be  easily  guessed. 
No  sooner  had  the  works  of  the  fipench  philosophers  found  their 
way  into  the  colonies,  than  they  were  read  with  an  avidity  beyond 
expression.  The  facility  with  which  their  general. principles  are 
seized,  the  common-place  knowledge  with  which  they  enable  youi^ 
people  to  shine  in  conversation,  the  contempt  and  hatred  which 
they  breathe  against  what  they  denominate  oppression,  occasioned 
them  to  be  looked  on  as  invaluable  treasures.  The  danger  which 
attended  their  perusal,  naturally  enhanced  the  interest  which  they 
excited.  There  are  instances  of  people  who  retired  from  all  sorts 
of  business  into  the  country,  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the 
study  of  the  French  political  and  moral  writers. 

We  who  have  witnessed  the  effect  of  their  doctrines  in  this  A«e 
and  happy  country-,  during  the  ferment  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  they  threatened  to  overthrow  the  majestic  fabric. of  our 
constitution,  may  easily  conceive  how  they  must  have  operated 
where  every  civil  and  religious  institution  tends  to  countenance  the 
bold  assertions  of  those  artful  apostles  of  anarchy  and  atheism. 

It  would  be  difficult  without  these  premises,  to  account  for  the 
contrast,  which  Humboldt  observed  between  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior provinces  of  Mexico,  and  the  enlightened  classes  of  the 
capital.  This  part  of  his  work  deserves  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
as  it  will  be  a  clue  to  the  knowledge  of  the  character  and  principles 
of  the  present  disturbances,  of  which  we  now  hasten  to  give  a 
passing  sketch. 

*  The  words  European  and  Spaniard  are  become  synonymous  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  inhabitants  of  the  remote  provinces  have  there- 
fore  a  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  there  can  be  Europeans  who  do  not 
speak  their  language ;  and  tbey  consider  this  ignorance  as  a  mark  of 
low  extraction,  because  every  where  around  them,  all  except  the  very 
lowest  class  ot  the  people,  speak  Spanish.  Better  acquainted  vrith  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  than  with  that  of  our  own  times,  they 
imagine  that  Spain  continues  to  possess  a  decided  preponderance  over 
the  rest  of  Europe.    To  them,  the  Peninsula  appears  the  very  centre  of 
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European  civilization  :-^It  is  otherwise  with  the  Americaos  of  the  cap- 
ital. Those  of  them  who  are  acquainted  with  French  or  English  litera- 
ture>  fall  easily  into  a  contrary  extreme,  and  have  a  still  more  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  mother-country  than  the  French  had,  at  a  time 
when  comuiunication  was  less  frequent  between  Spain  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  They  prefer  strangers  from  other  countries  to  the  Spaniards ; 
and  they  flatter  themselves  with  the  idea,  that  intellectual  cultivatidn 
has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  colonies,  than  in  the  Peninsula.''* 

The  public  opinion  being  thus  divided  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
ther-countryi  it  is  evident  that  if  the  first  class  lost  their  enthusiasm 
for  Spain,  they  might  easily  be  led  into  rebellion  by  that  more  en- 
lightened part  of  the  community,  who  despised  and  bated  her  gov- 
ernment. 

The  news  of  the  invasion  of  the  French,  together  with  that  of  the 
captivity  of  the  king,  and  the  resignations  of  Bayonne,  produced  a 
kind  of  stupor,  which  pervaded  the  whole  population  of  Spanish 
America  ;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  general  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  the  mother-country.  The  prevailmg  sentiments  were 
abhorrence  of  the  French,  and  desire  to  support  the  Spaniards 
against  their  tyranny  and  justice.  If  we  wanted  arguments  to 
confirm  the  correctness  of  Humboldt's  description,  we  should  find 
a  very  strong  one  in  the  confidence  with  which  the  Americans 
looked  for  a  speedy  and  successful  issue  to  the  Spanish  cause. 
If  there  were  any  who  doubted  of  that  success  tliey  were  to  be 
found  among  the  hi|;her  classes,  and  even  among  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities. Those  who,  according  to  Humboldt,  considered  Spain 
just  as  if  only  a  day  had  passed  smce  the  battle  of  Pavia,  hourly  ex- 

Srcted  to  hear  of  the  patriotic  armies  having  reached  Paris,  and  of 
uonaparte  being  a  prisoner  at  Madrid. 

Few  examples  can  be  found  of  such  an  attachment  between^ 
what  might  be  called,  two  nations,  as  that  which  was  evinced  by 
the  American  population  towards  the  mother-country.  Tlie  opin- 
ion in  favour  of  supporting  Spain  was  so  general  and  decided,  that 
not  a  single  voice  was  beard  from  the  discontented  Creoles,  who 
bad  been  long  meditating  a  revolution.  Had  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment acted  wisely,  the  French  invasion  would  have  strengthened 
the  ties  of  union  betweed  Spaia  and  her  colonies ;  and  what  force 
bad  at  first  established,  friendship,  gratitude  and  compassion  would 
have  sanctioned,  and  confirmed  for  centuries. 

The  news  of  the  general  insurrection  of  Spain  reached  Mexico 
on  the  £9th  of  July,  1808.  The  enthusiasm  which  it  had  produced 
was  still  in  full  force,  when  the  arrival  of  two  deputies  from  the 
Junta  of  Seville  was  announced,  who  were  come  to  claim  the 


*  Humboldt's  New-Spain.    Book  8.  e.  m 
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sovereign  comnuind  of  Spanish  America  for  that  corporatioii, 
which  bad  assumed  the  title  of  Supreme  Chibemative  Junta  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies.  Such  was  the  general  disposition  in  favour  of 
the  Peninsula,  that  it  appears  probable,  from  the  documents  before 
us,  that  the  Mexicans  would  have  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the 
Junta,  if,  during  the  deliberation  of  the  meeting  of  the  public  autbo* 
rities,  which  the  Viceroy  ha^  convened,  dispatches  had  not  arrived 
from  London,  in  which  the  deputies  of  the  Junta  of  Asturias  an* 
nounced  their  installation,  and  warned  the  Mexicans  expresslj 
against  the  pretension  of  the  Andalusian  Junta.  We  nuiy  easilj 
conceive  how  thb  declared  rivalship  must  have  affected  the  opinkm 
which  the  Mexicans  had  formed  of  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Re» 
volution. 

The  resignations  of  the  royal  family  produced  no  diminotioo 
of  American  loyalty.  The  acclamations  of  ^Ferdinand  the  Seventh' 
were  as  sincere  as  they  were  general :  but  the  blind  sybmissioa 
which  the  old  Spaniards  demanded  for  whoever .  called  himself  bis 
representative  in  the  peninsula,  was  not  so  readily  accorded.  lo 
Mexico,  (for  we  shall  give  the  precedence  to  the  history  of  the  rev- 
olution of  that  part  of  America,)  the  Cabildo,  or  town  corporation, 
had  stiggested  the  propriety  of  forming  a  Junta  which  should  gov- 
ern that  kingdom  in  the  name  of  the  captive  sovereign.  The 
Viceroy  appeared  inclined  to  the  measure,  and  the  old  Spaniards 
were  in  consequence  determined  to  depose  him.  Had  this  chief 
made  use  of  his  power,  and  ordered  to  the  capital  the  troops 
which,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  were  stationed  between 
Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  the  country  would  probably  have  been 
spared  the  horrors  which  are  now  laying  it  waste.  But  the  Vice- 
roy had  no  fixed  plan :  he  was  old,  and  wanted  vigour :  he  was 
besides  afraid  of  exciting  suspicions  against  his  loyalty,  and  had 
even  proposed  to  resign  his  authority. 

This  weakness  was  soon  perceived  by  the  Spaniards.  One  of 
the  wealthiest  merchants  among  them,  a  personal  enemy  of  the 
Viceroy,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy.  The  officers 
who  were  to  command  the  guard  on  the  appointed  day,  were  bri- 
bed; and  this  person,  followed  by  about  two  hundred  Spaniards, 
taken  from  the  shops  of  Mexico,  entered  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy 
at  midnight,  without  resistance,  and  seizing  him  and  his  lady,  com* 
mitted  the  latter  to  a  nunnery,  and  the  former  to  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition. 

rhe  Judiencia,  or  supreme  court  of  Justice^  had  secretly  sup- 
ported this  measure,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Viceroy  was  an- 
nounced to  the  public,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  taken  upon  themselves  to  nominate  a  new  viceroy.  Though 
no  disturbance  followed  this  act  of  violence,  the  creolet  wete  by 
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no  means  pleased  or  satisfied  with  it:  nat  that  thefbad  any  parti- 
cular fondness  for  the  deposed  Viceroy,  but  because  the  power 
which  the  Spaniards  were  assuming  was  now  become  intolerable  to 
them. 

When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  the  Penitisiila,  the  Central 
Junta  was  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  tranquil  slumber  at 
Seville,  during  which  the  French,  trembling  for  their  safety,  and 
hopeless  of  succour^  on  account  of  the  Austrian  war,  found  lei:iure 
to  recover  their  spirits,  and  recruit  their  armies.  On  hearing 
that  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  had  been  brought  a  prisoner  to  Spain 
upon  suspicion  of  treachery,  the  joy  of  the  Junta  was  unbounded. 
It  never  occurred  to  them  to  examine  the  grounds  of  accusation ; 
nor  did  they  once  condescend  to  reflect  how  greatly  the  ties  of  sub- 
ordination must  be  relaxed,  when  a  handful  of  persons,  under  no 
legitimate  authority,  could  force  the  seat  of  government,  and  seize 
thechief  magistrate  with  impunity.  The  Junta  was  weak,  and  of 
course  suspicious:  a  denunciation  therefore,  in  any  shape,  was 
welcome  to  them. 

Meanwhile  advices  of  the  ferment,  which  was  rapidly  spreading 
through  the  colonies,  arrived  by  every  packet.  The  declarations 
of  thdr  attachment  bad  been  sincere ;  but  some  time  had  now  elap- 
sed, and  as  die  first  impressions  of  sympathy  grew  fainter,  the  co- 
lonists began  to  reflect  upon  their  situation,  and  to  grow  weary  of 
the  protracted  hopes  of  that  amelioration  which  had  been  promised 
to  them  in  the  most  positive  terms.  The  Central  Junta  conceived 
that  the  repetition  of  these  promises  would  be  sufficient  to  lull  them^ 
again  into  apathy ;  and  a  pompous  proclamation  was  issued  in 
which  the  colonies  were  declared  equal  to  the  mother-country,  and 
the  Spanbh  Americans  told,  in  direct  terms,  that  *  they  belonged 
to  nobody;  and  that  they  were  masters  of  their  own  fate.' 

What  this  fate  would  have  been,  had  the  cause  of  Spain  been 
crowned  with  the  early  success  which  was  anticipated,  it  ia  need- 
less now  to  conjecture.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  Americans, 
we  must  say,  that  from  the  sentiments  which  they  constantly  mani- 
fested with  regard  to  Spain,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  would  have  continued  faithful  to  her,  if  the  unhappy  course 
of  events  m  the  Peninsula,  and  the  more  unhappy  system  of  the 
central  government  had  not  obliged  them  to  take  those  steps  which 
have  progressively  conducted  them  to  a  state  of  open  rebellion. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Spanish  Americans  had  heard 
of  the  victories  of  Baylen,  Valencia,  &c.  and  of  the  unprincipled 
invader  of  their  mother-country  being  driven  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered forces  behind  the  Ebro.  A  Supreme  Government  had  been 
created,  and  every  blessing  was  hoped  from  the  political  principles 
w^hich  its  members  had  ostensibly  adopted.     But  while  the  distance 
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of  the  scene  raised  the  expectations  of  the  Spanish  Americani  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  they  were  daily  expecting  to  hear  of  the  res^ 
toration  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  news  arrived  that  Buonaparte 
was  master  of  Madrid,  that  the  Central  Junta  had  with  difficulty 
escaped  to  Andalusia ;  that  several  generals  had  been  massacred 
by  their  troops  on  a  suspicion  of  disaffectien :  that  others,  among 
whom  was  Moria,  had  openly  betrayed  their  country;  and  that 
the  public  opinion  had  scarcely  any  one  in  whom  it  could  ven* 
ture  to  repose  the  slightest  confidence.  Though  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Americans  must  have  been  proportioned  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  their  hopes,  not  a  symptom  of  commotion  appeared  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Supplies  were  regularly 
dispatched  to  the  mother-country;  subscriptions  raised  among  all 
classes  of  people ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  their  loyalty  had  increased 
with  the  misfortunes  of  their  European  brethren.  These  misfor- 
tunes were  attributed  to  treason^  and  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish 
superiority  remained  unshaken. 

The  Austrian  war  restored  them  to  the  plenitude  of  their  first 
hopes,  and  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Talavera  came  in  time  to  con- 
firm them.  But,  alas !  this  was  but  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine — a 
long  period  of  gloom  Vapidly  followed : — the  Spanish  armies  com- 
pletely defeated ;  the  Juntas  of  Seville  and  Valencia  protesting 
against  the  Central  Government ;  the  brave  Romana  publishing  a 
manifesto,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Government  was 
declared  illegal !  All  this  regularly  dispatched,  and  carefully  spread 
through  the  colonies  by  the  discontented  parties  of  the  Peninsula, 
naturally  weakened  their  confidence,  and  gave  the  first  shock  to 
their  enthusiasm. 

The  decisive  blow  was  now  impending.  The  French  had  dis- 
persed the  whole  Spanish  army  at  Ocana,  and  nothing  could  stop 
them  in  their  way  to  Andalusia.  The  boasted  works  of  Sierra  Mo- 
rena  were  found  to  be  a  deception  on  the  people,  and  the  French 
entered  Seville  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  while  the  members  of  the 
Central  Junta,  dispersed,  and  insulted  in  their  flight,  could  scarcely 
escape  the  popular  fury.  These  men,  publicly  proclaimed  as 
traitors,  assembled  in  the  isle  of  Leon,  and  still  trembling  at  the 
death,  with  which  they  had  been*  threatened,  hastened  to  deposit 
their  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  regency,  chosen  by  themselves. 

A  government  thus  formed,  was  little  calculated  to  re-esta- 
blish the  confidence  ef  the  colonies:  so  conscious,  indeed,  were  the 
members  of  their  weakness,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  commu- 
nicate their  installation  to  them,  before  they  had  been  countenan- 
ced by  a  manifesto  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz ;  a  species  of  sup- 
port which,  while  it  onsured  tliem  the  attachment  of  the  Spanish 
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iMtom  19  the  t^doHies,  wis  cerdMi  to  produce  the  comeoipt  and 
•biiorreooeoftbereft  of  the  people.  * 

Tke  Special^  tbenaelves  mitt  have  foreseen  die  coMequeiices 
of  tkete  eyents.  Ceracei  vrat  the  first  movince  where  the  news  ar- 
Yived,  and  the  fiiat  also  to  efieet  a  revolution.  A  nonth  after^  the 
iBfiannatkNi  reached  Baenos  Ayses^  and  a  similar  e^'eat  took  place. 
The  femetitatioQ  now  beean  to  spread  through  the  aeuthem  conti- 
nent: the  alarm  of  the  cJd  Spaniards  was  general,  but  iostead  of 
iospirini^  them  with  a  spirit  of  moderatioay  it  seemed  to  embitter 
their  amnosities  agaiast  the  natives.  The  governor  of  the  province 
ef  Socorro,  in  the  kioffdom  of  Sta.  Fe,  or&red  the  militarjr  to  fire 
om  the  unarmed  peo|^  who  had  assmbled  to  p^ion  him.  An 
iofunense  multitude  flecked  from  the  neigfaboiirtog  counlry  to  re- 
venge this  act  of  cruelty :  the  governor  took  refnge  in  a  convent, 
wh^  be  was  surrounded  and  taken.  Another  insult  from  an  Eu- 
ropean had  a  similar  effect  in  dtccapital  of  Sta.  h'e.  Quito  becaoie 
a  aoeoe  of  carnage.  Carthagana  formed  a  Junta  which  dqirived  the 
governor  of  Us  command.  Lima  was  threatened  with  an  insnrreo- 
lion  ;  and  every  thing  aunouoced  Adt  a  general  explosion  was  at 
hand. 

That  dies^  oomlnolieos  were  the  effect  of  somegeneral  causes, 
and  not  of  partial  antrignes,  b  evident  from  the  simultaneous  aiK>ve- 
aMnts  in  provinces  whicfalutve  scarcely  any  cosnmunicatioo,  such  as 
the  Caracas  asid  Buenos  Ayres^  These  two  provinces  luiewnodiing 
of  mieh  other's  revofaitiott  tiM  some  months  after  it  was  effe€te£ 
Had  both  been  the  consequence  of  tiie  aame  pJan,  the  leadem  would 
not  have  failed  to  cheer  tb^e  public  expectation  with  the  hopes  at 
ieaatof  having  partners  in  their  eiiterprae. 

But  althoi^,  wbereter  the  insurroctien  brske  out,  the  mass  of  die 
Creole  popumtion  irad  eagerly  declaaed  in  its.lavouri  they  were  far 
from  snaending  a  total  sc|»ratioB  irom  the  mother^country.  The 
umtivesialleged  at  the  same  moment  in  the  most  distant  proi^ces, 
hear  aiu  extraordinary  mmibirity^  and  shew  that  they  were  the  genu^ 
loe  expresssen  of  the  public  opiaieo.  <  The  Suprone  Govcmmcsit 
of  the  {Peninsula  (they  sttd,)  has  been  declared  infamous  and  treack- 
erans:  the  memfaen  of  it  are  even  accused  by  the  people  of  Spain, 
of  hanng  betrayed  the  country  into  4he  hands  of  die  enemy.  Can 
we  then  trust  to  tliesuspicioiis  ofispring  of  such  a  corrupted  stock'? 
SkM  we  maitttU  ihey  obuse  lo  make  their  peace  with  Buonaparte, 
by  betraymg  «s  into  his  bands  i  It  vras  owing  to  our  decided  decer- 
miatttion  that  the  OYkrs  sent  from  Bayonne  by  the  French  ruler 
were  not  put  into  execution  bv  our  European  governors.  They 
'Wsre  then  ready  4o  submit  to  bis  treachery*  They  will  scarcely 
fas  less  so  Bow»  wlien  ibey  have  lost  all  hopes  of  socceeding  in  the 
Peninsda.    But  setting  aU  this  aside,  how  can  the  q>hemeral 
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gorenHBtolB  of  Spain  prelaod  to  nde.  us,  when  Aej  m€ 
maoifestly  incompetent  to  direct  the  people  imoi^  whom  thej 
dwell !  If  tbey  repretent.  FerdinAad  the  Seveotb,  let  them  exerciae 
their  power  over  those  who  have  elected  theni^ — we  will  do  the 
fame  hi  our  own  country — we  will  create  a  govemoieat  in  the  name 
of  our  bdoved  sovereign,  aad  that  we  will  ohey.  Our  brethren  of 
the  Peninsula  shall  have  our  aid|  oor  friendship,  and  our  good 
wishes/ 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  all  the  early  proclamations  of  tha  insurgents 
of  Spanish  America.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  con- 
tained the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  leaders;  but  they  evidently 
were  a  correct  statement  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  peofde. 
The  difleaence  of  opimon  which  dlvid«lthe  Creoles  with  respect 
to  the  mother»country,  and  which  we  have  noticed  from  Hum- 
boldt, was  certainly  the  cause  of  this  forbearance  in  the  cbie(s  of 
tho  revolution.  They  hated  the  Spanish  goverfunenti  and  wem 
for  the  most  part  ardent  and  enthosiaftic  admirers  of  die  raeta* 
pbyseeal  principles  of  liber^,  wiiicfa  they  had  imbibed  from  the 
Franeh  publipations;  but  tl^y  were  obliged  to  yi^ld  to  tiK  more 
general  opinion  of  their  countrymen,  who  were  heartily  attached  to 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  and  had  a  great  regard  for  Spain,  which 
the  misconduct  of  her  revolutionaiy  governments  had  only  weaken- 
ed, after  two  years  of  perpe^al  disappointmenl..  Inotead  of  fos- 
tenng  this  excellent  disposition,  the  Spanish  government  listened 
only  to  the  dictates  of  %iiounded  pride,  sad  adopted  every  measure 
that  was  calculated  tp  alienate  the  well  disposed,  and  strengths 
the  party  of  their  inveterate  enemies. 

The  first  step  of  the  Regency,  upon  hearing  of  the  occurrence 
of  Giracas,  was  to  dechure  their  proceedings  rebellious,  and  to 
blockade  their  ports.  The  declaration  itielf  vras  conceived  in  the 
most  violent  and  outrageous  temu ;  the  governors  of  the  surround- 
ing districts  were  ordered  to  stop  all  communication  with  the  in- 
smrgent  provinces^  and  to  intercqit  their  supplies.  The  effect  of 
that  unfeeling  and  insulting  decree  was  to  increase  the  contempt 
of  a  government  which,  whik  it  was  obliged  to  court  the  protection 
of  a  handful  of  merchants  in  the  Peninsula,  was  thundering  ven- 
geance against  two  millions  of  people,  who  had  the  Atkniic  be- 
tween tfa^  and  their  pretended  roasters.  In  fact,  the  r^ency  was 
the  mere  tool  of  the  dadiz  merchants,  and  the  orders — the  dictates 
of  their  alarmed  avariqe*  A  singular  fact,  which  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  state,  made  this  sufficiently  evident  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  Americans. 

So  strong  was  the  persuasion  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
Spanish  people,  that  the  news  of  the  dispernon  of  the  Central 
Jnnu  would  excite  commotions  in  America^  diat  the  regency,  in 
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BfAte  of  ittBhort  it|lited  policy foand  it  naoe8iirj.ta do tometfiifig 
in  favour  of  the  colonies,  which  might  reconcile  them  to  their  go- 
vemmenty  and  prescfrve  their  union  with  Speio.  The  measure  of  • 
granting  them  a  free  trade  was  proposed  bj  the  minister  of  the  Iftdiet. 
and  archntljr  seconded  by  his  under-secrelBry,  a  man  distinguished 
in  the  revolution  of  Spain  for  his  seal  mid  patriotism.  This  was  a 
few  dajs  afto  the  installation  of  the  regency,  when  the  new  govern-' 
nent,  though  timid  and  irresolute,  had  not  entirely  submitted  te  the 
^ke  of  the  mercantiie  Junta  of  Cadiz.  The  measure  was  put  in 
practice  after  the  pitiful,  intriguing  manner  of  the.  old  court.  The 
order  was  signed  by  the  minister  and  secretly  printed ;  prccaotions 
were  then  taken  to  send  it  with  the  same  secrecy  to  the  colonies^ 
df at  when  the  merchants  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  it  might  be 
too  late  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  transaction,  however,  transpired ; 
and  the  rage  of  the  mercantile  jtmta  knew  no  bounds.  The  re* 
gents  were  intimidated,  and  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  ofaargtog 
their  minister  and  his  under  secretary  widi  having  foiled  the  order. 
Both  of  them  were  arrested ;  a  couuter  order  was  issued,  and  the 
two  prisoners  were  then  set  at  liberty,  without  any  farther  inquiry. 

But  the  most  lamentable  part  of  the  American  revolution  w^s 
now  at  hand.  The  kingdom  of  Mexico  had  en|oyed  an  apparent 
tranquillity  since  the  conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  vice* 
roy.  The  Central  Junta  had  given  the  civil  command  of  that 
kingdom  to  the  archbishop,  who,  though  an  European  by  birth,  was 
beloved  by  the  Creoles  for  his  moderation.  The  Spaidsh  govern- 
ment had  happily  stumbled  on  one  good  measure ;  the  rest,  how- 
ever, were  calculated  to  increase  the  disaffection. 

Ilie  viceroy  had  bben  deposed  merely  because  he  appeared  fa- 
vourable  to  the  plan  of  erecting  a  junta  for  the  government  of 
Mexico,  when  Spain  was  without  a  supreme  powe^.  The  Spaniards 
of  the  capital,  who  had  defeated  this  plan  were  alremiy  become 
unpopular  from  the  intoxication  of  success ;  when  intelligence  ar* 
rived  that  the  Central  Junta  had  lambed  on  them  its  highest  ho« 
nours.  The  state  of  the  Creoles  became  intolerable  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  insults  which  they  had  borne,  their  frteod  the  archbi- 
shop was  removed  from  the  commapd;  and  the  high  court  of 
justice,  whom  they  cousickred  as  their  most  violent  enemies,  made 
temporal^  governors  of  the  kingdom,  tmtil  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy 
Venegas,  nominated  by  the  new  regency  of  Cadiz. 

Although  the  regular  forces  of  Mexico  had  checked  the  spirit 
of  insurrection,  th<Me  who  know  the  state  of  civilization  at  which 
that  kingdom  has  arrived,  and  which  puts  it,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  every  respect,  will 
easily  suppose  that  discontented  and  enterprising  individuals  could 
not  be  wanting,  who  w«hild;\vatch  every  opportunity  of  $hukling  off 
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the  Spaiurii  jok0.  I»fint,fev«iiiilof  tliii  dncriplm  iMieto  te 
fowd  mmoug  tbe  oulitary  aad  deigy,  wd  evm  aoMOg  dw  OMMhi 
of  New  SpMB.  The  wost  c—spicoow  wat «  ew<iy  wwef  tkt 
neine  of  Hid«i|ov  who  enjoyed  «  vekMbfo  bnog  »  Pebm»%eM>* 
siderable  Iowd  m  the  provmoeef  VaMadoIid  Meih—nn.  Hiddgi^. 
Mn^aonaof  no  velgerlidettU^aBdof  akttoiiriedgo  faraqKiioeta 
tint  of  the  clergy  of  NewSpnm;  tliit,«s  waecoounenly  thecaK^ 
IhmI  OKcked  anspieione  of  Us  ordwdoi^.  We  fmA  thntln^  bid 
been  reused  to  dM  LH|iiiiitioiiy  bot  had  the  good  faaluBe  or  the 
art  to  remove  their  jealentjr^  He  bad  iboreiigfaly  ^pdned  die  aC» 
fectkms  of  the  Jbdi«M>  whom  be  had  taken  gaeat  {Mttna  to  e«li|^ 
en..  Several  maonfiMStoriea  bad  risen  by  bia  oare,  andbe  hmk eoQ» 
eatabbihed  a  foondry  of  oannon,  allegiiig  the  imaBeiiaa  ndaantago 
which  might  accme  to  the  crown  from  it,  there  being  aomo  ridi 
copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bis  paridi. 

When  the  Viceroy  was  deposed  by  the  Spaniards  of  Me»co,  the 
troops  constantiy  stationed,  in  tiaMs  of  war,  between- thatr  capital 
and  Vera  Crua,  to  prevent  any  attempt  whieb  onr  cmi»rs  ndgfat 
make  on  that  coast,  were  ordered  mto  the  interior.  The  regiment 
of  cavalry  de  la  Reyna  was  sent  to  San  Miguel  el  Gfandn,  »po- 
pnlons  town  m  the  vicinity  of  Dolores.  Three  captaina  oi  the 
names  of  AUendei  Aldania)  and  Abasolo^  wbo  served  indiat  ragK 
menty  wero  natives  of  the  place,  and  friends  of  the  vicar  Hidalgo^ 
whom  they  readily  joined.  Their  activity  was  extmontinary  in 
disseminating  discontent,  and  ponrtvaynig,  widi  the  darkest  colours^ 
whatever  tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  Ibe  natives,  ta  tba  adnal 
circumstances  of  Spain. 

Allende  was  sent  to  Querstaro,  one  of  ^  most  considernble 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Menico,  where  he  recruited  a  Hf^  tmm^^ 
ber  of  partizans.  The  Spaniards  perceived  that  sometfaiiq^  vraa  in 
a^ntion  among;  the  Creoles,  and  their  suspicions  fbll  ugoa  the 
magror  or  corregidor  of  the  town.  Infermirtion  was  sent  to  aome 
of  the  Acnerdo,  or  corporation,  which  vras,  at  thai  tuae,  split 
into  two  parties.  Those  who  received  it  concealed  it  irom  tbe> 
rest,  and  privately  advised  the  Spaniards  of  Queretaro  to  act,  with 
respect  to  the  corregidor,  as  those  of  the  capital  bad  with  fkm 
viceroy*  The  corregidor  was  acoordinglj  smed  and  sent  to  Mm»^ 
CO.  This  second  instance  of  insubordimtion^  and  contempt  of  the 
law — thb  tramping  upon  all  authority  in  tba  person  of  a  mBgi»» 
trate  who  proved  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  htm, 
furnished  a  new  pretence  to  the  chieA  of  t)M  insurrection  for  instil- 
gating  the  Creoles  against  that  handfol  of  Spaniards  wbotconsiderad 
themselves  superior  to  all  estnUisbed  autbovity. 

Venegas  was  now  arrived  at  Vera  Omz,  and  tbe  report  of  bis 
tein|^  new  honours  lor  the  enemiee  of  tbe  lale  vieeroj^  Ylurri* 
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§fnjf  iniiTud  lltt  nbok  ereolff  fopdtAm.  Hiddgo  ind  h»  m* 
sociateSy  ladigDant  aft  Ikk  froak  oulriga>  and  draaduig  tba  diacavafy 
(rf  tbeir  plaoy  detanninBd  ta  hattan  ita  eaacMtkiik  On  the  J7tk  of 
Saptaasbar^  I8i0,  die  ?ic8r  aiinnihfad  tba  Indkaa  (q  a  aaraoiH  tba 
drtft  o^  Mdikb  was  to  point  aat  the  tjiaoay  of  the  Enropaam,  the 
Hala  to  wUchAa  trcacfaary  ^  die  Spannoda  had  baoogbttha  Pe* 
niiiBuIayaiid  the  danger  of  being  delivered  «p  to  iba  Reaefa  or  the 
EiH^itbf  who  would  asaufedl)^  extiffale  the  balyeatbalte  aaligioit 

Nctbnig  codU  nore  atronglj  aSact  tba  mindi  of  the  poor  In* 
Aans.  Ignonmce  ia  a  tail  where  lupanlition  striltea  daa|^;  and 
the  abowj  rttea  ofcatboKfitan,  tngetbet  with  the  viiiUe  atytli  of 
ita  ftonbipi  baaa  ao  coaqJelelj  aaonrad  tb^  affecCioai  of  the  Aae* 
rican  Indiaaa,  that  thejF  aubaait  to  be  ioapbeitly  governed  at  the  nod 
of  a  pciast  Hidalgo  ended  bis  diaoaarse  wUh  caUang  bit  Indiana 
to  amt ;  and  to  armt  they  flew  with  ineredibla  ftiry*    AHende  ap* 

rnadattbesideof  Hidalgo,  and  thagr  led  the  aftob  to  the  town  of 
Migoal  el  Grande,  where  the  houtet  of  the  Spaniards  were  nil« 
laged.  No  aooner  wat  the  insurrection  at  Dolorat  known,  than 
tbe  aMat  of  the  kAabitantt  of  tba  extentive  lungdom  of  Medioacan 
aaknowladged  dM  authority  of  Hidalgo.  Tiuea  rcgimeatt  of 
vaterans  j^nad  his  standard,  the  towns  ^SalaonuKa  and  VaUada* 
Kd  fell  into  Ina  hands.  Wherever  he  appearad,  crowda  of  Indtana 
flodcad  to  his  arnqr.  Tiia  wealthy  town  of  GtianaxeUi,  in  the 
vieinity  of  which  laj  the  richett  mine  of  Meiico,  suppliad  him 
with  fere  aaiHions  of  dollars.  The  insingents  poaaessed  every  tiMBg 
bait  discipline  and  good  leaders. 

Meanwhile  Venegas,  who  had  now  taken  possession  of  Ids  ctei^ 
BMod  at  Mexico,  was  net  wanting  to  himself*  He  seotirad  die 
town  of  Qneretaro,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  Mexico* 
He  awed  into  submission  the  Creoles  of  tbe  capital  by  forming  a 
camp  with  bia  troops  without  tbe  walls*  Tbe  governors  9i  8t.  Lois 
Potosi,  and  Guadalanra  armed  the  nnlttta  of  the  country;  and 
even  the  wetkby  Creoles  of  the  principal  towns  supported  the 
t  of  die  Spaniards  in  order  to  avoid  auspicion. 


Tbe  inaorgcsHs,  instead  of  foiling  immediately  o|kni  Mexico. 
■    dtoVaUadc •  - 


ralladdid,  which  they  entered  on  the  dOtb  of  October, 
aaaidst  tbe  shoots  of  the  Indiao  and  creole  popoUtion.  Tbe 
gpeatesi  asarkaof  honour  were  bestowed  upon  Hidalgo  by  tbe  cor- 
poantiona  of  the  town,  and  a  miUion  and  half  of  dollars  were  emptied 
into  bb  military  chest  from  the  royal  treasury.  Two  regiments  of 
vataraQ  cavalry  joined  him  at  this  place.  ^Ihe  province  of  Guada* 
boara  and  tbe  etiy  of  Zacalecas  u'ore  also  at  his  devotiou.  His  army 
being  now  extremely  large,  he  flattered  liiinself  that  the  viceroy 
wooM  not  baaard  an  action,  and  that  the  cnpiuil  contained  Kuch 
a  onmber  of  disafibcted^  aa  wouU  oblige  bim  ta  sutreodar  it  at 
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•ooo  ai  the  insurgeDtt  came  ia  8i|^t    In  this  belief  he  nardied  to 
Toluca,  while  the  troops  of  the  vicevoy  fell  back  on  I^enna« 

While  Hidalgo  was  adfancing  towards  Meacaooy  another  corps 
pushed  throagh  Ajusco  to  Cuemabacay  to  take  poesessioa  of  the 
ndgbbouriog  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  fluua 
body  of  the  vice-rojal  troops  had  gone  too  iar  to  the  norths  and 
nothing  was  known  of  it  io  the  capital. 

Mexico  was  in  imminent  danger.  The  populace  and  a  coosi* 
derable  part  of  die  higher  classes  hated  the  Spaniards.  Veoc^gaa 
had  buta  handful  of  menon  whom  he  could  rely.  In  this  critica] 
moment  be  resorted  to  an  expedieot  wUeh,  however  ridiculous  it 
may  appear  in  our  eyes*  was  assuredly  the  only  tfaing^tbat  saved 
him.  He  applied  to  the  archbishop  sod  the  Inquisition  for  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  agMnst  Hidalgo,  and  all  his  troops  and 
abetters.  The  Mexicans  were  struck  with  terror;  and  the  whole 
town  remained  quiet  as  if  every  inhabitant  had  been  put  in  shao- 
kles. 

But  the  dreadful  sentence  made  no  impression  in  the  insui;|petit 
camp,  where  Hidalago,  himself  a  priest,  easily  persuaded  his  In<&* 
ans  that  the  excommunication  would  fUl  upon  the  arohbtsfaopi. 
The  army  had  now  advanced  to  the  mount  of  las  Grmes,  a  few 
miles  from  Mexico,  where  a  division  of  the  Spanish  troops  de- 
fended the  pass.  The  insurgents  dispersed  them  without  difficulty 
and  presented  themselves  before  the  copital.  But  Hidalgo  wanted 
decisioQ.  He  summoned  the  town  when  he  should  havo  stormed 
it.  The  summons  was  answered  with  contempt,  and  the  next 
momiitg  his  troops  were  seen  retiring  without  any  farther  effiMt. 

Hidalgo's  natural  moderation  and  horror  of  bloodshed  were  re- 
ported to  be  the  causes  of  this  apparent  timidity.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  alleviated  the  erils  of  war  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  be 
sometimes  ordered  the  artillery  to  fire  upon  his  troops,  when  he 
had  no  other  means  to  prevent  pilUge  and  devastation.  His  sum- 
mons to  the  viceroy  is  said  to  have  been  very  moderate ;  for  he  de- 
clared that  his  only  desire  was  to  see  a  junta  established  for  the 
government  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  send 
immediate  supplies  of  money  to  the  Peninsula.  That  Hidalgo's 
proposals  were  calculated  ^o  conciliate  the  public  iqiinion,  we  are 
at  liberty  to  conjecture  from  the  care  which  the  Viceroy  empJkqred 
to  conceal  them  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  The  true  cause 
of  Hidalgo's  retreat,  however,  was  the  information  he  Deceived  of 
the  advantages  which  the  main  corps  of  the  vice^royal  troops  had 
gained  in  his  rear.  General  Caliejas,  who  commanded  them,  had 
taken  the  town  of  Dolores  where  the  revolution  began,  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  inhabitants.  Hidalgo  wanted  skill  to  secure  bis  re- 
treaty  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards;  and  he  was  now. 
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oblteed  to  till  back  io  confimon.  Caliejas  met  the  iDsargents  at 
Aculco^  and  coinpletdy  defeated  them.  He  then  directed  hk 
march  to  Ghianaxaato^  which  he  entered  oo  the  25th  of  Notember, 
taking  a  dreadful  revenge  on  the  inhalHtaots.  Another  corps  of 
Spaniards,  under  General  Cmz,  entered  the  town  of  Impurato^ 
repeating  the  same  cruelties  and  horrors. 

The  catastrophe  of  Hidalgo  was  now  at  hand.  He  had  just 
reached  the  Provineiaft  Intemas  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces'^ 
which  still  followed  his  fortunes,  when  the  governor  of  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  offered  him  his  alliance.  Hidalgo  and  his  com- 
panions trusted  to  bis  faith,  and  ineautioinly  presented  tbeioselvel 
for  a  conference^  when  they  were  s^zed,  and  immediately  put  to 
death,  as  if  the  Spaniards  were  afraid  of  having  them  rescued  out  ef 
their  bailid». 

The  insurrection  however  was  fiar  from  b«ng  terminated  by  the 
death  of  its  authors.  The  whole  creoie  and  Indian  popuknidn  had 
now  risen  and  formed  detached  corps  in  every  part  of  the  kingdenu 
The  system  of  guesrillaa  has  been  adopted  by  the  M^ican  in^ 
surgents,  who  io^rove  every  liour  in  boMness  and  dexterity. 
There  are  oven  large  organized  corps  commanded  by  more  skilfbl 
leaders  than  Hidalgo.  One  Rayon,  a  lawyer,  had  esubiished  an 
insurgent  govemoEient  at  Zitaquaro.  When  that  town  was  in  dan«> 
ger  of  falling  into  tbef  Viceroy's  Jumds,  Rayenand  his  partisans  made 
good  their  escape,  and  joined  aaoifaer  numerous  band  of  insurgents 
under  the  priest,  Morelos.  This  chief  has  lately  obtained  eon* 
siderable  advantages  : — but  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  trace 
the  actual  state  of  the  country  from  the  confused  and  partial  ac« 
counts  of  the  Viceroy,  the  only  oflkial  information  which  is  allowed 
to  reach  Europe*  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  according  to  the  last  let- 
ters from  Mexico,  all  the  roads  from  the  interior  vrere  occupied 
within  a  few  days  march  of  the  capital,  the  fate  of  which  depended 
on  the  resistance  of  an  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  which,  as  its 
losses  could  not  be  supplied,  must  finally  perish  by  the  effects  of 
its  own  victories*  Trade  was  «t  a  stand;  and  the  mines  were  to- 
talfy  abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  an  instti^ent 
chief  had  been  working  for  eight  or  ten  months,  and  with  the  pro- 
duce of  which  be  had  beto  able  to  support  Us  army.  Several  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank  bkA  quitted  the  city,  and  gone  over  to  the 
insurgents;  from  which  it  was  naturally  concluded  that  the  chances 
of  ultimate  success  began  to  appear  in  their  favour. 

We  could  not  avoid  some  mffusioa  in  treating  of  the  most  im* 
portent  and  bloody  revolutiott  of  Spanish  America.     Few  words 
will  suffice  for  the  rest. 
The  insurgents  of  Caracas  were  divided  into  two  parties :  those 
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%lio  tvithtd  td  acbiawledge  FetdUMtid  tke  Yltth  for  ^diAr  U 
and  to|^oveni  ihtnsdlvet  1^  Ae  SpMmb  hmsy  under  dw  snnpi 
ofanatiomlcMgreit;  Mkltbofleiriib^aeiiiatedbyadceidedkirtMi 
oftheSpaoiiidi^aiiddiit  «lni|Egenled  ideM  of  liberty  iNdiick  tlqr 
bad  wcmAnd  from  tte  FiMsk  repiiblieaaB,  irere  determaned  «> 
make  Venezuela  an  bdepende^t  state^  a  truly  demoeratic  repub- 
lic. Tbe  anodeme  iparty  waseopportad  atfint  by  paUic opkiKm^ 
wUoby  as  we  have  alteady  obatrved^  was  Aivowndde  ta  tbe  mocberk 
country :  bat  tbe  iU«judged  aMempto  of  the  Spaoiib  comaiisttoder 
at  Puerto  Rtco^  to  oiteitbrow  ike  jcvoltftionaiy  govennneDt,  "vmi 
to  suppett  tbe  refractory  toams  <rf  Coro  aad  Maraoaybo  a^ 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  pt^omee,  bad  tbe  worst  possible 


Tbeiusuqpsols^  wbo  urere  wkbtet  anlilaiy  laaderSi  bad  been  de^ 
feated  by  tbose  of  Goro,  wbeu  General  MinAida,  wbo  bad  faas* 
tened  to  Caracas  on  beamg  of  tbe  rerolotion,  anived  at  La  €bni- 
ra.  His  ambition  was  so  miicb  dreaded  by  die  majority  of  As 
Junta,  tbat  orders  bad  been  issued  to  prevent  bis  tending  in  bis  na* 
live  couniiy ;  but  cbcuosstanoes  were  now  duragedi  imd  fail  paN 
tizans  inainiialedtbat  be  Was  tbe  only  person  under  wboee  gnidimec 
tbey  couM  look  for  victory*  Miranda  bebaved  at  £fst  wkb  gaeit 
moderalM^and  waited  unlil  d^  meetkil;  of  dw  gcneid  coograa^ 
to  which  be  contrived  io  get  bimsclf  eleesed  by  one^tte  most 
ansjgnifioantviliageaof  tbepravsnee.  TkemMonty  pny#ad«olft 
composed  of  sepoblicans;  andflnr  sittnigsbad  ftikenpfaiee  wboi 
they  deaiansd  tbemsebes  ab^klsitf  independont,  and  consotaM 
nfeTemmisnt  wUcb  dwy  culled^  Umhd  Fr&oimtm  of  Ttw^ 
miela.  All  tbeb  paaeeednigs  from  tbat  peivodare  ^ged  witb  t 
Jacobinical  bne.  A  dodaration  dT  tbe  Itithtttf  Man  Was  issned 
as  the  basis  of  tbe  new  political  fribric,  and  tbe  poopk  weM  tailed 
on  to  be  judges  of  die  conduct  of  tbeir  gOvmnMrtt)  wWe  -A* 
gaols  were  crowded  with  persons  merely  suspected  of  beiagdiaii^ 
fisc^ed,  and  tbe  bends  of  many  of  tbe  eitiaens,  stuck  upon  poles  be* 
lore  tbe  gales  of  tbe  c^,  stood  us  a  comment  ^  which  m^trfuoi*- 
date  The  Rig/Ui  of  Mm  to  tbe  unwafy.  Scarce^  had  tboi^ 
horrors  begun  to  subside^  and  tbe  goverameot  to  bo  more  setddl 
after  the  wbjugatiott  of  tbe  refrn^ory  town  of  Valencia  by  tbe 
troops  of  Minioda»  when  a  most  dreadful  earthquake  reducied  tbe 
capital  to  ruins*  La  Qualm  met  with  the  same  fiite.  But  tbe 
congress,  trfiter  tbe  publioauon  of  a  oonstittttion  in  which  \hef  ^erf 
nearly  copied  that  of  die  United  States,  issued  m  decme  kft  chaiq;tng 
dieir  residence  to  Vriencia,  which  tbey  appointed  to  be  tbe  federal 
town.  Tbus^  it  seems,  they  have  escaped  the  calamity  which  de* 
stroyed  so  many  thousands  of  their  fellow-titizens.  What  eftct 
this  extraordinary  catastrophe  may  have  upon  tbe  snperstitiouB 
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people  of  South  America,  who,  from  its  peculiar  circamstanccs,* 
will  easily  belieire  it  a  visible  sign  of  the  Krath  of  heaven,  and  i  n 
what  degree  it  may  cheek  the  progress  6f  the  system  of  hidepen- 
dence,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  It  seems  proliable,  however,  that 
the  a^vful  impression  which  it  must  have  left  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  will  eventually  lead  to  some  rational  plan  of  conciliation 
with  the  mother -country. 

The  province  of  Cartagena  has  foUovtred  the  plan  laid  down  by 
Caracas,  We  have  before  us  their  act  of  absolute  independence, 
published  on  the  llth  of  November,  181 1.  Of  the  present  state 
of  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe  our  information  is  scanty  and  obscure. 
It  seems  that,  although  they  have  declared  themselves  absolutely 
independent  of  the  Spanish  government  at  Cadiz,  they  acknowledge 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  as  their  kmg.  Quite  and  Chile  are  in  a 
similar  state. 

The  contest  between  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Monte  Video  has  been  attended  with  various  success. 
The  first  attempt  to  raise  an  army  at  Cordoba  against  the  insur- 
gents proved  fatal  to  the  gallant  Linniers,  who  had  undertaken  to 
coo^mand  it.  He  was  deserted  by  his  raw  and  undisciplined  troops, 
as  soon  as  the  insurgents  appeared  before  the  town.  Abandoned 
by 'his  friends,  he  ^deavoured  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy; 
but  was  overtaken  and  cruelly  put  to  death  by  those  whom  he  had 
formerly  defended.  Another  victory  of  the  insurgents  at  Zui- 
pacha  extended  their  dominion  over  a  considerable  part  of  Peru. 
It  was  their  intention  to  proceed  to  Lima,  in  the  hopes  of  promot- 
ing the  insurrection  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  were 
well  disposed ;  but  the  viceroy  found  time  to  collect  a  powerful 
army,  and  the  insurgent  forces  were  completely  dispersed  at  Qua- 
qui^  in  August,  1811.  This  reverse,  together  with  the  entrance  of 
the  Portugueze  troops  into  the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  favour 
of  Montevideo,  produced  a  new  revolution  in  the  capital,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Junta  was  obliged  to  create  a  government, 
composed  of  five  members,  who  wer^^  to^  exercise  the  supreme 
power  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  One  of  these  goes 
out  of  office  every  six  months,  and  the  successor  is  nominated  by 
a  conservative  Junta  composed  of  deputies  from  the  different 
towns.     By  the  influence  of  this  new  government  an  armbtice  was 


•  The  revolutioQ  broke  out  at  Caracas  early  in  the  afternoon  of  a  Manndj  Thurs- 
day, one  of  the  moat  aolemn  featiraU  in  CathoUo  eoaotriea ;  and  the  earthquake  took 
l»lmee  on  the  •ame  icstival  and  at  the  same  hour,  this  year.  Caracas  was  the  first 
town  of  Spanish  Ameiioa  which  effected  a  revolutitm,  and  the  first  which  declared 
itself  indepetideat.  ^ 
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t^Ded  with  Montevideo  oa  the  detli  of  October,  it  wm,  horn- 
ever,  of  every  short  daratioo.  The  commander  of  Montevideo  vi^aa 
not  inclined  to  send  awaj  the  Portugueze ;  and  the  epvemmeal  of 
Buenos  Ayres  refused  to  withdraw  its  army  while  they  remained^ 
An  en^gement  took  (dace  between  the  Portugueze  and  the  iosaiv 
gents,  m  which  the  latter  seem  to  liave  been  successful.  The  go- 
vernor of  Montevideo  bombarded  the  town  with  litde  effect ;  and 
both  parties  are  now  more  violent  than  ever,  each  accu^i^  the 
other  of  being  the  aggressor. 

This  impartial,  but  cursory  sketch,  which  is  all  that  our  limits  will 
allow,  .may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  revolution  in  Spanish  America.  He  most 
have  observed  that  the  creoIe  population,  with  fe^  exceptions,  was 
cordially  attached  to  the  moiher-country  ;  that  the  habits  of  respect 
and  veneration  for  Spain  which  they  inherited  from  their  ancealon, 
made  them  patiently  submit  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  though  they  were  not  blind  to  its  injustice ;  that  for  these 
habits,  which  the  dispersion  of  the  old  court  of  Madrid  materi- 
ally deranged,  were  substituted  sympathy  and  compassion  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  ;  but  tliat  the  defeats  and  misfortunea  of 
the  revolutionary  governments  of  Spain,  together  with  the  snspicions 
of  treachery,  of  which  they  were  generally  accused^  gcadiially 
abated  the  enthunasm ;  and  it  must  naturally  have  occurred^  that 
nothing  but  a  system  of  justice  and  liberality  could  rekindle  their 
affection,  and  preserve  their  friendriiip  with  the  mother*country 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  Central  Junta,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
French  into  Andalusia. 

The  weak  and  short-sighted  politicians  who  influenced  the  first 
regency  thought  otherwise ;  and  treated  the  American  revolution 
with  a  degree  of  severity  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  passion 
rather  than  justice,  and  exasperated  the  complaint  that  prudence 
might  have  mitigated  or  removed.  A  declaration  of  war  from  a 
distant,  unsettled,  and  new-born  government,  whose  titles  to  com- 
mand were  grounded  upon  mere  necessity,  must  iuive  greatly  in- 
creased the  dissatisfaction  which  the  preceding  events  had  excited. 

The  Cortes  might  have  recalled  the  colonies  to  their  firbt  senti- 
ments. The  veneration  which  that  ancient,  and  almost  sacred 
name  insured  to  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  nation;  theaddi* 
tional  interest  derived  frbm  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Spa- 
nish people  were  about  to  be  reinstated  in  their  old  and  constitn- 
tional  privileges,  made  them  the  absolute  masters  of  the  general 
opinion  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish  possessions  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  were  assembled  in  the  very  focus  of  hostility 
against  America,  and  this  clicum^itance  placed  their  members  ia  an 
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•awkward  dilemma.  Anxioiis  for  popularity^,  tfaej  had  to  chooae  be- 
tween the  applause  of  the  people  of  Cadiz^  aod  that  whicb^  though 
repeated  by  millioii3,  would  but  lale  and  faintly  be  echoed  from 
bcrjrond  die  seas.  The  Cortes  took  the  natural  course  of  human 
weakness — present  grat^cations  outweighed  the  dread  of  distant 
^vils^  and  the  mercantile  interest  prevailed. 

No  sacrifice  of  importance  was  required  to  check  the  disaffection 
which  was  rapidly  spreading  through  the  colonies.  A  frank  and 
liberal  disapprobation  of  the  angry  measures  of  the  regency  would 
Intve  produced  an  instant  and  favourable  change.  But  so  strong 
was  the  influence  which  biassed  the  Cortes  upon  this  subject^  that 
notwithstanding  the  signs  of  displeasure  with  which  dieregeucy  had 
been  dismissed^  its  conduct  towards  America  was  approved  and 
followed.  The  war  was  continued  against  those  provinces,  which 
tiK>tigh  sworn  subjects  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  the  regency  had 
not  hesitated  to  declare  rebels. 

^  This  injudicious  policy,  less  the  effect  of  conviction,  than  of  ac- 
cidental influence,  placed  the  Cortes  in  a  singuUr  situation  with 
respect  to  the  theoretical  principles  which  diey  were  about  to  pro- 
fltolgate  as  the  basis  of  their  proceedings.  Instead  of  deriv* 
ing  their  power  from  the  kii^,  as  all  the  other  Spanish  govern* 
ments  had  done  during  the  revolution,  they  formally  declared,  that 
the  only  source  and  fountain  of  their  authority  was — the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  Such  a  principle  oitce  established,  the  rest  be- 
comes a  matter  of  arithmetical  calculation.  The  American  Spa- 
niards had  been  always  acknowledged  by  die  laws  as  an  integral 
part  of  tlie  Spanish  people;  the  Cortes  had  confirmed  them  in  that 
right,  and  they  naturally  expected  to  have  their  share  in  the  throne 
ass^ed  by  the  Ruk  of  Three.  But  the  Cortes  were  not  so  cor- 
rect in  arithmetic  as  they  appeared  to  be  in  metaphysics;  and 
wbile  the  European  part  of  the  sovereign  was  composed  of  more 
tfian  one  hundred  members,  the  American  was  reduced  to  twenty- 
four,  it  was  scarcely  to  i>e  expected  that  a  body  so  philosophi- 
cally constituted  shoind  require  the  allegiance  of  the  American  pro* 
tinces,  as  a  previous  and  indbpensable  step  to  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. True  it  is,  that  the  Americans  were  told  anew,  diat  they 
were  equal  in  bights  to  the  old  Spaniards ;  but  those  rights,  how- 
ever natural  and  inherent,  they  were  not  to  enjoy  until  the  Spanish 
Cortes  had  formed  a  constitution  in  which  their  share  in  the  sove- 
re^ty  would  be  fixed. 

This  was,  certainly,  affording  very  strong  arms  to  the  Theorists 
of  Spanish  America.  The  Cortes  were  attacked  with  their  own 
ailments  in  an  unanswerable  manner,  and  their  iniustice  towards 
the  colonies  was  made  palpable  in  the  addresses  and  proclamations 
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which  the  new  govcmm«its  spreiul  among  tlie  people*  Sudi  is 
the  danger  of  abandoning  tlie  practical  paths  of  wisdom^  and  makiDg 
abstract  and  general  truiaou  the  ground  work  of  a  system  of  go* 
vemroent  I  The  Cortea,  we  are  aoriy  to  observe^  have  thown  a  do*. 
cided  taste  for  these  philosophical  speculoiions-^aod  the  save^ 
reignty  of  the  people^  which  tbe>  have  consecrated  into  a  polilical 
cr^^  in  order  to  build  upon  it  |be  whole  edifice  of  the  new  Spa- 
nish constitution,  maj,  one  day»  prove  the  ruin  of  the  intemal  li* 
berty  of  Spain^aa  it  has  already  dissolved  that  bond  of  affiectiooate 
loyalty  which  preserved  the  tmion  between  her  and  her  Aioericaa 
possessions. 

Had  the  leaders  of  the  American  revolution  succeeded  io  kk 
spiring  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  integrity, 
nothing  could  liave  induced  a  native  of  those  countries  to  adhere  to 
the  govemment  of  the  Peninsula,  except  personal  views  and  con- 
nexionsi  or  a  sentiment  of  the  most  heroic  generosity ;  fortuoalelyy 
however,  for  Spain,  the  revolutionary  governments  which  have  hi- 
therto appeared  in  lier  colonies,  present  but  an  indifierent  prospect, 
of  happiness  to  their  country.  The  moderate  and  prudent  first 
Junta  of  Caracas  has  been  succeeded  by  a  turbulent  Congre^ 
completely  swayed  by  Miranda  and  his  violeut  and  ambitious  parti- 
zana  :  their  steps  have  been  marked  with  bloodshed  and  ofpvesaiou, 
ever  since  the  declaration  of  their  independence.  A  Jacobin  <^ttb^ 
under  the  title  of  Sociedad  Patriolica,  has  been  estabUahed^  it 
seams  to  be  composed  of  hot-brained  philosophists^  who  dispose  of 
the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens  according  to  the  code  of  liberty 
which  inundated  France  with  blood,  and  prepared  the  greuiKl  bn 
the  growth  of  the  present  military  despotism* 

Buenos  Ayrea  seems  to  tiave  suffered  considerably  tmdcr  the 
away  of  the  faction  which  has  been  lately  defeated*  The  Jimta 
waa  divided  into  two  parties,  the  most  violent  of  which  took  the 
lead  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  disg^nced  itaelf  by  muider 
and  rapine  : — the  first,  in  the  execution  of  linniera;  the  aecond^  in 
the  expedition  which  was  sent  to  conquer  Polosi,  aid  revoluteoiae 
Lima,  under  the  direction  of  if  lawyer,  who,  in  imitatioD  of  the 
National  Assembly,  was  to  represent  the  Junta,  at  the  head  of  lbs 
army* 

Thua  the  conduct  of  the  two  principal  governments  which  the  re- 
volution has  produced,  (for  the  insurgcnta  of  Mexico  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  exercise  any  political  power,)  must  have  materially 
checked  the  euthusiasm  with  which  the  American  popuhitioo  wel- 
comed the  prospect  of  emancipation.  Bom  imder  a  deapotic  go- 
vernment, and  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  take  Uttie  or  bo 
concern  in  political  questions,  the  mass  of  the  Creole  proprietors 
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mmi  consider  Uiem»elve»  as  phced  betweesi  two  evils^  tbe  Spaidsh 
and  die  revolutionary  governments.  Tbe  unsettled  state  of  their 
country^  and  tlie  horrors  of  a  civil  war>  in  tihich  the  IndiaDs  and 
people  of  colour  are  likely  to  be  let  loose  upon  them,  must  pain- 
fully agitate  tbe  bosoms  oif  a  people  who  have  bitherio  sacrificed 
every  &ing  to  tbeir  quiet  and  iodcJent  habits* 

It  is  upon  the  influence  and  support  of  this  part  of  tbe  Spanish 
American  people,  that  the  hopes  of  an  accomoAodation  with  the 
mother  country  must  rest.  Commissieoers  have  been  named  by 
our  govemmeBty  for  tbe  purpose  of  pae^cation,  a  step  whii^h  we 
cannot  but  cordially  applaud*  We  only  regret  to  see  their  deten- 
tion at  Cadiz,  when,  in  oiur  opinion,  the  evil  which  they  are  des- 
tined to  remedy,  is  becoming  every  instant  more  dsogerous  and 
incurable.  That  our  commissioners  will  be  received  with  open 
arms  by  a  great  part  of  the  creole  population,  who  are  at  this  mo- 
roent  trembling  between  tbe  dread  of  American  democracy,  and  of 
Spanish  revenge,  we  confidently  hope  and  expect.  But  we  would 
entreat  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  facilitate  tbeir  arrival, 
to  eonaider,  that  the  influence  and  numbers  of  this  party  are  natu- 
rally decreasing  apace.  Feeble,  indeed,  both  must  already  be  at 
Mexico,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  constant  eflfects  of  cruelty  and 
revenge  in  civil  wars.  We  know  indeed  from  undoubted  authority, 
that  all  the  horrors  which  disgraced  tbe  conquest  of  that  empire, 
are,  in  our  days,  literally  repeated.  Tlie  progress  of  the  viceroyal 
troops^  b  malted  with  devastation  and  blood,  and  the  forces  which 
were  lately  sent  thither  by  tbe  Cortes^  threaten  to  confirm  the 
hatred  of  tbe  Americans,  by  ongmeuting  tbe  number  of  victims 
already  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  and  fury  of  the  contemUng 
parties. 

In  those  parts  of  America  where  Uie  revolutionises  have  met 
with  less  opposiliaii,  two  evils  may  be  feared  from  the  continuation 
of  hostilities-— French  ii^uence — and  a  desUuctive  anarchy.  That 
the  former  is  not  an  imaginary  dai^er,  we  could  prove  by  authentic 
doeumettts,  if  there  %vereaiiy  oneso^^norant  of  the  activity  of  French 
intrigue  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  fact.  The  first  attempt 
of  tiM  French  Usurper,  was  to  preserve  the  possesions  annexed  to 
tbe  crown  of  Spain.  Since,  however,  he  has  seen  the  iaspossibiliiy 
of  securing  it  for  his  brother,  and  discovered  that  the  hatred  of  the 
American  Spaniards  was  no  less  violent  than  that  which  was  so 
nobly  evinced  by  their  brethren  of  the  Peninsula,  he  has  adopted 
tbe  plan  of  depriving  Spain  of  the  support  of  her  colonies.  We 
have  before  us  a  list  of  the  names  of  thirty-one  Spaniards,  who  were 
chosen  at  Madrid  by  the  intrusive  government,  and  sent  to  Spanish 
America,  through  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a 
revolution.     A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Desmolard,  resident  at 
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Baltimore  was  the  chief  agent.  The  Spanith  minister  to  the 
United  States  endeavoured  to  trace  out  the  intrigue^  and  succeeded 
in  getting  a  copy  of  the  Instructionsy  which  the  French  agent  safe 
to  his  emissaries  in  the  name  of  Joseph  Napoleon.  One  of  these 
documents  was  in  the  |K>8session  of  the  Osptain  Greneral  of  Veoe- 
zuelai  when  the  revolution  broke  out ;  and  was  transmitted  by  the 
Junta,  who  discovered  it  among  the  government  papers,  to  the  Bri- 
tish Admiral  at  Barbadoes,  as  a  proof  of  their  abhorrence  of  the 
French.*'  We  entertain,  indeed,  no  doubts  of  the  hatred  of  the  Spa* 
nish  Americans  to  that  people ;  and  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  any  of  the  colonies  submitting  to  Buonaparte,  or  to 
any  king  of  his  making.  But  while  the  civil  war  continue,  a  field 
is  open  to  French  intrigue;  to  emissaries,  who,  under  pretence  of 
promoting  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  country^  will  labour 
to  increase  the  devastation,  in  order  to  deprive  Spain  of  her  re- 
sources. 

It  should  not  be  concealed  that  the  ingurgents  have  at  their  dis- 
posal a  tremendous  engine,  which  they  may  employ  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  country,  if  the  Cortes  improvideotly  persist  in  the  plan 
of  subjugating  them  by  force  of  arms;  we  mean  the  Indians  and 
the  people  of  colour,  who  constitute  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  population,  and  who,  once  set  free  horn  the  bonds  of  subor- 
dination, will  probably  repeat  the  horrid  scenes  of  St.  Domingo. 
Should  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles  agree  in  time  to  lay  down  t^ir 
arms,  these  hordes  of  demi-savages  might  be  readily  reduced  to 
their  former  habits  of  submission ;  but  every  moment  must  add  to 
the  difficulty,  and  the  efforts  which  would  now  be  successful,  may^ 
if  the  contest  continues,  prove  either  ineffectual  or  fatal. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  colonies  might  remain  united 
to  the  mother-country  have  been  frequently  discussed.  Were 
it  otherwise,  we  should  pause  before  we  entered  into  the  question 
which  the  contendii^  parties  can  only  decide,  according  to  thdr 
peculiar  views,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  We  shall 
only  add,  that  whatever  tends  to  restore  tranquillity  and  happiness 
to  Spanish  America,  and  insure  to  the  mother- country  those  sup- 
plies, without  which  our  brave  allies  must  faint  in  the  noble  strug- 
![le  in  which  the^  are  engaged,  will  meet  with  our  cordial  and  un- 
imited  approbation. 

*  This  important  paper  appeared  in  the  Spanith  Jownai  Ml  M^patul,  Ne.  X. 
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Art.  II.    ji  Letter  to  Henry ^  Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.  on  the 
Subject  of  Reform  in  the  Representation  of  the  People  in  Par- 
liament»     By  William  Eoscoe.  Esq.  Liverpool.  1811.  pp.  16. 
^n  Answer  to  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Merritt  on  the  Subject  of 
Parliamentarjf  Rejorm*     By  William  Roscoe.     Dverpool. 
181^.     pp.  79* 
'  '^T^HEE  gentler  arts  befit,  and  milder  wars.'    Few  spectacles^ 
X    indeed,  can  be  more  incongruous  than  that  of  Mr.  Roscoe, 
engaged  in  the  turmoils  and  bustlings  of  Brentford  warfare.     To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  productions  of  this  au^- 
thor,  his  name  is  associated  with  a  number  of  images  mostly  classi- 
cal and  altogether  pacific^  and  must  suggest  the  notion  of  a  genius, 
not  only  consecrated  to  the  muses,  but  distinguished  rather  for  the 
quality  of  taste  than  force  or  originality.     He  is  contemplated  as  a 
sort  of  Lorenzino ; — a  desienation  by  which  we,  of  course,  mean  no 
allusion  to  the  varlet  actually  so  called,  but  would  merely  indicate 
the  impression  naturally  produced  by  the  style  and  manner  of  Mr. 
Roscoe  in  his  best  works; — a  mingled  impression  of  something 
elegant,  Florentine,  and  slender. 

The  history  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  overrated  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance, but  well  merits  a  place  in  our  libraries.  What  with  its 
classic  appearance  and  valuable  information,  its  English  and  Italian, 
its  prose  and  verse,  its  uniform  composure  and  not  rare  affectation, 
its  frontispieces  and  vignettes,  its  speudour  of  type  and  expanse  of 
margin,  it  may  perhaps  be  characterised  as  exhibiting  somewhat 
like  that  union  oFneatness,  pretension  and  cheerlessness  which  be- 
longs to  the  modem  idea  of  a  cold  collation.  '  Scribebat,'  says 
Pliny  of  Siliiis  Italicus — and  we  protest  against  any  invidious  ap- 
plication of  that  name — ^  majore  cura  quam  ingenio.' 

The  second  great  attempt  of  our  author  on  Italian  history  proved 
by  no  means  equally  successful.  Its  faults  were  greater,  its  virtues 
less ;  and,  by  a  singular  infelicity,  though  it  discovered  few  tokens* 
of  spirit  or  genius,  it  could  still  less  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  cor- 
rect composition.  The  historian,  also,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  as 
it  appears  to  ns,  and  beyond  doubt,  somewhat  inauspiciousiy  em- 
broiled himself,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  with  the  Reformation  ; 
a  circumstance,  however,  for  which  the  subsequent  discovery  of 
his  political  opinions  may  possibly  enable  us  to  account;  for  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  in  no  great  favour,  we  suspect, 
with  those  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  Yet  the  positive  de- 
linquencies which  deformed  the  history  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  were 
protected  from  observation  by  the  negative  fault  of  dulness.  It  was 
screened  by  clouds  of  its  own  rabing ;  and  the  literary  character  of 
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Mr.  Roseoe  still  continues  to  be  estimated  by  his  first  and  best 
performance^  excepting  indeed  so  far  as  another  and  more  popular 
test  has  been  furnished  by  his  verses,  some  of  which  possess  consi- 
derable merit.  Among  the  latter,  we  would  particularly  instance 
two  bagatelle  pieces,  the  Buterfly's  Ball  and  the  Butterfly's  Fune* 
ral,  which  might  not  unaptly  be  described  as  a  pair  of  brilliants. 
They  are  very  pleasing  specimens  of  that  description  of  poetry,  the 
excellence  of  which  consists  not  in  strength  of  wing,  but  in  b^uity 
of  plume  and  lightness  of  movement ;  and,  by  their  prettiness  and 
"Colancy,  seem  altogiether  suited  to  their  subject. 

Thus  deeming  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  we  cannot,  without  a  certain 
mixture  of  surprize  and  regret^  contemplate  the  exchange  which  he 
has  lately  made,  in  laying  aside  the  lyre  of  the  muses  for  the  bricL- 
bats  of  reform.  The  sensations  produced  by  such  a  metamorpho- 
sis, are  similar  to  those  with  which  we  should  view  one  of  his  own 
handsome  and  costly  volumes  in  the  heavy  hands  of  citizen  Cob* 
bett  or  Waithman.  At  the  same  time,  we  blame  not  the  proceed- 
ing ;  but,  having  discharged  our  minds  of  the  feelings  which  it  is 
calculated  to  excite,  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  pamphlets  before 
us  with  no  other  recollections  respecting  the  former  compositions 
of  the  author  than  may  merely  serve  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  cri- 
ticism. 

The  history  of  these  publications  is,  so  far  as  we  can  coHect^ 
shortly  the  following.  Mr.  Brougham  having  penned  a  treatise  oa 
reform,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  of  which  he  printed  a  limited  num- 
ber of  copies  for  the  use  of  his  friends,  some  accident  guided  this 
production  into  the  pages  of  a  periodical  work ;  but  the  farther 
circulation  of  it  was,  on  the  complaint  of  the  writer,  stayed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr.  Roscoe,  however, 
formed  one  of  the  narrow  circle  originally  favoured  with  a  perusal 
of  the  letter ;  and  Mr.  Roscoe  thought  proper  to  answer  it  in  i 
tract,  which  he  subsequently  gave  to  the  world,  and  which  is  no 
other  than  the^rs^  of  the  publications  mentioned  in  the  title  of  thb 
article.  Mr.  Roscoe  was  publicly  answered  by  Mr.  Merritt, 
whose  answer  forthwith  occasioned  a  rejoinder ;  and  that  rejoinder 
constitutes  the  second  of  the  publications  under  review.  With  the 
treatise  of  Mr.  Brougham  we  have  no  concemj  for  it  is  not  regu- 
larly before  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  Of  that  of  Mr.  Merritt  we 
can  say  nothing,  for  it  has  not  chanced  to  fall  within  our  view. 
Our  attention,  therefore,  must  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  two 
letters  of  ^Mr.  Roscoe  ;  but  even  here  nothing  is  more  remote  from 
our  purpose  than  to  harn^.s  the  public  with  an  extended  discussion 
respecting  the  qtiestion  of  refurni.  The  truth  is,  that  there  are 
certain  reasons  for  which  we  hold  ourselves  absolved,  in  this  place 
at  least,  from  the  task  of  any  such  discussion  ;  and  the  validity  of 
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tlK^fie  reasons  the  reader  will  quickly  have  au  opportunitj  of  esti* 
matiDg. 

The  design  of  these  lett^s  Mr.  Roscoe  has  himself  explained 
mdi  great  frankness.  ^  The  opinions  of  the  thinking  part  of  the 
public^  were  divided,  both  as  to  the  specific  natore  of  a  parliamen* 
tmj  reform,  and  *  as  to  the  expediency  of  any  reform  whatever.' 
It  wms  the  object  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham  '  to  conciliate 
these  opinions^  and  to  state  the  leading  features  of  such  a  reform  as 
flii^t  be  e£fectual,  safe,  and  practicable/  But  men  are  not  to  be 
governed,  like  bees,  pulveris  exioui  jactH  by  a  handful  of  dust ; 
and  Mr.  Roseoe  found  that  a  shilling  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages 
failed  to  appease  contentions  which,  for  upi^'ards  of  a  century,  have, 
more  or  less,  ^[ttated  the  mind  and  troubled  the  press  of  the  coun* 
try.  His  be^  resource  appeared  to  be  in  doubling  the  dose ;  and 
accordmgly,  forth  issues  another  pamphlet  of  considerably  greater 
cfimenttons.  Now  for  the  benevolence  of  his  intentions  we  give 
this  author  the  fullest  credit ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  abilities ; 
but,  hr  from  wonderii^  that  both  should  have  proved  unequal  to 
the  miracle  which  he  proposed,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  strongest 
apprehension  that  the  demons  of  dispute  will  outface  even  his 
second  and  stronger  charm. 

' Qu&cunque  viam  virlute  i^etivit, 

Successum  dea  dire  negat.' 

Exdostvely,  however,  of  the  impediments  that  are  opposed  to  this 
attempted  conciliation  by  the  pugnacity  of  mankind,  there  is  one 
obstacle,  for  the  existence  of  vvhcch  the  writer  himself  seems  re* 
sponsible,  atkl  which,  as  we  fear,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
atmnMnt  without  the  agency  of  a  third  and  still  more  bulky 
pamphlet.  An  internal  enemy  discomfits  his  endeavours.  His 
pages  are  divided  against  each  other  ;  the  latter  end  of  a  paragraph 
M  apt  to  foi^et  the  beginning ;  nor  should  we  despair  of  reconciling 
bkn  with  Mr.  Brougham,  and  even  with  Mr.  Merritt,  could  we 
posoUy  effect  his  peace  with  Mr.  Roscoe.  If  this  statement  be 
just,  it  appears  to  follow  that  he  must  once  more  make  proof  of  his 
conciliatofy  skill,  and  that  not  on  the  anti<^reformers  or  the  moderate 
reformers,  but  on  hionself.  In  which  event,  however,  we  would 
Inimbly  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  he  might  not  with  advantage 
adopt  a  somewhat  less  stern  and  blunt  manner  of  expression  than 
be  has  occasionally  employed  towards  his  external  opponents. 

That  tb6  zeal  of  our  respectable  author  on  this  favourite  but  un- 
fortunate subject,  has  really  betrayed  him  into  the  inconsistencies 
alloded  to,  we  shall  now  briefly  endeavour  to  shew  ;  and,  should 
this  preliminary  objection  against  his  reasonings  be  made  good,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  ourselves  under  any  obligation  to  investigate 
those  reasonings  in  detail. 

VOL*  VII.  NO.  XIV.  35 
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Hie  adm>ailet  of  i^  parlivmeiitary  refonnarei  bj  Mr.'Bowoe^ 
divirfed  into  ^  two  bodies  of  friends ;'  for  *  he  will  not/  be  dodare% 
*  call  tbeoi  two  pftitie*/  Oo  the  one  tide  are  tbote  wbo^wiUilfr. 
Brougbaoi,  reoemmeod  a  reform  m  detail^  or  ki  oilier  lioidi^  • 
siiccestion  of  |iartial  reforoM;  and  to  tbii  class  the  author  afibbss 
the  appdktioD,  unless  indeed  they  have  rather  adopted  it  theaowelfeiy 
of  the  friends  rf  moderate  rrform.  On  the  other  side  are  to  be 
plaeed  those  '  eager  advocates  of  refemi/  who,  with  Mr»  Roaeoe^ 
propose^  for  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  resrit,.  ^  one  gretfl 
and  decisive  measure ;'  and  on  these  gentiemen  we  sball,  far  want 
of  a  better  title,  beg  leave  to  confer  that  of  <  wholesale  tefonttenu' 
It  is  from  the  remarks  of  the  author  on  the  characters  and  ol^ectn 
of  these  parties  respectively,  that  we  shall  deduce  oor  firsC jpro^  of 
the  civil  discord  which,  as  we  submit,  unhappily  embroils  hn  pages* 

In  the  outset  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham,  the  writer  tbue  ex- 
presses himself  with  regard  to  the  '  two  bodies  of  ftkmU  jant 
mentioned. 

<  Whatever  differences  of  ppioion  may  subsist  among  them  (die  ad- 
vocates of  reform)  are  not  occasioned  by  any  difference  wUh  respect  to 
their  ultimate  object^  but  by  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  raemis  bf^ 
which  such  object  is  most  likely  to  be  obtained/-^.  3. 

Now  it  certainly  cannot  be  thought  very  astonishing  duit  ceitaua 
'cfi^reiicefq/'opmW  should  be 'occasioned' by  a  certrai  ^dhef^ 
sii^  of  opinion ;  for  such  an  event  may  seem  as  natural  aa  time  le^ 
verets  should  be  the  progeny  of  hares.  Nor  shall  we  veiysHniousijf 
remind  the  author  that  he  has,  after  aH,  forborne  to  slate  what  aso 
^he  differences  ot  opinion  sulMisting  among  the  fnends  of  rvfofmi 
that,  while  be  sufficietitly  describes  the  parent  diversity  wlueb|no« 
duces,  he  has  afforded  no  description  of  the  youog-q^  AS^ 
that  are  firodnced.  Our  concern,  fortunately,  is  not  with  the  < 
construction  of  the  sentence,  but  with  its  evideol  Cemkn 
which  view  we  cannot  deem  ourseliws  unreasonaUe  in  ca 
from  it  that,  according  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  great  end  and  < 
which  the  various  friends  of  reform  have  at  wart  are  one  asd^tha 
same,  and  that  the  mutual  bearing  and  demeanour  of  these  panooa 
should  consequently  be  that  of  kindness  and  fraternity* 

Observations  of  a  still  more  cosciliatory  nature  succeed*  Con- 
cerning the  two  modes  of  reform  respectively  proposed  by  the  *  two 
bodies  of  friends,'  the  author  remarks  that  it  littib  mattaio  widch 
mode  be  adopted,  provided  oue  mode  be  adopted  by  all;  or,  inoAer 
words,  that  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  reform  pursued  is  of  much  lass 
cmisequence  than  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  r^Mrmers. 

'  Could  ibis  union  of  opinion  (be  says)  be  effitcted,  it  would  be  of  Ut> 
tie  importance  whether  the  object  were  accomplished  by  one  measure 
or  by  a  luccession  of  measures;  but  until  this  can  be  don^  those  pei^ 
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mm  of  a  more  cool  and  4etilKrate  temperanieiit,  will  aceose  their 
waitDer  friea^of  Mcrificing  the  whole  by  gratping  at  too  much ;  whilM 
Oke  m^  advocates  of  reibroi  will  saH>ect,  that  ihoge  stept,  which  tbef 
will  call  half  oicaiures^  are  only  calculated  to  Hmstrate  their  bopes^  aod 
defeat  their  laboors.'    pp.  S^  4. 

A  aentence  this,  whicb^  to  our  appreheoaioDy  aeema  somewhat 
i>verloaded>  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  with  outside  passengers. 
Tbe  first  clause  is  pretty  plainly  superfluous ;  for,  let  the  proposed 
mion  of  opimon  be  effected  or  not,  it  still  must  evidently  be  of  lit- 
tle importance  whether  the  object  of  reform  be  '  accamplished  by 
one  measure  or  by  a  successiop  of  measures.*  If  that  object  were 
accomplished  at  all,  both  parties  would  be  gratified;  for  their' 
wishes  are  one,  however  disunited  their  opinions.  But  the  sentence 
on  the  whole,  appears  sufficiently  |o  imply — ^and  therefore  have 
vre  quoted  it — that,  in  the  judgment  of  our  author,  if  the  two 
daases  of  reformers  will  but  agree,  their  common  purpose  may  as 
well,  or  neariy  as  well,  be  accomplished  by  a  gradation  of  reform 
as  by  a  reform  once  for  all. 

Having  established  these  preliminary  propositioiis,  our  author 
froce^  to  make  use  of  the  ground  which  he  haa  gained,  in  the  ex* 
ecotion  of  a  manoeuvre  for  which  we  naost  own  that  we  were  not 
akogetber  prepared.  in^^K:^  he  now  turns  short  on  the  friends  of 
■MNfarate  reform,  declarmg  to  them  that  a  junction  between  the 
two  bodjea  of  friends  is  imked  highly  expedient  and  little  less  easy, 
but  that  the  wholesale  reformers  have  no  intention  of  joining  the 
moderates^  and  that  the  latter,  therefore,  will  do  well  to  join  tlie 
wholesale  reformers*  On  this  proceeding,  however,  bad  this  been 
an,  thoi^  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  somewhat  unusual  and 
alarding,  we  do  not  see  that  any  chai^ge  of  inconsistency  could  with 
propriety  have  been  founded.  The  traveller  would  not  be  incon*> 
aistent  who  should  thus  address  his  comrade :  Mt  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  us  both  that  we  should  ride  double ;  one  of  these 
horses  will  cany  us  about  as  well  as  the  other ;  therefore,  since  I 
wm  deCemnoed  not  to  ride  behind  you,  do  you  forthwith  mount  up 
behind  me/  We  mean  to  say,  that  die  mode  of  reasoning  pursued 
in  auch  an  exhortatiDn,  unexpected  and  rather  ungracious  as  it 
might  appear,  would  be  at  least  coherent,  the  conclusion  very  fairly 
floAraig  from  the  premises. 

Qot  Mr.  ftoscoe,  not  altogether  content  with  this  homely  sort  of 
logic,  has  held  a  somewhat  different  language,  and  that,  it  miwt  be 
CMifeased,  scarcely  less  to  the  embarrassment  of  bis  simple-niinded 
reviewers  than  to  the  otter  confusion  and  overthrow  of  his  friends 
die  moderto.  The  greitf  argument,  with  which  he  plies  that  gentle 
body  both  in  front  and  rear,  is  no  other  than  the  utter  impractical 
kiiiiy  of  a  gradual  reform,  even  should  the  project  be  adopted  by 
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all  the  reformers  io  a  m$m.  NotwithataiM&ig  m  cm}  is  oiade  of 
all '  divenity  of.  opinioa'  as  to  the  principle,  diere  v3l  spring  i^ 
self-procbccdy  it  seems^  endless  and  insuperable  '  diffiereooes  of 
opinion'  as  to  tbe  detail.  The  scheme^  also,  ^K^3l  encounter  in 
almost  irresbtible  opposition  from  '  the  patrons  of  corruption/-^ 
'  the  advocates  of  existing  abuses*' — ^  the  a«flierents  of  tbe  preseftt 
corrupt  system ;'  every  single  step  of  the  gradual  process  exciting 
the  enmity  of  these  monsters,  at  least  as  effectually  as  tbe  entise 
measure  of  a  wholesale  change.  In  one  word,  tbe  scheme  is  '  inl- 
practicable ;'  and  the  reasoning  of  tbe  travell^  apparently  resolve 
mto  this  piece  of  reformed  logic ;  Mt  is  a  matter  of  perfect  iadit- 
ference  which  horse  we  ride ;  but  do  you  mount  up  behind  HM, 
for  your  horse  is  a  dead  one.' 

To  be  serious,  we  should,  perhaps,  not  have  considered  these  ii»> 
consbtencies  as  hopeless,  and,  indeed,  had  determined  to  Bfkmk 
through  them  as  lightly  as  we  might,  when  we  found  oursdvei 
breast-deep  io  tbe  following  very  decisive  declaration. 

'  A  full,  effectual  and  constitutional  representation  of  the  people  ill 
parliament  is  now  become  essential  to  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
the  country,  and  the  friends  of  reform  must  therefore  concede  to  eacb 
other  those  ditiferenccs  of  opinion  as  to  the  mere  mode  aod  manner  of 
obtaining  it,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  impediments  to  their 
success ;  and  above  all  things,  should  be  cautious  bow  they  prevent  its 
being  carried  into  eflect,  eiuicr  by  giving  rise  to  a  diversity  of^opinioos 
on  a  subject  in  which  there  is  only  one  opinion  that  con  meet  with 
universal  assent ;  or,  by  attempting  only  partial  and  in^arfect  amend* 
mentS)  which,  if  not  adopted,  will  injure  tbe  cause  theyj^re  intended  to 
promote ;  ^6, if  effected,  can  only  be  considered  as  having  been  purcka»* 
ed  by  a  voluntary  resignation  on  the  part  qf  the  people,  of  tho$e  nuUien" 
able  privileges  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  ^mgki  to 
transmit  to  their  descendants/ ^^p.  15. 

Tbe  former  clauses  of  this  '  fieriod  of  a  mile,'  we  hiMre  cited 
only  as  introductory  to  the  remainder;  nor  shall  we  OMke  aajf 
other  remark  on  them  than  that,  even  exclusively  conndored,  th^ 
contain  what  very  nearly  amounts  to  a  repetitioD  of  dke  arguoieiit  at 
the  dead  horse.  It  is  to  the  concludhq;  member  of  the  aentolKe 
Uiat  we  would  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
we  have  with  that  view  placed  it  in  italics.  For,  applying  to  die 
interpretation  of  the  passage  the  best  faculties  of  which  we  are 
possessed,  we  find  it  susceptible  only  of  one  meaofasg.  It  does 
to  our  judgment  necessarily  imply  that  the  project  of  a  gradual 
reform  IS tvroiig  til jpoi?!^  of' principle:  that  such  a  project  must 
essentially  and  by  its  nature  compromise  anvay  the  very  end  at 
which  it  professes  ultimately  to  aim ;  and,  consequently,  that,  with 
whatever  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  reformers  it  may  be  under* 
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^Mkea,  wo  hot  from  secitiiog^  la  tbem  tbi^  whkb  is  Ibeir  commen 
-ebfocty  it  will  ooly  supply  their  adversaries  with  a  plea  in  barof  their 
proceediogs^  and  a  plea  not  to  be  repelled.  If  our  conslruetion  be 
erroneousy  the  ineans  of  confutation  are  in  the  hands  of  the  reader ; 
If  it  be  correct,  we  cannot  reconcile  Mr.  Roscoe  with  himself. 

Unfortunately,  this  reformed  opiraon  as  feo  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
j/Dct,  operatea  alao  with  respect  to  the  projectors.  At  the  outset, 
the  author  seemed  to  esteem  the  moderate  reformers  as  brethren, 
having  their  own  crotchets,  indeed,  on  minor  points,  -  but  yet 
staunch  to  the  cause.  He  would  not  even  describe  them  as  a  dis- 
tinct/wr/y;  they  were  yWeitds.  He  seemed  anxious  to  absolve 
diem  from  the  suspicions  of  *  the  eager  advooites  of  reform ;'  and 
ibe  accomplishmeut  of  a  thorough  union  between  '  these  two 
bodies  of  friends'  was  the  declared  object  of  his  pamphleteering. 
The  foUawing  are  some  of  the  topics  advanced  in  the  execution  of 
this  purpose. 

*  To  adhere  pertinaciously,  and  exclusively,  to  any  plan  which  falls 
short  of  this,  (the  system  of  general  suilrage,)  is  to  intjx>duce  a  sut^ct 
of  dissensioD,  and  will  always  be  liable  to  be  considered,  by  those  who 
found  their  opinions  upon  principles  of  right  and  justice,  not  as  a  pro- 
gress towards*  but  as  a  substitute  for  reform ;  not  as  intended  to  for- 
ward,  but  to  prevent  the  great  object  which  they  have  in  view/— p.  8. 

'  Hence  this  class  of  individuals,  the  friends,  as  they  call  themselves, 
of  moderate  reform,  who  were  never  numerous,  are  gradually  diminish- 
ing and  must,  ere  long,  either  take  a  decided  part,  or  be  content  to 
bear  the  imputation  of  a  criminal  indifference  to  the  interests  of  their 
country.* — p.  12. 

Et  tu,  Brute  ?  '  Thb  seems  to  be  such  conciliation  as  Europe 
occasionally  neceives  from  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Pacificator, — 
Such  friendship,  as  the  satyrbt  describes  to  have  been  conferred  on 
the  courtiers  of  Domitian, 

'  In  quorum  facie  miserst  magnaque  sedebat 
Pallor  amicitite/ 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  some  softening  is  given  to  these  tmr 
gentle  attacks.  '  This  body  of  more  moderate  reformers,'  is  again 
described ;  no  longer  as  a  collection  of  hypocritical,  indecisive,  or 
criminally-unpatriotic  persons,  but  as  being,  *  in  general,  men  of  a 
speculating  and  refining  character,  whose  ideas  have  a  tendency  to 
ramify  and  diverge  rather  than  to  condense  and  unite.  They  would 
trim  and  prune  the  branches  of  the  tree,  instead  of  invigorating  the 
root  and  protecting  the  trunk/  For  ourselves,  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  any  peculiar  sympathy  with  these  philosophical  gentle- 
men ;  but  we  cannot,  in  common  Justice,  help  observnig  that,  con- 
sidering the  excessive  tendency  of  their  ideas  to  ramijj/,  their  love 
of  trimming  and  priming  does  not  appear  altogether  so  prepos- 
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terow.  Nor,  to  n j  tht  tnoA,  have  we  dbeovwad  wby  cmm  «f 
opinioa  wfakfa  confessedlj  orq^ituUe  in  a  constitatioiial  propeoH^  to 
•peculatioiii  tenement,  dwe^encCf  ramification^  mad  rnr^catuma 
soottld  subject  men  to  the  hmivy  cbaiges  of  bypoerify,  and  of  ^  a 
criminal  indifierence  to  tbe  interests  of  their  coontry/ 

We  shall  be  thought,  perhaps  to  have  detained  tbe  reader  aome- 
irhat  unmercifully  on  tins  subject ;  and  yet  know  not  that  we  ano 
greatly  to  blame.  A  representation  of  someneis  any  be  4|isickly 
<fispatchedy  but  variety  can  be  justly  eihiblted  only  by  means  <rf 
detail.  For  this  reason,  some  little  prcJixity  was  una?oidable  with 
regard  to  tbe  instances  which  we  have  already  adduced ;  and,  for  this 
reason  also,  it  is  requisite  to  adduce  one  or  two  £utber  instaacea. 
We  shall  next,  therefore,  resort  to  the  second  pamphlet,  wUch^ 
although  somewhat  more  remarkable  for  uniformity  than  tbe  fint, 
is  not  altogether  ondistii^^uisbed  by  simUar  diversi6catioM  of  aastti- 
ment. 

In  penning  this  second  tract,  the  principal  object  of  tbe  author 
was,  as  has  already  been  observed,  to  confirm  and  vindicate  the 
doctrines  of  the  first ;  but  with  this  very  natural  modve,  he  informa 
us  that  an  additional  reason  conspired.  He  felt  animated  to  attack 
certain  persons  of  the  present  day,  who,  under  the  assumed  deiio» 
initiation  of  practical  men,  evince  a  determined  hostility  against  all 
improvement,  and  st^matise  every  possible  deviation  from  routtoo* 
maxims  by  the  name  of  theoty.  If  by  these  obnoxious  characters 
be  intended  those  quacks  in  politics  who,  affecting  to  ridicule  the 
general  rules  deduced  from  a  scientific  observation  of  human  affiurs, 
ever  grovel  in  tbe  sheep-walks  and  cart-ruts  of  vulgar  prejudice, 
our  readers  must  be  sensible  that  no  where  have  such  practical,  or 
rather  impracticable,  men,  been  treated  with  less  ceremony  than  in 
the  pi^es  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  On  this  point  then,  we  could 
have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Roscoe.  So  far  otherwise,  we  readily 
hailed  him  as  a  powerful  ally,  and  prepared  ourselves  to  attempt, 
under  his  guidance,  an  expedition  which  was  secure  of  deserving 
success,  whatever  it  might  command. 

Eumenes,  tbe  protector  of  the  family  of  Alexander,  is,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  greatly  celebrated  for  tbe  stratagem  by  which  he  ef- 
fected the  destruction  of  the  rebel-commander  Craterus.  Craterus 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Macedonian  soldiery ;  but  Eumenes,  lead- 
ing against  him  a  body  of  Macedonians,  so  contrived  matters  diat 
bis  adversary  was  defeated  and  slain  before  he  could  be  recognised. 
A  like  dexterity  of  management  and  evolution  is  evinced  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  on  his  excursion  against  the  men  of  practice.  For  let  the 
reader  image  to  himself  our  surprise  on  finding  that  the  first  per- 
sonage of  the  practical  army  who,  to  all  appearance,  perisfaes 
under  the  chaige  of  our  author,  is  no  other  than  tbe  celebrated 
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BAmnd  Burk^ ;  a  charactar^  wbom  we  have  hitherto  beea  i 
lamed  to  revere  as  among  the  most  profound  masters  of  theory; 
a  genlits  who,  we  should  have  suqiected  would,  of  all  others,  have 
been  sn^^  out  by  the  Shallows  and  Slenders  of  the  day,  as  a  mu 
of  a  spectddting,  fefinrng,  ramifyimg,  and  diverpng  mimL  Let 
lis  hear,  however^  the  anuunciation  of  the  £M:t  by  Mr.  Roscoe 
hiaaelf. 

« Of  this  very  general  feelings  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  your  letter  af- 
fords an  additional  proof.  We  there  find  it  stitedi  as  the  opinion  of  m 
great  PkUotopher,  that  '*  in  the  siutfy  qf  politics  it  vety  generaify  kafpew, 

duU  WVAT    IS    THIOaiTlCALLY    TEUE   IS    PSACTtCALLT    FALSE.**      ''  And 

you  add,  %oitkaia  gwi$ig  an  entire  assent  to  this  seemmg  paradox^  it  me^ 
siffefy  be  assumed  as  apostulate,  that  there  is  no  science  in  which  Jb^  ap^ 
pearances  are  so  qftemfaliacious  ;  none,  inwhich  the  reasonings  drawn  i 
priori  yrom  ^CROYi/  appearances  differ  so  widekjrom  those  de£tced  i  pos- 
teriori,/roia  the  evidence  qfjacts ;  none  in  which  the  ultimate  results  will 
d^fluii  so  qftcn  the  intensions  qfthe  original  plan  **  Sentiments  similar 
to  these  are  distributed  through  the  first  part  of  yoiv  letter,  and 
are  too  much  in  unison  with  Uie  fashion  of  the  day,  not  to  deserve 
particular  notice. 

'  Allow  me,  then,  to  observe,  that  the  assertion  made  in  this  seeming 
paradox  of  a  great  mhsopher,  by  whom  I  presume  you  mean  the  late 
Mr.  Burke,  is  wholly  unfounded.  That  which  is  true  in  theory,  can- 
not be  praeticalljf  false.  A  theory  msy,  indeed,  be  false,  and  the  prac- 
tice founded  upon  it  must  then  be  erroneous;  but  a  true  theory  is,  in 
fact,  the  definition  of  those  hiws,  by  which  any  actual  operation  is 
effected ;  and  if  such  laws  be  rightly  defined,  it  is  impossible  such 
theory  should  be  false,  when  applied  to  practice.' — Ans.  to  Mr.  Mer- 
ritt,  pp.  7,  8. 

So  much  for  this  victory,  which,  however,  the  author  follows  up 
with  spirit  dirou^  the  course  of  another  page.  But  historians 
state  duit  the  soldiers  of  Eumenes  bitterly  resented,  after  the  battle, 
the  death  of  Craterus ;  an^  in  the  present  case,  we  must  own  that 
irrepressibte  fiseliags  of  a  similar  nature  have  rather  led  us  to  ques-r 
tion  whether  any  victory  has,  after  all,  been  gained.  Let  us  be 
allowed  to  examine  this  matter  with  a  little  freedom. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  '  philosopher*  to  whom  the  paradox 
in  question  is  ascribed,  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Merritt,  the  be- 

S'nner  of  the  afiray.  Mr.  Roscoe,  on  his  part,  presumes  it  to  be 
urke ;  and  we,  on  ours,  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  both  the  pa- 
radox, and  a  part  at  least  of  what  is  called  the  comment  upon  it, 
come,  in  substance,  from  Hume.  This  surmise  we,  however^ 
acknowledge  to  be  founded  only  on  the  vague  suggestion  of  a  very 
treacherous  memory ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  filiation  of  the  sentiment 
a  matter  of  any  importance.  But  we  have  too  much  consideration 
for  the  fame  of  n  great  man,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  paradoxes, 
when  we  thus  receive  them,  torn  from  their  context,  and  at  third- 
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hand.  Tbe  siof^  question  with  ub  is.  Mi  mMber  tint  pbiloicqilMr, 
to  whom  we  failure  no  access,  be  wrong,  but  wiiether  Ins  opponent^ 
to  whom  we  have  free  access,  be  right.  It  is  on  this  point  thai  we 
are  troubled  with  tbe  afi^cward  doubts  to  which  we  hate  alreadf  il«^ 
Ittded,  and  which  we  shall  proceed  very  concisely  to  state. 

It  seems  perfectly  possible  that  a  theory  shall  be  gemeraffy  tnw^ 
and  yet,  in  many  particular  cases  shall  fail.  In  the  study  of  poK* 
tics,  this  is  peculiarly  possible ;  such  being  the  immense  nusetj 
and  infinite  complication  of  human  afiairs,  Uiken  in  the  mass,  that 
scarcely  any  thc^>ry  can,  by  a  finite  tntell^ence,  be  framed  -co  tbe 
subject,  which  shall  not  leave  a  number  of  cases  utterij  witheuf 
provision.  When,  consequently,  such  cases  occur,  he  wbo  has 
trusted  to  the  theory  will  find  himself  deceived.  Whether  or  not 
he  may  choose  to  say  that  his  theory,  though  generally  true,  is  io 
such  cases  false,  amounts  to  a  mere  dispute  about  terms.  To  us, 
however,  this  sort  of  language  does  appear  very  intelligible,  and 
perfectly  commodious.  In  other  words,  it  appears  entirely  proper 
to  say,  that  what  is  theoretically  true,  may,  in  particular  iostances^. 
be  practically  false. 

Such,  certainly,  were  our  thoughts;  and,  what  may  seen  a  littte 
surprising,  such  too  seem  to  be  the  second  thoughts  of  Mr.  Roscoe." 
For  we  soon  find  him  observing,  that  *  the  wickedness  and  Di- 
versity of  a  few  individuals,  may  give  rise  to  obstacles,  which  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  thtnisands  may  not  be  able  to  overcome ;' 
that  '  it  may  not  therefore  follow,  that  because  a  theory  is  true,  it 
must  always  succeed  when  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  practice ;' 
but  that  '  tbe  failure  under  such  circumstances  will  no  more  prove 
the  falsehood  of  the  theory,'  than  any  thing  eke  tbe  most  preposte^ 
rous.  Cicero  amuses  himself  with  wondering  at  the  minute  veriMl 
distinctions  of  lawyers.  Perhaps,  he  would  have  been  equally  well 
amused  by  the  satisfactory  discrimination  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  and  which  is  no  other  than  this; — that  a  true  theory  may 
fail  when  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  (p.  10.)  but  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  false  when  applied  to  practice,  (p.  8.)  It 
may  disappoint  you ;  it  may  mislead  you;  but  you  must  say,  it 
has  failed  me,  not,  it  is  false.  TAhho,  fefellt,  f ahum ;  undo 
FALsus;  but,  alas!  old  Lilye  and  Company  never  dreamed  that 
the  verb  would  one  day  quarrel  with  tbe  adjective. 

Mr.  Roscoe  has,  rather  irreleventiy,  drawn  into  this  discussion  a 
graver  topic,  respecting  which,  however,,  a  complete,  silence  on  our 
part  might  be  liable  to  misconstruction.  '  The  failure^  under  certain 
circumstances  of  a  theory,'  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  '  will  no  more  prove 
the  falsehood  of  the  theory,  than  the  conduct  of  those  who  call 
themselves  Cbri^ftians,  and  at  the  same  time  delight  in  war  and  de- 
vastation, can  be  said  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  X^hristian  reji- 
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gioiK'  Jk  wodd  be  dH&enitj  wkbb  any  modertte  compass,  to 
dewiope  all  the  ceofiuioD  of  ideas  involv^  in  thb  compaiisoo, 
which  Is  biiilt^  like  seme  of  the  parallels  of  Plutarch,  on  a  heap  of 
dissimilitiides.  One  consideration  may  suffice,  where  it  would  bo 
easj  to  suggest  a  dozen  equally  decbive.  The  bare  profemon, 
tbeo,  of  Christianity  by  those  who  have  not  imbibed  its  principles 
and  spirit,  can  in  no  sense  be  called  an  unsuccessful  appiication  o^ 
it  to  practice,  but  is,  in  truth,  no  application  of  it  at  all.  So  that, 
to  invert  the  reasoning  of  our  writer,  the  fondness  of  some  nominal 
Christians  for  war  and  devastation,  (and,  let  us  be  allowed  to  add, 
the  fondness  of  others  for  rebellion  and  revolution,)  can  no  more 
prove  the  failure  of  Christianity,  than  the  existing  abuses  and  cor* 
niption  so  loudly  complained  of  by  our  radical  reformers  prove 
the  futility,  of  their  own  doctrines  respecting  reform.  Is  the  remedy 
to  be  pronounced  inadequate,  because  it  has  not  been  tried  f 

But  it  is  time  thfit  we  attend  the  author  on  his  second  expedition 
against  the  practical  men,  made  with  a  view  to  their  utter  demolition ; 
an  enterprise,  however,  in  which,  considering  the  number  and  pig" 
headedneu  of  that  earth-born  crew,  it  could  not  be  expected  but  that 
be  should  sustain  considerable  loss.  The  practicals,  not  unusually,  it 
appears,  represent  the  advocates  of  reform  as  'men  of  warm  hearts  but 
vmk  understandings;'  to  which  warmth  and  weakness,  they  pretend^ 
most  particularly  be  ascribed  the  lavish  and  unjustified  confidence 
of  the  reformers  in  the  good  dispositions  of  mankind  at  large.  Mr. 
Roscoe  admits  that  the  failure  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
for  the  reform  of  the  constitution  may  seem  to  accredit  this  impu- 
tation ;  but  adds,  that  this '  is  not  a  necessary,  much  less  an  mevf- 
iable  consequence;'  and  proceeds  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  build- 
ing a  p<£tical  creed  on  the  postulate  of  a  general  depravity. 

The  heroes  of  old  were  not  unaccustomed  to  brandish  and  prove 
their  weapons,  before  they  made  their  onset.  The  practice  proba- 
bly had  its  foundation  in  a  wish  so  dishearten  the  enemy  by  a  pre- 
Itt^ng  diew  of  strength,  agilityi  and  prowess.  Our  author  has  here 
adopted  the  expedient  with  great  felicity..  Where  is  the  polemic, 
however  hardened,  but  must  dread  the  trenchant  fury  of  that  sword 
of  controversy,  which  can  with  such  ease  draw  a  severing  line  be- 
tween what  is  ^  fi^cessary,' and  what  is '  fiifVttoA/e  ,*'  between  that 
which  is  certain  to  happen,  and  that  which  cannot  be  avoided;  be- 
tween what  must  be,  and  what  cannot  but  be  i 

*  Where  lives  the  desperate  foe,  who  for  such  onset  staiil  ? 

While  he  is  thus  skilfully  appalling  his  enemies,  our  combatant 
equally  well  knows  how  to  maintain  a  prudential  reserve  with  re- 
spect to  his  friends.  He  abstains  from  apprising  them  that  the 
men  of  practice,  against  whom  he  is  here  pointing  his  array,  are  in 
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fcct  inere  renegades  from  tlie  sUncbrd  of  theory.  The  Battle  be* 
iog  now  ooncludedy  there  teemf  to  be  no  loiter  any  call  for  ibis 
Micacy.  The  trite  saying  that^  m  politics,  we  niiast  asiume  cvety 
man  lo  be  a  kmive,  or,  vriiat  appears  €o  be  the  aame  tfaisKy  ibat  we 
ouist  asseme  every  man  to  be  actoated  exclusively  by  «M>tives  ef 
self*interest,  was  originaUy,  we  believe,  propoanded,  not  by  men  ef 
practice,  but  by  some  of  the  most  subtle  disserlators  that  ever  rea- 
soned on  the  principles  of  government.  If  fi^se^  it  is  not  a  vulgar 
boum^f  but  a  metaphysical  paradox.  At  the  same  time,  vie  would 
by  no  means  insinuate  that  the  h^  derivation  of  the  niaxkn  ougfal 
to  screen  it  from  the  levelling  wrath  of  a  reformer,  and  are  veiy 
contented  spectators  of  its  fate  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roscoe. 

'  Dark  as  tlie  political  horizon  may  appear,  yet  if  we  look  into  the  cir- 
cles of  private  life,  we  shall  find  that  integrity,  truth,  and  justice,  are  not 
yet  exploded  amongst  mankind — that  magnanimity  excites  admiration, 
generosity  gratitude,  and  that  all  the  best  feelings  and  affections  of  the 
heart,  yet  exist  in  their  full  force.  Where,  then,  is  the  absurdity  of  pre- 
suming that  be  who  would  not  commit  a  dishonest  action  in  private  life, 
would  not  lend  his  aid  to  an  act  of  public  injustice  T  That  he  who  would 
not  t)e  guilty  of  a  highway  ro66ery,  would  not  willingly  associate  himself 
with  a  hand qf  pirates  f  That  he  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
murdering  his  neighb&ur,  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  private  emolo- 
mefit,  instigate  or  encourage  a  war,  in  which  thousands  efhis  neii^ibour$ 
must  inevitably  perish  ?  It  is  only  by  extending  his  sphere  of  ac^on, 
and  supposing  di^t  an  indtvidnal  will  most  probably  per^irm  upim  a 
large  scale,  the  same  part  that  be  does  upon  a  small  bne,  and  the  ab- 
surdity vanishes.'— pp.  1 1, 12. 

The  opportunity  shall  not  be  lost  on  us  of  observing  that,  of  the 
good  qualities  and  amenities  of  private  life,  few  men  have  the  cha- 
racter of  being  more  worthy  or  better  qualified  to  speak  than  Mr. 
Roscoe.  We  echo  too  with  eagerness  the  remark  that  individual 
virtue  yet  subsists  in  England,  aod  subsists  in  full  force  and  eser* 
cise.  llirough  '  the  yawning  breaches'  of  the  tempestuous  clouds 
and  ever-during  dark  that  deform  and  agitate  our  poUtical  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  recreating  to  cast  an  occasional  glance  at  the  repose  of 
this  distant  perspective,  with  its  cottages  and  spires,  its  sunljght  and 
shade. — But  we  cannot  afford  time  to  be  sentimental;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  as  to  what  follows. 

That  men  will  usually  act  in  an  extensive,  as  they  would  act  ie  e 
narrow  sphere,  and  that,  consequently,  the  public  virtue  of  an  in- 
dividual may  generally  be  measured  by  his  pnvate  and  social  virtue, 
are  at  least  consolatory  doctrines  ;  doctrines,  indeed,  so  delighlfolly 
consolatory,  that  the  introduction  of  them,  however  gratuitous  or 
irrelevant,  is  always  welcome,  and  may  be  forgiven  even  v^eie.it 
appears  manifestly  prejudical  to  the  cause  in  support  of  which  it 
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h  havrded.    Fof  ttwh^  as  we  apprehend^  b  but  too  pttidy  the 
case  ka  tko  inatanee  heiosp  our  eyes. 

Tbecffimesof  ibe  Britiih  cabinet  constituCetlie  grand  argiraaeat  for 
fvfonBy  both  witb  Mr.  Roscoe  in  these  works,  and  with  all  refbrmars 
in  all  tbair  warks.  We  are  bere  nistructed,  faewcver,  Ibat  *  an  in^ 
dtvdoal  will  most  probably  perfonn  upon  a  laige  scale  the  same 
|Hirt  that  he  does  upon  a  small  scale.'  Now  few  thtags,  it  may  be  sub- 
ttitted,  are  more  certain  than  that,  witbia  the  penod  of  the  pce« 
aent  generation,  the  majority  of  hb  Majesty's  confidential  servants 
bBYe,  as  to  their  individual  conduct,  entirely  respected  the  penal 
code  of  their  country.  We  are  not  indeed  aware  diat  the  faintest 
instnuation  has  ever  been  breathed,  or  the  slightest  suspicion  enter- 
tained to  the  contrary.  We  have  heard  ministers  charged,  in  their 
public  capacity,  with  the  excitement  of  wars,  the  fomentation  of 
rebellions,  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  taxes,  the  dissipation  of  the 
national  resources,  the  destruction  of  the  national  liberties ;  but 
know  not  that  they  have  been  reduced  in  their  individual  character, 
to  plead  to  any  indictment  of  treason,  murder,  mayhem,  horse- 
stealing, cow-maiming,  or  larceny.  Their  state-correspondence 
has  been  arraigjued  as  violent,  malignant  or  base ;  but  they  have 
never  themselves  been  arraigned  for  sending  clandestine  letters  of  a 
threatening  nature.  It  has  been  urged  that  they  have  governed  by 
a  aysten  of  terrorism  and  popular  clamour ;  but  no  member  of  the 
cabinet  has  subjected  himself  to  a  trial  for  a  riot,  assault,  and  fake 
impnsoament.  We  dare  affirm,  that  dividing  and  dissolving  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  been  their  nearest  approaches  to  the 
offence  of  house-breaking ;  and  are  persuaded  that  the  Receiver- 
General  has  been  very  little  addicted  to  the  reception  of  stolen 
goods,  ki  whatever  d^ee,  then,  the  alleged  presumption  from 
private  to  public  conduct  has  weight,  in  that  degree  the  perfect  and 
undeniable  immunity  of  the  personages  in  question  from  individual 
Iransgression^  affords  satisfactory  proof  of  their  political  innocence 
and  purity.  In  that  degree^  the  common-place  about  the  crimes  of' 
cabineU  is  refitted.  And  be  it  remembered,  that  the  prcsumptioo, 
being  declaredly  general,  ought,  in  so  great  a  number  of  instances 
aa.  we  now  aUuded  to,,  undoubtedly  to  prevail  on  the  whole. 

it  thus  appears  tliat  the  advantage  gained  by  this  intrepid  com- 
biblniit  over  bis  practical  antagonists,  has  not  been  procured  witb- 
oiU  some  little  sacrifice  on  his  own  part ; — to  say  the  plain  truths 
not  without  an  approach  to  the  sacrifice  of  one  principal  point  iu 
dfapnfr  And  Mr.  Koscoe  seems  placed  by  fortune  in  that  inter- 
esting bttt  sonsewhat  critical  situation  described  by  Goldsmith  s 
poor  disabled  soldier,  where  he  says,  ^  Unluckily,  we  lost  oil  our 
men^  jost  as^  we  were  going  Do  get  the  victory.' 
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Under  theie  ckcunMUmces,  what  step  must  next  be  taken  ?  A 
question  which  could  not,  for  more  than  a  sii^le  flMmient,  pernlcx 
a  patriot  possessing  the  spirit  of  an  old  Reman.  It  now  indeed  vo* 
mains  to  die ;  and  Mr.  Roscoe,  after  a  few  almost  inarticiilate  mag^ 
muringSy  addresses  himself  to  die  task  with  all  the  sa^  froid  of  a 
self-executioner  in  ancient  history.  In  other  words,  he  delibesBtelf 
sets  about  effectii^  the  datmclion  of  those  |nrinciples,  of  which  he 
has  just  been  emplojed  in  the  recommendation.  The  following  afe 
the  particulars  of  this  uncommon  sacrifice. 

'  What,  then,  has  the  politician  to  do,  but  to  apply  to  the  afiairs  oC 
nations,  and  the  intercourse  of  states,  those  principles  of  BM>r^^ 
which  he  finds  in  the  relations  of  private  lite  r  to  banish  the  absurd  and 
dangerous  maxim,  that  there  is  one  lineqf  moral  conduct  for  nation*  and 
another/or  individuals,  to  exemplify  in  public,  those  maxims  of  justice^ 
sincerity,  moderation,  and  good  will,  towards  which  every  government 
pays  a  nominal  homage,  and  which  are  the  very  cement  of  private  so- 
ciety; and  to  render  a  government  the  example  and  pattern,  and  not  the 
corruption  and  opprobrium  of  the  people  f 

These  words,  we  most  humbly  suggest,  plaiuly  imply  that  public 
men  are,  in  fact,  prone,  however  preposterously,  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  political  and  private  morality ;  that  they  do,  in  fact, 
recognize  the  *  absurd  and  dangerous  maxim^  which  wouki  estab* 
lish  that  distinction ;  and  that  they  do  not  'exemplify  in  pnbiic, 
those  maxims  of  justice,  sincerity,  moderation,  uid  good  will,' 
which '  are  the  very  cement  of  private  society.'  It  woeld  mdeed 
have  been  truly  ridiculous  to  propose  the  '  banishment'  of  a  naxim 
which  had  no  where  any  subsistence,  and  to  recommend  the  puUie 
'  exemplification'  of  maxims  which  were  already  in  fiiU  force  and 
exercise*  But,  if  such  be  the  practical  inconsistencies  of  public 
men,  then  there  is  the  absurdity  of  taking  it  for  granted,  that  an  in- 
dividual win  most  probably  perform  upon  a  large  scale,  the  same 
part  that  he  does  upon  a  small  scale — then,  there  is  *  the  absurdity 
of  presuming  that  he  who  would  not  commit  a  dishonest  action  In 
private  life,  would  not  lend  his  aid  to  an  act  of  public  injustice  ;'  or 
'that  he,  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  murdering  his  ne^^ 
bour,  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  private  emolument,  instigate  or 
encourage  a  war,  m  which  thousands  of  his  n^hbours  most  inevi- 
tably perish.'  (p.  11.) 

ThoB  does  our  author  sever  himself  in  twain  with  his  own  avrord ; 
and,  though  for  upwards  of  sixty  pages,  confused  sounds  still  con- 
tinue to  murmur  on  his  tongue,  ef  camiituiion  and  com^tion,  re- 
f arms  W[\d  forms,  free  tiud  fee,  minister,  and  tinisier,  yet  of  Ibis 
blow  he  in  hct  expires,  and  becomes  food  for — bookworms. 

Mankind,  says  Montesquieu,  and  his  remark  of  course  includea 
the  writing  part  of  mankind,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  cfti^ 
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fifi  pem$eoi,  tt  ceux  qui  amusent.  WWe  the  pvblic,  however^ 
eumdae  a  detiberate  wad  aninflanied  judgment^  an  eflfectual  dincri* 
akiatioti  takea  place  between  these  two  detcriptioiM  of  persons  : 
aiid>  if  ignorance  and  frtvolitj^  aspiring  beyond  their  privilege^ 
assame  the  guise  of  wisdom  and  reflection,  they  are  quickly  ufi» 
pltMned  of  their  pretenaons.  It  is  otherwise^  when  the  device  is 
piacdsed  in  favour  of  opinions  that  deeply  interest  the  passions  of 
a  eoonderable  proportion  of  the  comaiunityy  especially  if  that  pro- 
portion consist  of  tlie  lower,  or  at  least  the  less  elevated  orders. 
In  such  a  case,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  shallowness  of  the 
trying,  and  die  solemnity  of  the  reflective,  are  combined  U^ther, 
and  this  with  great  and,  it  needs  scarcely  be  added,  pernicious  effect. 
The  facility,  indeed,  with  which  the  effect  is  produced,  seduces 
even  men  of  genuine  talent,  when  they^  espouse  a  popular  cause, 
into  habits  of  loose  thinking  and  confident  assumption ;  and,  sacri* 
flcins  all  the  superfluous  part  of  their  ability,  they  contentedly  de* 
scena  to  that  level  of  courageous  and  clamorous  thoughtlessness, 
on  which  the  battles  of  vulgar  prejudice  may  always  be  most  con» 
veniently  fought,  it  was  the  well-known  observation  of  a  great 
statesman,  See  by  how  tmall  a  quantity  of  intellect  the  world  may 
be  governed :  but  it  is  equally  obvious^  and  much  more  painful,  to 
reflect^  by  how.  minute  a  fraction  even  of  that  small  quanti^  the 
world  may  be  disoiganized. 

Such  is  the  best  explanation  which  we  are  able  to  afford,  of  Ihe 
pbsenomcmon  before  us ;  two  pamphlets,  proceeding  from  an  author, 
not  exactly  eminent  for  profound  thought,  tmt  whose  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements can  be  questioned  only  by  insolence  or  bigotry ;  con- 
taining, indeed,  evident,  thoi^  interrupted,  indications  of  those 
gifts  and  acquirements ;  yet  ddbrmed  by  such  undigested  and  inr 
digestible  crudities  of  reasoniiq^  as  have  been  cited  in  the  course  of 
the  nresent  article.  The  cause  of  reform,  whetlier  just  or  not,  is  pre- 
dsefy  of  such  a  description  that  it  will  be  less  effectually  supported 
by  a  powerful  argument  closely  and  consistently  deduced,  than  by 
a  hardy  and  d<^niatic  diatribe,  in  which  each  third  page  shall  be  di- 
rectly invaded  and  overthrown  1b»Y  its  successor,  s^ure  of  finding  an 
avenger  in  the  neit  but  one»  Every  man  instinctively  f^Is  this  to 
be  the  case,  and,  if  he  is  a  reformer  and  a  writer  on  reform,  must 
be  greatly  more  laborious  than  wise,  not  to  act  on  that  feeling* 

To  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  the  compositions  of  the  refprmei^ 
of  all  ages  l>ear  witness,  from  Rullus  down  to  Mr.  Roscoe.  The 
English  gentleman,  indteed,  might  aUnost  literally  appropriate  the 
indignant  remonstnmce  whuh  was  drawn  from  Gcero  by  the  Agra- 
fiaa  law  of  the  Roman  tribune  i  ^  Etis  orbem  terrarum  comtrin^ 
git  novis  legibus,  gtitV  quid  in  seamdo  capite  scriptum  e$t,  non  me* 
minii  in  tertioT 
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Into  the  mam  questmi  agitated  id  tkase  pampUets^  Ifae  nacraaHy 
or  expediency  of  a  parliamentajry  reform^  w«  iwve  almdj  declinad 
entering;  a  circumstance,  from  %vbich  do  other  inferenoe  can  pro* 
perly  be  drawn,  than  that  we  do  not  attach  to  that  quettion  the 
importance  which  it  appears  to  possess  in  the  ejpes  of  some  persona. 
JiLt  the  same  time,  there  is  o«e  ground  confideody  retied  on  by  Mr. 
Koscoe,  on  which  we  are  templed  to  tenture  for  a  momeiu ;  ati^ 
iudeedi  with  any  reference  to  the  particuhur  isse  whidi  our  aittbor 
would  make  of  it,  but  for  separate  and  independent  reasons. 

The  most  cogent,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  most  effective  align- 
ments in  favour  of  a  reform,  Mr.  Roscoe  conceives  to  be  supplied 
by  '  the  present  state  of  the  country/  Under  thai  geDtral  descrip- 
tion, are  more  particularly  enunierated  '  the  increasing  weight  of 
taxation,'  and  ^  the  profiise  waste  of  the  blood  aad  treasure  of  tbe 
nation ;'  or,  what  may  be  considered  as  equipollent  expressions^ 
'  the  slaughter  of  the  people  in  sanguinary  and  unnecenarjf  war$^ 
the  oppressive  weight  of  taxation,  and  the  general  diffusion  ctf  dia* 
satislaction,  poverty,  and  distress/  On  tl^so  rqMreseotations  ve 
do  not  consider  ourselves  as  inflicting  any  Tiolence,  when  we  col- 
lect from  them  this  phiin  averment,  that  the  present  war,  daepljr 
and  essentially  connected,  as  it  has  now  long  been,  with  the  causo 
of  Spain,  has  yet  owed  its  continuance,  exclusively  or  duefly^  %q 
the  unconstitutional  and  corruptly-purchased  influence  of  our  nai» 
sisters ;  that,  the  national  voice,  could  k  be  but  fairly  heaad,  woiUd 
dictate  peace  with  France,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  ^ 
so  far  as  fiogland  is  concerned,  to  its  own  struggles  against  the 
bodied  hostility  of  Gallic  £urope« 

We  shall  not  here  embark  in  any  controversies  en  matters  otf  qps- 
nion.  Our  sole  object  is  a  matter  otJactM  Our  concern  is  vrilk 
the  statement  apparently  implied  in  the  representations  referred  to, 
and  which  if  they  do  not  imply,  they  are  nothing  to  the  piirposs;^ 
that  the  interposition  of  this  coimtry  in  the  a&irs  of  the  pnMnsuiaj 
has  been  the  work,  not  of  the  people  of  England,  but  of  a  wicked, 
hireUngy  arbitrary  minority.  Will  Mr.  Roscoe  seriously  assert  that 
such  is  the  just  account  ot  the  case  i  What  valid  security  is  to  he 
found  for  national  reputation  or  historical  faith,  we  protest  that  we 
are  ignorant,  if  such  capital  misrepresentations  are  so  coolly  to  he 
circulated ;  if  they  are  to  he  circulated,  not  merely  by  thoae  vilo 
panders  to  revolution  who,  were  they  under  any  circumstances  lode* 
viate  from  tlieir  system  of  low  falsehood,  were  they  not  in  all  sitoft^* 
tious  faithful  to  the  predestinated  baseness  of  their  natures^  would 
startle  us  as  witli  a  prodigy,  but  by  authors  of  imdoubted  patriotism 
and  respectability ;  if  such  men  are  thus  to  write  curses  and  infamy 
on  the  most  radiant  page  of  a  people's  glory,  if  there  be,  within 
possibility,  so  general  an  agreement  of  opinions  among  the  iohabi* 
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tants  of  a  great  kingdom  as  may  fairly  be  called  unanimityi  and  if 
there  be,  within  conception,  any  roeana,  in  word,  look,  or  action,  liy 
wlkich  ^at  ananioDity  may  be  indicated,  let  the  memories  and  the 
hearts  of  our  readers  tell  them  whether  such  an  expression  of  such  a 
sentiment  was  not  exemplified  in  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  tfab 
nation  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  ;  a  con- 
dnet  and  demeanour,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large,  have 
neferat  any  moment,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  been  changed,  or 
repented,  or  belied.  Had  the  not  unusual  fictions  of  patriotic  poe- 
try been  at  that  moment  realized, — had  the  Genius  of  Albion  been 
unveiled  to  mortal  eyes,  standing  on  the  clifis  that  fence  his  own 
ehannel,  and,  from  the  hollow  of  his  mantle,  shaking  out,  on  the 
oppressor  of  Spain  and  of  Europe,  wrath,  defiance,  war,  and  death, 
— who  could  have  read,  even  in  such  a  personification,  a  clearer 
discovery  of  the  national  will,  than  in  that  concurrent  bnrst  of 
svmpathy  which  arose  from  all  ranks  of  the  community, — that  mul- 
tiplied expression  of  a  common  feeling, — that  voice  like  the  sound 
of  many  waters,  but  thoae,  the  waters  oif  one  sea,  and  agitated  by 
the  same  gale. 

From  Mr.  Roscoe,  however,  we  are,  after  all,  willing  to  part  in 
friendship ;  and  there  is,  at  least,  one  portion  of  hb  public  life^ 
which  must  ever  conciliate  the  regard,  not  only  of  those  among 
Ms  countrymen  that  love  their  country,  but  of  those  among  man- 
kind at  hnge  that  love  their  brethren  of  the  human  race.  We 
dlude  to  his  zealous  co-operation  in  the  extinction,  so  far  as  Eng- 
Krtid  was  concerned,  of  the  accursed  traffic  in  slaves,  the  pest  of 
Africa  and  disgrace  of  Europe.  The  praise  of  his  ccmduct  in  that 
instance,  it  would  cost  him  infinite  trouble  to  write  down ;  and, 
long  after  the  world  shall  have  ceased  to  hear  of  his  perishable 
pamphlets  on  reform,  and  probably  also,  we  add  with  reluctance, 
•f  the  criticism  which  they  have  provoked,  his  name  vrill  yet  live, 
blazoned  on  the  muster-roll  of  that  noble  army  of  philanthropists, 
who,  at  the  memorable  period  in  question,  *  stood  between  the 
dead  and  the  living,  and  the  plague  was  stayed/  Why  does  the 
generosity,  then  so  tremblingly  alive,  sleep  amidst  the  wreck  of 
the  western  world  i  Or  whence  is  it,  that  an  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent man,  expressly  writing  on  political  affairs,  can  count  over, 
ftom  common-place  to  common-place,  from  bead  to  bead,  the 
miserable  round  of  mewling  complaints  about  peace,  taxes,  and 
corruption,  without  stealing,  from  the  monotony  of  his  ave's  to 
Reform,  a  single  thought  for  the  sufferings  and  struggles  of  the 
most  interesting  people  in  Europe,* — without  stopping  to  shed 
'  one  human  tear,'  either  of  indignation  over  the  record  of  their 
<iniel  wrongs,  or  of  sympathy,  hope,  and  solicitude,  over  the  yet 
imfiniAed  history  of  ^eir  glorious  e^rts  for  deliverance  ^ 
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Abt.  111. — Biographia  Dramatka ;  or  a  Companion  to  ike 
Play^House,  containing  Historical  and  Critical  Mem&ir$^  mmd 
original  Anecdotes  of  British  and  Irish  Dramatic  Writer^ 
from  the  Commencement  of  our  Theatrical  Exhibitiom  ;  amarng 
whom  are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Actors :  also  an  Alpha^ 
betical  Account,  and  Chronological  Lists,  of  their  Works,  the 
Dates  when  printed^  and  observations  on  their  Merits:  togetket 
with  an  introductory  View  of  the  Sise  and  Progress  of  the  Bri- 
tish  Stage.  Originally  compiled,  to  the  year  1764,  by  DiTid 
Erskioe  Baker ;  continued  thence  to  178d  by  Isaac  Reed,  F.  S. 
A.',  and  brought  down  to  the  end  of  November,  1811,  wilb 
very  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements  throughout,  bj 
Stephen  Jones.  3  Vols.  8vo.  London  ;  Longman  and  Co. 
18  M. 

IF  a  literary  inhabitant  of  Madrid  or  Paris  could  be  supposed  to 
know  the  estimation  in  which  Shakspeare,  Jonsoo,  Fletcher, 
Marlow,  Massinger,  and  so  many  others,  are  held  in  this  islaodt 
be  must  naturally  conclude  that  the  British  Biographia  Dramatica 
was  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  splendid  productions  which  tbe 
press  could  boast ;  and  he  woqld  hardly  be  brought  to  b^ve  that 
all  which  we  possess  on  the  subject  is  comprized  in  a  me^^re  ac- 
count of  their  births  and  i>ur]ds,  with  catalogues  of  their  {day* 
compiled  from  the  most  obvious  and  unauthenticated  aourcef* 
Theatres  not  laying  claim  to  an  eariier  origin  than  our  own,  am 
far  more  fortunate  in  the  respect  paid  to  their  native  playwr^te; 
and  Italy,  in  particular,  always  jealous  of  the  honour  of  her  litera- 
ture, has  shewn  by  the  contrast  which  her  early  and  unremitted 
r^io^d  to  her  dramatic  writers  presents  to  our  own  nqjlect,  bow 
much  we  have  to  rmet  of  which  we  might  have  justly  been  proud« 
Scarcely  bad  tbe  stwlime  and  pathetic  genius  of  Tasso  and  Gua- 
rini  matured  the  correct  and  frigid  conceptions  of  Rucellai  and 
Trissino,  when  Leone  Alacei  undertook  to  record  the  productions 
of  the  Italian  «tage.  ^    ,       t     «• 

Had  some  English  Alacci,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fiis^ 
traced  the  progress  of  our  stage  firom  its  origin  to  the  close  of  that 
reign,  accompanying  his  account  with  anecdotes  of  those  to  wbofa 
it  was  chieftf  indebted  for  its  reputation,  who  could  now  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  memorial  i  But  a  long  night 
of  half  a  century  was  doomed  to  close  on  the  golden  age  of  £v^ 
1^  literature  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  record  its  glories  ami 

revive  ite  fame.  ... 

It  has  not,  we  believe,  been  remarked,  that  bio^pby  was  of 
late  growth  in  England ;;  and  it  cunnot  but  surprise  those  wi» 
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have  not  hitherto  considered  the  subject,  to  learn  that  the  earliest 
collection  of  the  kind  appeared  during  the  Usurpation.  As  this 
was  the  work  of  a  divine,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  it  was 
not  appropriated  to  the  dramatic  poets.  But  the  example  was  a 
good  one,  and  (being,  fortunately,  successful)  ^  lives,'  out  of  num* 
ber,  were  the  natural  and  almost  immediate  consequence.  -  The 
writers  for  the  stage  were  noticed  in  their  turn ;  but,  as  jet,  all 
that  was  thought  necessary  in  their  behalf  was  a  barren  list  of 
plays,  which  was  occasionally  appended  to  some  popular  drama. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  tliis  kind  was  '  An  exact  and  perfect  Cata^ 
logue  of  all  the  Plays,  with  the  Authors'  Names,  and  what  are 
Comedies,  Tragedies,  Historyes,  Pastorals,  Masks,  and  Interludes, 
more  exactly  printed  than  ever  before/  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe,  that  this  *  exact  and  perfect  list/  which  is  attached  to 
the  Old  Law  of  Massinger,  1656,  is  any  thing  but  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be.  If  the  booksellers  reaped  any  advantage  from  sucb 
meagre  details,  it  was  well ;  the  history  of  poets  and  poetry  cer- 
tainly gained  nothing. 

When  our  early  chroniclers  proposed  to  write  the  history  of 
their  native  country,  they  generally  thought  it  necessary  to  begin 
from  Adam.  With  an  eye  to  these  authorities,  Edward  Phillips, 
the  nephew  of  Milton,  projected  an  account  of  the  poets,  '  parti- 
cularly those  of  our  own  nation ;'  and,  to  make  the  work  complete, 
began  his  Theatrum  Poetarum  (printed  in  )  675)  with  *  the  most  emi- 
nent among  the  ancients/  The  sterling  sense  which  pervades  his  ob- 
servations, and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  attribute,  with  Warton,  to 
his  kinsman,  makes  it  matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not  restrict  himself 
to  an  account  of  the  vernacular  poets,  and  search  into  the  particulars 
of  their  history  at  a  period  when  much  information  might  have  been 
obtained  which  has  now  irrecoverably  perished.  But  though  we 
cannot  repress  a  wish  that  more  had  been  done,  we  yet  think  our- 
selves fortanate  in  possessing  Phillips's  account,  brief  and  defec- 
tive as  it  is,  for  chance  might  have  driven  him  to  some  other  class 
of  writers ;  as  he  acknowledges  in  his  preface,  that  his  prefer- 
ence of  the  poets  was  owing  rather  to  accident  than  inclination. 
It  is  grateful  to  perceive  the  dictates  of  sound  and  unsophisti- 
cated judgment  breaking  through  the  forelgti  notions  of  taste,  and 
the  fondness  for  French  fashions  of  all  sorts,  which  Charles  and 
his  followers  brought  with  them  from  the  continent.  *  If,'  says  Phil- 
lips, '  their  antiquated  style  be  not  sufficient  reason  why  the  poets 
of  former  ages  should  be  rejected,  much  less  tlie  pretence  of  their 
antiquated  mode  or  fashion  m  poetry,  which,  whether  it  be  altered 
for  the  better  or  not,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  very  pleasant 
humour,  that  we  should  be  so  compliant  with  the  French  custom, 
as  to  follow  set  fashions  not  only  in  garments,  but  also  in  music 

vol.   Xll.   NO.   XIV.  37 
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and  poetry/  Tbeee  manly  BentimenU  were  uttered  to  onwillMg 
ears ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  dramatic  writers^  for  whose  iiae 
they  were  intended,  deviated  from  the '  antiquated'  modek  to  wUch 
Phillips  refers,  they  wandered  from  the  paths  of  truth  and  nature. 

Availing  himself  of  Fuller's  fVorthia,  and  the  Theatmm  Poeiu- 
nim^  one  Winstanley,  a  barber,  published,  in  1687,  *  volume,  wkidb, 
though  full  of  inaccuracies,  has  yet  the  merit  of  being  the  fijit 
eorpw  foetarum  pretending  to  a  narrative  of  their  respective  lirea. 
These,  it  must  be  granted,  are  very  imperfectly  recorded ;  but  dates 
are  sometimes  introduced,  which  was  not  done  belbre ;  and  wlieii 
an  account  is  to  be  given  of  a  writer,  the  time  when  he  was  bom 
and  when  he  died  may  be  considered  as  circumstances  not  altoge- 
ther indifferent.  Winstanley's  collection  was  one  step  in  advance ; 
but  the  fondness  for  bare  catalogues  was  not  extinct.  Gerard 
liangbaine,  superior  law  beadle  of  Oxford, '  being  mastar  of  abo\e 
nine  hundred  and  fourscore  English  plays  and  masques,  besides 
drolls  and  interludes,  most  of  which  he  had  read,  thought  himself 
able,'  as  he  says,  '  to  give  some  tolerable  account  of  the  great* 
est  part  of  our  dramatic  writers  and  their  productions/  His  collec- 
tion of  romances  seems  to  have  been  equally  cojmous,  and  to  have 
been  read  with  equal  care ;  but  their  joint  perusal  involved  him 
in  questions  of  conscience,  such  as  required  a  ductor  dHbitaniiwn 
to  solve  to  his  satisfaction.  He  found,  what  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  suspected,  that  the  dramatic  writers  borrowed,  or  rather, 
according  to  his  own  notions,  (in  which  he  was  fortified  with  tbe 
authorities  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,)  stole  their  plots  from  the  novels 
of  Bandello,  Belleforest,  and  Gyraldi  Cynthio.  These  momentous 
discoveries  set  him  seriously  about  inquiring  whether  the  precept 
of  Synesius  be  strictly  true,  that  ^  it  is  more  criminal  to  steal  dead 
men's  writings  than  their  clothes.'  Having  ascertained  the  potnt 
to  his  satisfaction,  the  conscientious  beadle  resolved  to  set  for'- 
ward  and  expose  the  *  weasel'  playwrights,  who,  to  the  romancer's 
*  unguarded  nests' 

*  Came  sneaking,  and  sosuck'd  their  princely  eggs.' 

AccordingW,  in  1688,  he  published  Momns  Triumphans,  or  the 
Plagiaries  of  the  English  Stage  exposed,  in  a  catalogue  of  ail  ^ 
Comedies,  Iragl-Comedies,  Sec.  8cc.  with  an  account  of  the  various 
originals,  as  well  English,  French,  and  Italian,  as  Greeke  and 
Latine,  from  whence  most  of  them  have  stole  their  plots!  This 
catalogue  is  far  more  full  and  accurate  than  any  of  those  which  had 
preceded  it,  and  exhibits  abundant  proofs  of  the  extensive  reading 
of  the  author,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  he  traced  his  *  nine 
hundred  and  odd  plays'  to  their  sources.  As  no  biography  ac- 
companies the  names  of  the  authors,  and  their  dramas  are  undistin- 
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guisb«l  bjT  dtkies,  tbe  work  was  less  valuable  than  migbt  have  been 
mxpecied  from  the  possessor  of  so  ample  a  collection;  and  of  tliis 
the  writer  was  soon  aware.  His  catalogue,  however,  became  popu* 
hir,  and  a  second  impression  appeared  in  the  same  year  with  the 
first.  In  lG9\,  he  diea, — but  he  had  lived  to  revise  and  augment  his 
book,  which  was  published  the  same  year  in  octavo,  and  has  been 
tbe  foundation  of  every  thing  that  has  since  appeared  on  the  subject, 
under  whatever  title*  Langbaine's  work  was  only  once  reprinted ; 
bol,  from  a  copy  which  now  lies  before  us  with  MS.  insertions  by 
Peck,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  subsequent  republication  of  it, 
was  meditated  by  that  laborious  compiler. 

In  1749,  *A  General  History  of  the  Stage,  from  its  origin  in 
Greece,  down  to  the  present  time,'  was  published  by  one  Chet* 
wood;  little  more  however  was  produced  under  this  sounding  title, 
than  a  few  fugitive  memorials  of  the  actors  of  his  time,  with 
occasional  observations  on  the  dramatic  poets  and  their  works* 
The  work  is  contemptible  in  every  respect,  and  it  seems  as  if  tlie 
writers  for  the  stage  were  doomed  to  fsli  in  perpetuity  into  the  feeble 
beads  of  indexmakers  and  prompters.  We  pass  by  two  or  diree  ic^ 
sigiiificant  publicatious,  to  come  at  Sfaiell's,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called^  Gibber's  lives  of  the  poets,  1 753, — ^and  here  we  cannot 
but  express  our  surprise  at  the  silence  with  which  this  collection 
is  passed  over  by  Baker  and  Reed,  in  tbe  volumes  before  us.  It 
could,  not  arise  from  any  conviction  of  tbe  tmworthiness  of  die 
ptiblication ;  for  notwithstanding  all  that  has  subsequently  been 
contributed  to  this  department  of  literature,  it  may  yet  be  read 
with  pleasure,  and  referred  to  with  advantage.  In  an  account 
ef  the  first  cation  of  the  work  before  us,  it  is  said  that  <  Mr; 
Baker  had  the  use  of  some  manuscripts  belonging  to  Mr.  Coieter, 
a  person  very  diligent  in  collectmg  materials  for  the  lives  of 
the  English  poets ;' — ^it  might  be  so, — but  the  very  title-page  of 
Gibber's  vokimes,  mentions  that  ^  the  MS.  notes  of  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  Goxeter^  bad  been,  ten  years  before,  laid  under  contri- 
bution for  bis  service.  It  is  an  undissembled  truth,  to  which  Gold- 
smith has  somewhere  borne  witness,  that,  about  this  period,  the 
consciences  of  our  literary  compilers  were  far  from  delicate :  what 
they  stole,  however,  they  failed  to  improve ;  and  the  dramatic  wri- 
ters have,  of  all  others,  been  least  indebted  to  their  biographers  ; 
for,  excepting  an  accidental  circumstance  now  and  then  forcing  it- 
self upon  their  attention,  it  is  inconceivable  how  little  was  added 
for  nearly  a  century,  to  the  information  derived  from  Fuller,  Lang- 
baine,  and  Wood. 

When  Isaac  Reed  undertook  to  revise  a  prior  edition  of  this 
work,  be  brought  to  the  task  an  extent  of  bibliographical  knowledge, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  editions  and  dates  not  possessed  by 
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former  histrionic  biographers;  and  this  added  to  the  ]oA>nnatioo 
acquired  in  revising  Dodsley's  Old  I^aysy  gave  his  volumes  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  those  of  his  predecessors.  Thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  Keed's  publication,  during  which  the  labour  bestoived 
on  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare  in  particular,  and  on  the  early 
dramatic  poets  generally,  has  produced  more  materials  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  stage,  than  had  been  obtahied  by  the  researcbeaof 
a  century  preceding.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  think  it  extrenieij 
ill-judged,  to  reprint  the  jejune  and  vapid  '  Introduction'  prefixed 
to  the  former  editions  of  the  Biographia  Dramatlca.  But  thus  it 
is ;  a  work  on  the  drama  is  called  for, — a  former  book,  the  best 
perhaps  on  the  subject^  is  adopted  for  a  foundation,— some  hum- 
ble corrector  of  the  press  oners  his  services  as  editor,—- the  pub- 
lishers know  nothing  of  his  ability,  and  care  as  little ;— 4>ut  the 
undertaker,  'nothing  doubting,' hurries  through  his  job;  the  voluaies 
are  ready  by '  the  winter  season,'  the  market  is  supplied,  and — litera- 
ture is  disgraced.  All  this  is  truly  pitiable,  and  impeaches  m  no 
slight  degree  the  character  of  a  set  of  men,  who  are  assuredly  not 
wanting  in  liberality ;  though, — as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said ' 
to. one  of  their  fraternity, — '  they  certainly  betray  a  terrible  lack 
of  judgment.'  This  inconsiderate  employment  of  incompetent 
persons  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  and  the  more  strongly  to  be 
censured  since  with  tlie  assistance  now  so  liberally  and  laudably 
afforded  by  collectors,  a  work  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
drama  might  be  written  worthy  of  the  subject.  Such  a  work  must 
not,  we  fear,  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stephen  Jones ;  wbo^ 
though  he  boasts  of  long  acquaintance  with  the  early  Britidi  dra- 
matists, appears  to  be  a  faith^ii  representative  of  the  spectator  m 
Bartholomew  Fair; — namely,  'one  whose  judgment  shows  it  is 
constant,  and  hath  stood  still  these  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years.' 
We  have  adverted  to  the  favourable  circumstances  under  which 
the  present  volumes  were  undertaken ;  the  reader  will  therefore 
learn,  net  without  astonishment,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Jones  has  made  no  attempt  to  correct 
the  ei^rs  and  omissions  of  his  predecessors,  by  examining  the  nu- 
merous  editions  of  dramatic  poets,  sepan^  lives,  and  other  pnb- 
lications,  from  which  authentic  and  valuable  inifbrmation  mq^ 
have  been  obtained.  The  list  of  plays  by  Hatherwa^,  Wentworth, 
Smith,  and  others,  which  Mr.  Jones  has  taken,  (without  acknow- 
ledgment,) from  Malone's  History  of  the  Stage,  sliew8,at  least,  that 
he  has  not  been  indifferent  to  this  gentleman's  labours ;  but  if  he 
had  made  due  use  of  his  observations,  he  would  scarcely  have  re- 
peated the  unauthorised  assertion,  that  *  during  the  joint  lives  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  those  two  great  poets  wrote  nothing  sepa- 
rately, excepting  one  little  piece  by  each,  which  seemed  of  too  tii- 
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^1  a  naiare,  for  either  to  require  assistance  in/  It  provdces  a 
smiley  to  learn  that  the  ^  little  trivial  piece'  in  which  Fletcher  de- 
clined the  assistance  of  his  colleague,  was  the  beautiful  masque 
of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess.  It  can  answer  no  possible  purpose 
thus  to  repeat  from  volume  to  volume,  traditionary  errors  which 
have  been  exploded  for  the  most  satisfactory  reasons.  Sir  Aston 
Ckxskafne,  the  fast  friend  of  Fletcher,  expressly  declared  that  Beau- 
mont shared  but  in  the  composition  of  a  few  plays, 

*  ..  the  main 

Being  the  itfsue  of  sweet  Fletcher's  brain ;' 
and  Langbaine,  who  was  surely  a  safer  guide  on  this  point  than 
David  &skine  Baker,  asserted  that '  Fletcher  composed  several 
dramatic  pieces  which  were  well  worthy  the.  hand  of  so  great  a 
master.'  An  authority  in  this  case,  inferior  neither  to  Cockaine 
nor  Langbaine, — the  ofiice-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  confirms 
the  declaration  of  both ;  and  yet,  in  utter  contempt  of  these  eviden* 
ces,  Mr.  Jones  tells  us  that  ^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  nothing 
separately,' — just  as  Baker  and  Reed  had  told  us  before  him. 

V«  I — 82.  *  Thomas  Campion  was  a  physician  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  first,  and  was  author  of 

1.  A  Masque  presented  at  Whitehall,  8cc. 

2.  Entertainment  given  by  Lord  Knowles,  6cc. 

3.  A  Masque,  presented  at  Whitehall,  8cc.<— >' 

This  is  perfectly  true, — and  hence  we  look  for  some'  account  of 
Thomas  Campion  : — but  we  are  left  to  seek  it,  where  Mr.  Jones 
himself  might  have  found  it,  m  Wood's  Fasti,  or  in  Sir  John  Haw- 
kms's  History  of  Music,  Vol.  IlL  p.  3 16,  and  IV.  p.  24.  In  the 
latter  of  these  references,  the  editor  would  have  learned  that  the 
various  merits  of  Campion, — as  a  lyric,  as  well  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
as  a  critic  and  a  mtisician, — were  such  as  entitled  him  to  particular 
attention. 

V.  1 — 1 13.  With  similar  indifference,  Mr.  Jonesdbmisses  Harry 
Cfaettle,  who,  according  to  the  compiler's  own  acknowledgment, 
wrote  and  shared  in  the  composition  of  twenty-five  dramas.  It  is 
no  excuse  for  the  omission  that  his  predecessors  were  equally  neg* 
ligent,  for  Chettle's  labomv  were  not  known  to  be  so  extensive,  till 
the  discovery  of  Henslowe's  M  S  S.  nor  were  the  OKans  for  illus- 
trating his  life,  unul  lately,  attainable. 

V.  i — 181 .  By  mingling  the  information  obtained  from  Malone's 
Hbtory  of  the  Stage,  vnth  the  account  of  Decker  as  given  by 
Baker  and  Reed,  the  present  compiler  has  made  the  article  on 
this  valuable  poet,  a  jumble  of  absurdity.  After  stupidly  attribut- 
ing the  foundation  of  Decker's  fame  to  the  success  of  the  Satiro- 
mastix,  which^he  says,  wa$  ont  of  his  Jirst  pieces,  he  proceeds  to 
give  us  the  titles  of  at  least  sevm  of  his  plays^  all  anterior  to  that 
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satire.  Here,  too,  we  obmrve  not  a  little  of  that  CMriginal  pleasan- 
try about  Joason's  'jealousy/  and  so  forth,  of  which  Mr.  Jones 
had  already  exhibited  a  specimen,  in  his  life  of  Chapman. 

V.  1—- 251.  The  article  on  Ford  forms  a  perfect  e[Htome  of  file 
general  manner  in  which  tim  work  has  been  compiled.  The  daio 
of  this  poet's  birth  was  unknown  to  the  former  editors ;  Mr.  Mrione 
discovered  it,  and  Mr.  Jones  indulges  us  with  it,  without  one  word 
as  to  his  authority.  We  are  now  turned  over  to  his  piedeeesacxr^ 
who  tells  us  that, '  Ford  wrote  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles 
the  First ;'  and  1620  is  gWen  as  the  date  of  his  earliest  play.  It  is 
then  said  that'  he  wrote  eleven  dramatic  pieces,  all  on  his  own 
foundation,' — which  is  at  best  incorrect ; — and  that, '  according  U> 
the  custom  of  his  time,'  (a  custom  which  it  would  be^ain  to  seek,) 
*  his  name  is  not  pre6xed  to  any  of  his  plays,' — tlMMigh  aU  tbe 
pUys  published  during  his  life*tinie  have  dedications  signed  Jcdm 
Ford.  Then  follows  a  list  of  Ford's  dramas,  a  mere  copy  of  Ids 
predecessor's,  and  like  his  imperfect.  But  a  sovereign  panacea 
for  all  these  ills  is  conveyed  in  the  information  contained  in  an  up^ 
pendtx,  that '  ^  dramatic  works  of  John  Ford  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  an  elegant  form,  by  Henry  Weber,  Esq.'-^^-asd  ao 
thev  have. 

V.  1 — €68.  The  passion  which  exists  for  raking  up  tfae^  trash  of 
ancient  days,'  has  contributed  to  revive  the  memorj  of  the  Toman- 
tic  Greorge  Grascoigne: — his  life  has  been  written,  his  portrait 
engraved,  and  his  works  re-printed ;  and  Mr.  Jones  might  hxf6 
bett(^ted  by  the  industry  of  others,  if  he  were  too  supine  to  search 
for  information  binMeif.  But  no!  Mr.  Jones  contents  himself 
with  transcribing  his  predecessor's  narrative,  compiled  for  tbe  most 
part  from  Antony  Wood,  which  happens  to  be  false  almost  to  die 
letter.  That  ^  Gascoigne  was  bom  at  Walthaarotow  in  the  forest,' 
18  at  best  very  doubtful, — ^that  '  he  was  educated  at  Oxford,'  is 
oontradicted  by  himself; — certainly,  '  he  was  for  some  time  in  va* 
rious  cities  in  Holland,'  but  was  only  in  a  military  capacity  >^ 
and  that  '  he  went  to  France,  where  he  happmied  to  meet  with  a 
Scottish  lady,  whom  he  fell  in  love  with  and  afterwards  married,' 
is  a  ludicrous  mistake  of  honest  Antony's,  arisii^  from  a  hasty  iai- 
spection  of  Gascoigne's  works ; — while  the  '  belief  that  he  ifited  kt 
Walthamstow'  is  contradicted  by  the  recovery  of  George  Wliet«> 
stones' '  remembrance  of  the  welLerapioyed  life  and  godly  end  of 
George  Gascoigne,  Esq.  who  deceased  at  Stamford,  in  Lincoln'^ 
shire,  the  7th  October,  1577.'  While  on  this  subject,  we  may  just 
observe,  that  the  curious  tract  by  Whetstones,  here  referred  to, 
shews  the  ^  Book  of  Vcnerie  or  Hunting,' appended  to  Torberville's 
Falcomie,  1575,  to  be  the  work  of  George  Gascoigne. 

In  the  wish,  which  we  have  more  than  once  expressed,  that  Mr; 
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JoiMB  had  looked  into  the  later  coUections  of  dramatic  poetry^  we 
lunre  perhaps  counted  more  upon  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  eearchi  than  on  the  inconveniences  which  might  be  sustained 
by  such  a  process.  Thus  Mn  Jones,  had  he  dipped  into  the  life  of 
Massiiq^  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  that  poet's  works,  would 
have  found  that  the  name  of  the  poet's  father  was  Arthur,  not 
Pfailipy — but  then  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  inquire  farther ; 
and  this  correction  would  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  two 
columns  of  profitable  disquisition,  as  to  the  time  of  Massinger's 
death,  which  now  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  consequently 
to  the  requisite  number  of  sheets.  There  is,  we  know,  a  time  for 
all  thills, — a  time  to  withhold^  and  a  time  to  communicate, — ^and 
when  the  transcript  of  Reed's  pages,  which  assign  his  death  to  three 
widely  different  periods,  was  completed,  the  present  editor  (in  an 
appendix)  informs  us  -from  the  parish  register, — after  personal  io- 
apection,  no  doubt,  for  he  quotes  no  authority, — ^that  '  the  entry  of 
M assinger's  burial  in  Saint  Saviour's,  Southwark,  is  as  follows : 
March  the  20/A,  1639—40,  buried,  Philip  Ma$singer,  a  stranger^ 
Maanii^,  we  suppose/  he  adds,  ^  not  a  parishioner.'  Had  Mr.  Jones 
forgotten  that  he  bad,  in  the  same  volume,  told  us  that  Massinger 
died  at  his  own  house,  near  the  play-house,  on  the  bank-side, 
Southwark  i 

We  do  not  purpose  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  tho 
biographical  portion  of  these  volumes,  but  we  cannot  end  it  without 
remarking  that  even  the  last  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  appears 
to  have  supplied  the  editor  with  almost  all  the  information  not  pri- 
vately^ communicated,  was  examined  with  the  most  culpable  indi^ 
ference  :  thus  the  birth  of  the  great  bard  is  erroneously  dated ;  and 
when  Mr.  Jones  is  about  to  give  a  catalogue  of  his  plays,  he  says, 
'  the  arrangement  of  them  is  adopted  from  that  of  Mr.  Malone, 
the  accuracy  of  which  not  having  been  disputed,  we  presume  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  learned/  It  has  received  the  sanction 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Jones  :— *'  that's  something  yet !' — and  more  than 
could  be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  a  critic  who  had  already  cele- 
brated the  contents  of  Mr.  Chalmer's  octavos. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  biographical  part  of  these 
volumes,  in  which  we  have  found  much  to  condemn  and  nothing  to 
approve,  to  that  portion  which  is  devoted  to  the  catalogue  of  piaya; 
and  here,  as  Mr.  Jones  has  bestowed  some  pains,  he  has  effected 
some  improvement :  the  titles  of  many  dramas  are  revived,  dates 
are  added,  and  sometimes  desirable  information  is  given.  Yet  even 
here,  where  nothing  but  plodding  was  required,  Mr.  Jones's  la- 
bours are  far  from  being  perfect ;  and  while  many  titles  are  either 
emitted  or  rejected,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  others  have  ob- 
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Uined  admission.    Italiao,  French,  and  American  J?H^  ^ 
dance  have  found  their  way  bto  this  account  of  the  firitiflh  alage* 

We  have  discovered  no  such  proofs  of  Mr.  Jones's  juij^meni  as 
would  lead  us  to  expect  him  to  exclude  what  had  been,  however 
improperly,  admitted  by  his  predecessors ;  we  were  therefofe  pee* 
pared  to  find '  Chiche vache  and  Bycome ;'  but,  indeed,  this  old  satire 
has  an  equal  claim  to  a  place  in  a  dramatic  catalogue  ¥dth  lyric  odes ; 
and  we  think  that  Mr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Shone  must  feel  unexpected 
pleasure  at  finding  themselves  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  dramatic 
authors  for  writing  notes  upon  Comus  and  the  Jew  of  Malta. 
For  the  reasons  just  suggested,  we  looked  to  find  the  monotonous 
tragedy  of  Andromana  attributed  to  Shirley,  to  whose  acknowledged 
productions  it  bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  ;  but,  we  must 
confess,  we  did  not  expect  to  see  ^  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy'  ascribed 
to  that  poet  on  the  respectable  authority  of  Doctor  Farmer,  and 
that  '  without  a  doubt'  on  his  part,  lliat  reverend  commentator 
generally  knew  what  he  was  saying  :  and  if  he  had  attributed  this 
drama  to  Shirley,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  after  mature  consideration ;  but  we  are  sure  this  is  an  error : 
farther,  we  believe  the  error  to  be  Mr.  Jones's,  who  has  confoooded  0 
the  opinion  of  Farmer,  relative  to  *  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  with 
that  on  the  *  Double  Falsehood,'  which  he  concluded  was  Shirley's; 
and  the  internal  evidence  of  that  play  strongly  confirms  his  decision. 
Shirley  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when  *  tlie  Yorkshire  Tragedy' 
was  printed !  We  should,  perhaps,  sympathise  with  Mr.  Jones  m 
the  indignation  which  he  more  than  once  expresses  at  the  uncouth 
orthography  of  Mr.  Henslowe's  MS.  were  it  not  for  the  happiness 
of  illustration  which  it  has  enabled  him  to  exhibit.  Thus,  in  that 
curious  record,  under  the  date  of  March,  1691>  he  finds  an  entiy  of 
'  four  representations  in  one,'  which,  he  says,  '  it  is  clear  was  a  ju- 
venile work  of  Fletcher's ;'  represented  when  that  poet  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age !  Antony  and  Vallia,  in  the  same  register  ( 1595X 
is  with  equal  probability  supposed  to  be  the  Antonio  and  Mellidi 
of  Marston,  produced  seven  years  afterguards. 

The  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Jones  preserves  former 
errors,  taught  us  confidently  to  look  for  a  revival  of  the  opinions 
respecting  Ben  Jonsou's  envy,  jealousy,  and  such  like  amiable 
qualities ;  accordingly,  in  various  parts  of  these  volumes,  ^  a  deal 
of  skimble  skamble  stuff'  to  this  effect  is  scattered  up  and  down ; 
the  great  collection  of  tlio&e  heresies  being  properly  reserved  for 
'  The  I»ver's  Melancholy.'  We  were  inclined  to  pass  over  this 
article,  which  has  now  lost  something  of  its  novelty  ;  but  williif 
to  use  all  due  diligence  in  the  way  of  ^  our  vocation,'  we  turned  to 
the  subject^  and  have  reason  to  felicitate  ourselves  upon  the  disco^ 
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vcny  t*  whkli  the  examination  led.  In  tke  actotint  of  the  Lover's 
Melancholy^  to  be  sure,  there  is  nothtitg  hot  what  has  been  an  hue- 
dm!  ttoies  repeated  and  refuted ;  hot  ^  *  the  Ladies  Tryal/  Mr. 
JoQOBf  a  very  umnual  matter  with  hin.  Ventures  a  remark,  which 
ia  aot  iMnd  in  the  pages  of  his  precursor* 

'  The  Ladies  Trial,  tragic  comedy,  by  John  Ford.  Acted  at  Drury 
Lane,  4to.  1639.  The  scene  lies  in  Genoa,  and  the  prologue  is  Mub- 
tcribed  by  Mr.  Bird;  but  whether  it  was  written  or  only  spokeii  by 
him,  is  not  absolutely  appai*cnt.  Ben  Jonson,  u  bitter  enemy  of  Ford% 
(*'  O  viper  vileT')  charges  the  latter  with  having  stolen  a  character  in 
this  play  from  him : 

'  Flay^Vrrght  (i.  e.  Ford)  by  chance,  bearing  ibme  toys  1  had  writ, 

Cr/d  to  my  face,  they  were  th'  elixir  of  wit. 

And  I  tdost  now  hclieve  him ;  for  to  day 

F^of  ftv  jests,  then  stolen,  passM  him  a  play/ 

And  so,  the  play  which  ^ve  of  Ben's  jests  secured  from  damna* 
nation,  was  the  Lady's  Trial.  The  Lady  s  Trial  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Cockpit  Theatre^  in  May,  1038,  on  the  dd  of 
IRrhicb  iiiontby  it  was  licensed  by  the  master  of  the  revels  :  the  epi- 
gram on  '  Pby  Wright^  was  printed  in  Jonson*s  works,  published  in 
l6l6,  and  was  probably  written  some  years  earlier :  all  this  Mr.  Jones 
might  ha;ve  found,  and  all  this  Mr.  Jones  did  find  in  Reed's  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  which  he  has  quoted  in  his  article  on  tlic  Lover^s 
Melancholy*  But  where  he  discovered  the  charge,  he  must  have 
discerned  its  refutation  : — all  the  falsehood  and  nonsense,  therefore, 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  respecting  Jonson  and 
Pord^he  would  have  erased  from  his  pages^  if  he  were  not  as  defi< 
cient  m  candour  as  he  is  in  industry  aiid  knowledge. 

Why  the  acknowledgement  of  all  printed  assistance  is  suppressed, 
and  why  the  editor  has  thought  fit  silently  to  apply  to  his  own  use, 
what  he  might  openly,  and  withont  discredit,  have  borrowed  from 
others,  he  can  b^t  explain  ;  but  the  confession  of  aid,  from  what- 
ever quarter  derived,  has  always  been  helc^  the  right  in  perpetuity 
of  literature  I  and  this  claim  is  not  to  be  alienated  in  compliment  to 
the  editor  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica.  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr. 
Chalmers  would  most  probably  have  f^  no  disinclination  to  afford 
Mr.  Jones  tlie  assistance  of  which  he  stood  in  such  evident  need ; 
hut  in  return  they  might  reasonably  demand  some  acknowledgement 
of  their  liberality.  We  fear,  however,  the  cause  ef  this  silence 
must  be  sought  m  the  desire  of  the  editor  to  exalt  his  own  industry, 
at  the  expense  of  more  learned  and  industrious  authors ;  and  the  fol- 
lo%ving  passage  in  his  advertisement  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  con- 
firm our  stispicions.  *  The  editor,'  it  says,  '  brought  to  this  labo- 
rious undertaking  (over  which,  from  its  execution,  we  should  think 
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his  coffse  cou)d  not  have  cooled)  the  result  of  thirty  3fean'  acfudn* 
tance  with  the  early  British  dramatists/ 

Tiie  titles  of  some  old  plays,  and  the  dates  of  others,  topplied 
by  sale  catalogues,  and  the  communicatioos  of  persons  better  in- 
structed in  these  matters  than  the  editor,  comprehend  the  inprove- 
ments  made  in  '  the  portion  of  the  work  which  had  been  before 
printed'  while  the  minuteness  with  which  Mr.  Cobb's  farces,  and 
Mr.  Cross's  pantomimes  are  detailed,  *  in  that  part  which  nuij 
more  legitimately  claim  to  be  considered  as  new/  is  such  as  to  re- 
press any  doubt  that  mi^ht  arise  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Jooetf'a 
catatogue,  or  the  authenticity  of  his  memoirs. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  indifference  with  which  Mr. 
Jones  passes  over  the  names  of  many  of  our  oldest  and  besi  chro- 
matic writers,  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  attentioo  paid  to 
the  ornaments  of  the  present  stage,  Pillon,  and  Morton,  and  Rey- 
nolds, and  Cherry,  and  we  know  not  who  :  their  talents  and  virtues 
are  the  theme  of  many  a  delightful  page,  and  the  meanest  of  their 
labours  is  followed  with  the  most  respectful  notice.  A  living  writer 
for  the  theatre,  seems,  in  Mr.  Jones's  estimation  to  be  a  kind  of  aa. 
cro-sanct  creature,  that,  like  Sejanus,  '  requires  our  salotattona 
twelve-score  off.'  Sir  Pertioax,  of  booing  memory,  was  an  oak,  a 
granite  column  to  this  writer,  who  never  appears  to  have  stood  op- 
right,  we  will  not  say  in  the  presence  of  a  manager,  but,  of  any  one 
who  bad  interest  enough  to  bring  a  phy  on  the  stage.  One,  and 
only  one  exception  has  occurred  to  us,  uid  this  we  could  well  have 
spared.  Mr.  Skeffington,  the  admired  author  of  the  Skepmg 
Beauty^  is  a  gentleman  of  humble  pretensions,  and  unobtrasive 
manners,  yet  Mr.  Jones  has  unaccountably  selected  him  for  tbe  ex- 
ercise of  his  wit,  and  made  bis  social  and  literary  talents  the  subject 
of  a  most  bitter  and  revolting  irony.  A  proceeding  so  contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  almost  justifies  us  in  doubting  whether  the  artr- 
cle  in  question  was  really  written  by  him,  or  the  malicious  purport 
of  it  seen. — His  predecessor  seems  to  have  been  made  the  dupe  of 
a  similar  imposition  in  an  '  eloge,'  at  once  insidious  and  hyperbo- 
Heal,  on  the  simple  and  simpering  Mr.  Aaron  Hill.  But  it  is  nM>re 
tlian  time  to  give  Mr.  Jones  his  dismission,  and  we  care  not  if  ii 
be  a  final  one  in  this  department  of  literature,  for  which  we  regret 
to  say,  he  appears  to  have  neither  taste  nor  talents.  We  add  die. 
solenm  decision  of  a  great  causist : 

<  Publica  lex  hominum,  naturaque  continet  hoc  fa8> 
Ut  icneat  vetito»  iuscitia  debilis  actus.' 
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A  BT.  IV. — Sermons  on  variom  Subjects,  Doctrinal  and  Practical^ 
»      wuRached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.     By  John  Eveleigh, 
M>Ji.  Provost  of  Oriel  College  and  Prebendary  of  fiochester. 
8vo.  pp.  441.     Oxford;  Cooke  and  Parker. 

THE  sermons  usually  published  may  be  divided  into  two  kind^: 
those  which  are  intended  for  the  use  of  ordinary  readers, 
iirhich  treat  of  practical  duties  and  explain  the  principles  of  re- 
l^ion  in  a  clear  and  familiar  manner;  and  those  which  are 
suited  to  persons  of  stronger  digestion^  containing  learned  disqui- 
sitions^ and  discussing  abstruser  points  of  theology.  The  volume 
before  us  comes,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  latter  descriptioii. 
Discourses  to  an  academical  audience  ought  «ndoubtedly  to  be  of 
a  more  learned  and  recondite  class  than  those  which  are  addiessed 
to  ordinary  congregations.  They  should  be  mostly  of  the  argii« 
mentative  cast ;  rather  adapted  to  inform  the  understandings  and 
exercise  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  hearers,  than  to  awaken  the 
aflections  or  work  upon  the  passions.  They  will  thus  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  more  learned  portion  of  the  audience,  supply  matter 
of  improvement  and  reflection  for  the  students  in  theology,  and 
peraerve  for  an  university  pulpit  that  superior  character  by  which 
it  ot^ht  i^lways  to  be  marked. 

The  discourses  of  Dr.  Eveleigh  form  no  unfavourable  specimen 
of  sermons  adapted  to  suck  an  audience.  There  is  no  particular 
novelty  in  the  topics  which  he  selects  :  indeed,  novelty,  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  the  word,  is  •ut  of  the  question:  but  he  treats  them 
with  a  degree  of  weight  and  solidity,  which  shews  that  what  he 
writes  b  the  fruit  of  deep  reflection,  and  which  arrests  the  atten  - 
tion  of  the  considering  reader,  lliere  is  a  character  of  sound 
reasoning,  a  manner  of  sober  discussion,  which  never  quits  the 
author.  He  bas  evidently  paid  considerable  attention  to  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  his  learning  appears  to  he  accompanied 
with  much  well-judging  good  sense.  Otie  uf  his  recommenda- 
tioiis  is  the  total  absence  of  all  ostentatious  display  of  erudition. 
The  reader  must  not  come  to  these  sermons  with  the  expectation 
of  having  his  passions  worked  upon  or  his  imagination  enlivened : 
he  will  find  no  attempts  at  splendid  oratory  or  brilliant  imagery; 
and  he  will  be  visited  by  no  false  glare  of  ornament :  but  if  he 
opens  them  with  the  wish  to  find  solid  argumentative  matter  pre- 
sented in  a  proper  form  to  his  understanding,  he  will,  we  venture 
to  affirm,  meet  with  no  disappointn>ent*  The  language  is  plain 
and  unaffected ;  there  is,  however,  one  defect  of  which  we  must 
fonewarn  the  reader,  for  it  will  visit  him  in  almost  every  part.     Dr^ 
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Eveleigb's  style  though  sufficiently  clear  and  perspicooin,  is  defi- 
cient in  spirit  and  animation :  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  flaw 
ness  in  his  mode  of  expressing  himself,  in  consequence  of  whicli 
less  advantage  is  given  to  his  matter  than  it  really  deserves.  « 

The  sermons  are  eighteen  in  number,  on  subjects  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture, doctrinal  and  practical.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with 
the  third  sermoq,  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  m  which 
we  met  with  sonie  observations  which  were  new  to  us.  The  au- 
thor's general  idea  is  to  furnish  an  indirect  and  accessory  proof  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  man- 
ner :*-*We  have  the  authority  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  for 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament ;  for  ^  all  Scripture' 
of  the  Old  Testament  ^  was  given  by  inspiration  of  God.'  Now 
the  general  proofs  of  the  inspiratiou  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
New  Testament  are  the  same  in  kind,  and  the  gei^eral  objectiooa 
to  it  are,  in  both  cases,  precisely  similar.  But  we  have  divine 
authority  for  affirming  that  the  proofs  are  valid  and  the  objcctiom 
nugatory,  as  to  the  Old  Testament ;  we  may  therefore  infer,  witk 
probability,  that,  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament^  the  pfoofr 
are  eqtially  good,  and  the  objections  unworthy  of  regard. 

'  1  am  well  aware/  (he  says,  p.  51,)  <  that  to  endeavour  thus  to  prore 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  from  that  of  the  Did,  is  to  reversf: 
the  ordinary  method  of  proof  on  this  sut^ect.  But,  however  unusual 
or  new  the  present  attempt  may  be  deemed,  it  will  not  be  withoirt  its 
use,  if  it  ttnd  to  satisfy  our  minds  with  regard  to  the  divine  origin  ia 
general  of  all  those  writings  which  are  classed  by  our  church  amo«g 
the  Holy  Scriptures/ 

In  shewing  that  the  general  proofs  of  both  Teatamenta  are  die 
aame,  he  says — 

'  The  Old  and  .New  Testaments,  as  we  may  observe  in  general,  are 
evidently  parts  of  the  same  great  plan,  and  designed  to  form  one  all- 
gracious  and  stupendous  whole.  The  same  authority  thereibie,  and 
protection  from  error,  which  were  necessary  to  the  one  must  also  bave 
been  necessary  to  the  other*  If  divine  inspiration  were  necessary  to 
assure  men  of  their  origin,  fall,  corruption,  and  destined  redemptian; 
the  same  must  have  been  as  necessary  also  to  assure  them  of  the  cona- 
pletion  of  this  redemption,  and  of  the  means  by  which  their  corruptioa 
may  be  done  away,  their  restoration  to  divine  favour  secured,  and  thair 
present  state  made  to  terminate  in  eternal  happiness. 

*  Various  also  and  prominent  are  the  particular  resemblances,  which 
appear  to  result  from  an  equally  divine  origin  in  both  these  sacred  vo* 
himes. 

'  If  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Jeho* 
vah,  introduce  their  declarations  with  these  commanding  words,'*  Thus 
saith  Jehovah  ;'*  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;" 
those  of  the  {^cw  Testament  are  not  less  remarkable  for  derivingv  aa 
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*  '^  AmbusadorA  hr  Cbrist,^  their  coninii«sk>Q  from  ibis  their  divine 
DUMttr,  w1k>  alio  is  f  "  God  over  aU«  blewed  for  evermore/^  Through- 
out the  GoiipeU  they  make  him  the  principal  and  almost  the  6ole 
speaker.  And  besides*  they  make  him  in  thui^e  Gospels  expressly  pro- 
mise asslstsince  through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  his  Apostles,  (without  ex- 
cluding others  from  the  same  assistance^  "  which  should  teach  them 
all  thing;s,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever  be  had 
aaid  unto  them/'  and,  consequently,  which  should  secure  from  error 
all  the  important  parts,  at  least,  of  their  writings.'— -pp.  51,  52. 

He  then  proceeds  to  »hew  that  the  general  objections  to  the  insoi- 
ration  of  both  are  the  same  in  kind,  and  of  egual  apparent  weight. 

'  Few  are  the  objections  also  to  which  the  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament  is  exposed,  which  may  not  with  as  great  force  be  urged 
against  that  of  the  Old  ;  and  this  observation  is  equally  just,  whether 
the  objectioas  be  urged  against  the  inspiration  in  generai,  or  against 
that  of  particular  parts,  of  the  New  Testament. 

'  Among  the  objections  agaiftst  the  divine  inspiration  in  general  oT 
the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  X  insisted,  that  the  writers  never  de* 
clare  that  they  are  thus  inspired,  and  that  no  promise  of  divine  assist- 
ance is  given  to  any  among  them,  except  the  Apostles. 

'  But>  allowing  this  to  be  true,  we  may  reply,  that  nothing  is  admit- 
ted in  this  case  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  which  is  not  equally 
true  also  with  regard  ta  parts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  No  declara- 
tion or  promise  of  the  kind,  here  supposed  to  be  necessary,  is  made 
with  regard  to  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  yet  we  not  only 
learn  from  our  blessed  §  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  that  the  writings  of 
Motes  and  the  Prophets,  who  assure  us  that  they  spake  from  God, 
were  given  by  divine  inspiration ;  but  also  we  learn  from  the  same  ||  au- 
thf»!ity,  that  the  other  parts  also  of  the  Old  Testament,  concerning 
which  no  such  assurance  is  afiPorded  by  the  writers  themseives ,  were  not- 
withstanding given  by  the  same  divine  inspiration.' 

'  In  like  manner,  if,  to  abate  of  our  confidence  in  the  general  inspi- 
ration of  the  New  Testament,  it  should  be  urged,  that  it  is  uncertain 
when  the  books  of  it  were  so  collected  as  to  exclude  all  spurious  and 
apocryphal  writings  from  their  number ;  that  it  is  uncertain  when  the 
Canon  of  these  Scriptures  was  settled,  whether  at  the  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  or  at  some  preceding  or  even  subsequent  period ;  the  same  un- 
certainty, we  have  above  intimated,  attends  also  the  settlement  of  that 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Aud  as  this  uncertainty  did  not  in  the  least 
preclude  the  unqualified  approbation,  given  by  our  blessed  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles  to  the  law,  the  prophetical  book^,  and  the  psalms,  so  nei- 
ther ought  it  to  diminish  our  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  all  the 
received  writings  of  the  Christian  Covenant.'— pp.  6 1  to  63. 

•«2Cor.v.aO.  t  '  Bom.  ix. «. 

♦  *  Tbii  objection  it  considered  and  answered  by  Micbaelis  in  tbe  first  edition  of 
liU  introdtteturj  leeUiref,  p.  t.  It  it  however  again  urged  in  Geddes'sprerace  to  voU  ii. 
f  «  St.  Lake  xvi.  ir.    Matt,  v.  18.  ||  <  St  Mark  xviL  3§.  He^  iii.  7.  8. 
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The  iwelfdi  sermon  is  on  a  very  useful  subject,  to  an  academical 
audience  especially,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  After  describing 
the  character  which  many  parts  of  them  must  ever  bear  as  speci* 
mens  of  fine  writing,  he  says — 

'  This  character  of  the  writings  which  constitute  the  Books  of  Reve- 
lation, depends  not  upon  the  judgment  of  any  one  critic,  much  lest 
upon  a  conjecture,  however  probablej  concerning  his  judgment.  Even 
an  ordinary  and  cursory  reader  cannot  but  be  delighted  with  the  siin- 
plicity  and  dignity  both  of  the  sentiment  and  expression.  But  the 
man  of  letters,  who  studies  with  attention  the  holy  Scriptures,  must 
find  in  their  composition  all  those  excellencies  which  are  required 
either  to  please  or  to  astonish  the  mind ; — in  the  narrative,  clearness 
and  consistency,  an  assemblage  of  circumstances  interestingly  descrip- 
live  of  ancient  manners,  and  not  connected  by  art  but  by  inherent  pro- 
Imbility,  not  embellished  by  fiction  but  recommended  by  unerring 
truth ;  -in  the  poetical  parts,  new  and  beautiful  thoughts,  drawn  im« 
mediately  from  nature,  aud  enlivened  by  bold  and  sublime  metaphors, 
and  these  too  not  rarely  dispersed,  but,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  a 
pure  and  unafiected  style,  crowded  in  almost  every  line. 

*  Indeed  if  the  *  observation,  so  universally  approved  in  criticism,  be 
well  founded,  that  impreuive  cmd  animated  writings  are  the  resmit  qflqfiy 
and  grand  conceptions  ;  where  can  we  so  reasonably  expect  to  meet 
with  such  writings,  as  in  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  abound  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  all-perfect  God  ?  Since  the  sutgect  is  the  greatest 
which  can  possibly  enter  into  the  conceptions  of  man ;  and  though  we 
exert  on  it  the  utmost  of  our  strength  and  ability,  yet,  agreeably  to  an 
admirable  t  observation  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  we  can  never  go  far 
enough.'' — ^pp.  281,  282. 

On  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  these  studies,  compared  with 
all  other,  he  thus  expresses  himself — 

'  When  the  pleasure  of  novelty  ceases,  the  heat  of  ambition  abates, 
and  reason  bes;ins  coolly  to  operate,  we  are  soon  convinced  in  the  pro- 
gress  of  all  sublunary  pursuits,  how  inconsiderable  an  advancement  we 
nave  made  towards  real  happiness)  and  how  useless  it  is  to  enlarge  our 
views  without  making  them  terminate  in  some  agreeable  ofcgect. 

*  What  but  this  has  stimulated  the  greatest  men  and  best  philosophers 
in  all  ages,  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of  human  fome,  toseek 
for  private  happiness  from  religious  studies  ?  What  could  have  indnced 
ao  many  of  our  late  philosophers  to  turn  aside  from  other  subjects,  by 
which  they  had  acquired  so  much  credit,  to  an  investigation  of  revealed 
truths,  less  calculated  to  excite  admiration,  were  it  not  that  such  stu- 
dies were  more  conducive  to  permanent  satisfaction  ?  And,  indeed^ 
what  but  that  continued  and  elevated  satisfaction  of  mind,  which  is  de- 
rived by  the  learned  Christian  from  his  illustrations  and  vindications  of 
divine  truth,  made  them  value  themselves,  not  less  on  the  assistance 

*  '  See  lionginut,  sect  ix.  t  *  S^ui.  ztiu.  SO. 
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which  they  were  supposed  to  have  giren  to  the  cause  of  revealed  reli- 
gioD,  than  on  that  wnole  display— of  *  elegance,  with  which  they  had 
refined  our  language-— of  t  accuracy  with  which  they  had  unfolded 
the  powers  of  the  human  inind-*of  t  clearness,  with  which  they  had 
exbituted  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature — or  of  §  certainty,  with 
which  they  had  demonstrated  its  most  abstruse  and  hidden  laws  ?'• — 
pp.  284,  285. 

But  we  must  abstain  from  any  further  extracts ;  and  perhaps  have 
now  done  enough  to  eive  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  these  dis- 
coursesy  and  to  enable liim  to  judge  that  our  character  of  them  is 
sufficiently  correct. 


Art.  V.  Foyases  and  travels  in  the  Years  1809,  \S\0,and  1811 ; 
containing  Statistical,  Commercial^  and  Miscellaneous  Observa* 
tions  on  Gibraltar,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Serigo  and  Turkey. 
By  John  Gralt.  4to.  pp.  435.  Loudon ;  Cadell  and  Daviea. 
1812. 

THERE  18  BO  species  of  writing  on  which  we  feel  less  disposed 
to  exercise  any  severity  of  criticism  than  books  of  foreign 
travel.  Information  is  generally  derivable  from  the  worst  of  them, 
andy  where  that  fails,  the  want  of  it  is  not  unfrequently  made  up  in 
amusement.  For  this  we  are  so  grateful,  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  scribbling  mania  of  travellers;  and  we  are 
the  more  inclmed  to  be  lenient  because  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  dread  of  critical  exposure  has  prevented  the  publication 
of  the  journals  of  some  of  our  countrymen,  which  would  have 
been  a  real  acquisition  to  literature. 

It  was  therefore,  with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  finding  fault, 
that  we  opened  the  volume  before  us ;  and  if  we  find  ourselves  com* 
pelled  to  use  the  language  of  censure,  it  is  because  we  have  seldom 
met  with  a  work  of  the  kind  which  it  was  less  possible  to  com* 
mend.  The  trifling  error  of  Serigo  for  Cerigo,  in  the  title-page, 
indeed,  led  us  to  imagine  that  we  had  to  do  with  no  great  clerk ; 
but  we  thought  that  tiiis  defect,  even  iu  a  voyage  through  Sicily 
and  Greece,  might  have  been  abundantly  compensated  by  a  plain 
account  of  the  actual  state  of  things  from  a  plain  man  ;  one  who, 
filing  the  names  of  places  just  as  he  heard  them,  might  possibly 
describe  the  places  themselves  just  as  he  saw  them. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  preface  strengthened  our  hopes. 

*  This  work'  (Mr.   Gait  says)  *  is  part  of  a  design  which  I  had 

••Addiscm.  t'^-o©^*-  t '  Boylc.  ^*N«wtoa. 
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formed,  of  ghriDg  tiich  an  tccoutit  of  tbe  coontriet  conaected  with  fte 
Mediterranean,  as  would  tend  to  familiarize  tbem  to  the  Briti^  public. 
It  will  appear  sufficiently  evident,  in  mtny  places,  that  agrmapari  hmm 
beenprinudfram  the  original  notes.  I  am  not  aware  that  tbia  will  be  re* 
garded  as  a  fault,  akhoii^b  it  may  expose  me  to  tbe  animadtersioiM  «f 
verbal  criticism.  But  I  ought  to  apologize  for  puhlisluog^  UMMmpHfiod, 
a  number  of  remarks  which  were  noted  down  as  hints  for  dksertaSioaa. 
I  was  apprebeni^ive  that  my  book  would  have  been  enlarged  wtttaout 
being  augmented  with  information,  and  1  would  rather  it  were  thou^t 
d^ective  in  disquisition  than  decent  in  facts  which  suggest  reflectioDs/ 
'  Classical  inquiries  formed  no  part  of  tbe  objects  of  my  journeys.'  p.  iv. 

This  was  well ;  and  with  such  good  intentioiia  we  could  have  ex- 
cused the  *wf«r«rr#f  rnXmvyti  which  Mr.  Gtelt  prefixes  to  his  vo- 
lume under  the  title  of  the  Mediterranean  described^  though  com- 
municating nothing  new.  But  when  he  enumerates  Persia  as  od« 
of  the  countries  to  which  the  navigation  by  tbe  Bosphorus  and 
Black  Sea  affords  a  ready  access,  we  presume  that  the  mountain- 
ous and  barren  country  which  intervenes  between  the  ahores  of  the 
latter  and  the  confines  of  Persia  never  occurred  to  him. 

At  Gibraltar,  Mr.  Gait  seems  to  have  been  principally  struck 
with  what  be  calls  the  '  sinister  appearance'  of  the  Jews.  There 
is>  indeed,  a  sort  of  hint  at  a  dissertation  on  the  military  establisii* 
meut  there  which  Mr.  Gait  does  not  think  very  expensive  to  the 
iiatioa  ;  and  which  mig;ht  even  be  made  a  saving  concern,  by  at- 
tending to  his  suggestions.  '  Ceuta,'  he  says^  ^  should  be  made 
ours,'  we  suppose  by  taking  it  from  our  allies ;  '  we  should  thea 
be  effectually  masters  of  the  Straights ;'  and  tlien,  as  *  the  British 
nation  never  refused  ihe  Sound  duty  to  Denmark^  why  a  toll  should 
not  be  levied  by  us,'  Mr.  Gall  is  '  at  a  loss  to  understand.' 

Sardinia  being  littie  visited,  we  pick  up  a  few  interesting  facts 
touching  the  present  state  of  the  i^sland.  From  this  port  of  ihe 
narrative  we  shall  extract  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  favour- 
able specimen  of  Mr.  Cralt's  style  and  manner. 

'  The  inbabilaols  of  Sardinia*  (1  speak  of  the  cammon  people) '  are 
yet  scarcely  above  tbe  negative  point  of  civilization ;  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have  sunk  a  certain  way 
back  into  barbarism.  They  wear,  indeed,  linen  shirts,  fastened  at  the 
collar  by  a  pair  of  silver  buttons  like  haw  k's  bells ;  but  their  upper 
dress  of  shaggy  goat  skins  is  in  the  same  savage  style.  A  few  have  got 
one  step  nearer  to  perfectibility,  and  accnally  do  wear  tanned  leather 
coats,  made  somewhat  in  tbe  fa^bYon  of  tbe  armotn*  worn  xtn  £urope  m 
tbe  fifteenth  century.' 

'  The  state  of  society  is  probably  not  unlike  what  exi3ted  m  Scot- 
land about  a  baodred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Family  pride,  »  species  of 
political  scrophula,  is  in  Sardinia  particularly  inveterate.  But  the  ex- 
clusive spirit  of  the  nobles  begins  to  be  counteracted  by  the  natural 
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disposition  of  Ibe  sovereign  to  extend  his  own  authority.  Many  parU 
of  the  country  are  in  ivhat  a  politician  consider:*  only  as  an  unsatis- 
fMTtory  state.  In  the  district  of  Tempio  this  k  greatly  the  case  ;  the 
ittountaiiiB  are  infested  with  banditti ;  and  the  villages  are  often  at  war 
with  one  another.  A  feudal  animosity  of  this  kind,  which  had  lasted 
upwards  of  half  a  century,  was  lately  pacified  by  the  interference  of  a 
monk.  The  armies  of  the  two  villages,  amounting  each  to  about  four 
hundred  men,  were  on  an  appointed  day  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle> 
front  to  front,  and  mnsquets  loaded.  Not  far  from  the  spot  the  monk 
bad  a  third  host  prepared,  consisting  of  his  own  brethren^  with  all  the 
crucifixes  and  images  that  tbey  could  muster.  He  addressed  the  belli- 
gerants,  stating  the  various  sins  and  wrongs  that  they  had  respectively 
committed,  and  shewing  that  the  period  had  arrived  when  their  dis- 
pute should  cease,  for  the  account  current  of  transgressions  was  then 
balanced.  The  stratagem  had  the  desired  elTect,  and  a  general  re- 
cODciiiatibn  took  place.' 

'  The  country  is  divided  into  prefectures.  The  prcfi^ct  is  a  lawyer, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  military  commandant,  who  fnnushes  the  forces  re- 
quired to  carry  his  warrants  into  effect.  This  regulation  has  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  present  reign,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an 
important  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  public  and  regal  autho- 
rity over  the  baronial  privileges.  In  the  provinces  justice  is  distributed 
by  the  prefects,  whose  functions  seem  to  correspond  in  many  respects 
with  those  of  the  Scottish  shehfis.  When  any  particular  case  occurs 
in  which  the  king  considers  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  capital,  on  purpose  to  try  the  cause  upon  the  spot, 
wherever  this  extraordinary  justiciary  passes,  the  provincial  courts  of 
justice  are  sileoti  and  superseded  by  his  presence. 

'  The  Sards  possess,  in  a  great  degree,  the  venerable  savage  virtue  of 
hospitality.  They  are  courageous,  and  think  and  act  with  a  bold  and 
military  arrogance ;  but  the  impunity  with  which  they  may  oflfeod 
fosters  their  natural  asperity.  They  are  jealous  of  the  Piedmontese» 
and,  on  this  account,  the  king  has  not^encouraged  emigration  from  his 
late  continental  dominions  to  settle  Sardinia. 

'  There  is  in  Oagliari  an  institution  worthy  of  being  particularly  no* 
ticed.  It  is  formed  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity to  humble-born  genius  to  expand  and  acquire  distinction.  The 
children  of  peasants  are  invited  to  come  into  the  city,  where  they 
serve  in  families  for  their  food  and  lodging  on  condition  of  being  al- 
lowed to  attend  the  schools  of  the  institution.  Tbey  are  called  Ma- 
joti,  and  wear  a  kind  of  uniform,  with  which  they  are  provided  by  their 
friends.  Some  of  the  Majoli  rise  to  high  situations ;  the  greater  num- 
ber, however,  return  t>ack  to  the  provinces  and  relapse  into  their  here- 
ditary rusticity ;  but  the  effect  of  their  previous  instruction  remains ; 
and,  sometimes,  in  remote  and  obscure  valleys  the  traveller  meets  with 
a  peasant  who,  in  the  uncouth  and  savage  garb  of  the  country,  shews 
a  tincture  of  the  polish  and  intelligence  of  the  town.'    pp.  8.  9,  10. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Gait,  who  never  fails  to  observe  upon  the 
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evils  consequent  on  *  priestcraft/  Sec.  shoold,  in  namting  tbe  qi 
rel  of  the  villages,  take  no  notice  whatever  of  tbe  benign  influence 
of  tbe  cburcb  in  the  prevention  of  evil.  Tbe  good  sense  of  tbe 
king  in  not  encouraging  emigration  from  bis  continental  domintooa^ 
is  worthy  of  our  admiration^  especially  when  his  conduct  iatbia  re- 
spect is  contrasted  with  that  of  bb  neighbour  and  companioD  m 
adversity,  tbe  King  of  Sicily. 

Recurring  to  bis  own  more  immediate  pursuits,  Mr.  6ak  coai^ 
plains  that,  *  except  the  facilities  voluntarily  off&red  by  Mr.  HHl, 
our  minister,  notb'mg  has  been  yet  publicly  done  to  encourage  the 
British  merchants  to  explore  the  abundant  commercial  resooroea 
of  this  island.'  We  do  not  exactly  see  what  other  public  meastirea 
could  with  advantage  be  adopted,  though  Mr,  Gait,  without  con- 
descending even  to  bint  upon  what  grounds  such  a  measure  is  cie- 
sirable,  recommends  a  commercial  treaty.  We  hear,  however,  (tf 
no  competition  in  tbe  Sardinian  market  which  should  make  us  par- 
ticularly anxious  for  exclusive  privileges  ;  and,  except  in  the  aiti* 
eleaof  com  and  wine,  (the  observations  on  which  apply  with  ten- 
Ibid  force  to  Sicily,)  the  trade  seems  unrestricted.  By  Mr.  Gait's 
own  account,  the  Sards  *  do  not  require  much  assistance  from  the 
manufactures  of  foreign  countries  f'  and,  notwithstanding  tbe 
warmth  of  the  cKmate,  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  exportable 
commodities  of  the  island  are  not  numerous.*  We  have  no  doubt 
that  all  this  might  be  improved,  nay,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  lu 
spite  of  the  *  numerous  and  ignorant  nobility,'  and  the  'ecclesias- 
tical locusts,*  the  state  of  Sardinia  is  improving,  and  tbe  demand 
for  foreign  productions  gradually  increasing ;  but  a  commercial 
treaty  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  as  little  effect  in  advaocii^  tbe 
one  or  the  olher  as,  we  fear,  the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Uoon- 
cil  will  have  in  relieving  tbe  distresses  of  our  ow»  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Gait  lands  in  Sicily  at  Girgenti,  and  the  flippancy  and 
bad  taste  of  his  first  observations  would  have  been  suflici^it  of 
themselves  to  prevent  our  forming  any  very  agreeable  anticipa- 
tioiis  of  the  rest  of  bis  voyage.  He  tells  us  that,.  *  although  a  tew 
houses  at  the  Mole  should  no  more  be  considered  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  general  domestic  accommodations  of  Sicily  than  a 
fishing  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ordinary  English  town 
would  be  of  those  of  ^gland,  there  were,,  nevertheless,  such  un- 
equivocal indications  of  an  hereditary  disposition  te  filtbiness  that 
it  was  impossible  to  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  finding  much 
comfort/ 

A  philosopher  might  regret  that  Mr.  Gah  should  have  neglected 
to  explain  the  nature  of  those  symptoms  which,  at  once,  marie  tbe 
bereditariness  of  the  malady  :  we  allow  the  prevsJence  of  the  disease 
in  Sicily,  and  always  considered  it  there,  as  elsewhere,  contagious  ^ 
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but  it  required  tiie  nice  taste  of  Mr.  Gait  to  discover  diat  it  was 
bereditary  in  a  race  of  men  whom  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 
As  to  comfort,  if  that  ever  was  the  object  of  any  traveller  before 
the  present^  then — all  the  passages,  in  which  the  vanity  and  dissatis* 
faction  of  human  life  are,  in  authors  both  sacred  and  profane,  re- 
presented to  us  under  figures  derived  from  the  idea  of  life  itself 
being  a  journey,  are  ridiculous  and  unmeaning. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  Agrigentum  he  thus  speaks  : 

'  The  temple  of  Concord  is  in  fine  condition,  as  an  antiquary  i^xnild 
say,  the  pans  having  been  collected  and  leplaced  on  each  other  by 
order  of  the  king.  The  temple  of  Juno  has  been  re-edified  in  the 
same  manner*  But  still,  even  though  they  be  the  monuments  of  Agri* 
gentum,  the  sight  of  them  is  hardly  worth  a  Sabbath  day'^  journey. 
The  church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  London,  is  larger  than  both 
of  them  put  together,  and  infinitely  more  magnificent/  p.  17. 

After  such  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  remains 
4>i  antiquity,  we  were  well  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
Gait's  not  having  made  '  classical  inquiries  a  part  of  the  objects 
of  his  joumies*'  But  for  the  great  inaccuracies,  bowever,  in  the 
facts,  such  as  the  re-edification  of  the  temples,  and  their  mi^ni-, 
tode,  we  should  not  have  been  tmwilling  to  acknowledge  the  hap- 
piness of  his  comparison  of  these  ancient  edifices  to  the  church  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  as  being  eminently  calculated  to  further 
bis  design  of  *  familiariziug  to  die  British  public  the  countries 
connected  with  the  Mediterranean/ 

The  country  between  Girgenti  and  Palermo  *  is  what  a  painter 
would  probably  call  very  b^utiful,  and  a  young  lady  romantic  T 
'  It  is,  however,  (continues  Mr«  Gait,)  really  often  savage,  seldom 
pleasant,  and  altogether  such  as  only  necessity  should  lead  me  to 
pass  again.*  Probably  it  wants  the  convenient  inns,  level  roads, 
and  opposition  coaches,  which  give  such  features  of  pleasantnesa. 
to  the  run  between  Manchester  and  London. 

With  a  rambling  description  of  Palermo,  are  mixed  a  number 
of  Common-place  observations  on  nobility,  government,  and  the 
clergy  in  general.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Gait's  opinion  is 
Qniform ;  though  it  does  not  appear  whether  his  dislike  arises  from, 
an  idea  that  the  whole  of  religion  is  an  imposture,  or  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  bred  a  pre&byterian,  and  the  clergy 
be  meets  with  abroad  belonging  to  episcopal  churches. 

'^  In  Sicily,*  he  says,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  *  as  in  other 
cauutries,  the  hierarchy  has  seen  the  best  of  its  days.'  *  The 
4diurch  having  ceased  to  be  re^rded  as  venerable,  is  looked  upon 
as  ridiculous.'     An  easy  transition,  by  the  way  !  Asain : 

'  The  institutions  of  the  church  are  now  generally  estimated  by 
ib^r  temporal  utility ;  and,  being  found  without  value  in  this  re- 
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tpecty  are,  of  course,  deemed  oppressive.'  Just  as  the  restricUiMia 
of  morality  would  be,  with  reference  to  this  life  only,  in  the  opimon 
of  by  far  the  majority  of  the  world. 

C>ut  of  innumerable  absurdities  we  extract  the  following  remarks 
on  sculpture,  occasioned  by  the  tomb  of  the  bishop  of  Cefslu, 
which  Mr.  Gait  esteems  one  of  the  finest  things  in  Sicily. 

'  The  subject  is  the  biihop  distributing  alms,  4  veneraUe  and  digni- 
fied person,  in  the  Bowiog  drapery  of  bis  order,  gnringa  »hirt  to  a  na|E«d 
cnpple.  The  cripple  is  an  excellent  statue.  The  shirt  which  be  ia 
receiving  has  the  lightness  and  easy  folds  of  linen.'-—'  The  design  of 
this  monnment  appears  to  me  a  legitimate  subject  for  sculpture.  An- 
gels and  spirits,  of  any  ^rt  or  shape,  certainly  ought  never  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  pedestals  with  mortaU,  because  it  is  not  poFsible  for  the 
chisel  to  endow  tiiem  with  that  airiness  of  appearance  which  is  essen- 
tial to  mark  the  difference  between  them  and  the  beings  of  this  world.' 

It  may  succeed,  it  seems,  in  a  marble  shirt,  (qu.  A«;>«f  x'^^^^f) 
but  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  touch  on  the  '  venttis  textjfis/  or 
*  nebula  linea,'  of  PubUus  Syrus.  The  ^  Britannias  and  Fames  of 
'our  national  monuments'  must  be  given  up,  as  well  as  '  two  cbeese- 
mongers  with  wings,'  which  Mr.  Gait  informs  us  are  to  be  seen 
^  in  St.  Paul's,  exhibiting  a  couple  of  double  Gloucesters  on  which 
atrange  drawings  of  two  naval  officers  have  been  scratched.' 

His  account  of  the  means  by  which  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence against  the  criminals,  who  were  found  guilty,  of  the  murder 
of  an  English  merchant  at  Messina,  M'as  procured^is  to  us,  thot»b 
we  were  upon  the  spot  at  the  time,  perfectly  new.  iTliat,  in  the 
case  of  tlie  murder  of  a  Sicilian,  an  execution  would  not  have 
taken  place,  is  indeed  exceedingly  probable ;  as  the  ordinary  ponish- 
ment  for  assassination  seldom  extends  beyond  hard  labotir  and  con- 
finement as  convicts.  We  doubt  not  that  considerable  interest  was 
made  for  the  criminals^  from  a  false  priiKiple  of  bumanity  very  pre- 
valent among  the  Sicilians,  and  of  which  examples  are  not  wantin(^ 
in  thb  country,  especially  to  those  lawyers  who  attend  our  'Welsh 
circuits.  But  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  their  pardon  by 
bribery,  or  that  the  attempt,  if  made, 'was  counteracted  by  the  paj-> 
ment  of  a  larger  sum  on  the  other  side,  we  do  riot  believe ;  not 
Only  because  we  never  heard  it  mentioned,  when  the  subject  was 
very  generally  discussed,  but  because  the  latter  part  of  the  story 
confutes  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  persons,  whom  Mr.  Gait  repre- 
sents as  subscribing  to  procure  the  execution,  are  the  English  resi- 
dents. 

In  his  way  from  Messina  to  Catania,  Mr.  Gait  is  '  totally  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  what  can  be  the  use  of  a  romantic  military  cas- 
tle, which  crowns  one  of  the  headlands  along  which  the  road  wiqds. 
It  has  nothing,'  he  says, '  to  protect,  and  can  protect  nothing.  Yet 
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ive  had  a  garrison  there/  This  is  3om^bio^  like  the  remark  of  a 
man  wboy  passing  thrQti|gbatumpike-satew'ith  a  ticke^,  should  con- 
clude that  it  was  never  shut  a^inst  those  who  came  without  one. 
Had  he  been  a  French  or  NeapoIitaQ  colonel^  on  bis  way  from 
Cati^ma  to  Messina,  at  tlie  head  of  his  regimen t,  instead  of  a 
peaceable  flogUsh  me^cliant^  travellii^  from  Messina  to  Catania 
with  th^  escort' of  a  single  campiere,  be  might,  perhaps,  have  found 
some  slight  obstacle  to  his  progress  from  this  castle,  wbicb,  besides 
being  very  romantic,  is  so  situated  as  to  command  a  winding  ^ 
narrow  road,  the  otily  military  communication  between  Messina 
and  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island.  It  was  on  this  account, 
probably,  and  because  the  promontory  on  which  it  stands  affords 
an  admirable  situation  for  a  look-out  and  signal  houses  that  M>iBe 
improvident  English  general  had  garrisoned  it. 

A  little  farther  on,  in  hb  account  of  the  organ  at  the  Benedic- 
tine convent  at  Gitania,  Mr.  Gait  gives  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  ii^anner  in  which  a  poetical  deacriptioa  may  be  improved  upon. 
We  remember  a  Greek  translation  of  Gray's  £1^,  in  reference  to 
one  of  the  stanzas  of  which^  it  was  said  that  *  €ooke,  Gray,  and 
li(at,ure  seemed  ta  contend  for  the  nmstery.'  In  the  following  pas* 
3age  yi^e  venture  to  assert  that,  notwithstanding,  the  disadvamages  o( 
prose^  Mr.  Gait  leaves  both  Gray  and  Nature  far  behind.  We 
beg  our  readers  to  refer  to  the  first  stanza  of  the  ode^  beginning 
^  Awake,  iEoUan  lyre!' 

'  The  church  belonging  to  this  monastery  i^  very  grand ;  were  the 
design  completed  it  wouldbe  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  organ 
is  truly  exquisite*  It  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world ;  it  is  by  far 
t^e  finest  1  ^ver  heard.  The  effect  of.  the  sonata  tibich  is  performed 
in  order,  to  show  the  whole  genius  of  the  instrument,  may  be  compared 
tb'thc  course  of  a  river  from  the.  foui^t^iu-head  to  the  sea.  It  begins 
with  a  sweet  little  trilling  movement^  like  the  sound  of  waters  trickling 
in  a  fa^  remote  pastoral  up^qd.  The  breadth  of  harmony  increases^, 
and  the  mihd  is  ekcited  to  activity,  while  tl^e  introduction  of  a  delight- 
ful echo  suggests  Uie  images  of  a  rapid  stream,  and  bands  of  hunts- 
tben,  witb  horns  and  hounds,  coursing  the  banks.'  Continuing  still  to 
ri^e  and  spread,  the  music  takes  a  more  re^lar.  character,  and  fills  the 
imaginatioz^,  with  tlie  notion  of  a  Thames,  covered  with  moving  vessels, 
flowing  through  a  multitudinous  city.  Occasional  military  movements* 
gradually  open  all  the  fountains  of  the  instrument,  and  the  full  tide, 
deepening  and  rolling  on,  terminates  in  a  finals  ao  vast,  so  variousj  so 
extraordinary  an  effuskm  of  harmony,  that  it  can  be  compared  only  to 
the  great  expanse  of  the  ocean  agitated  by  a  tempest,  and  the  astonish- 
ing turbulence  of  a  Trafalg^rian  battle/  pp.  dS,  94p. 

We  have  always  opposed^  and  always  shall  oppose,  a  popular,  but, 
in  Qur  opioion,  a. very  permcious-  error,  with  regard  tp  the  original 
organization  of  the  human  mind  ;  from  whichit  19  inferred,  that  the 
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perfection  of  anj  one  power  necessarilj  involves  the  tmperfectioo 
of  the  rest :  that  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  vigour  of  the  imagination ;  and  that  a  good  poet  must  be  a 
bad  logician.  We  had  frequendy  supported  our  cause  by  the 
f;reat  names  of  Milton,  Dr^en,  Pope,  anid  Johnson;  and  we  were 
Ml  hopes  of  adding  to  the  list  the  name  of  (jalt.  How  provoking 
then,  after  the  above  evidence  of  his  poetic  powers,  to  meet  in  the 
next  page  with  the  following  specimen  of  his  logic. 

'  The  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  town  was  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  garrison.  The  troops  were  British,  and  paid  by  the 
British  nation.  The  expenceof  the  monks  could  not  he  less  than  that 
of  the  soldiers,  so  that  the  British  public,  it  may  be  said,  were  paying 
the  ecclesiastics.'  p.  93. 

Again — 

*  Syracuse  is  a  place  from  which  an  enemy  ought  to  meet  with  a 
(omMilable  resistance.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  king- 
dom. The  garrison  was  a  British  regiment,  consisting  of  about  600 
men.  In  tbe  town  there  were  upwards  of  1200  ecclesiastics;  thertfore 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  garrison  of  foreigners.'  p.  102. 

We  quoted  tbe  above  as  a  specimen  of  logic  ;  we  may  add  that 
every  proposition  is  fasle,  except  that  which  relates  to  the  British 
regiment,  which,  however,  to  be  accurate,  ought,  we  believe,  to  be 
a  German  regiment. 

Not  to  abuse  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we  'pass  over  Malta' 
and  Cerigo,  to  give  Mr.  Gait  a  fair  chance  in  a  new  country. 
Maioa  has  been  seldom  visited,  and  we  do  not  recollect  any  late 
description  of  it.  Yet  here  Mr.  Gait  is  employed  in  any  thing  but 
collecting  facts.  The  '  general  reader^  may  perhaps  be  delighted 
with  the  following  passage,  which  combines  the  excellencies  of 
M'Pherson  and  the  author  of  the  Rovers.  In  travelling  throi^h 
this  country,  which  being  mountainous  reminds  him  of  the  Huh- 
lands  of  hb  own,  '  his  imagination  had  become  full  of  the  blue 
and  white  melancholy  of  Ossian,'  when  '  he  is  surprised  with  a 
distinct  vision  of  Oscar,'  in  the  person  of  a  Mainot  chieftain. 
After  exchanging  compliments, 

*  the  youuff  commandant  walked  on  in  silence  before  us  till  we  reach- 
ed thie  middle  of  a  field,  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  It  was  a  re- 
tired place.  He  suddenly  halted ;  our  fancies  in  the  meantime,  were 
coming  thickly.  We  looked  at  each  other.  The  sun  was  down,  and 
tbe  twilight  was  obscure.  But  he  only  inquired  if  we  had  at^  news. 
Perceiving  that  be  was  anxious  to  get  correct  information'-—— 

Hera  we  fully  expected  that  Mr.  Gait  would  have  produced  ftom 
his  pocket  the  Daily  Advertiser,  or,  at  least,  the  '£fM«<  !•*<•«,  but  he 
only  tells  the  chief  '  what  he  knows  of  the  wars  in  Christendom,' 
and — BO  ends  the  matter. 
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But  though  this  any  '  gratify  the  general  reader/  the  *  classical 
scholar/  we  fear,  will  be  rather  disappointed  that  Mr.  Gait  should 
not  have  attempted  to  explain  *  an  inscription  on  a  rock,  in  very 
ancient  Greek  characters/  which  he  noticed  here,  especially  as, 
tliongh  the  Doctor  of  the  town  had  never  heard  of  any  one  who 
could  read  it^  it  is  evident  from  that  acquaintance  with  thelanguif  e 
which  he  so  frequently  displays,  that  our  traveller  would  have  expe- 
rienced no  great  difficulty.  Thus  we  are  informed  that  the  name  of 
the  country  is  peculiarly  appropriate, '  Lacedemonia,  signifying  th(e 
country  of  the  devils/  p.  147*  ^  That  the  Greek  word  «^fi»  written 
by  Homer'  (foolishly  enough,  no  doubt) '  aifm,  signifies  obscure, 
hidden,  i.  e.  buried,  p.  179.  That  Thermopylae  is  derived  from 
*  ihermia,  signifying  hot  water,  zwApylCy  ground' !  &c.  Sec. 

The  only  thing  we  learn  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Galt'^oumey  is, 
that  either  the  accounts  given  by  others  of  the  difficulty  and  dan- 
gers of  passing  through  the  south  of  the  Morea  are  false,  or  that  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  are  really  improved.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  both  of  these  are  in  some  measure  true.  The 
cowardice  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  indolence  of  the  Turks,  equally 
induce  them  to  give  false  and  terrific  accounts  of  countries  which 
they  are  not  in  3ie  habit  of  frequenting,  and  do  not  wish  to  visit. 
The  Turks  indeed  claim  a  jurisdiction  in  Maina,  and  are  therefore 
not  very  likely  to  be  well  received  by  a  people  anxious,  abpve  all 
things,  to  preserve  their  liberty.  The  Greeks  are  probably  consi- 
dered by  the  Mainots  unworthy  of  favour,  from  their  want  of 
enei^y  and  submission  to  the  conqueror.  But  the  instances  in 
which  Europeans  have  been  otherwise  than  hospitably  treated  are> 
we  believe,  exceedingly  rare.  Add  to  thb,  that  of  late  a  consider* 
able  intercourse  has  been  carried  on  between  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mainots  and  the  emissaries  both  of  this  country  and  France.  The 
hope  of  ultimate  relief,  of  restoration  to  something  more  than  the 
name  of  independence  is  not  confined  to  Egypt.  Buonaparte,  * 
whose  family  is  of  Mainot  extraction,  has  not  unfrequently  flattered 
their  vanity  by  claiming  kindred  with  them ;  and  we  have  ourselves, 
since  our  occupation  of  tlie  Ionian  islands,  taken  many  of  these 
modem  Spartans  into  our  service.  All  this  tends  to  familiarise 
the  people  with  Europeans,  and  we  may  hope  that  some  more  cu- 
rious traveller  than  mt.  Gait  will  be  enabled  to  turn  to  better  at* 
count  those  opportunities  which  he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  im- 
prove. 

Mr.  Gait  gives  a  favourable,  and  we  believe  a  true  account  of 
the  civil  discipUne,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  of  Veli  Pashaw's 

*  T1mi«  it  rtiM  ftTery  tending  Dimilj  in  Maina  ealled  K»  «.>«fi'»  from  a  bntAch  o£ 
whiehf  that  emigrated  toCorsica«  NapoleoD  is  said  to  be  descended. 
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army.  He  followed  it  to  closely  through  Thessaly  ks  sometimes 
to  be  detained  for  want  of  horses,  which  were  pressed  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  Yet  though  he  beard  many  reports  of  vlolebce  and 
roiscondttcty  they  all  fled  before  him  ;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
places  where  they  were  said  to  have  happened,  he  could  never  dis- 
cover any  traces  of  excess.  The  system  Indeed  pursued  by  the 
great  Albanian  Pashaws,  who  at  present  govern  all  Turkey  south 
of  Salonika,  vrith  the  exception  of  Athens  and  its  territory,  is  that 
of  a  rigorous  and  indiscriminating  police.  Turk  and  Greek  are 
equally  protected  and  equally  punbhed  by  these  minor  sovereigns, 
whose  sole  connexion  with  the  former  is  a  religion  about  which, 
except  as  a  political  engine,  they  are  indifferent,  and  who  are  wise 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  great  strength  of  their  government  as 
to  revenue,4ind  no  small  part  of  it  in  point  of  population,  depends 
upon  the  Greeks.  The  revenue  indeed,  and  the  means  of  increas- 
ing it,  are  the  great,  we  may  almost  say  the  sole  object  of  these 
ahop-keepmg  governors :  but  in  the  collection  of  this,  they  find 
abundant  reasons  for  conciliating  the  superior  Greeks.  Generally 
speaking,  they  possess  the  whole  talent  and  information  of  the  coun- 
try, and  from  their  youth  are  initiated  in  all  the  arts  of  defrauding 
that  revenue,  which  they  are  afterwards  employed  to  collect. 

While  Greece  w^s,  as  it  still  is  indeed,  (like  every  other  place 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,)  treated  as  a  conquered  coun- 
try, the  regular  revenue  consisted  principally  of  the  capitatioa 
tax,  and  certain  customary  duties  not  very  rigidly  levied,  i  he  de- 
ficiency was  made  up,  and  the  rapacity  both  of  the  Porte  and  the 
intermediate  governors  satisfied,  by  forced  contributions  from  the 
rich.  This  necessarily  produced  a  studious  concealment  of  pro- 
perty, while  it  checked  the  activity  of  commercial  specubuioii. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  haughty  Turk,  disdaining  that  his  vassal  should 
in  any  respect  vie  with  himself,  chastised  every  appearance  of  lux- 
ury in  the  rayab,  and  rendered  riches  the  less  desirable  bv  taking 
away  their  enjoyment.  But  the  Albanian  Plashaws,  the  oescend- 
ants  of  those  who  had  been  forced  indeed  to  embrace  the  religion 
of  their  conquerors,  but  who  in  so  doing  had  exalted  tliemselves  to 
a  political  level  vrith  them,  while  they  took  advantage  of  this  to 
establidi  their  own  authority,  under  the  semblance  of  being  the 
deputies  of  the  Porte,  never  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were 
Albanians  before  they  were  Mahometans.  Hence  while  at  honoo 
they  made  but  little  difference*  besides  the  payment  of  the  haratcb, 
between  their  Greek  and  Mahemedan  subjects,  they  were  disposed 
to  carry  the  same  indifference  into  the  administration  of  the  other 
parts  of  Greece,  to  the  government  of  which  they  succeeded.  Un 
shackled  with  Turkish  prejudices,  they  soon  discovered  that  by  a 
little  attention  to  the  sujicrior  Greeks,  they  should  be  enabled  to 
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nuse  upon  tbem,  and  through  them  upon  their  inftriors,  a  revenue 
inr  exceeding  any  thing  nvhich  had  yet  been  derived  from  the 
coontry.  The  first  measure  was  to  free  them  from  the  con- 
tumelious treatment  to  which  they  were  before  liable  from  the 
lowest  of  the  Turks ;  the  next,  to  secure  that  property  to  the 
occupier,  from  which  the  lord  expected  to  derive  a  benefit. 
Hence  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  and,  as  far  as  we  saw,  an  effec- 
tive police.  Hence  too  the  popularity  among  the  superior  Greeks 
of  both  Ali  and  Veii  Pashaw.  Upon  this  ground  did  the  half 
Italianized  physicians,  whom  Veil  keeps  about  his  person,  not  for 
bis  heakhy  but  his  amusement,  assert  his  claim  to  the  title  of  *  ot- 
timo  principe.'  Upon  this  ground  were  the  virtues  of  Ali  the 
theme  of  praise  at  Livadia,  where  the  principal  Greeks,  not  in  pri- 
vate only,  but  at  the  anniversary  festival  of  Logotheti,  the  first  man 
of  their  nation,  made  the  room  resound  with  '  vivas,'  at  the  health 
of  *  il  nostra  sovranno  Ali  Vizir.'  But  while  they  praised  the  dis- 
tributive justice  of  their  sovereign,  (the  Sultan  himself  was  not 
even  named,)  they  did  not  conceal,  what  wai  indeed  but  too  ob* 
vious,  that  while  themselves  prospered,  tlteir  coantry  was  hasten- 
ing  to  decay.  The  system  of  farming  the  revenues  by  the  leading. 
Greeks,  while  it  increased  the  income  of  the  Pashaws,  inflamed 
their  cupidity.  Conceiving,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  sums 
were  collected,  that  they  bad  only  to  name  them,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks,  taxation  has  been  carried  to  a 
point  which  threatens  the  annihilation  of  the  objects  of  taxatioti. 
So  long  indeed  as  the  money  can  be  raised,  it  will ;  for  the  col- 
lectors are  interested  in  the  support  of  a  system  from  which  they 
derive  a  degree  of  political  consideration,  to  which  they  had  been 
long  unaccustomed ;  and  they  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  their  inferiors,  to  leave  a  chance  of  escape.  M^n- 
time,  the  distress  of  the  lower  orders  is  already  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch,  that  numbers  yearly  emigrate  to  Asia,  preferring  oppression 
and  contempt  at  first  band  from  the  Turks,  to  the  misery  which 
results  from  the  intermediate  swa^  of  their  brethren.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  Dervanis  stationed  about  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea 
under  Veli.  The  country,  in  fact^  is  rapidly  declining  both  in 
wealth  and  population. 

We  cannot  indeed  confine  this  observation  to  the  European 
countries  under  these  Pashawis  alone.  Throughout  Roumelia, 
with  exception  perhaps  of  the  part  immediately  about  Salonika,  a 
similar  decay  has  taken  place.  The  observations  of  an  intell^ent 
French  physician,  who  had  been  resident  in  Salonika  above  40 
years,  founded  upon  a  general  and  confidential  intercourse  with 
both  Turks  and  Greeks,  led  him  to  estimate  the  diminution  of 
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populatioci  m  European  Turkey  at  nearly  one  third.  This  may 
perhaps  be  exaggerated,  bat  to  justify  such  a  calculation  ro  any  d^ 
gree,  the  foiling  off  must  be  veiy  great ;  and  we  may  observe  that 
the  opinions  of  several  of  the  oldest  merchanls  there,  founded  oo 
the  diminution  in  the  demand  for  articlee  not  only  of  luxmry,  bit 
of  prime  necessity^  nearly  coincided  with  the  above  statennent. 

This  view  of  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  eonfirmii^  whal 
we  incidentally  learn  from  Mr.  Gait  of  the  scarcity  of  provtsioos  ; 
and  added  to  what  he  says  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  die 
difficulty  of  passing  through  the  present  seat  of  war,  inclines  as  to 
draw  conclusions  altogether  opposite  to  Ins,  touching  the  probabi- 
lity, we  do  not  say  of  the  final,  but  of  any  very  speedy  subjuga- 
tion of  European  Turkey.  Of  such  an  event  we  have  no  expecta- 
tion until  the  power  that  undertakes  the  task  shall  bend  its  whole 
force  and  attention  to  that  single  object.  To  penetrate  die  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  Danube,  to  overrun  whatever  is  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  her  own  means  of  supply,  has  been  the  easy,  we  can 
hardly  call  it  successful,  warfare  of  Russia  in  the  present  contest. 
But  to  advance  with  an  adequate  army  to  the  Great  Balkem,  to 
cross  it  with  success,  and  pursue  the  road  to  Constandoople,  would 
require,  tn  every  stage  of  the  journey,  the  establishment  of  maga- 
zines, to  be  supplied,  not  from  the  country  subdued,  but  from  that 
fmm  which  the  enemy  set  out  The  only  other  practicable  metliod 
of  supply  would  be  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  to  cot 
off  this,  were  a  Turkish  fleet  insufficient,  theie  would  be  no  great 
difficulty,  we  presume,  in  procurii^  the  assistance  of  an  Engiisfa 
one.  Nor  are  we  without  a  hope,  diat  the  change  which  baa  latdy 
taken  place  in  our  diplomatic  arrangements  at  Constantinople  may 
enable  us  to  recover  whatever  we  have  Jost  of  influence  and  good 
will ;  and,  at  no  distant  period,  give  us  an  opportunity  of  removing, 
by  benefits  conferred  in  the  support  of  an  ancient  ally,  that  stain 
upon  our  character,  which  was  incurred  by  the  unjust  and  inglorious 
expeditions  to  Alexandria  and  the  Dardanelles. 

Our  readers  will  we  presume  by  this  time  be  happy  to  be  releaa- 
ed  from  an^  farther  attendance  on  Mr.  Gait ;  of  whom  we  now 
take  leave,  in  the  certamty  that  he  cannot  complain  in  our  review  of 
what  he  most  seemed  to  dread,  *  verbal  criticism  ;'  and  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  not,  without  very  mature  consideration,  visit  us  with  an- 
other volume  of  travels. 
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Art.  VI.  Eightttu  Hundred  and  Eleven.    A  Poem.    Ay  Anna 
Letitia  fiarbauld.  4to.     London.  Johnson  and  Co.  id  12. 

OUR  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Barbauld  turned  satirist !  The  last 
thing  we  should  have  expected,  and,  now  that  we  haveseeii 
her  satire,  the  last  thing  that  we  could  have  des'u^d. 

May  we  (without  derogating  too  much  from  that  reputation  of 
age  and  gravity  of  which  critics  should  be  so  chary)  confess 
that  we  are  yet  young  enough  to  have  had  early  obligations  to  Mrs. 
Barbauld ;  and  that  it  really  is  with  no  disposition  to  retaliate  on 
the  fair  pedagogue  of  our  former  life,  that  on  the  present  occasion, 
we  have  cMed  her  up  to  correct  her  exercise  i 

But  she  must  excuse  us  kf  we  think  that  she  has  wandered 
from  the  course  in  which  she  was  respectable  and  useful,  and 
niBerably  mistaken  both  her  powera  and  her  duty,  in  exchaogtng 
Che  btrcben  for  the  satiric  rod,  and  abandoning  the  superintendance 
of  the  Voviha'  of  the  nursery,  to  urage  war  oo  the  '  reluctaiite/i  dra- 
cones,'  statesmen,  and  warriors,  wb^  misdeings  have  aroused  her 
indignant  muse. 

We  had  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  empire  mght  liave  been  saved 
without  the  intcrveolioa  of  a  laifyoautbor;  we>  even  flattered  our- 
•elves  tliat  the  interests  of  Europe  and  of  humanity  would  in 
aome  fbgree  have  swayed  our  public  councils,  without  the  descent 
of  (dea  ex  machina)  Mrs.  Amm  Letitia  Barbauld  in  a  quarto, 
upon  the  theatre  where  the  great  European  tragedy  is  now  per-  . 
forming.  Not  such,  however,  is  her  opinion ;  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  public  du^ — a  confident  sense  of  commanding  talents — 
have  induced  her  to  dash  down  her  shagreen  spectacles  and  her 
knitting  needHes,  and  to  sally  forth,  hand  in  hand  with  her  renowned 
compatriots,*  in  the  magnanimous  resolution  of  saving  a  sinking 
state,  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  pamphlet  in  prose  and  a  pann 
phlet  in  verse. 

The  poem,  for  so  out  of  courtesy  we  shall  call  it,  is  entitled 
Sateen  Hundred  and  Eleven,  we  suppose,  because  it  was  written 
lo  the  year  181 1 ;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  founded  rather  on 
our  inability  to  assign  any  other  reason  for  the  name,  than  in  any 
partkuhu*  ration  which  the  peem  has  to  the  events  of  the  last  year. 
We  do  not,  we  confess,  very  satisfactorily  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  verses  which  this  fatidical  spinster  has  drawn  from 
her  poetical  distaff;  but  of  what  we  do  understand  we  very  confi- 
dently assert  that  there  is  not  a  topic  in '  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Eleven'  which  is  not  quite  as  applicable  to  1810  or  1B12|  and 
which  in  our  opinion,  might  not,  with  equal  taste  and  judgment, 
have  been  curtailed,  or  dilated,  or  transposed,  or  omitted,  without 
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any  iojiistice  whatever  to  the  title  of  the  poem,  and  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  discrepancy  between  the  frontispiece  and  the 
body  of  the  work. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  piece  of  information,  which,  though  de- 
livered in  phraseology  somewhat  quaint  and  obscure,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  question,  namely,  that  this  country  is  still  at  war ;  but  it 
goes  on  to  make  ample  amends  for  the  flat  veracity  of  this  common- 
place, by  adding  a  statement,  which  startled,  as  much  as  the  former 
assertion  satisfied^  our  belief.  Mrs.  Barbauld  does  not  fear  to  as^ 
sert,  that  the  year  1811  was  one  of  extraordinary  natural  plenty, 
but  that,  with  a  most  perverse  taste. 

'  Man  called  to  Famine,  nor  invoked  in  vain/ 

We  had  indeed  heard  that  some  mad  and  mischievous  partisans 
had  ventured  to  charge  the  scarcity  which  imhappily  exists,  upon  the 
political  measures  of  government : — but  what  does  Mrs«  Barbauld 
mean  ?  Does  she  seriously  accuse  mankind  of  wishing  for  a  famine, 
and  interceding  for  stanation  i  or  does  she  believe  thai  it  is  in  the 
power  of  this  country,  of  what  remains  of  independent  Europe,  nay, 
of  herself,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  war,  and,  careless  of  what  Boo* 
naparte  or  his  millions  may  be  about,  to  beckon  back  peace  and 
plonty,  and  to  diffuse  happiness  over  the  revivrog  world  i 

But  let  us  select  a  specimen  of  her  poetry,  which  shall  be  ako 
one  of  her  veracity,  prophecy,  and  patriotism.  It  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fallen  state  of  this  poor  realm. 

*  Thy  baseless  wealth  dissolves  in  air  away, 
Like  mists  that  melt  before  the  morning  ray ; 
No  more  in  crowded  mart  or  busy  street. 

Friends  meeting  friends  with  cheerful  hurry  greet 

«        «        «        «        #        «        «        » 

Yes,  thou  must  droop ;  thy  Midas  dream  is  o'er. 
The  golden  tide  of  commerce  leaves  thy  shore. 
Leaves  thee  to  prove  th'  alternate  ills  that  haunt 
Enfeebling  luxury  and  ghastly  want.' — p.  5. 

We  do  not  know  where  Mrs.  Anna  Letitia  now  resides,  dbongfa 
we  can  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  not  on  Plamaasus :  it  muat,  bow- 
ever,  be  in  some  equally  unfrequented,  though  less  classKal  re- 
gion ;  for  the  description  just  quoted  is  no  more  like  the  scene 
that  is  really  defore  our  eyes,  than  Mrs.  Barbauld's  satire  is  like  her 
*  Lessons  for  Children,'  or  her  *  Hymns  in  Prose.' 

England,  in  her  prophetic  vision,  is  undone ;  soon,  it  seems, 

*  _« lo  be  only  known 

By  the  gray  ruin  and  the  mouldering  stone.' 
while  America  is  to  go  on  increasing  and  improving  in  arts,  in 
arms,  and  even,  if  that  be  possible,  in  virtue  i  Young  Americans 
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will  cross  the  Atlantic  to  visit  the  sacred  ruins  of  Ei^^d,  just  as 
our  young  noblemen  go  to  Gk-eece. 

'  Then  Ibe  in^fenuous  youth,  whom  foncy  fires 
With  pictured  glories  of  illustrious  sires. 
With  duteous  zeal  their  pilgrimage  shall  take 
From  the  blue  mountains  or  Ontario's  lake'— p.  10. 

and  pay  sentimental  visits  to  Cambridge  and  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
These  *  ingenuous'  Americans  are  also  to  come  to  London,  which 
they  are  to  find  in  ruins :  however,  being  of  bold  and  aspiring 
dispositions, 

'  They  of  some  broken  turret,  mined  by  time. 
The  broken  stair  with  perilous  step  shall  climb. 
Thence  stretch  their  view  the  wide  horizon  round. 
By  scattered  hamlets  trace  its  ancient  bound. 
And  choked  tko  more  with  Beets, /atr  Thames  survey 
Thrc*ugh  reeds  and  sedge  pursue  his  idle  way/ 

This  is  a  sad  prospect !  but  while  all  our  modem  edifices  are  to  be 
in  such  a  lamentable  state  of  dilapidation,  Time  is  to  proceed  with 
so  cautious  and  discriminating  a  step,  that  Melrose  Abbey,  which  is 
now  pretty  well  in  ruins,  is  not  to  grow  a  bit  older,  but  to  continue 
a  beautiful  ruin  still ;  this  supernatural  longevity  is  conferred  upon 
it  In  honour  of  Mr.  Scott. 

But  let  not  Mr.  Scott  be  too  proud  of  a  distinction  which  he 
possesses  in  a  very  humble  degree,  compared  with  him,  to  whom 

* belong 

The  Roman  virtue  and  the  Tuscan  song/ 

Which  of  the  virtues,  the  (»«!'  <|«;^«v)  Roman  virtue  is,  Mrs. 
Barbauld  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us,  nor  does  our  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Roscoe  enable  us  to  guess  any  virtue  for  which  he  is 
more  particularly  famous :  so  great,  however,  i^  to  be  the  enthusias* 
tic  reverence  which  the  American  youth  are  to  feel  for  him,  that, 
after  visiting  the  scenes  which  are  to  remind  them  of  General 
Moore,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Lord  Chatham,  Doctor  Davy,  Mr.  Garrick, 
and  Lord  Nelson,  they  are  to  pay  a  visit, 

'  Where  Roscoe,  to  whose  patriot  breast  belong 
The  Roman  virtue  and  the  Tuscan  song. 
Led  Ceres  to  the  black  and  barren  moor. 
Where  Ceres  never  gained  a  wreath  before'—- 

Or,  in  other  words,  (as  the  note  kindly  informs  us,)  to  Mr.  Ros- 
coe's  farm  in  Derbyshire,  where,  less  we  apprehend,  by  the  Roman 
virtue  and  the  Tuscan  song,  than  by  the  homely  process  of  drainage 
and  manuring,  he  has  brought  some  hundred  acres  of  Chatmoss 
into  cultivation.  O  the  unequal  dispensations  of  this  poetical  pro- 
vidence! Chatham  and  Nelson  empty  names!  Oxford  and  Cam- 
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bridge  in  niioft !  London  a  desert,  end  die  Thunet  a  ledgy  brook ! 
while  Mr.  Roscoe's  barns  and  piggeries  are  m  eiceileot  repair, 
and  objects  not  only  of  curiosity,  but  even  of  reverence  and  emho- 
siasm. 

Our  readers  will  be  curious  to  know  bow  these  prodigies  are  to 
be  operated  :  there  is,  it  seems,  a  mysterions  Spirit  or  Genius  who 
is  to  do  all  this,  and  a  great  deid  more,  as  we  shall  presently  see ; 
but  who  or  what  be  is,  or  whence  he  comes,  does  not  very  clearly 
appear,  even  from  the  followii^  description  : 

.    '  There  walks  a  Spirit  o'er  the  peopled  earth. 
Secret  his  progress  is,  unknown  his  birth. 
Moody  and  viewless  as  the  changing  wind. 
No  force  arrests  his  foot,  no  chains  can  bind/— ^.  17. 

This  extraordinary  personage  is  prodigiously  wise  and  potest, 
but  withal  a  little  fickle,  and  somewhat,  we  think,  for  so  wise  a 
being,  unjust  and  partial.  He  has  hitherto  resided  in  this  coun- 
try,  and  chiefly  in  London;  Mrs«  Barbauld,  however,  foresees 
that  he  is  beginning  to  be  tired  of  us,  and  is  preparing  to  go  out 
of  town ;  on  bis  departure  that  desolation  is  to  take  place  in  re- 
ality, which  is  so  often  metaphorically  ascribed  to  the  secession  of 
soine  great  leader  of  tbe  ton. 

But  tbe  same  Genius  has  far  more  extensive  powers  even  tb«i 
these ; — be  *  changes  nature,'  he  '  absorbs  the  Nile,'  (we  had  not 
heard  of  the  Nile's  being  absorbed,)  and  be  has  of  late  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  travel  '  northward,'  among  tbe  *  Celtic  nations,'  with  a 
mercantile  venture  of  Turkey  carpets,  of  which  speculation  the  im- 
mediate efiects  are,  that  tbe  *  vale  of  Amo'  and  the  ^  coast  of  Baia' 
are  not  near  so  pleasant  as  the  dykes  of  Batavia  ;  that  tbe  Pontine 
marshes  have  lately  become  extremely  unwholsome,  and  that  Ve- 
nice is  no  longer,  as  she  was  a  short  time  pince,  the  mbtress  of  tbe 
sea.  (p.  80,21.) 

This  wonderful  person  is  also  so  condescending  as  to  assist  ua 
in  divers  little  offices,  in  which  we  are  hardly  aware  of  his  inter- 
ference; he  is  the  real  author  of  Dryden's  Virgil,  and  Middleton's 
Cicero,  (p.  28,)  he  dresses  ^  light  forms'  in  '  transparent  muslins/ 
he  '  tutors'  young  ladies  ^  to  swell  the  artful  note,'  and  he  builds 
verandas  to  our  balconies ;  he  is,  besides,  an  eminent  nursery  man, 
and  particularly  remarkable  for  ^  acacias'  and  f  cedars,'  and  tbe 
*  chrystal  walls'  of  his  hothouses  produce  the  best  grapes  and 
pines  about  London ;  (p.  23;)  in  short,  there  is  nothing  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  tbat  this  Genius  does  not  do ;  but,  alas  I  good  upon 
England  be  intends  no  longer  to  confer;  our  muslms,  pines,  aca- 
cias, and  even  our  forte^piauos  are  in  jeopardy ; 

'  For  fairest  flowers  expand  but  to  decay, 
The  worm  is  in  tby  core,  thy  glories  fade  awayj 
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Afta,  <iniiA^  and  wealth  destroj  the  fruits  they  briog,  ' 
Commerce,  like  beauty,  knows  no  second  spring ; 
Crime  walks  the  streets,  Iraud  earns  her  unblest  bread, 
O^er  want  and  woe  thy  gorgeous  robe  is  spread/ — p.  24. 

Upon  this  melancholy  night,  however,  a  bright  day  dawns,  and  all 
the  Httle  sense  with  which  Mrs,  Barbauld  set  out,  now  dissolves 
away  in  blissful  visions  of  American  glory.  This  Genius  of  her's 
which  '  walks  the  peopled  earth/  *  viewless  and  secret/  suddenly 
appears  walking  on  the  summit  of  Chimberago,  (which  never  was 
nor  can  he  peopled,)  displays  his  *  viewless'  form  on  the  Andes,  and 
*  secretly*  arouses,  by  loud  exclamations,  all  the  nations  of  the 
western  continent. 

<  Ardent  the  Genius  fans  the  noble  strife. 

And  pours  through  feeble  souls  a  higher  life ; 

Shouts  to  the  mingled  tribes  from  sea  to  sea. 

And  #u;tfar«— Tliy  world,  Columbus,  shall  be  free/-— p.  25. 

And  with  this  oath  concludes  '  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,' 
upon  which  we  have  already  wasted  too  much  tim^«  One  word, 
however,  we  must  seriously  add.  Mrs.  Barbauld's  former  works 
have  been  of  some  utility  ;  her  *  Lessons  for  children/  her'  tiym^ 
in  Prose,'  her  *  Selections  from  the  Spectator,'  et  id  genus  omne, 
though  they  display  not  much  of  either  taate  or  talents,  are  yet  some* 
thing  better  than  harmless :  but  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  warn* 
ing  her  to  desist  from  satire,  which  indeed  is  satire  on  herself  alone; 
and  of  entreating,  with  great  earnestness,  that  she  will  not,  for  the 
sake  of  this  ungrateful  generation,  put  herself  to  the  trouble  of 
writing  any  more  party  pamphlets  in  verse.  We  also  assure  her, 
that  we  should  not  by  any  means  impute  it  to  want  of  taste  or  pa- 
triotism on  her  part,  if,  for  her  own  country,  her  fears  were  lest 
confident,  and  for  America  her  hopes  less  ardent ;  and  if  she  would 
leave  both  the  victims  and  the  heroes  of  her  political  prejudices  to 
the  respective  judgment  which  the  impartiality  of  posterity  will  not 
fail  to  pronounce. 


Abt.  VII.  Memoirs  of  the  Public  Life  of  John  Home  Tooke, 
Esq.  Containing  a  particular  Account  of  his  Connexions  with 
the  most  eminent  Characters  of  the  Keign  of  George  III. 
His  Trials  for  Sedition,  High  Treason,  ^c.  With  his  most 
celebrated  Speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Hustings, 
Letters,  Sfc.  By  W.  Hamilton  Reid.  8vo.  pp.  192.  London. 
Sherwood,  Neely  and  Jones.     1812. 

THIS  is  the  only  Life  of  Mr.  Tooke  we  have  yet  seen.     It  is  a 
miserable  performance,  below  contempt  as  to  style,  informa- 
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tiooy  and  taleot.  We  thiok  it  somewhat  dbcreditable  to  the  Jaco- 
bin school,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  produce  a  better  ac- 
count of  a  person,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  in  thb  country  their 
principal  onuinient  and  support.  A  good  memoir  upon  this  sub- 
ject would  be  an  useful  accession  Co  our  stock  of  biography,  literary 
and  political.  When  we  speak  of  a  memoir,  we  of  course  do  not 
mean  a  large  quarto,  or  two  large  quartos,  for  with  such  it  is  said 
we  are  threatened— eked  out  with  declamations  and  histories  about 
the  American  war^—dissertations  upon  the  author  of  Junius — 
*  diatribes'  upon  the  French  revolution,  and  the  speeches  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Erskine — but  a  book  resembling  this, 
before  us  in  size,  and  in  nothing  else — ^in  which  credit  shall  be 
given  to  the  reader  for  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  histoiy  of 
the  last  fifty  years — in  which  therefore  the  main  subject  will  not 
be  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  extraneous  matter, — in  short,  a  life 
of  Mr.  Teoke,  in  which  Mr.  Tooke  shall  be  the  principal  fea- 
ture, and  in  which  all  that  is  material  to  be  known  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  shall  be  diligently  collected,  clearly  arranged,  and  fairly 
related.  We  feel  it  the  more  necessary  to  give  this  warning,  be- 
cause it  has  been  very  much  the  practice  of  Tate  years,  under  pre- 
tence of  writing  biography,  to  deluge  the  public  with  vast  quanti- 
ties of  contemporaneous  history,  which  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  puzzling  and  fatiguing  the  reader,  and  adding  to  the 
size  and  price  of  the  volume.  A  king,  a  minister,  or  a  general 
may  be  so  distinguished,  that  all  the  transactions  of  tbe  age  in 
which  he  lived  may,  without  impropriety,  l>e  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  him ;  but.  generally  speaking,  the  object  of  biography  is 
to  furnish  not  that  which  is,  but  that  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
die  history  of  the  times ;  and  great  public  transactions  ought  only 
to  be  mentioned  incidentally,  with  just  so  much  of  detail  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  preserve  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  unbroken. 

Put  though  we  see  how  the  Dfe  of  Mr.  Tooke  ought  to  be 
written,  it  is  not  our  duty,  nor  indeed  do  we  possess  the  means 
to  supply  that  desideratum  in  literature.  We  can  only  offer  a  few 
detached  remarks  upon  his  history  and  character,  which,  though 
they  will  probably  have  no  other  merit,  will  at  least  have  that  of 
impartiality.  During  his  life  we  were  not  exempt  from  those 
feelings  of  hostility,  which  great  and  irreconcileable  difference 
upon  political  questions,  at  an  anxious  and  difficult  period,  is  cal- 
culated to  excite ;  but  we  know  ourselves  ill  if  we  cannot  now 
speak  as  calmly  and  fairly  of  the  philosopher  and  politician  of 
Wimbledon,  as  if  he  had  flourished  in  Rome  or  Athens  five  and 
twenty  centuries  ago. 

In  considering  bis  political  career,  ibe  most  material  circum« 
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ttaace,  that  which  it  most  necessary  to  keep  steadily  in  view^  in 
order  to  form  a  correct  and  candid  estimate  of  his  character  is,  that 
be  was  from  beginning  to  end,  a  man  labourii^  under  great^  perpet- 
ual^ irremoveable  civil  disabilities.  He  had  been  unfortunate  (we 
say  so  without  fear  of  being  misinterpreted)  tn  his  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession ;  for  it  is  a  real  misfortune  to  a  man  of  an  enterprising 
dtsposition,  natus  rebus  agendU,  to  become  a  member  of  an  order, 
in  which  propriety  and  duty  enjoin  a  sparing  and  partial  interfer* 
ence  with  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and  in  which,  if  propriety 
and  duty  are  found  too  feeble  restraints,  the  law  interposes  with  a 
strong  arm,  to  curb  profane  activity  and  unprofessional  exertions. 
What  a  man  ought  to  do  under  such  circumstances  is  obvious  :  but 
such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  what  he  ought  to  do  b, 
we  are  afraid,  not  what  he  is  always  likely  to  do — certainly,  the  very 
reverse  of  what  Mr.  Tooke  did  do.  In  fact  his  whole  life  seems  to 
have  been  spent  in  an  unavailing  and  ungraceful  struggle  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  restraints  which  bis  situation  imposed  upon  him. 
He  was  for  ever  beating  himself  against  the  bars  of  bis  cage ;  and 
such  is  the  power  of  passion  over  reason,  that  j^ither  the  exercise  of 
his  penetrating  and  vigorous  understanding,  nor  the  experience  of 
coolant  failures  were  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  wasting  his 
strength  in  an  idle  endeavour  to  pass  the  magic  circle  which  law  and 
custom  had  drawn  around  him.  Hence  all  his  exertions  wanted 
both  dignity  and  effect:  and  his  extraordinary  talenCs  were  pro- 
ductive  of  little  true  glory  to  himself,  and  scarcely  of  any  benefit 
to  the  world. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  borne  with  an  iron  constitution  of  body  and 
mind ;  he  was  endowed  with  persevering  industryi  armed  with  ud« 
shaken  courage,  and  stimulated  by  a  restless  ambition.  These 
qualities  should  carry  their  possessor  very  far  in  a  free  country. 
But  the  barrier  was  insurmountable.  Gifted  with  the  talents  of 
a  great  performer,  he  was  compelled  throughout  to  play  infe- 
rior parts.  As  a  politician  he  was  always  below  himself ;  always 
acting  in  subordination  to  his  equals,  or  on  a  level  with  those 
whom  nature  and  education  had  placed  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance beneath  him.  He  began  his  career  ai$  an  assistant  in  a 
struggle,  from  which  the  mock  patriot  Wilkes  derived  all  the 
glory,  and  all  ffae  advantage ;  and  he  ended  it  by  dividing  the 
credit  of  turbulent,  unsuccessful,  and  unpopular  resistance  to 
aoorid  prmciples  and  lawful  authority  with  Messrs.  Hardy  and 
Tbelwall.  He  could  not  be  a  lawyer,  therefore  he  resisted  the 
law,  and  reviled  those  who  administered  it.  He  could  not  be  a 
statesman,  nay,  not  even  a  demagogue,  and  therefore  he  was 
content  to  t^come  a  fiCtiou»  partizen,  a  low  agitator,  to  insult 
those  whom  he  could  not  rival,  and  to  disturb  a  country  in  the  go- 
vernment of  which  he  never  could  have  a  share.    Disappointment 
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and  enwy  had  taken  postession  of  hit  whole  soul,  loared  his  temper, 
narrowed  his  views,  and  perverted  his  Judgment.  It  was  his  habit 
'  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,  to  assail  by  ndicule  or  invective  all  thoae 
persons  and  things,  which,  by  the  common  feeling  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  were  marked  out  as  objects  of  reverence  and  admiration* 
He  professed,  indeed,  to  admire  the  constitution  of  his  country  ; 
but  it  was  the  constitution  as  it  was  said  to  exist  at  some  remote 
and  never  defined  period,  not  the  constitution  such  as  it  now  is» 
under  which,  according  to  him,  every  species  of  corruptioB  and  in- 
justice had  grown  up  and  flourished  :  and  he  delighted  to  carp  at 
that  beneficent  sy^^tem  of  law,  to  which  of  all  men  living  he  wras 
the  most  deeply  indebted.  The  mild  spirit  and  lenient  admini- 
stration of  English  justice  were  never  more  clearly  exemplified 
than  in  the  impunity  of  a  man  who  was  constantly  treading  upon 
the  very  verge  of  crimes  that  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  state,  and  whose  delight  it  was  to  insult  the  best  feelings 
of  the  country  at  a  time  of  universal  danger,  alarm  and  irritation. 
The  same  temper  of  mind  rendered  him  unjust  to  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  excellence  in^his  contemporaries.  Among  the  objects  of  bis 
particular  and  personal  antipathy,  are  to  be  numbered  nearly  all  the 
great  men  of  his  age  and  country.  He  hated  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
hated  Mr.  Burke,  he  hated  Lord  Mansfield,  he  hated  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
'  hated  Mr.  Fox,  and  he  spoke  of  them  without  any  of  that  respect 
or  forbearanee  which  great  talents  and  high  station,  and  the  esteem 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  generally  extort  from  less  resolute, 
or  less  acrimonious  adversaries. 

The  Ishmael  of  literature  and  politics,  his  hand  was  against 
every  man's  hand,  and  every  man's  band  was  against  him.  '  Odie- 
rint  ditm  metuanC  seems  to  have  been  his  motto,  and  provided  be 
could  excite  surprize  by  his  paradoxes,  and  terror  by  his  abuse,  he 
cared  little  for  public  esteem,  and  looked  to  no  more  important  or 
more  salutary  effect.  His  writings  aud  speeches  are  all  composed 
in  a  confident,  accusatory  tone.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  shew 
that  his  adversaries  must  be  wrong,  but  he  is  equally  determined 
to  prove  that  they  must  be  dishonest.  Dissent  from  his  o[miion 
was  not  mere  intellectual  weakness,  but  moral  guilt.  No  man 
ever  more  resolutely  threw  away  the  scabbard  in  every  attack. — 
He  seems  to  have  considered  the  present  order  of  things  as  one 
in  which  he  could  find  no  proper  place,  and  he  therefore  consoled 
himself  by  waging  irreconcileable  war  against  all  those  by  whon 
it  was  upheld.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  acted  upon  any  par- 
ticular system,  or  to  have  directed  his  efforts  towards  any  partico- 
lar  object.  In  fact,  the  occasions  which  allowed  much  active  in- 
terferauce  on  his  part  but  seldom  occurred.  A  popular  election, 
conducted  with  circumstances  of  extreme  party  violence,  or  a  so- 
ciety formed  to  altar  the  constitution  or  coiltrol  the  government, 
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were  his  chief  opportunities  for  distinction^  and  upon  these  he  seized 
with  great  eagerness,  and  availed  himself  of  them  with  great  ability. 
But  these  brilliant  moments  soon  passed  away :  the  election  was  de* 
cided,  or  the  society  was  suppressed,  and  he  was  condemned  to  pass 
through  a  long  interval  of  ^uiet  and  obscurity*  One  of  his  earliesti 
strongest^  and  most  eodurmg  feelings  was  antipathy  to  the  House 
of  CSomnions.  But  like  most  other  innovators,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  there  was  no  harm  in  taldi^  advantage  of  the  present 
system  so  long  as  it  lasted.  Old  Sarum,  that  standing  insult  to  the 
theory  of  representation,  that  byeword  among  the  reformers,  had 
the  singular  honour  of  returning  the  Reverend  Sir.  Tooke  to  parlia- 
ment, who  took  his  seat  (apparently)  without  any  scruple  as  to  the 
number  or  quality  of  his  constituents  :  nor  does  his  dislike  to  the 
present  order  of  things  appear  to  have  reached  its  utmost  height, 
till  the  doors  of  the  bouse  had  been  finally  barred  against  him  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature. 

We  are  aware  that  the  character  we  have  been  drawing,  so  far 
as  we  have  hitherto  proceeded  in  the  delineation,  is  not  particularly 
calculated  to  excite  affection  or  respect.    Yet  we  awn  that  we 
are  much  more  inclined  to  regard  this  waste  of  his  talents,  and  this 
perversion  of  hb  feelings,  with  regret  and  compassion  than  with 
severity  and  ai^er.    There  is  nothing  that  has  so  unfavourable  an 
effect  upon  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  nothing  that  so  com- 
pletely sours  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  as  long  disappointment 
and  immovable  restraint.     By  a  step  taken  so  early  in  life,  that  he 
was  excusable  at  least  if  he  did  not  at  once  perceive  all  its  conse- 
quences, he  was  debarred  from  the  fair  exercise  of  those  talents  with 
which  he  was  most  highly  gifted,  and  cut  off  from  the  attainment 
of  those  objects  of  which  he  was  naturally  most  desirous.    We  all 
know  the  vast  share  accident  has  in  forming  the  greatest,  the  wisest, 
and  most  virtuous  men ;  and  we  shall  not  do  justice  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Tooke  if  we  blame  him  for  what  he  was,  without  con- 
sidering what,  under  more  propitious  circumstances,  he  might  have 
been.     He  was,  as  we  have  had  already  occasion  to  remark,  the 
enemy  of  almost  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time.     But  if  bis  fet- 
ters  had  been  struck  off,  if  he  had  been  suffered  to  come  down 
into  the  arena,  and  contend  with  them  upon  equal  terms,  a  malig- 
nant and  impotent   hostility    might  have  given  place  to   manly 
emulation  and  generous  rivalry.     Let  us  not,  however,  be  misun- 
derstood as  meaning  to  approve  the  conduct  of  those  who,  having 
once  engaged  in  a  profession  in  which  the  best  faculties  of  roan 
may  be  employed  to  the  best  purpose,  instead  of  bending  their 
minds  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  important  duties,  waste  their 
days  in  unbecoming  endeavours  to  mix  in  struggles  which  they  ought 
to  shun,  and  in  unavailing  aspirations  after  a  greatness  which  they 
have  renounced.    We  have  only  ventured  to  offer  an  imperfect  ex- 
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ctise  iirinng  from  the  general  weakness  of  the  human  character, 
and  to  plead,  as  it  were,  in  mitigation  of  that  heavy  eeusurc  which 
most  at  any  rate  fall  upon  taleou  idly  wasted  or  mischievously  mia- 
applied. 

Remarkable  however  as  those  talents  were,  we  do  not  ibink  they 
were  of  the  first  order.  In  a  favourable  Mtuation  he  might  have 
been  more  eminent,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  DK»re  use* 
ful ;  but  under  no  circumstances  could  he  have  been  a  really  great 
man.  Promptitude,  acuteness,  and  activity,  not  grandeur  and 
comprehension,  were  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  All  its  ope- 
rations were  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere.  What  he  saw  he  saw 
clearly,  but  bis  vision  did  not  extend  far.  Wholly  occupied  in 
the  squabble  of  the  day,  and  anxious  about  the  petty  point  whidi 
it  was  his  immediate  desire  to  carry,  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
served no  just  sense  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  objects,  and  k>e* 
haved  as  if  the  fate  of  mankind  had  depended  upon  the  event  of 
the  Middlesex  or  Westminster  election.  A  few  questions  of 
merely  domestic  and  national  policy  (none  of  them,  except  par- 
Itameniary  reform^  of  much  importance)  seem  to  have  engroaeed 
all  his  attention.  In  the  treatment  of  them  lie  always  displays  in- 
fieite  subtlety  and  ingenuity,  and  often  a  great  deaf  of  wk :  but 
his  chief  merit  after  all  seems  to  have  consisted  not  so  much  in 
the  choice  and  temper  of  his  weapons,  as  in  the  dexterity  widi  which 
be  handles  them.  His  topics  and  arguments  were  the  topics  and 
arguments  of  an  ordinary  man,  only  suted  with  more  address  and 
ufged  with  more  earnestness  and  force,  but  not  drawn  (like  those  of 
Mr.  Burke)  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  an  exuberaut,  de- 
vated,  and  comprehensive  mind.  His  strength  lay  in  the  *  aigu- 
mentum  ad  hominem,'  and  in  a  sort  of  ingenious  lively  apeoal 
pleading  upon  details.  Jo  these  he  delighted  to  dwell,  and  ahewed 
no  desire  to  escape  from  them  to  more  general  and  important  spe- 
culations. He  was  better  pleased  in  the  detection  of  error  than  in 
the  investigation  of  truth ;  more  anxious  to  confute  and  ridicule  an 
adversary  than  to  establish  any  doctrines  of  bis  ovm.  His  speeches 
and  political  writings,  those  at  least  that  are  known  to  be  his,  are 
few  and  inconsiderable.  It  is  to  the  name  of  the  writer  alone  that 
they  are  indebted  for  having  survived  the  occasions  that  gave  diem 
birth ;  and  we  should  search  them  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  that 
sublime  eloquence  and  profound  wisdom  which  adorn  the  works 
of  the  author  of  the  <  Reflexions.'  If  we  were  to  pursue  any  lur« 
ther  a  comparison  which,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  institute,  we 
should  say,  that  while  it  was  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Burke's  mind  to 
give  dignity  and  interest  even  to  matters  of  a  secondary  and  Aigitive 
kind,  by  treating  them  in  reference  to  general  principiee  and  more 
important  subjects,  it  was  Mr.  Tooke^s  disposition  rather  to  nar- 
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row  the  grotuidy  aod  to  descend  lo  that  whith  was  local,  tempo- 
rary, and  personal,  even  when  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
questions  which  it  was  natural  to  treat  upon  a  more  Enlarged  scale. 

His  style  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  character  of  his  mind  ; 
-— neat|  clear,  precise,  and  forcible,  free  from  afieetation,  void  of 
ornament.  We  do  not  think  he  is'  ever  vulgar;  but  he  is  full  of 
that '  genuine  Anglicism'  of  which  the  course  of  his  studies  ren- 
dered him  at  once  an  admirer  and  a  master — that  native  idiom 
which  the  brilliant  success  of  some  of  those  who  have  written  Eng- 
lish as  a  foreign  lai^uage,  has,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  brought 
into  disuse,  and  almost  into  oblivion.  The  most  finished  speci-^ 
men  of  his  composition  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  two  or  three 
letters  written  in  answer  to  the  attacks  of  Junius  ;  and  he  had  the 
honor,  which  in  those  days  was  deemed  no  inconsiderable  one,  of 
being  the  only  knight  that  returned  with  his  lance  unbroken  from  a 
combat  with  that  unknown  but  terrible  champion.  If  he  wants 
the  exquisite  polish  and  the  brilliant  invective  of  his  adversary,  that 
dexterous  malignity  which  comes  in  with  such  effect  to  blacken  a 
character  by  insinuation  after  invective  has  exhausted  its  powers, 
and,  above  all,  that  well  sustained  tone  of  austere  dignity  which 
gives  to  Junius  the  air  and  authority  of  a  great  personage  in  dis- 
guise ;  he  is  superior  to  him  in  facility,  vivacity,  and  that  ap- 
pearance of  plainness  and  sincerity  which  is  of  such  importance 
io  controversial  writings.  The  great  fault  of  Junius  is  a  sort  of 
atifiness  and  appearance  of  labour.  His  compositions  smell  too 
much  of  the  lamp.  He  wanted  nothing  to  be  a  perfect  master  of 
his  art,  but  the  power  of  concealing  it.  Mr.  Tooke's  letters  have 
the  flow,  tmity,  and  simplicity  which  belong  to  writings  struck 
off  at  a  heat,  and  which  depend  for  their  effect  rather  upon  the 
general  powers  of  the  writer  than  upon  great  nicely  and  labour 
ID  the  particular  instance.  In  justice  to  Junius,  as  a  writer,  we 
tnust  add  that  he  was  labouring  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  weak 
case.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  early  and  deeply  sensible  of  his  own 
mbtake ;  and  he  was  therefore  glad  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  as 
9900  as  possible,  even  at  the  price  of  leaving  his  adversary  in  pos- 
sesaioA  of  the  field;  a  homiUation  to  which  he  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted but  from  the  consciousness  of  his  having  originally  selected 
an  unfavourable  ground. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Tooke's  intellectual  character  we  have  hi- 
therto omitted  to  notice  one  of  its  most  striking  features,  the  love 
of  paradox  ;  a  disposition  which,  though  the  nattiral  companion  of 
subtlety  and  ingenuity,  was,  we  believe,  never  found  combined 
with  true  greatness  of  mind.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  a  propo- 
aitioo  by  a  quaint  unusual  method  of  enunciating  it,  to  display  a 
▼ain  d«iterity  in  defence  of  an  acknowledged  error,  to  dresa  up 
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truth  in  a  strange  masquerade  garb,  io  hopes  that  somebody  will 
mistake  her  for  falsehood — these  aiie  frivolous  childish  amasemenfs, 
and  indicative  of  an  unsound  or  ill-regulated  understanding.  No 
man  that  possessed  the  reasoning  power  in  its  full  perfection  was 
^er  willing  to  waste  it  in  drawing  a  stare  from  ignorance  and  vul- 
garity :  on  the  contrary,  those  who  have  contributed  most  to  enlaige 
the  bomids  of  human  knowledge,  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  im- 
portant truths,  have  almost  al^^'ays  been  anxious  to  place  them  io 
that  point  of  view  in  which  they  would  give  the  least  possible  alarm, 
and  win  their  way  to  a  general  acceptance  with  the  least  possible 
opposition  from  the  common  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the 
world.  But  truth  and  error,  42s  mch,  were  almost  indifferent  to 
Mr.  Tooke.  He  was  more  a  sophist  than  a  philosopher,  and  was 
always  most  inclined  to  maintain  that  proposition,  whatever  it 
might  be,  that  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to 
advantage  his  argumentative  acuteness  and  skill.  He  was  a  sort  of 
intellectual  juggler ;  and  provided  he  could  keep  the  multitude 
gaping  at  the  dexterity  with  which  he  handled  his  cup  and  balls,  be 
cared  very  little  what  farther  effect  the  spectacle  might  have  upon 
their  mind. 

We  shall  naturally  be  expected  to  say  something  of  Mr.Tooke's 
philosophical  writings ;  but  thb  is  a  subject  into  which  our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  large.  Besides,  it  has  been  lately  dis- 
cussed with  such  ability,  and  in  a  manner,  to  us  at  least,  so  satis- 
factory, that  we  could  do  very  little  more  than  repeat  to  our 
readers  remarks  that  have  already  been  made  with  infinitely  greater 
force  and  authority. 

Shortly,  however,  our  opinion  is  this, — that  though  Mr.  Tooke's 
philosophical  works  are  the  result  of  no  common  talent  and  indus- 
ti^,  yet  they  are  neither  written  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  nor 
display  traces  of  a  mind,  which,  even  if  it  had  been  wholly  dedica- 
ted to  the  study  of  metaphysics,  would  have  much  enlai|^  the 
bonnds  of  our  knowledge  in  that  nice  and  intricate  branch  of 
science.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  retard,  than  to 
advance  the  progress  of  philosophy,  by  recalling  us  from  diose 
sound  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind^  which  are  built  upon  observation  and  experience,  to  vague 
speculations  drawn  from  the  imperfect  analogy  existing  betweoi 
the  moral  and  the  physical  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  proposition  which  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing,  is  highly 
interesting  and  important ;  and  that  in  the  illustration  of  it,  he  has 
shewn  great  learning,  ingenuity,  and  research.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  so  monstrously  exaggerated  its  importance,  and 
80  widely  mistaken  its  tendency,  and  luis  attempted  to  raise  ao  vast 
a  supeiBtructure,  upon  such  a  narrow,  slippeiy,  and  inadequate 
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foundatioo,  that  we  are  qoitcf  lost  io  amazemeDt  when  we  recollect 
h«w  completely  the  sagacity  which  guided  him  so  well  in  the  in- ' 
Testigation  of  his  principal  fact,  appears  to  ^desert  him  when 
he  comes  to  apply  that  tact  to  the  purposes  of  a  theory.  The 
distance  between  what  he  has  peeved  and  what  he  wishes  us  to 
believe  that  he  has  proved,  is  enormous.  What  he  has  proved 
is,  that  all  words,  even  those  that  are  expressive  of  the  nicest  opera- 
tions of  our  minds,  were  originally  borrowed  from  the  objects  of 
external  perception, — a  circumstance  highly  curious  in  the  history 
of  language,  consequently  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  itself, 
and  the  complete  demonstration  of  which  of  course  reflects  great 
credit  upoa  its  author. — What  he  thinks  he  has  proved  is,  that 
this  etymological  hbtory  of  words  is  our  true  guide,  both  as  to 
the  present  import  of  the  words  themselves,  and  as  to  the  na- 
ture  of  those  things  which  they  are  intended  to  signify — a  pro- 
position so  monstrous,  that  he  has  no  where  ventured  to  enunciate 
it  in  its  general  form,  but  has  rather  left  it  to  be  collected  from 
the  tenor  of  his  remarks  upon  particular  instances  In  truth,  the  in- 
ferences at  which  Mr.  Tooke  arrived,  so  far  frem  being  warranted 
by  bis  facts,  are  directly  to  the  contrary  of  those  to  which  he  ought 
naturally  to  have  been  led  by  tlie  result  of  his  own  studies,  when 
they  were  most  successful.  In  tracing  upwards  through  all  the 
mazes  of  etymology,  the  origin  of  words,  he  ought  to  have  seen 
more  clearly,  if  possible,  than  any  body  else,  that  their  real  present 
sense  b  not  to  be  sought  for  in  their  primitive  signification,  or  in 
the  elements  of  which  they  were  originally  composed,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  their  actual  import,  with  which  alone  in  reasoning  we 
have  to  do,  hardly  ever  corresponds  with  their  etymological  mean- 
ing, although  the  one  always  bears  to  the  other  a  certain  resem- 
blance, more  or  less  accurate,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
effect  of  time  and  accident.  One  could  without  difficulty  under- 
stand, how  a  person  unaccustomed  to  such  considerations,  and  mis- 
led by  a  few  mstances  partially  chosen,  should  adopt  a  theory  like 
that  which  Mr.  Tooke  was  desirous  to  establish ;  but  how  a  philo- 
sopher minutely  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject,  and  proceeding 
upon  a  most  copious  induction  of  particulars,  should  not  have  per- 
ceived that  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  such  a  doc- 
trine would  lead  to  absolute  a|isurdity,  is,  to  us  at  least,  inconceiv- 
able. We  will  take  a  single  instance,  which  will  better  explain 
what  we  mean.  It  is  one  of  tho»e  which  have  been  already  se* 
leoted  by  Mr.  Stewart ;  (vide  Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  12,  p.  403.) 
*  True,  as  we  now  write  it ;  or  trew,  as  it  was  formerly  written, 
means  «imply  and  merely, — that  which  is  trowed.  And,  instead  of  its 
being  a  rare  commodity  upou  earth,  except  only  in  words,  there  is 
nothing  but  truth  in  the  world. 
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*  That  every  man,  in  bis  coaimanicatton  with  others,  should  speak 
that  which  he  troweth,  is  of  so  great  importaoce  to  mankind*  that  it 
ought  not  to  surprise  us,  if  we  find  the  most  extravagant  and  exagger- 
ated praises  bestowed  upon  truth/ 

Now  we  apprehend  that  this  passage  contains  one  very  q«ei» 
tionable  proposition,  and  two  more  that  are  absolutely  false. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  those  wbo 
first  formed  the  noun  ^  truth'  from  the  verb  '  to  trow/  meant  to 
limit  their  new-coined  word  to  the  sense,  which  in  strictness  it 
seems  to  bear.  It  appears  a  much  more  natural  account  of  the 
matter  to  say,  that  having  found,  or  believing  they  had  ^oum^ 
that  what  ^  is  trowed^*  is  commonly  the  same  as  ^  what  is,'  they 
were  content  that  the  one  expression  should  be  considered  iiaiver^ 
sally  as  synmiymous  with  the  other,  and,  therefore,  nscd  the  word 
*  truth'  from  the  very  beginnbig,  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  we  now  employ  it.  Or  the  history  of  this  word  may 
be  the  same  as  that  of  mAv^i  m  in  Greek.  To  speak  what  one 
thinks  or  trows^  is  in  a  moral  sense  to  speak  litc^A,-^that  is,  not 
to  conceal  or  disguise  what  is  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  word  beii^ 
once  generally  adopted  for  expressing  moral  truth,  was  in  process 
of  time  naturally  extended  to  physical ;  nothing  being  more  con^ 
mon  in  popular  practice,  than  to  include  a  whole  class  of  kindred 
ideas  under  one  term, — especially  where  the  distinction  betweea 
them  is  of  a  subtle  abstract  nature,  and  out  of  the  range  of  vulgar 
observation.  But  supposing,  (what  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
we  will  admit,)  that  they  intended  to  use  the  word  in  its  m«fe 
coi^ned  and  strictly  derivative  meaning;  still,  what  becomes  9€  Mn 
Tooke's  inference,  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be  (for  vre  are  not 
quite  sure  which  he  means)  employed  in  no  otiier  meaning  now  f 
What  is  this  but  to  set  up  the  supposed  practice  of  a  barbairsvs 
period,  against  the  universal  consent  of  whole  ages  of  civilixataon 
and  learning  i  is  not  language  purely  conventional  i  And  are  not 
words  merely  the  signs  by  which  men  have  agreed  to  cmivey  (as 
well  as  they  can)  certain  ideas  i  And  is  it  not  therefore  to  the  last 
degree  idle,  to  talk  of  the  precise  etymological  significatioii,  or  the 
intention  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  thai  which  ought  to  outwe^ 
the  unbroken  cu2»tom  of  a  whole  nation  through  eight  or  nne 
centuries?  But  it  is  only  wastii^time  to  argue  against  stieh  a 
doctrine ;  let  us  however  advance  a  step  farther  in  conceuion^  and 
allow  not  only  that  the  word  'truth'  was  origimJly  used  baits 
strict  etymological  signifieation,  but  that  out  of  respect  to  the 
Heptarchy,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  in  that  sigiufiGation,-^od 
still  we  should  not  be  one  particle  nearer  to  Mr.  Tooke's  last  and 
most  monstrous  conclusion ;  namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
^  truth/ in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  erroneously  presumed  to  use 
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tbe  word  for  several  hundred  years  past.  Nothkig  more  cduld  be 
inferred  from  either  proposition,  than  that  which  is  directly  stated 
ki  them — that  the  subjects  of  Ethelwolf  and  Wui^an  had  no 
BOtkHi  of  eternal  immutable  truth — and  that  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  use  their  word  to  convey  ideas  different  from  those  which 
Chey  annexed  to  it : — in  short  it  would  be  shewn  that  the  language 
was  imperfect :  but  the  metaphysical  question  about  truth,  would 
remain  just  where  it  stood  before. 

In  describhig  genenilly  the  character  of  Mr.  Tooke^  we  have  al- 
ready anticipated  some  remarks  which  are  particularly  applicable 
to  this  part  of  his  writings.  One  is  everywhere  shocked  by  the 
insolent  confidence  with  which  he  promulgates  his  own  doctrines, 
by  his  contempt  for  tbe  opinions  of  all  other  men»  by  the  strange 
mixture  of  factious  politics-and  personal  abuse  with  grammar  and 
osetapbysicsy  and,  more  than  all,  by  his  unworthy  contumelious 
treatment  of  the  most  illustrious  amongst  his  contemporaries. 

It  is  not  only  with  the  spirit  that  reigns  through  the  Diversions 
ef  Purley  that  we  are  displeased ;  we  think  tbe  form  and  arrange* 
ment  of  the  work  equally  objectionable. 

The  authority  of  the  ancients  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  dia- 
logue as  a  vdiide  for  philosophical  discussion,  though  some  of  the 
pfindpai  reasons  which  determined  them  to  adopt  that  form  no 
longer  exist.  It  seems  however  particularly  ill  adapted  to  the  inves- 
tigation in  which  Mr.  Tooke  was  engaged.  The  greater  part  of  his 
woric  (we  do  not  say  so  with  any  view  to  disparage  it)  consists  of  mere 
lemicograpby^— the  enumeration,  derivation,  and  definitions  of  words. 
Now,  without  denying  that  these  are  subjects  which  tbe  form  of  a 
conversation  is  best  suited  to  explain,  we  must  own,  that  a  diction- 
ary by  mode  of  dialogue,  though  perfectly  novel,  and  perhaps 
ingenious,  does  not  appear  to  us  a  very  happy  invention.  It 
b,  however,  extremely  well  calculated  for  one  purpose  which  Mr. 
Tooke  evidently  had  in  view  throughout  his  work,  that  of  avoid- 
ing any  clear,  formal,  precise  explanation  of  hb  system,  and  of 
tbe  priocii^  which  he  was  desirous  to  establish.  '  In  general,'  (to 
iiae  tbe  words  of  Mr.  Stewart,)  ^  he  seems  purposely  to  have  con- 
fined himfelf  to  a  statement  of  premises  without  pointing  out  (ex- 
cept by  application  or  immendo)  the  purposes  to  which  he  means 
tbem  to  be  applied ;  a  mode  of  writing  which,  by  throwing  an  air 
of  mystery  over  his  real  design,  and  by  amusing  the  imagination 
with  the  prospect  of  some  wonderful  secret  afterwards  to  be  re- 
pealed, has  given  to  his  truly  learned  and  original  disquisitions  a 
d^ree  of  celebrity  among  tbe  smatterers  in  science,  which  they 
w<Hild  never  have  acquired  if  stated  concisely  and  systematically  in 
a  didactic  form.'  Unluckily  for  him,  however,  this  is  not  the  age 
of  mystery,  but  of  free  discussion  and  unreserved  disclosure.     No 
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man  can  receive  credit  for  an  unknown  capital  of  knowledge  which 
he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  produce  upon  demand.  The  very  at- 
tempt to  obtain  it  is  justlj  considered  as  bordering  upon  imposture; 
and  Mr.  Tooke  would  have  been  the  first  to  entertain,  aed  Ae 
loudest  to  proclaim,  doubts  of  any  other  penon  that  presented 
himself  to  the  world  under  circumstances  so  suspicious.  Tim 
truth  is,  he  had  no  farther  discoveries  to  make ;  if  he  bad,  bis  Tanty 
would  have  insured  the  production  of  them  in  the  thirty  yean  that 
elapsed  between  the  publication  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning, 
(which  contained  the  germ  of  his  subseouent  philological  writii^Si) 
and  the  close  of  his  literary  career,  but  he  was  unable  to  devjr 
himself  the  petty  gratification  of  raising  an  esL^^erated  ofrii^oii  of 
his  talents  among  the  ill  informed  part  of  his  readers,  by  |»etensionB 
which  he  could  never  realize  ;'and  was  content  to  sink  in  the  esteem 
of  posterity  for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  litde  more  admiratioQ  in  the 
common  herd  of  his  cotitemporaries.  He  bked  the  bustle  of  real 
life — pulverem  at<]|ue  aciem — a  great  deal  better  iimia  quiet  and 
mere  literary*  pursuits.  Those  who  have  read  the '  lietter  to  Mr. 
Dunning'  will  recollect  the  perverse  ingenuity  with  ^riiicfa  lie  con- 
trived to  graft  his  great  philological  inquiry  upon  a  legal  squabble. 
He  comes  hot  from  the  court  of  King^s  Bench  to  discuss  the  na* 
ture  of  psrticles,  of  which,  it  seems,  a  shameful  ignorance,  on  the 
part  of  the  judges,  had  just  been  manifested  in  a  verdict  against 
him.  His  head  is  never  clear  from  the  politics  of  the  day  long 
etiough  to  write  five  pages  together  without  alluding  to  them; 
and  he  continually  rouses  his  readers  from  calm  meditation  upon 
the  origin  of  but  and  to  ^nd  from,  by  smart  e(^^ais  upon  tbe 
natural  objects  of  his  hostility,  the  prime  minister  and  the  chief 
justice  for  the  time  being.  The  society  in  which  he  lived  of  cotBse 
corresponded  to  the  prevalent  disposition  of  his  mind,  and  was  fa- 
ther political  than  literary.  He  probably  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  persons  who  were  capable  of  discussing  with  him,  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  the  subjects  of  the  ««^«<t  x-n ^•rrr^,  but  dictated 
'  ex  cathedri'  to  those  who  were  unable  to  distinguish  what  was  dis- 
covery from  what  was  only  paradox,  and  who  gave  him  as  much  cie* 
dit  for  what  be  had  only  promised  as  for  what  he  had  actuaMy  per- 
formed. If  he  had  kept  company  in  which  topics  of  that  natun 
were  more  frequently  and  more  ably  discussed,  if  (as  it  were)  he  had 
breathed  a  more  philosophic  air,  a  beneficial  efiect  would,  we  thiak, 
have  been  felt  upon  his  writings.  He  would  have  been  less  baoglity 
and  less  positive,  more  clear  and  precise  in  the  statement  of  hn 
views,  niore  moderate  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  own  labours, 
more  accurate  in  ascertaining  their  real  tendency,  and  above  all  he 
would  have  seen  bow  absurd  it  is,  at  this  time  of  day,  toexpeet 
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any  pemuyieiit  or  valuable  increase  of  reputation  from  the  affecta- 
Uon  of  royaleriQiis  bints  and  imperfect  disclosures. 

Mr*  Tooke  was  possessed  of  considerable  learning,  as  indeed 
hia  writings  sufficiently  show.  To  other  more  casual  acquire* 
ments  he  united  a  vtary  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Gothic  dia- 
lectic of  which  he  has  so  copiously  and  so  judiciously  availed  him- 
aelf  in  his  etymd^cal  researches ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
leading  ideas  of  his  philosophical  work  first  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind  whilst  he  was  pursuing  this  comparatively  unfrequented 
Irack  of  literature.  He  was  extremely  well  versed  in  the  law ;  a 
science  which,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  was  particularly  con- 
genial to  his  mind,  and  which  he  had  once  studied  with  professional 
accuracy  in  the  hope  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  We  are  unable  to 
a^te  with  precision  what  was  the  amount  of  his  attainments  in 
classical  learning,  but  we  apprehend  he  by  no  means  possessed 
that  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  scholar,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  was  familiar  with  all  our 
best  writers,  most  so  with  those  of  an  early  date.  His  knowledge 
of  modem  laqguages  was  considerable,  and  he  was  particularly  well 
read  in  Italian  authors.  Oo  the  whole,  exclusively  of  philosophy 
and  politics,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  very  accomplished  man. 

One  of  the  taxes  which  men  pay  for  being  eminent  is  to  have 
their  private  as  well  as  their  public  conduct  made  the  subject  of 
criticism :  we  shall  tlierefore  offer  no  apology  for  adding  a  few  such 
remarks  as  our  information  enables  us  to  supply  upon  that  of  Mr. 
Tooke.  In  the  essential  particulars  of  uuth,  honour,  and  justice, 
in  all  that,  in  a  popular  sense,  forms  the  morality  of  a  gentleman, 
he  stood,  we  believe,  unimpeached^  at  least  no  charge  against 
bim  for  the  violation  of  it  was  ever  substantiated,  although  he  lived 
for  half  a  century  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  beset  by  the  vigi- 
lant hostility  of  active  and  powerful  enemies.  His  great  fault,  as 
a.  private  man,  was  a  libertinism  in  his  habits  and  discourse 
which  ill  became  his  character,  his  profession,  and,  latterly,  his  age. 
It  may  seem  an  uncharitable  suspicion,  but  we  are  really  afraid  that 
the  tendency  of  which  w^  complain,  was  rather  increased  than 
checked  by  the  profcKsion  to  which,  however  unwillingly,  he  be- 
longed. He  had  a  sort  of  spite  at  all  its  restraints.  Many  of  them 
be  never  could  throw  off;  but  be  was  anxious  to  shew  that  in  licen- 
tiousness at  least  he  could  be  a  layman. 

In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  he  was  kind,  friendly,  and  hos- 
pitable. We  doubt  whether  his  temper  was  naturally  good ;  but 
if  it  was  not,  he  had  a  merit  the  more ;  for  he  had  so  completely 
aubdued  it  by  care  and  self-controul  as  never  to  betray,  under  any 
provocation,  the  slightest  mark  of  tliat  irritability  which  often  accom« 
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panies  talent,  and  which  gains  so  rapkHy  apon  those  wlw  fai^w  ttot 
how  to  guard  against  its  approaches.  Indeed  the  asped  undeg 
which  he  appeved  in  private  was  by  no  means  soch  as  die  stesn 
ejnicism  and  ferocious  turbulence  of  his  public  cooduet  woald  bsva 
led  one  to  expect ;  and  those,  whose  opinion  oi  him  has  been  fomwwl 
exclusively  upon  his  political  character  and  his  writings,  will  bavt 
some  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  curate  of  Brentford  was  eoa 
of  the  best  bred  gentlemen  of  the  age.  In  this  respect,  he  was  m 
sort  of  phenomenon.  He  was  bom  in  a  low  station :  at  no  period 
did  he  appear  to  have  possessed  any  remarkable  advantages  for  Ae 
study  of  good  breeding;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of  bii 
life  was  spent  in  constant  intercourse  with  coarse,  vulgar,  and  no- 
educated  men.  Yet  liis  natural  taste  was  so  good,  and  he  had 
profited  so  judiciously  by  whatever  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  that 
courts  and  high  stations  have  seldom  produced  a  better  example  of 
polite  and  elegant  behaviour  than  was  exhibited,  by  the  associaSe 
of  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Thelwall.  Indeed,  hb  manner  had  almott 
every  excellence  that  manner  can  display — grace,  vivacity,  hwakr 
ness,  dignity.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  its  outward  forms,  and  in  thai 
which  IS  purely  conventional,  his  courtesy  wore  the  an*  of  the 
^  vieille  cour/  and  was  rather  more  elaborate  than  is  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  this  lounging  unceremonious  age :  but  it  was  never 
forced  or  constrained,  and  it  sat  not  ungracefully  upon  an  old 
man. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  some  very  eminent  men,  that  dtber  horn 
bashfttlness,  or  pride,  or  indifference,  or  want  of  a  ready  comasaad 
of  their  faculties,  their  conversation  frequently  disappointed  the  es* 
pectations  which  their  character  had  raised.  Mr.  Tooko  was  not 
of  that  class.  He  never  appeared  to  greater  advanta^  than  io  cob- 
versation.  He  was  naturally  of  a  social  and  convivial  torn.  His 
animal  smnts  were  strong,  the  promptitude  of  his  understaadq^ 
was  equal  to  its  vigour,  and  he  was  by  no  means  too  proud  to  fo> 
ceive  with  satisfaction  the  small  but  immediate  reward  of  appro- 
bation  and  good  will  which  is  always  cheerfully  paid  to  the  diqriay 
of  agreeable  qualities  in  society.  A  long,  attentive,  and  acute  ob- 
servation of  the  world  had  fumislied  him  with  a  vast  store  of  in* 
formation  and  remark,  vdiich  he  was  always  ready  to  coamHini- 
cate,  but  never  desirous  to  obtrude  upon  his  hearers.  The  events 
of  his  political  life  had  brought  him  into  personal  inter^ourae  vrith 
many  of  tha  most  considerable  men  of  his  time,  and  he  was  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  the  history  of  them  all.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  few  of  the  num- 
ber had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  objects  of  hb  regard  or  approba- 
tion ;  and  as  candour  was  not  a  virtue  he  much  afiected,  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  receive  his  account  of  their  actions  and  cbn- 
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fBCter  with  all  imaginable  caution  and  allowance.  But  if  he  waa 
iwt  a  faithful  portrait  painter,  he  waa  at  least  an  admirable  carica- 
tonst ;  which,  for  the  purposes  of  mere  entertainment,  did  quite 
as  well :  and  it  must  be  owned  that  his  representations,  though 
harsh  and  unfavourable,  always  bora  a  strikii^  and  amumi^  re* 
aenblance  to  the  originals.  Viewed  alone,  they  would  have  con« 
vegwd  a  veiy  erroneous  idea ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  without 
ib^  use  in  correcting  the  impressions  which  had  been  made  by  more 
friendly,  but  equally  unfaithful  artists.  He  possessed  an  inexliaus^ 
tible  fund  of  anecdotes,  which  he  introduced  with  great  skill,  and 
rdated  with  neatness,  grace,  rapidity  and  pleasantry.  He  had  a 
quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  was  a  great  master  of  tlie  whole 
art  of  raillery,  a  dangerous  talent,  though  the  exercise  of  it  in  his 
hands  was  always  tempered  by  politeness  and  good  humour.  No 
man,  we  believe,  ever  provoked  him  by  hostile  attack,  without 
having  reason  to  repent  of  his  rashness.  He  was  possessed  of  all  the 
means  that  could  make  retort  terrible ; — ready  poignant  wit,  perfect 
composure  and  self-command,  boldness  eondSrmed  by  the  habit  of 
mtory  in  that  species  of  combat,  and  a  heartfelt  bitterness,  which 
when  he  was  once  emancipated,  by  the  indiscretion  of  his  adversary, 
fttMn  those  restraints  which  good-breedhig  imposed,  poured  itself 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  keen,  unsparing,  irresistible  invective.  But 
these  severe  chastisements  were  but  rarely  inflicted,  never,  we  be* 
lieve,  except  when  provoked  by  some  signal  instance  of  folly  or  im* 
pertinence  in  his  opponent. 

His  fault  as  a  companion  was  that  love  of  paradox  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  and  a  tendency  to  disputatiou  which  led 
hisa  continually  to  argue  for  the  mere  sake  of  victory,  and  in  evi^ 
dent  contradiction  to  his  o^n  real  opinion— a  practice  quite  insuf- 
ferable when  adopted,  as  it  often  is,  by  persons  of  ordinary  under* 
standing,  and  wfaM>  only  flatter  themselves  that  they  possess  the 
aouteness  with  which  Mr.  Tooke  was  really  endowed,  and  to  which 
we  must  own,  that  even  his  liveliness,  native  ii^enuity,  and  felicity 
of  illustration,  could  never  wholly  reconcile  us. 

He  possessed  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  sometimes  coarse,  but  al* 
nri^s  strikii^,  comic,  and  original.  His  speeches  afforded  sooEie 
*  fgood  specimens  of  it  to  the  public,  and  he  indulged  in  it  still  more 
freely  in  private.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  objected  to 
him,  that  his  conversation  was  hardly  ever  quite  serious ;  and  that 
what  with  paradox,  and  what  with  irony,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  at 
bis  true  meaning.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  comforted  him- 
self  for  not  having  a  larger  share  in  the  business  of  the  world,-  by 
laughing  at  every  body  and  every  thing  it  contained.  His  sceptical 
disposition  protKibly  kept  his  mind  unsettled  upon  many  important 
facts  as  to  which  the  genendity  of  men  entertain  more  fixed  opi- 
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nlous,  and  he  was  therefore  ready  to  espouse  either  side  with  equal 
zeal  and  equal  iosincerity,  just  as  accident  or  caprice  incliDed  him 
al  the  moment.  There  were  other  subjects  on  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  more  positively^  but  on  which  we  are  apt  to  aoa- 
pect  that  his  esoteric  doctrines  were  very  different  from  thoae  wliloh 
he  taught  to  aldermen^  shoemakers,  and  other  patriotic  peraoos. 
On  sudi  occasions,  he  could  not  have  been  in  earnest.  He  raiMt 
have  seen  through  the  designs  of  those  with  whom  he  was  acting — 
he  must  have  loathed  their  vulgarity — he  must  have  despised  thdr 
folly.  We  are  aware  how  severe  a  censure  upon  his  honesty  tbk 
opinion  imfdies,  but  we  really  think  that  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  his  understanding  can  lead  to  no  otiier  condusion. 

He  was  endowed  with  every  species  of  courage,  active  and  paa* 
sive,  personal  and  political.  Even  his  adversaries  allowed  bira  this 
merit.  We  recollect,  that  in  the  year  I794|  at  the  time  of  the 
Sute  Trials,  when  it  was  falsely  reported,  that  upon  being  com* 
mitted  to  the  Tower  his  spirit  had  failed,  and  he  bad  bnnt  into 
tears,  Wilkes  expressed  great  surprise,  and  said,  '  1  knew  he  was 
a  knave,  but  I  never  thoi^t  him  a  coward.'  It  b  only  to  be  re» 
gretted  that  be  found  no  better  opportunities  for  the  dttplay  of  ao 
valuable  a  quality,  than  in  election  riots,  and  trials  for  sedUioii  and 
treason. 

In  spite  of  labour  and  dissipation  his  life  was  protracted  to  a 

?sriod  which  indicated  an  originally  sound  and  vigorous  frame, 
or  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  he  was  subject  to  several  ae^ 
vere,  distressing  and  incurable  infirmities.  These  he  bore  with  a 
patiertce  and  firmness  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire :  to  the 
very  last  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  beat  down  by  them,  nor 
ever  for  one  moment  indulged  in  complaint,  or  gave  way  to  de- 
spondency. In  the  intervals  of  pain,  nay,  even  when  actually  suf- 
fering under  it,  he  preserved  a  self-command,  which  enabled  him 
to  converse,  not  only  with  spirit  and  vigour,  but  with  all  his  ac- 
customed cheerfulness  and  pleasantry,  never  making  any  demand 
upon  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  or  mentioning  his  own  situatioa 
at  all,  except  when  occasionally,  and  bv  a  very  pardonable  exer- 
cise of  his  sophistry,  he  amused  himself  in  exalting  ita  comforts, 
and  explaining  away  its  disadvantages — displaying  in  this  respect  a  ' 
mariy  spirit  and  a  practical  philosophy  which,  if  thev  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  moral,  as  well  as  upon  his  physical  coa^ 
dition,  if  they  had  been  employed  with  as  much  effect  in  reconci- 
ling him  to  his  political  exclusion  as  to  his  bodily  sufferings,  m^bt 
have  produced,  not  the  very  imperfect  character  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  delineate,  in  which  the  unfavourable  traits  bear  ao  large 
a  proportion  to  those  of  a  nobler  and  more  benign  cast,  but  the  ve- 
nerable portrait  of  a  truly  wise  and  virltKNis  man. 
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Art.  VIII.     TiUei  of  Fashionable  Life.     By  Miss  Edgewortb. 
Vols.  4^  5,  and  6.     Johnson.     1812. 

WHEN  the  '  Tales  of  Fashionable  Ufe'  first  came  under  our 
consideration,  we  endeavoured  to  convej  to  the  reader,  our 
general  impression  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  literary  character  ;  and, 
though  we  were  not  enabled  to  speak  with  equal  approbation  of  all 
her  efforts,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  place  her  in  the  first  rank  of  mo« 
dern  novelists,  and  to  express  our  satisiaction  at  the  promise  then 
held  out  to  us  of  a  contintiation  of  her  amusing  and  instructive  tales. 
In  reference  to  the  former  volumes,  we  are  inclined  to  pronounce 
these  now  offered  to  the  public  to  have,  perhaps,  less  striking  pas- 
sages,  but  certainly  fewer  faults,  and  to  be,  on  the  whole,  superior 
in  point  of  taste,  interest,  and  above  all, '  vraisemblance.' 

We  are  well  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  a  due  medium 
between  flatness  and  common-place  on  the  one  baud,  and  romance 
and  improbabilities  on  the  other ;  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
in  order  to  excite  extraordinary  interest,  the  novelist  must  be  per- 
mitted the  use  of  incidents  less  usual,  and  of  characters  less  common 
than  are  met  with  in  the  streets  and  society  of  London;  but  we  can- 
not reconcile  ourselves  to  the  violent  and  unnecessary  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  and  feeling  which  disfigure,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every 
tale  of  the  first  livraison  of  this  work.  We  have  already  stated  that 
we  are  no  enemies  to  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  extraordinary,  but 
we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  extreme  improbabilities,  and  events 
barely  within  ttie  verge  uf  nature,  which  excite  wonder  instead  of 
interest,  and  disgust  rather  than  surprise.  We  are  therefore  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  in  the  present  vohimes  we  find  much  less  reason 
for  complaint  on  this  point ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  a  more  ge- 
nuine and  sustained  interest  is  preserved  by  this  attention  to  proba- 
bility, than  could  have  been  excited  by  those  more  amazing  inci- 
dents and  transactions  with  which  Miss  Edgewortb  has  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  captivate  our  attention. 

As  we  profess  great  respect  for  Miss  Edgeworth's  abilities, 
and  the  sincerest  wishes  for  the  successful  effect  of  her  labours, 
we  shall  be  excused  for  saying  a  few  monitory  words  on  the  subiect 
of  this  failing  which  we  think  is  iu  some  degree  characterisUcai, 
and  which,  though  less  obvious  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  tales 
now  before  us,  is  yet  not  altogether  unobservable,  and  is,  we 
thmk,  a  considerable  blemish  on  the  story  of  Emilie  de  Coulanges. 
That  '  le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  vraisemblable,'  we  du  not  deny  ; 
but  we  are  prepared  to  insist  that,  while  the  *  vrai*  is  the  highest  re- 
commendation of  the  historian  of  real  life,  the  '  vraUembiable'  is 
the  only  legitimate  province  of  the  novelist  who  aims  at  improving 
Ihe  understaodmg  or  touching  the  heart. 
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Violent  catastrophes  and  strange  vicissHudet  occur  now  and 
then  10  the  history  of  mankind ;  but  they  are  so  rare,  that,  as  lessons 
of  conduct,  they  have  little  effect  on  the  mind.  Btiffon  says  sooie- 
where  that  when  a  chance  becomes  so  remote  as  to  be  ten  thoa- 
sand  to  one,  it  ceases  to  create  any  interest,  and  though  Doctor 
Johnson  observed  that  if  among  ten  thousand  men,  lots  were  to 
be  drawn  for  the  death  of  one,  none  of  the  ten  thousand  would  be 
perfectly  at  ease ;  yet  we  are  quite  sure  that  (however  it  m^t  be 
in  a  reil  crius  of  life  and  death)  the  reader  of  a  novel  will  be 
indifferent  to  events,  the  probability  of  which  rests  on  no  better' 
foundation  than  that  they  have  happened  once  in  an  age,  or  to  one 
man  out  of  ten  thousand. 

Of  this  character  are,  the  disgusting  duel  on  which  the  whole 
drama  of  '  Belinda'  turns ;  the  change  at  nurse  of  the  heir  of  Glen- 
thom  for  the  son  of  the  blacksmith  which  constitutes  the  plot  and 
produces  the  denouement  of '  Ennui ;'  the  nauseous  folly  of  the  ro> 
fnantic  friendship  in  '  Almeria ;'  the  indelicate  and  unlikely  incident 
which  operates  the  conversion  of  Colonel  Pembroke  in  '  the  Dun;* 
and  the  threadbare  impr<rfmbility  of  Emilie  de  Coulanges' refiisiiig 
to  marry  the  son  of  her  friend,  because  her  heart  was  engaged 
to  an  interesting  unknown,  and  the  stale  surprize  of  discovering 
this  same  interesting  unknown  to  be  the  very  son  of  her  friend. 
All  these  (and  we  could  still  farther  swell  the  list)  appear  to  us  de- 
fects of  such  magnitude  and  of  such  frequent  recurrence  in  Miss 
£(%eworth's  works,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  animadverting  up- 
on thenkf  though  we  hope  that  she  will  not  excuse  merely,  but  evsii 
take  in  good  part,  our  observations  upon  the  almost  solitary  fault  of 
which  we  have  to  complain. 

But,  while  the  incidents  of  Miss  Edgewortfi's  pieces  are  too 
often  improbable,  she  is  altogether  exempt  from  a  fault  which,  at 
first  sight,  one  would  expect  to  find  allied  to  the  former,  and  which 
we  have  to  allege  against  almost  the  whole  class  of  modern  novel 
writers, — the  want  of  truth  and  nature  in  the  manners  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  story.  In  this  department  (if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) of  composition,  Miss  Edgeworth  is  eminently  successiitl. 
We  do  not  know  that  she  has,  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature,  a 
rival  except  the  inimitable  authors  of  Gil  Bias  and  Don  Quixote ; 
and  the  discrimination  witli  which  the  individuality  of  her  persons 
is  preserved  through  all  the  varieties  of  rank,  sex,  and  nation,  gives 
to  her  story  a  combined  charm  of  triith  and  novelty,  creates  an  in- 
terest more  acute  than  fiction  (if  fiction  it  can  be  called)  ever  ex- 
cited, and  strikes  us  (for  the  moment  at  least)  blind  to  the  incon- 
gruities of  the  scene  on  which  these  moving  images,  these  living 
.  pictures  are  employed. 

But  to  this  power  of  masterly  and  minute  delineation  of  charac- 
ter Mhs  Edgeworth  adds  another,  which  has  rarely  been  combined 
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with  die  krmet,  that  of  kittrweaving  die  peculiarities  of  lier  per* 
9018  with  tha  conduce  <of  her  piece^  mod  making  diem,  without 
^brgetting  for  a  moment  thetr  personai  cotisistency,  conduce  to  the 
general  lesson  which  rfie  andertiikes  to  inculcate. 

In  order  to  appreciate  exactly  the  merit  of  this  latter  power,  we 
must  recollect  how  seldom  it  has  been  succesifuily  emplojed. 
Even  in  the  drama,  whose  particular  province  it  is  to  combine  the 
^varieties  of  h^Mian  character  into  one  action,  to  draw  them,  as  it 
Were,  into  the  vortex  of  one  interest,  and  to  produce,  by  means  of 
conflicting  passions,  one  common  object,  Sbakspeare  (we  diink 
we  may  say)  alone,  has  been  able  to  solve  this  great  problem. 
Other  dramatists  have  chosen  their  characters  and  their  objects  with 
a  direct  reference  to  one  another,  and  arranged  their  whole  chain  of 
moral  caases  and  effects  with  a  precision,  which  being  easily  fore- 
seen, is  not  easily  admired.  He  alone  takes  men  and  women  as^ 
he  finds  them  in  nature,  and,  blending  their  powers,  yet  diserinu- 
nating  their  motives,  without  difficslty,  and  apparently  without  ef- 
fort, moulds  the  vast  variety  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  he  had 
designed  them. 

Among  the  novelists,  (whose  duties,  though  of  an  inferior  rank, 
are  of  a  similar  kind,)  we  cannot  immediately  recollect  one  who  has 
this  merit.  In  Tom  Jones,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  Am^ia,  we  have 
a  most  accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  real  life ;  but  it  is,  if  we  may 
venture  to  say  so,  foo  real.  A  novel,  which  is  not  in  some  degree 
a  lessou  either  of  morals  or  conduct,  is,  we  think,  a  produc^n 
which  the  world  might  be  quite  as  well  without,  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  personages  of  the  (otiierwise)  excellent  works 
wliich  we  have  mentioned,  are  brought  together,  without  any 
such  leading  object  in  the  association — without  reference  to  any 
particular  principle,  and  without  inculcating  any  specific  system 
of  moral  duty.  Towards  the  close,  indeed,  of  the  last  volume 
of  this  class  there  is  usually  some  attempt  at  *  moralizii^  the 
tale,'  and  executing  a  lame  and  tardy  justice  on  the  prominent 
offenders ;  but  this  produces  little  beneficial  effect  on  the  mind : 
there  is  generally  no  kind  of  relation  between  the  punishment 
inflicted,  and  the  crimes  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  visited,  and 
the  errors  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  have  as  litde  to  do  with 
the  annoyance  which  they  suffer,  as  their  virtues  with  the  happi- 
ness to  which  they  are  ultimately,  and  for  the  most  part,  undeser- 
vedly dismissed.  This,  we  admit,  is  no  more  than  occurs  in  the 
great  book  of  the  world;  but  the  more  acairately  that  book  is 
copied,  the  less  inclined  we  should  be  to  recommend  to  young  and 
ardent  minds  the  perusal  of  the  transcript.  We  doubt  whether  the 
ridicole  of  Thwackum  and  TruUiber,  or  the  exposure  of  Squire  Gam 
and  Blifil,  have  ever  sdfled  the  seeds  of  brutality  or  vice  in  a^ 
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nmd ;  but  we  are  ooovioced  that  the  gay  immoniUtiea,  4lie  cri^ 
minal  levities,  and  the  rewarded  disaipaUoo  of  Tom  Jonea  and  B»- 
fegrine  Pickle  have  ceotributed  te  inBame,  and  we  will  venCiire  t# 
add,  to  debauch  maoy  a  youthful  imagioation. 

Another  class  of  novelists^  of  later  date  and  baoibler  preten- 
wons  to  wit  and  powers  of  intellect,  are  nearly  the  antipodes  of 
die  former.  Nothing  in  their  drama  is  real;  their  scenes  3n 
fancy,  and  their  actors^  mere  es$eHC€$%  The  hero  and  heroiae  are 
generally  paragons  of  courage,  beauty>  and  virtue;  they  reside  in 
such  castles  as  never  were  built,  in,  the  midst  of  such  forests  as 
^ever  grew,  infested  by  such  hordes  of  robbers  and  morderav  as 
were  never  collected  together.  In  the  small  number  of  these 
novels  which  have  any  plan  or  meaning,  all  is  modelled  on  »  cer- 
tain principle,  and  every  event  predisposed  to  conduce  to  a  cer- 
tain object*  Virtue  is  to  be  always  persecuted^  never  over* 
powered,  and  at  the  cbse  invariably  rewarded;  vvfaile  vice,  o» 
the  other  hand,  triumphant  through  all  the  previons  scenes,  is 
sure  to  be  immolated  in  the  last  by  the  sword  of  retribution.  This 
kind  of  novel  is  as  useless,  as  the  former  may  be  pernicious;  tha 
lessons  it  teaches  are  mere  enthusiasot  and  romance :  fer  the  every 
ckiy  occurvencesof  life  diereis  inculcated  a  magnanimous  coate»pC;. 
and  the  mind,  taught  to  neglect  or  despise  the  common  duties  of 
society,  is  either  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  heroism  which  never  can 
be  tried,  or  fixed  in  erroneous  principles  of  morality  and  duty  from 
which  it  is  not  easily  reclaimed. 

Between  these  extremes.  Miss  Edgeworth,  with  great  ability 
and  proportionate  effect,  holds  her  way.  Her  characters  are  as 
natural  as  those  of  the  class  of  novel  writers  to  whom  we  first  al- 
luded, and  ttiey  contribute  to  the  object  she  has  in  view  as  rq^ 
larly  as  those  of  the  latter :  her  virtue  and  lier  vice,  though  co(Hed 
exactly  from  nature,  conduce,  with  perfect  ease,  to  a.  moral  conch* 
sion,  and  are  finally  punished  or  rewarded  by  means,  which  (face 
as  retribution  in  this  world  is)  appear  for  the  most  part  oeithet 
inconsistent  nor  unnatural. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  state  what,  in  additioa  to  oar  for- 
mer observations,  has  occurred  to  us  on  the  more  prominent  beau- 
ties, or  defects  of  Miss  £dgewoFth's  style,  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
hasty  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes  now  before  us ;  not 
with  the  intention  of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  what  they 
undoubtedly  will  read,  or  have  already  read  in  Miss  £dgeworth*s 
own  words,  but  rather  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  moral  object 
of  each  tale,  with  reference  to  the  machinery  by  which  that  object 
is  accomplished. 

The  first,  occupying  the  Niliole  of  the  fourth  volume^  is  en- 
titled *  Vivian,'  a  story  intended,  as  Mr.  £dgeworth  informs  u^ 
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i}n  a  pr^ace  which  he  contributee  to  this  publication,)  to  *  «x^ 
poie  otie  of  the  most  commoti  defects  of  mankind/  '  To  be  in- 
firm of  purpose/  he  continues, '  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  art- 
fiil^  or  at  the  disposal  of  accident.  Liook  round,  and  count  the 
numbers  who  have  within  your  own  toowledge  failed  from  want  of 
firmness.  An  excellent  and  wise  mother  gave  the  following  ad- 
vice with  her  dying  breath ;  **  My  son,  leant  early  how  to  say,  No!" 
This  precept  gave  the  first  idea  of  the  story  of  Vivian/  {p.  2.) 

Vivian  is  a  young  man  of  good  family  and  of  Jarge  estate,  ^o 
liaving  lost  his  father  while  yet  an  infant,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  in  his  mother,  Lady  Mary  Vivian,  who,  '  though  a  woman 
of  fiisbion,  is  remarkably  well  informed  and  domestic,'  a  sensible 
and  afiectionate  guardian,  and  the  very  paragon  of  tutors  in  ilie  Rev. 
Mr.  itussel ;  but  unhappily  Vivian's  disposition  is  ef  too  ductile  a 
^satnre  to  retain  permanently  the  excellent  impressions  which  these 
acco^Iisfaed  instructors  endeavour  to  give  him.  Their  precepts 
oling  to  his  memory  indeed,  but  only  <o  occasion  -remorse  at  the 
facility  virith  which  he  on  all  occasions  departs  from  them.  Lady 
Mary's  notions  on  education,  though  perhaps  pretty  well  fitted  for 
general  use,  were  rather  ill^idapted  to  the  weak,  jealous,  and  ner- 
vous disposition  of  ber  son,  '  She  over'^ducatea^  over-instructed, 
over-dosed  bim  with  her  mature  lessons  of  prudence — so  \te  gave 
0p  hearii:^  with  his  ears,  and  seeing  with  his  eyes,  iiU  she  at  length 
discovered  that  he  had  neither  ears,  eyes,  or  understanding  of  his 
own/  Then  in  a  sudden  panic,  lest  he  should  grow  too  yielding 
and  undecided,  she  hurried  him  away  from  ti>e  soft  discipline  in 
which  he  lived,  and  plunged  him  at  once  into  the  cold  bath  of  a 
public  schoo^,  where  4iis  bome^breeding  and  bis  school  breeding 
(assimilating  but  ili  together)  increased  by  their  counteraction  the 
weakness  of  his  character.  And  here  we  must  complain  a  little 
of  the  bold  ignorance  with  which  Miss  Edgeworth  selects  Har- 
row as  the  school  in  which  she  represents  Vivian  aa  made 
^  ashamed  of  «very  thing  vakiable  be  bad  learned  at  home,  and  as 
there  learning ^veiy  thing  bad  and  nothing  good/  -(p.  5.)  If  there 
is  any  school  of  which  less  perhaps  than  of  anolltier  Als  charge  can 
be  truly  made,  it  is,  we  believe,  Harrow.  From  an  author  of  less 
reputation  in  didactics,  we  should  have  treated  this  charge  with 
contempt;  but  the  authority  of  Miss  £dgeworth,  and  the  stiU 
graver  authority  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  sanctions,  by  his  *  im- 
primatur,' his  daughter's  judgmen;  of  a  school  of  w^ich  sAe  at 
least  knows  nothing,  obliges  us  to  express  our  disapffrobalion  of 
such  fiippant  injustice— -of  such  inconsiderate  depreciation  of  an 
institution,  to  which  we  look,  with  affectionate  reverence,  as  the 
seminary  of  some  of  the  best,  the  ablest,  and  the  most  omineia 
I  that  Qor  country  has  ever  j»roduced. 
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Vivian,  bowever,  baa  the  ill  luck  to  h%  spoiled  bj  ewj  tbiae 
that  constitutes  the  highest  advantages  of  other  porsoBs, — thioagk 
the  whole  course  of  his  lifei  a  similar  fatality  attends  bios. 

The  first  thing  of  importance  which  he  does,  is  to  fall  desperatdf 
in  love  with  Miss  Sidney,  a  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  prudent 
young  woman,  who  engages  liis  affections  as  long  as  her  wwil  of 
superior  rauk  and  fortune  indbpose  Lady  Mary  Vivian  to  die  naatcb  ^ 
but  the  moment  the  spring  of  his  mother's  opposition  is  removed, 
Mr.  Vivian*s  passion  relaxes  very  gradually,  and  he  becomes,  by 
every  new  incident,  more  and  more  indifferent  to  Miss  Sidney; 
who,  very  fortunately  for  herself,  escapes  this  higher  alliance^  and 
appears  in  the  close  of  the  volume  as  destined  to  the  sobe^  happi-* 
ness  of  a  union  with  Mr.  Russel. 

Close  to  Mr.  Vivian's  good  modem  bouse,  a  certain  Elurl  of 
Glistonbury  has  an  old  gotliic  residence.  *  Some  dasoson  whispers^ 
Vivian,  have  a  taste,'  and  Vivian,  with  great  diligence,  beudras 
himself  to  dissipating  a  fine  estate,  in  spoiling  a  good  bouse^  and 
converting  Vivian  Hall  into  Vivian  Casik* 

He  next  stands  for  his  county,  and  is  returned,  much  to  bis  per« 
sonal  triumph,  and  to  his  pecuniary  inconvenience.  The  foroior 
naturally  produces  a  proud,  and,  as  he  thinks^  honest  desire  of 
public  character,  which  the  latter,  after  a  thousand  stmggles,  in- 
duces him  to  forfeit.  He  associates  himself  in  politics  with  raea 
whom  he  cannot  esteem,  and  he  elopes  with  the  %idie  of  hia  firlen^ 
a  woman  whom  he  despises,  and  almost  hates.  He  recovers,  hovr- 
ever,  as  is  but  too  natural,  firom  the  effects  of  this  disgracefid  trans- 
action, but  only  to  be  cast  into  new  perpleatties ;  be  becoiaes,  by 
mere  irresolution,  an  inmate  of  Lord  Glistonbury*s  faulj,  who  for 
poor  Vivian's  sins,  has  two  daughters  of  the  most  oppostte  charac- 
ters : — with  Lady  Julia,  lively  and  enthusiastic,  he  soon  becomes  en- 
amoured, but  with  Lady  Sarah,  cold,  formal,  and  repellii^  he  iS|  by 
a  series  of  weaknesses,  driven  into  a  reltictant  marriage.  His  noUo 
fiither-in-Iaw,  who,  as  well  as  Vivian,  has  hitherto  been  in  oppesi* 
tion  to  the  government,  now  finds  an  occasion  for  joining  the 
standard  of  the  minister,  and  a  marquisate  is  to  be  the  reward  of  his 
lordship's  and  Vivian's  defection  from  their  party.  After  a  bitter 
stniggle  between  vanity,  (which  he  thinks  mtegriqr,)  on  tbe  one 
side,  and  his  own  wants  and  Lord  Glistonbury's  importuoUes  on 
the  other,  his  apostacy  is  accomplished ;  and  sumg  with  mtemal  re- 
morse, aiid  exasperated  by  tbe  contempt  of  the  worlds  be  becooies 
involveH  in  o  personal  quarrel  with  one  of  his  former  political  as- 
sociates, Mliose  wit  had  ensnared,  M^hose  arts  corrupted,  knd  wbose 
hand  at  last  terminates  the  existence  of  the  unhappy  Vivian. 

Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  see  in  this  outline-ample  oppoituni- 
ties  for  strong  discrimination  of  character,  and  thqr  will  ohserva 
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tbe  art  by  which  every  shade  of  Vivian's  ditposilioo,  and  every 
incideut  of  his  life  is  rendered  applicable  to  the  lesson  which  the 
author  intends  to  give  ns.  The  story  b  throughout  (we  had  almost 
said  painfully)  interesting^  and  the  persons  are  skilfully  drawn  :--* 
if  we  have  any  objection  upon  this  point,  it  is  to  the  £arl  of  Glis- 
tonbury,  whose  talents  appear  to  us  rather  too  mean,  and  whose 
manners  are  certainly  too  vulgar  and  frivolous  for  the  part  which  he 
baa  to  perform.  Weak  and  flexible  as  Vivian  is,  we  yet  think  that 
liis  abandonment  of  liis  party  and  his  principles,  would  have  been 
Bmch  more  naturally  and  adequately  accounted  for,  if  Lord  Glis* 
toobury  had  deserved  and  possessed  a  greater  influence  over  him  : 
to  be  the  puppet  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Glistoobury  now  appears, 
is  not  merely  weakness,  it  is  absolute  imbecilityi  and  not  quite  re- 
concileable  with  the  general  powers  of  dbcernment  attributed  to  Vi- 
Vuko*  We  must  also  own  that  we  are  not  a  little  disgusted  with  the 
infamous  and  incredible  profligacy  of  the  husband,  who  assists 
hia  wife  in  the  seduction  of  his  friend,  and  contrives  their  elope- 
ment in  the  mere  prospect  of  plunder.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
this  horrible  machinery ;  the  frailty  of  human  nature  requires  unhap« 
pily  no  plot  or  contrivance  to  surprize  and  betray  it ;  and  with  the 
option  of  two  causes,  the  one  obvious  and  natural,  and  the  other 
odiously  improbable,  we  cannot  but  regret,  that  to  the  manifest  in* 
jury  of  her  own  design,  Miss  Edgewortb  should  have  chosen  the 
latter.  It  has  happened  that  this  incident  has  been  lately  attempted 
on  the  stage ;  but  the  natural  good  taste  and  g^ood  sense  of  the  pub* 
lie  refused  to  tolerate  so  disgusting  a  conception* 

On  the  slory  of  *  Emilie*  we  shall  not  have  much  to  observe ;  it 
18  one  of  those  sketches  of  manners  and  temper  to  which  the  pencil 
of  Miss  Edgewortb  alone  could  give  any  degree  of  value;  and  we 
have  already  hinted  our  disapprobation  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 

Emilie  and  her  mother  the  Countess  de  Coulanges,  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  revolution,  find  in  an  English  lady,  to  whom 
they  have  a  letter  of  introduction,  (though  it  seems  they  bad  for- 
merly known  her  a  little,)  a  friend  so  extraordinarily  kind  and 
generous,  that  she  receives  them  even  into  her  family,  and  pro- 
Tides,  not  for  their  comforts  merely,  but  for  their  luxuries,  in  a 
style  of  profuse  liberality,  which  appears  to  us  incredible.  This 
hot  friend  has,  however,  with  all  her  nobleness  of  mind,  the  infir- 
mity of  a  jealous  and  fretful  temper ;  and  with  the  struggles  be- 
tween Mrs.  Somers's  generosity  and  ilUhumour,  and  Emilie's  grat- 
itude and  pride,  about  two  hundred  pages  are  occupied,  may  we 
venture  to  say>  somewhat  tediously. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Sooiers,  with  all  the  ebbings  and  flowings 
of  her  temper,  is  most  accurately  delineated— the  laborious  effort 
after  misery — the  anxious  search  for  unhappiness — the  affected 
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composure  of  her  complaints,  and  the  bitter  civSity  of  ber  i 
are  drawn  from  the  most  curious  obeervmtioB  of  a  frail  teosper,  bj 
the  baud  of  a  master :  but^  after  all,  these  domestic  grievances, 
these  bickerings  and  heart-burnings,  these  feuds  about  a  pot  of 
mignonette,  and  the  deadly  rivalries  of  butterfly-hunUng,  cro  not 
sufficiently  sustain  the  attention.  One  could  not  live  an  lH>ur  vndi 
Mrs.  Somers,  not  even  in  the  story ;  and  though  we  do  not  bdieve 
there  is  in  Miss  £dgeworth*s  exhibition,  a  better  portrait  than  that 
of  this  lady,  we  doubt  very  much  of  its  becoming  popular ;  yet  we 
are  not  without  hopes  that,  though  not  agreeable  to  »  palates,  the 
medicine  may  bave  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  patients  for  whom  it  is 
chiefly  intended.  Many  of  those  unhappy  people  who  spend  their 
Hves  in  the  perpetual  torture  of  peevishness,  are  really  ignorvit  of 
their  own  infirmity — they  miserably  deceive  themselves  as  to  tbe 
cause  of  their  uneasiness,  which  they  neither  attribute  to  its  tme 
cause,  nor  call  by  its  right  name.  We  think  it  probable  that  Mrs. 
Somers  may  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  ber  fellow  sufferers,  and  in- 
ibrni  them^  that  the  anonymous  misery  under  which  they  have  so 
long  laboured,  and  which  tl^y  diarge  upon  the  injustice  of  all  their 
acquaintances  or  friends,  is  really  no  other  than  the  vu^^  i&ease 
of  ill-humour,  and  springs  from  no  source  but  tbe  jealons  vanitj 
or  peevish  arrogance  of  me  patients  themselves. 

The  last,  tlie  longest,  and  in  our  judment  decidedly  the  best  ef 
these  tales  is  the '  Absentee.'  We  do  not  derogate  from  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  powers  of  general  painting,  when  we  say  that  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Irish  manners  she  is  peculiarly  admirable.  We 
do  not  mean  in  the  delineation  of  tlie  mert  Irish :  that,  as  it  al- 
most approaches  to  caricature,  is  not  very  difficult,  nor,  when- 
accomplished,  very  valtmble;  but  in  the  accurate  discrimination  of 
ihe  various  classes  of  Irish  society,  all  marked  with  the  lively  traitt 
of  their  common  origin,  yet  distinguished  by  the  several  peculiari- 
ties of  their  respective  stations  and  characters.  Other  writers  have 
caught  nothing  but  the  general  feature,  and  in  their  descriptbn, 
every  thing  that  is  Irish  b  pretty  much  alike,  lords,  peasants, 
ladies,  and  nurses :  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  keen  observation  and  vivid 
pencil,  it  was  reserved  to  separate  the  genus  into  its  species  and 
individuals,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  accurate  and  yet  the  most 
diversified  views  that  have  ever  been  drawn  of  a  national  character. 

There  is  another  peculiar  merit  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  Irish 
scenes,  which  gives  them  additional  charms  of  nature  and  variefj;-^ 
she  never  forgets  the  intimate  intercourse  of  this  country  vrith  the 
sister  kingdom,  and  fails  not  to  intersperse  such  a  proportion  of 
Scotch  and  English  character  as,  while  it  preserves  the  illusion  of 
the  scene,  affords  the  happiest  opportunities  (and  they  are  never 
lost)  of  contrasting  and  bringing  out  (as  painters  call  it)  the  pro* 
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auBent  figures  of  tbe  piece,  and  on  the  whole,  of  exhibiting  the 
KTeliest  view  of  a  state  of  aociety,  which^  from  tbe  peculiar  situa* 
tioo  of  Ireland^  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  that  now  exists. 

Those  who  are  acmiainted  with  that  state  of  society,  well  know 
that  the  English  and  Scotch,  of  whom  such  varieties  are  met  with  in 
Ireland,  are  marked  with  as  strong  national  peculiarities  as  tbe  Irish 
in  Scotland  or  England.  We  know  not  how  it  is,  but  in  his  own 
country,  as  in  his  own  house,  a  man  appears  to  us  teore  at  ease,  and 
less  marked  by  peculiarities  than  when  abroad ;  and  we  own  we 
have  been  almost  as  much  pleased  with  Miss  Edgeworth's  portrai- 
ture of  our  own  countrymen  (if  we  may  venture  to  make  tbe  dis« 
tinclion)  in  Ireland,  as  with  that  of  the  Irish  themselves. 

The  state  of  society  in  Ireland  is  just  at  thb  moment  peculiarly 
picturesque ;  the  ancient  barbarism  no  longer  renders  it  savage,  and 
cold  formality  has  not  yet  made  it  tame :  it  is  in  that  middle  state  in 
which  the  manners  are  civilized,  and  the  spirit  unsubdued.  We  may 
perhaps  speak  with  the  partiality  of  gratitude,  but  we  think  that  it 
will  not 'be  denied  in  principle,  though  it  may  be  in  degree,  that  so- 
ciety as  it  exists  in  the  best  circles  in  Iretaud,  is  not  less  an  object  of 
curiosity,  than  a  source  of  rational  enjoyment. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  dissipate  any  part  of  the  interest  of  this 
story,  by. a  haltin|^  abstract, — we  shall  merely  say  that  it  is  a  view 
of  an  absentee  in  England  and  of  his  estates  in  Ireland,  drawn 
with  great  felicity  and  effect,  and  obscured  by  as  little  improbabi- 
lity of  incident  as  any  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels ;  though  if  we 
were  inclined  to  enforce  pertinaciously  our  former  observations, 
we  should  say  that  the  denouement  of  the  heroine's  (Miss  Nu- 
gent's)  history,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  charge  which 
we  have  been  compelled  to  make.  We  shall  however  content  our- 
,  selves  with  extractm^  some  passages  which  will,  we  think,  justify 
our  admiration  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  powers,  and  give  our  readers 
a  specimen  of  the  pleasure  they  may  expect  to  derive  from  a  peru- 
sal of  the  whole. 

Lord  Colambre,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clonbrony,  on  the 
point  of  being  of  age,  is  desirous  of  visiting  his  paternal  estates. 
— His  mother,  from  a  not  uncommon  mixture  of  vahity,  igno- 
rance, and  vain  ambition  of  fashionable  life,  and  his  father,  from  a 
weakness  of  character  and  from  pecuniary  diflScuUies,  are  ubsen- 
tees :  our  young  lord's  spirit  a  little  revolts  at  the  degradation  of 
an  Irish  peer  into  a  housekeeper  of  Westminster  ;  and  he  sets  out 
for  Ireland  with  mingled  feelings  of  curiosity,  affection  and  duty. 

The  tide  did  not  permit  tbe  packet  to  reach  the  Pigeon-bouse,  and 
the  impatient  lord  Cotambre  stepped  into  a  boat,  and  whs  rowed  across 
the  bay  of  Dublin.  It  was  a  fine  summer  morning.  The  sun  shone 
bright  on  the  Wicklow  mountains.  He  admired,  be  exulted  in  th^ 
heuuty  of  the  prospect ;  and  all  tbe  early  associations  of  his  childhood. 
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and  the  patriotic  hopes  of  hit  riper  years  awelled  his  heart  as  be  mp^ 
proachdl  the  shores  of  his  native  land.  Bat  scarcely  had  he  tottdtod 
his  mother  earth,  when  the  whole  course  of  his  ideas  was  obanged ;  wid 
if  bis  heart  swelled,  it  swelled  no  more  with  pleasurable  sensatioos,  for 
instantly  he  found  himself  surrounded  and  attaciced  by  a  awarm  of 
beggars  and  harpies^  with  strange  figures  and  stranger  tones ;  some  cra- 
ving his  charity,  some  snatching  away  his  luggage,  and  at  the  same 
time  bidding  him  "  never  trouble  himself,*  and  "  never  fear.'*— A 
scramble  in  the  boat  and  on  shore  for  bags  and  parcels  began,  and  an 
amphibious  fight  betwixt  men,  who  had  one  foot  on  sea  and  one  on 
land,  was  seen ;  and  lopg  and  loud  the  battle  of  trunks  and  portman- 
teaus raged  !  The  vanquished  departed,  clinching  their  empty  hands 
at  their  opponents,  and  swearing  inextinguishable  hatred ;  while  the 
smiling  victors  stood  at  ease,  each  grasping  his  booty  ;  bag*  basket, 
parcel,  or  portmanteau. — *'  And  your  hoi>our,  where  wili  these  go  ? 
Where  wili  we  carry  ^em  all  t^  for  your  honour,''— was  now  the  qoes* 
tion.  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  most  of  the  goods  were  carried 
at  the  discretion  of  the  porter  to  the  custom-house,  where  to  his  lord* 
ship's  astonishment,  alter  this  scene  of  confusion,  be  found  that  be 
had  lost  nothing  but  bis  patience;  all  his  goods  were  safe,  and  a  few 
tinpamiea  made  his  officious  porters  happy  men  and  boys;  bless- 
ings were  showered  upon  his  honour*  and  he  was  left  in  peace  at  an 
excellent  hotel,  in  — —  street,  Dublin/^-pp.  1,  2,  3. 

To  this  description  of  his  Jliordsbip's  first  welcomci  we  caimot 
refrain  frem  adding  that  of  the  first  entertainment  which  be  rt- 
ceived  at  the  house  of  one  of  those  semi-gentlemen^  known  in  Ire- 
land  by  the  name  of  '  agents/ 

'  Had  the  mistress  of  the  house  been  auiet ;  had  she  but  let  thiiigB 
take  their  cour^ie;  all  would  have  passed  oti'  with  well-bred  people; 
but  she  was  incessantly  apologizing,  and  i'ussing  and  fretting  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  and  directing  and  calling  to  ber  servants,-— striving  to 
make  a  butler  who  was  deafTa  boy  who  was  hair-brained,  do  the  bn- 
siness  of  five  accomplished  footmen  o(  parts  and  figure.  The  nu'stresa 
of  the  house  called  (or  '*  plates,  clean  plates  I — hot  plates  !**— 

"  But  none  did  come,  when  she  did  call  for  them." 

'  Mrs.  Raffarty  called  **  Larry  !  Larry  !  My  lord's  plate,  there  !— 
James !  bread,  to  caf)tain  Bowles  ! — James  !  port  wine  to  tJie  major. 
—James  I  James  Kenny  !  James  !'* 

"  And  panting  James  toiled  after  her  in  vain." 

'  At  length  one  course  was  fairly  got  tbrous^b,  and  after  a  torturing 
half- hour,  the  second  course  appeared,  and  James  Kenny  was  intent 
upon  one  thing,  and  Larry  upon  another,  so  that  the  wjne-saucc  for 
the  hare  was  ^plit  by  their  collision ;  but  what  was  worse,  there  seem- 
ed little  chance  that  the  whole  of  this  second  course  should  ever  be 
placed  altogether  rightly  upon  the  table.  Mrs.  RaiTarty  cleared  her 
throat  and  nodded,  and  pointed,  and  sighed,  and  set  J*arry  after  Ken- 
ny, and  Kenny  after  Larry ;  for  what  one  did,  the  other  undid ;  and 
at  last,  the  lady's  anger  kindled,  and  she  spoke. 
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-  **  Kenny !  «laQiet  Kenoy,  let  tbe  sea-c^k  at  this  corner,  and  pufc 
down  the  grans  cross-coreers;  and  oiatcb  your  macaroni  yonder  with 
ikem  puddent,  set— -Ogh  !  James !  tbe  pyramid  in  tbe  middle  cau't  ye/' 
^  The  pyramid  in  changing  places  was  overturned.  Then  it  was,  that 
tbe  mistress  of  the  feast,  falling  back  in  her  seat,  and  lifting  up  her 
hands  and  eyes  in  despair,  ejaculated  ;  "  Oh,  James !  James  !"•—' 

This  is  certainly  a  picture  that  warrants  both  Miss  Edgeworth's 
assertieDy  that  the  society  in  Dublin  is  either  positively  good,  or  posi- 
tively  bady  and  her  sensible  ridicule  of  the  elaborate  aukwardneti? 
of  these  second*band  gentry.  Tha  following  is  a  picture  of  two 
ladies  of  a  different  class,  who  influence  very  considerably  the  plot 
of  the  story,  and  whose  characters  are  maintained  and  put  into  play 
with  great  success. 

*  Though  every  body  cried  "  shame !"  and  "  shocking !"  yet  every 
body  visited  them.  No  parlies  so  crowded  as  lady  Dashforl's;  no 
^arty  deemed  pleasant  or  fashionable  where  lady  Dasbfort  or  lady  Isa- 
bel was  not.  The  bon-mots  of  tbe  mother  were  every  where  repeat- 
ed; the  dress  and  air  of  tbe  daughter  every  where  imitated.  Yet  lord 
Colambre  could  not  help  being  surprised  at  their  popularity  in  Dublin, 
because,  independently  of  all  moral  objections,  there  were  causes  of  a 
different  sort,  sufficient,  be  thought,  to  prevent  lady  Dashfort  from 
being  liked  by  the  Irish ;  indeed  by  any  society.  She  in  general  af* 
fected  to  be  ill-bred  and  inattentive  to  tbe  feelings  and  opinions  of 
others  ;  careless  whom  she  ofiended  by  her  wit  or  by  her  decided  tone. 
It  was  lady  Dashfort's  pleasure  and  pride  to  show  her  power  in  per- 
verting the  public  taste. 

From  the  arts  of  this  syren  and  the  arms  of  this  amazon,  our 
hero  however,  after  some  hair- breadth  perils,  fortunately  escapes, 
not  without  the  assistance  or  rather  the  advice  of  Count  O'Hal- 
leran,  a  gentleman  who,  after  a  long  foreign  service,  had  returned 
to  pass  the  autumn  of  life  in  his  paternal  castle. — ^Tbere  is  some- 
thing of  minute  accuracy  in  the  following  description  of  the 
Count's  library,  which  convinces  us  that  it  is  drawn  from  nature. 

'  His  servant  opened  the  door,  went  in  before  her,  and  stood  holding 
up  his  finger,  as  if  making  a  signal  of  silence  to  some  one  within.  Her 
ladyship  entered,  and  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  an  odd  assembly ; 
an  eagle,  a  goat,  a  dog,  an  otter,  several  gold  and  silver  fish  in  a  glass 
globe,  and  a  white  mouse  in  a  cage.  The  eagle,  quick  of  eye,  but  quiet 
of  demeanour,  was  perched  upon  his  stand;  the  otter  lay  under  the 
table  perfectly  harmless ;  the  Angola  goat,  a  beautiful  and  remarkably 
liltie  creature  of  his  kind,  with  long,  curling,  silky  hair,  was  walking 
about  tbe  room  with  the  air  of  a  beauty  and  a  favourite ;  tbe  dog,  a 
tall  Irish  greyhound,  one  of  th^  few  of  that  fine  race  which  is  now  al- 
most extinct .-<»The  servant  answered  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  company  of  animals,  and  retired.' 

Tlie  following  lively  and  but  too  accurate  account  of  Lord  Kill- 
voL,  vn.  NO.  XIV.  44 
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Patrick's  hospitable  mapsioo,  from  the  sarcastic  tongue  of  one  of 
hb  guestSj  will  amuse^  and  perhapi  surprise  our  readm. 

'<  Every  thing  here  tumptuous  and  unfinished  you  see,''  said  lady 
Dasbfort  to  lord  Colaoibre,  the  day  aiVer  their  arrival..  *'  All  beeuo  as 
if  the  projectors  thought  they  had  the  command  of  the  mines  of^eru  ; 
and  ended  as  if  the  possessors  had  not  sixpence ;  d€$  ctrranmtmampnh' 
9i$atoirea,  temporary  expedients ;  in  plain  Englishi  makc'tk^i. — ^Luzii- 
ries,  enough  for  an  English  prince  d  the  blood.  Comforts*  noienoogfa 
for  an  English  woman. — And  you  may  be  sure  that  great  repairs  and 
alterations  have  gone  on  to  fit  this  house  for  our  reception,  and  for  oor 
English  eyes !«— Pbor  people ! — ^English  visitors,  in  this  point  of  view, 
are  horribly  expendve  to  the  Irish.  Did  you  ever  hear  that,  in  the 
last  century,  or  in  the  century  before  the  iant,  to  put  my  story  Car 
enough  back,  so  that  it  shall  not  touch  any  body  living;  when  a  cer- 
tain English  nobleman,  lord  Blank  A-——,  sent  to  let  bis  Irish  friend, 
lord  Blank  B  ,  know  that  he  and  all  his  train  were  coming  over  to 
pay  him  a  visit ;  the  Irish  nobleman.  Blank  B  ,  knowing  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  bis  castle,  sat  down  ^ly  to  calculate,  whether 
it  would  cost  him  OKMt  to  put  the  building  in  good  and  sufficient  re« 
pair,  fit  to  receive  these  English  visitors,  or  to  bum  it  to  the  ground. 
He  found  the  balance  to  be  in  favour  of  burning,  which  was  wMj  ac- 
complished next  day.  Perhaps  Killpatrick  wmild  have  done  well  to 
follow  this  example.  Resolve  me  which  is  worst,  to  be  burnt  out  of 
house  and  home,  or  to  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home.  In  tltts  bouse, 
above  and  below  stairs,  including  first  and  second  table,  hoose*keeper's 
room,  lady's  maids'  room,  butler's  room,  and  gentleman's :  one  hun« 
dred  and  four  people  sit  down  to  dinner  every  day,  as  P^to  informs 
ine,  beside  kitchen  boys,  and  what  they  call  cAar-womeo ;  who  never 
sit  down,  but  who  do  not  eat  or  waste  the  less  for  that ;  and  retainers^ 
and  friends ;  fi'iends  to  the  fidh  and  sixth  generatioB,  who  *'  must  get 
their  bit  and  their  sup;"  for, — "  sure,  it's  only  Biddy,"  they  say;-^ 
continued  lady  Dashfort,  imitating  their  Irish  brogue.—- Ami,  "  sure, 
'tis  nothing  at  all,  out  of  all  his  honour,  my  lord,  has.*— How  could  he 
fed  it— Long  life  to  him ! — He's  tiot  that  way  :  not  a  couple  in  all 
Ireland,  and  that's  saying  a  great  dale,  looks  less  after  their  own,  nor 
is  more  off-bandeder,  or  open-hearteder,  or  greater  open-house-keep- 
ers, nor  my  lord  and  my  lady  Killpatrick." — Now  there's  encourage- 
ment for  a  lord  and  a  lady  to  ruin  themselves.' 

In  Lord  G>lambre's  joumqr  to  Cloobrony,  he  witnesses  a  scene 
new  to  him,  but  we  fear  too  common  to  excite  much  atteatioii  to 
Ireland ;  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  introduce  it,  to  the  wonder  and 
regret  of  our  English  readers. 

'  What  are  those  people  ?'  pointing  to  a  man  and  woman,  curious 
fiffures,  who  had  come  out  of  a  cabin,  the  door  of  which  the  woman, 
who  came  out  last,  locked,  and  carefully  hiding  the  key  in  the  thatch, 
turned  her  back  upon  the  man,  and  tbey  walk^  away  in  dififerent  di- 
rections :  the  woman  liendlng  underabuge  bundle  on  her  backr covered 
by  a  yellow  petticoat  turned  over  her  shoulders;  from  the  top  of  this 
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bundle  the  head  •(  pn  m&nt  appeared;  a  little  boy,  almoat  naked, 
Ibllowed  her  with  a  kettle,  and  two  girls,  one  of  whom  could  but  just 
walk,  held  her  hand  and  cluog  to  her  ragged  petticoat,  forming  alto- 
getber  a  complete  group  of  beggars.  The  womao  stopped,  aud  look- 
ed back  after  the  man. 

*  Tbe  maD  was  a  Spanish  looking  figm<e,  with  gray  hair,  a  wallet  hung 
at  tbe  end  of  a  stick  over  one  shoulder,  a  reaping-hook  in  tbe  other 
band  ;'  he  walked  ofFstoutly,  without  ever  casting  a  look  behind  him. 
**  A  kind  harvest  to  you,  John  Dolao/^  cried  the  postillion,  "  and 
success  to  ye,  Wiony,  with  the  quality.  ^  There's  a  luck- penny  for  the 
child  to  begin  with,''  added  he,  throwing  the  child  a  penny.  **  Your 
boDOur,  the're  only  poor  crutur$  goibg  up  the  country  to  beg,  while 
the  man  goes  over  to  reap  the  harvest  in  England.  Nor  this  would  not 
be,  neither,  if  the  lord  was  in  it  to  give  'em  employ* — pp.  164*,  165.. 

We  wish  that  our  limits  permitted  us  to  introduce  our  readers 
to  a  better  acquaintance  with  Larry,  the  postillion,  or,  as  he  would 
be  called  in  Ireland^  the  driver,  and  to  give  them  some  specimens 
of  Irbh  posting  which  (we  speak  from  experience)  is  most  accu- 
rately described,— still  more  do  we  wish  we  cotild  afford  room  for 
a  few  specimens  of  the  epistolary  talents  of  the  said  Larry :  his  let- 
ter to  his  brotheri  with  which  tbe  volume  concludes,  b,  to  our 
judgment,  auite  perfect  in  its  peculiar  style ;  cunning  and  simplicity, 
sense  and  folly,  burlesque  and  pathos,  are  there  mingled  without 
inconf^ity  or  confusion,  and  present  one  of  the  most  faithful  de- 
scriptions of  Irish  manners,  and  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Irish 
phraseology  which  even  Miss  Edgeworth  herself  has  produced. 

The  other  characters,  thotigh  not  so  broad  and  prominent,  are 
imagined  and  executed  with  equal  skill,  perhaps  indeed  we  should 
sav  with  greater;  as  it  undoubtedly  reiquires  a  less  common  power 
of  conception  and  expression  to  give  interest  and  truth  to  charac- 
ters not  marked  with  the  strong  Tights  and  shades  of  affectation, 
passion,  or  national  peculiarity.  The  simple  minded  dignity  of  Miss  . 
Broadburst,  a  great  heiress,  who  has  learned  to  appreciate  justly 
and  without  vanity,  the  cause  and  value  of  the  general  adora- 
tion which  is  paid  to  her,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  modest  self* 
respect,  and  ingenuous  discretion  of  her  friend  Grace  Nugent, 
whose  birth  is  almost  obscurei  and  whose  prospects  are  entirely  de- 
pendant: both  these  characters  are  highly  interesting,  and  are 
marked  with  that  undefined  charm  that  almost  always  accompanies 
portraits  drawn  from  the  life.  We  should  here,  if  we  had  not  al- 
ready reached  our  limits,  have  repeated  and  enforced  our  censure 
of  Miss  Edgewortb's  systematic  exclusion  of  all  religious  feeling 
from  her  characters :  in  this  point,  we  hope,  indeed  we  believe, 
that  her  delineations  are  unnatural.  Grace  Nugent  surely  deserved 
to  be  a  Christian ;  and  the  meek  fortitude  of  Miss  Sidney  ought 
not,  in  consistency  and  truth,  to  be  referred  to  any  humbler  cause. 
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Miss  Edgewortfa'8  views  of  (his  matter  ive  to  us  entirely  tneompTO* 
hettsible,  and  we  have  only  to  hope  that  she  will  learn  to  appreci- 
ate more  justly  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  the  subliniest 
motives  that  can  influence  human  character : 

'  Else  wherefore  breathes  she  in  a  Christian  land/ 

But  we  must  conclude :  we  opened  these  volumes  with  con- 
fident expectations  of  amusement  and  instruction, — we  have  read 
them  (except  in  the  important  article  to  which  we  have  just  alluded) 
without  disappointment ;  and  we  now  close  them  with  anxious  bopet 
that  Miss  Edgeworth  by  the  general  approbation  which  we  have  no 
doubt  they  will  receive,  may  t>e  encouraged  to  continue^  and  io  one 
point,  to  improve^  so  useful  an  exercise  of  her  eminent  talents. 


Art.  IX.  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil;  pariicularb/  im 
the  Gold  and  Diamond  Districti  of  that  Country,  including  a 
Voyage  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  liy  John  Mawe.  London. 
1Si2. 

IT  may  furnish  amusement  of  no  uninteresting  kind  to  speculate 
on  the  degree  of  civilization  and  improvement  likely  to  be  ob<^ 
tained  respectively  by  the  Spanish  and  Portugueze  colonists  of 
South  America,  who,  after  an  equally  long  series  of  grievances  atid 
discouragements,  may  be  said  to  begin  together  a  new  career,  un- 
der circumstances  altogether  different.  At  the  moment  that  one 
of  these  colonies  is  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the 
parent  state,  the  other  b  receiving  into  her  bosom  her  expatriated 
monarch.  The  result  of  these  two  events,  and  their  influence  on 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  cannot  fisil  of  being  h^hly 
important.  Both  colonies  will,  no  doubt,  finally  profit  by  thero, 
but  the  impulse  communicated  by  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  will  probably  give  the  lead  to  Spanish  America ; 
while  the  old  government  of  Portugal  will  tardily  admit  new  regu- 
lations, however  obvious  their  advantages  may  appear.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  in  thb  hope  of  re-occupying  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  the  advisers  of  the  Prince  Regent  will  recom- 
mend the  continuance  of  the  present  discouraging  and  repressive 
system*  .  These  men  have  estates  in  Portugal,  to  which  they  still 
hope  to  return,  whatever  power  may  ultimately  possess  it;  and  a 
narrow  policy  prevents  them  from  seeing  that,  in  spite  of  their  ef- 
forts, Brazil  must  ultimately  follow  the  ^te  of  Spanish  America* 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  people  in  the  world  more  attaclied  to  the 
person  of  their  sovereign  than  the  Portugueze :  his  ardval  at  Bahia, 
therefore,  was  hailed  with  the  warmest  and  most  lively  feelings  of 
joy  and  gratitude ;  as  if,  instead  of  seeking  an  as}4um  among  them. 
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he  bod  omiertakco  the  vojage  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  advance 
their  happiness.  He  was  received  with  all  the  magnificence  which 
they  had  the  means  of  displaying,  and  an  immediate  offer  waa  made 
to  subscribe  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  half  a  million  sterling,  to 
build  a  suitable  palace  for  the  royal  family,  provided  he  would 
condescend  to  reside  there.  The  inhabitants  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
were  equally  well  disposed  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  royal  visitor; 
and  were  beginning  their  preparations,  when  the  impolitic  and  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  his  ministers  turned  their  royal  and  patriotic 
feelings  into  those  of  disgust,  even  before  the  appearance  of  their 
prince  among  them.  Agents  had  been  sent  forward  to  take  force- 
able  possession  of  the  best  houses  iti  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
gent's suite.  The  consequence  of  this  ill-judged  nieasure  was,  that 
inany  people  of  the  first  rank  and  respectability,  thus  dispossessed 
of  their  property,  abandoned  the  town  altogether,  and  retired  to 
their  farms,  from  whence  the  greater  part  never  returned.  Another 
arbitrary  act  was  that  of  forestalling  the  market  for  the  use  of  the 
palace,  by  ordering  all  the  daily  supplies  to  be  brought  thither  be- 
fore they  were  exposed  to  the  public. 

No  material  improvements  have  as  yet  followed  the  prince  into 
America.  The  inquisition,  it  is  true,  has  been  formally  abolished, 
but  its  effects  were  neither  felt  nor  dreaded  in  the  Brazils.  Tli^ 
•general  condition  of  the  people  appears  to  be  the  same  as  before. 
The  same  wretched  system  of  agriculture  still  prevails ;  the  same 
-difficulty  of  communication  between  the  various  part  of  the  co- 
lony still  exists ;  and  the  same  vexatious  restrictions  and  imposi- 
tions still  continue.  There  is  some  consolation^  however^  in  being 
assured,  that  the  regent  has  indicated  a  dbpositiou  to  patronize 
every  attempt  to  diffuse  amoug  bis  transatlantic  subjects  a  taste  for 
useful  knowledge ;  that  he  has  already  adopted  measures  for  effect- 
ing a  reform  in  the  institutions  for  public  instruction ;  and  that  he 
has  evinced  a  love  of  scieuce  by  establishing  a  lectureship  on  die* 
mistry,  to  which  our  countryman  Doctor  Gardner  has  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  .The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Ma^e 
himself  was  held  by  the  prince ;  the  missions  upon  which  he  was 
employed;  and  the  ready  manner  in  which  all  his  wishes  were 
gratified,  irertainly  bespeak,  in  the  mind  of  the  regent,  a  desire  to 
enlarge,  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  colonists:  but  he  is  unfortunately  surrounded  by  men  of 
coi^tracted  and  illiberal  views. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
book  which  has  given  rise  to  the  preceding  observations.  Mr. 
Mawe,  it  appears,  undertook  In  1804  a  voyage  of  commercial  ex- 
periment to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  a  Britisli  licence,  and  under 
Spanish  colours.     His  destination  was  Buenos  Ayres;  but  the 
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ntfter^  ignorant  of  the  navigatioa  of  the  river,  put  into  die  bay  of 
Monte  Video,  where,  by  a  blundering  report  made  to  the  governor, 
he  was  discovered  to  be  an  Englishman ;  in  consequence  of  whiiihy 
his  property  was  seized,  his  papers  taken  awaj,  and  himsdf  dirown 
into  prison.    The  governor,  Pasqual   Rnis  Huidobro,  and  his  offi^ 
eial  advisers,  were  particularly  severe  against  Mr.  Mawe,  who  in 
return,  consoles  himself  by  reflecting,  that  they  were  a  set  of  vag^ 
bonds  and  criminals,  reAigees  from  Old  Spain,  and  that  their  asso- 
ciates were  the  officers  of  two  Spanish  privateers,  all  Frenchmen, 
who  did  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  antipathy  which  the  governor  bad 
imbibed  against  our  countrymen.    The  consignee  of  thecargo  joined 
in  the  persecution  of  Mr.  Mawe,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  get 
possession  of  the  property ;  the  proceeds  of  which  he  afterwanb 
withheld,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  pay  them 
over  to  a  prisoner.     At  length,  however,  he  was  released  from  c<yi- 
finement  on  the  intercession  of  an  old  lady,  who  procured  two 
Spaniards  to  become  responsible  for  his  appearance.     But  his 
troubles  did  not  end  here :  in  returning  to  his  lodgings,  he  hap- 
pened to  cast  his  eye  on  a  placard,  which  the  wind  and  the  rain  had 
nearly  detached  from  tlie  side  of  a  wall,  and  which  he  inconside- 
rately tore  off  and  put  in  his  pocket.    The  same  nkht  he  was 
seized  in  his  bed  and  again  hurried  to  prison,  where  he  remained 
in  close  confinement  for  six  weeks,  and  was  then  released  on  pay- 
ing the  fees,  which  amounted  to  three  hundred  dollars. 

Being  now  at  large,  and  without  employment,  his  attention  was 
turned  to  the  acquirement  of  some  information  respecting  Monte 
Video.  It  is  situated,  he  tells  us,  on  a  basis  of  granite,  rising  with 
a  gentle  slope  to  a  considerable  elevation,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  peninsula;  its  population  is  about  20,000  souls.  The  inha- 
bitants (except  the  governor  and  the  French  party)  are  described  as 
humane  and  polite,  the  ladies  affable,  fond  of  dress,  and  very  neat 
in  dieir  persons ;  full  of  vivaciu,  and  courteous  to  strangers.  Pko- 
visions  cheap  and  abundant.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  agreea- 
bly diversified  with  gentle  sloping  hills  and  narrow  vallies,  watered 
by  delightful  rivulets ;  exhibiting,  however,  few  traces  of  cultiva- 
tion, except  in  some  small  enclosures  occupied  as  gardens  by  the 
principal  merchants. 

Mr.  Mawe  had  not  much  time  to  examine  the  mineralogy  of  the 
peninsular  mountain  of  Monte  Video;  his  evil  genius  still  pur* 
sued  him ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  Geneial  Beresford's  expedition, 
he  was  once  more  ordered  into  close  confinement :  bat  released  on 
stipulating  to  proceed  into  the  interior  and  not  to  approach  within 
forty  leagues  of  the  town.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  Don  Juan  Martinez,  situate  on  die  river  Barriga 
Negra,  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  country,  well  watered  and 
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not  destitute  of  wood.  In  this  distnct  are  several  great  breediog 
estates,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  stocked  with  60,000,  and 
others  with  even  1200,000  head  of  cattle*    These  herds  are  mana- 

Ssd  by  a  particniar  race  of  people  from  Paraguay,  called  peons, 
beep  are  very  scarce,  and  kept  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  wool, 
which  is  made  into  flocks  for  bedding :  their  flesh  is  never  eaten.  In- 
deed the  inhabitants  subsist  almost  entirely  on  beef;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  herds,  know  not  the  taste  of  milk,  butter  or  cheese.    . 

The  hovels  of  the  peons  consist  of  a  few  upright  posts  wattled 
with  twigs,  and  plastered  with  mud  :  a  green  hide  stretched  on 
sticks  serves  for  the  door,  a  dried  hide  for  a  bed,  and  a  horse's  skull 
for  a  chair.  A  rod  of  wood  or  iron  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  in- 
dining  over  the  fire,  is  the  only  utensel  for  cooking ;  the  juices  of 
the  beef  keep  up  the  blaze  till  they  are  eihausted,  when  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  fire  is  the  test  that  the  meat  is  sufficiently  roasted.  We 
cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  cookery ;  nor  are  we  sure 
that  we  should  think  the  taste  of  the  viands  remarkably  improved 
by  the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed  on  it,  which  Mr.  Mawe  assures 
us,  with  an  air  of  perfect  smcerity,  consists  of  the  '  carcasses  ef 
mares,'  who  are  bred  in  great  numbers  for  this  purpose. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
this  part  of  Spanbh  America.  The  few  patches  of  arable  land  which 
the  colonists  hold  are  uninclosed ;  a  crooked  piece  of  wood  dragged 
by  a  couple  of  oxen  serves  as  a  plough ;  the  grain  comes  up  amidst 
a  thousand  noxious  weeds,  which  choke  its  growth  and  prevent  its 
ripening.  The  whole  is  cut  down  together,  and  carried  to  a  cir- 
cuhir  peri,  into  which  a  troop  of  mares  are  turned  and  kept  on  the 
callop,  till  the  grain  is  supposed  to  be  freed  from  the  stalk.  So 
Kttle  understood,  indeed,  are  all  the  concerns  of  agriculture,  that 
the  proprietor  of  an  estate  worth  £0/XX)  dollars,  (a  very  large  one 
in  this  country)  can  barely  subsist  upon  it.  The  consequence 
is,  that  there  are  few  marrii^es.  Mr.  Mawe  informs  us,  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  estates  larger  than  an  Ei^lbh  county  with 
hardly  more  than  a  hundred  labourers  upon  them,  all  men,  who  sub- 
sist on  the  sale  of  a  little  com,  which  each  is  permitted  to  raise. 

The  population  is  composed  of  1.  European  Spaniards;  %. 
Creoles,  the  ligitimate  descendants  of  Spaniards;  3.  Mestizos, 
the  ofispring  of  European  and  Indian  parents ;  4.  Indians,  almost 
all  of  whom  have  some  mixture  of  Spanish  blood;  5.  Brown 
mixtures  of  European  and  African  negroes ;  6.  Mulattoes  of  va- 
rious degrees.  All  these  intermix  without  restraint,  producing 
new  and  ever-multiplying  varieties.  They  have  all  the  vices  of 
the  European  settlers,  (who  are  not  generally  of  the  best  de- 
scription,) without  any  of  the  virtues  which  education  confers.  A 
rigorous  government,  an  intolerant  priesthood,  and  the  pernicious 
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example  of  slavery,  have  stamped  on  tbem  the  charaeler  of  «b 
ignorant,  superstitious,  and  slothful  people^ 

We  have  no  intention  to  accompany  Mr.  Ma  we,  whom  tiie 
fall  of  Monte  Video  had  once  more  released,  to  the  attack  of 
Buenos  Ay  res,  nor  16  repeat,  after  liim>  the  causes  of  the  failure 
of  that  ill-advised  and  worse  conducted  expedition.  May  no  me- 
morial of  it  remain  to  interrupt  tlie  friendship  which  has  sioce 
happily  sprung  up  between  the  two  nations  !  We  shall  be  better 
pleased  to  attend  him  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  thence  to  the  gold 
and  diamond  mines  of  Minas  Greraes,  to  which,  we  believe,  be  is 
ttie  first  Englishman  who  ever  found  admittance*  The  extreaie 
jealousy  of  the  Portugueze  would  not,  till  very  recently,  allow  a 
foreigner,  touching  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Brazil,  to  sleep  on  shore, 
nor  even  to  walk  about  in  the  day  time,  without  a  soldier  at  his 
heels :  the  interior  of  the  country  was  a  terra  incognita,  cooh 
pletely  sealed  up  by  a  succession  of  guard  houses,  wh£cb  the  colo- 
nists themselves  were  not  permitted  to  pass  without  leave  from  the 
highest  authority.  The  same  jealousy,  added  to  the  general  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  has  hitlierto  prevented  any  autheotic^rnfor'* 
mation  of  this  magnificent  colony  from  being  coramuiiicated  to 
the  world.  The  little  that  we  have  is  generally  derived  from  Spa- 
Dish  writers,  seldom  just  to  the  Portugueze,  and  from  the  haaty 
visits  of  navigators  to  die  sea-port  towns,  necessarily  defective,  :md 
almost  always  inaccurate.  Every  account  of  it,  therefore:,  drawn 
from  actual  observation,  however  meagre,  must  be  accepttble,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  first  place  on  the  coast  at  which  Mr.  Mawe  touched,  aAar 
his  departure  from  Monte  Video,  was  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's 
In  the  general  appearance  o(  the  town  on  this  beautifoi  islaBd,  and 
in  the  manners  of  its  inliabitants,  a  manifest  superiority  was  obaeF» 
vable  over  those  which  he  had  just  left.  The  houses  were  well  built 
and  provided  widi  neat  gardens.  Every  article  of  provisions  was 
abundant  and  cheap,  llie  detailed  account  of  this  charming  spot 
agrees  pretty  nearly  with  that  already  given  by  the  few  navigators 
who  have  touched  there  for  refreshments  :  but  when  Mr.  Mawe 
terms  it  *  a  free  port,*  we  would  wish  to  refer  him  to  an  article* 
in  a  former  number,  where  he  will  find,  on  the  authority  of  Captaia 
Krusenstern,  how  little  it  deserves  tlte  name.  Were  it  really  so,  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  St.  Catherine's  '  a  neat  house,'  a  small  orangery,  and  ground 
clear  of  brushwood,  capable  of  forming  a  pretty  plantation,  should 
be  offered  for  sale  at  one  hundred  dollars ;'  or  that  on  the  skirts  of 
the  opposite  coittinent,  close  to  the  harbour  ^grounds  which  oc* 
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<3iipj  a  iptct  of  ei|^ij^fi«i  fitfbonift  aloog  the  bcAcb,  a^d  wtand 
%  mile  mlaiHly  cwtainiog  «raittDrioi»  cott^,  rie«,  and  maiidiecaj  in 
»  i»e  ftate  of  etilUiie^  logtiter  wUk  a  neii4  boiiee  and  gaideo,' 
aboidd  be  mU  (m  a  tboiwaMd  cni«ado0,  abo«(  £  i%S  aterJiag* 

A  little  to  tbe  northwird  of  San  FraaciseOy  tbe  rmrs  ara  iia?U 
f  aUe  bjr  cattoea  to  the  bftie  of  the  great  chaw  of  nonntaiop  which 
rrnis  paraUfil  to  the  eoaat  at  the  diataooe  of  twenty  or  thirty  milef  • 
Orer  Ibis  chais  a  public  road  baa  been  eowtmclad  for  opeoinjg  a 
eoninMtmeatioB  from  Fraoeiteo  with  the  rich  pkint  of  Corritiv^ 
OiiTesy  grapes,  apples,  peacfaet»  and  all  kinda  of  European  fruity, 
wkb  naaoy  of  the  tropical,  grow  here  in  great  perfeetion,  almost 
witbottt  care  or  culture.  From  the  range  of  mountaina  before 
mentionedi  whose  height  is  at  least  4000  £ret  above  tbe  level  of 
tbe  sea,  these  plains  decline  with  a  gentle  slope  to  tbe  Parana,  an- 
tersocted  by  a  Ifaoosaod  different  streane,  all  of  which  fall  into  that 
aightT  river. 

As  the  belt  of  land  between  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  the 
eea  is  mostly  covered  with  wood,  San  Francisco  is  lij^ely  to  become 
of  considerable  raloe  ae  a  port  for  building  vbipa.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  of  the  magnificent  forests  of  Sra^il ;  there  is  reason, 
however,  lo  believe^  that  those,  at  least,  between  St.  Gitberine^s 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  contain  veiy  little  timber  fit  for  line-of-battlo 
ships.  They  have  been  carefully  examined  by  an  intelligent  £ng« 
iisb  shipwright,  sent  for  that  pus  pose  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  wheeie 
report,  wo  understand,  b  very  far  firoas  being  frvonrable  to  tbe 
sai^uine  expectations  of  those  who  had  speculated  on  the  inex- 
haustible supply  of  naval  timber  to  be  drawn  from  diem. 

Coasting  to  tbe  northward,  Mn  Mawe  nest  visited  tbe  harbour 
«Qf  Santos,  formed  by  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  and  tbe  main.  The 
town  is  Bttuatod  at  the  head  of  a  lake,  throe  or  four  leagues  in 
leoffth,  surrounded  by  Mangrove  treeo.  It  is  the  port  of  the  city 
of  St  Patd,  the  capital  of  the  district,  with  which  it  oommuoicates  * 
by  means  of  a  navigable  river  running  back  about  twenty  miles  to  a 
fioce  caUed  Coberton,  ^m  which  an  excdieht  load  has  been  ^9U, 
in  a  tig«»ig  direction,  across  the  ch^  of  gcanite  mountains,  %i  she 
expense  of  some  millions  of  crowns.  Five  leagues  beyond  tbe 
f  idge  commences  a  fine  tract  of  open  country,  ternunated  at  a  dis- 
tance by  ^  city  of  St.  Ptoil's,  which  b  situated  on  an  eminence, 
about  two  miles  m  extent,  amidst  rich  meadows,  intersected  by  a 
mmlber  c(  rivulets^  whose  united  streaoM  meander  round  tlio  iMae 
of  the  hill. 

St«  Plaura  waa  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  who  probably  bad  in 
view  tbe  fertili^  of  the  soil,  the  salubrity  of  the  clinuHe,  and» 
above  all,  the  quantity  of  gold  with  which  the  surrounding  country 
theu  abounded.    The  streets  are  paved  with  a  laminary  grit-stone, 
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cemented  bjp  oside  of  irao.  It  ceotafos  poticlet  of  cold,  whidi, 
•Aer  bet?y  mm,  tre  washed  into  the  hoUows,  and  diUgeotlj  col- 
lected by  the  poor  of  the  place.  Tbe  popobtion  if  auppoaed  lo 
amount  to  20,000  tods,  of  whom  aboot  five  handred  bdMg  to  the 
clerical  order ;  which,  we  are  toM,  is  here  composed  of  men  free 
from  that  pride  and  bigotry  which  disgrace  the  dergym  many  odber 
parts.  The  worthy  bishop  sets  the  example  of  cuhivatioK  the 
sciences  and  diftish^  useful  information ;  the  consequence  of  wbidi 
is,  that  the  higher  ranks  are  more  accomplished  and  social,  and 
the  lower  classes  more  decent  in  their  conduct,  than  in  auy  of  the 
ether  colonial  towns.  The  ladies  dress  tastefully,  and,  at  balla  and 
assemblies,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  appear  in  elegant  while 
robes,  with  a  profusion  of  gold  chains  about  their  nedks.  Mr. 
Mawe  strenuously  denies  tbe  existence  of  that  levi^,  which  aome 
travellers  have  ascribed  to  the  females  of  Brazil,  and  asserts  that 
there  is  no  such  practice  as  that  of  throwing  flowers  from  balconies, 
tMT  presenting  them  by  way  of  assignation ;  he  admits,  however, 
that,  on  the  first  two  days  of  Lent,  persons  of  both  sexes  amoae 
themselves  by  throwii^  balls  of  wax,  in  the  shape  of  lemons  and 
oranges,  filled  with  perfumed  water. 

^  The  lady  generally  begins  the  game ;  tbe  gentlemaoTetumt  it  with 
such  spirit  l^at  it  seldom  ceases  until  several  dozens  are  thrown,  and 
both  parties  are  as  wet  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  through  a  rivec 
Sometimes  a  lady  will  dexterously  drpp  one  into  the  bosom  of  a  gen- 
tleman^  which  will  infallibly  oblige  him  to  cbsoi^e  his  lioen>  as  it  usu- 
ally contains  three  or  fear  ounces  of  cold  water.' 

He  is  equally  indicant  at  the  ridicttlous  stories,  qMted  ffom 
impure  sources,  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Paiilistas,  as  be 
calls  them,  who,  <  so  far  from  inheriting  the  obloquy  wIkkJi  «i 
ancestry  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  would  have  entailed  upon  them, 
have  long  t>een  famed  for  their  probity,  their  industry,  and  tbe  mild- 
ness of  Uieir  manners.*  That  the  original  inhabitants  of  St.  Biul 
were  '  va|abonds,'  there  can  be  no  doubt;  aH  the  historians,  whe- 
ther Spanish  or  Portugueze,  attest  the  htX ;  but  Mr.  Mawe  is  quite 
correct  in  reprobating  the  absunUty  of  a  modem  English  geogta- 
pher,  who  would  persuade  his  readers  that  '  all  strangers  who  did 
not  bring  certificates  of  having  been  thieves,  were  refused  admili^ 
tance  into  tliis  hopeful  colony ;'  and  that  <  virtuous  actions  were 
carefiilly  punished  with  death  !'*  We  see  no  reason  why  two  cen- 
turies of  progressive  improvement  should  not  vripe  away  tbe  *  ob- 
loquy' whidi  might  have  attached  to^their  ancestors,  who,  beiqg 
or4;inally  bred  to  the  pastoral  life,  were  little  removed  finoni  the 
aborigmal  savages.    By  leaving  their  flocks  in  quest  of  gold,  they 

*  PlnkcrCoii. 
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•dvanced  scarcely  a  su^gle  step  in  civSization ;  but  vhen  Ihii 
•onrce  of  wealthy  which  had  drawq  them  togedier,  be^n  to  fail, 
and  with  it  the  aeans  of  subsistence;  when  necessity  compelled 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  they  rapidly 
improved  in  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilized  life. 

Ketuniing  to  Santos,  he  faired  a  canoe  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  coasting  voyage  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  which,  however,  he  deemed 
it  more  iwlvisable  to  proceed  by  land,  after  reaching  a  |>ort  callei) 
Zapitiva.  The  first  object  that  greeted  the  eyes  of  our  traveller,  on 
approaching  the  city,  was  the  British  flag  flying  amidst  a  squadron 
of  British  men  of  war  then  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

Mr.  Mawe  apprizes  us  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  descrip- 
tions which  have  been  published  of  Etio  de  Janeiro,  he  is  determined 
to  give  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  it.  We  never  saw  a  more 
meagre  and  jejune  picture  than  diat  which  he  has  drawn  of  this 
magnificent  place-  All  its  grand  and  commanding  features  are 
•overlooked.  We  see  nothing,  in  his  tame  outline,  of  those  stupen^ 
dous  mountains  which  terminate,  to  the  northward,  the  spacious 
liarbour  and  its  delightful  appendages,  unrivalled  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  accompanying  scenery,  and  in 
its  capacity  and  convenience  as  a  naval  port.  The  inferior  hills, 
finely  fringed  with  wood,  and  surmounted  by  churches,  convenU, 
9iid  nunneries,  make  no  figure  on  Mr.  Mawe's  canvass ;  the  Isle  dos 
Cobras  and  its  naval  arsenal ;  the  grand  aqueduct  supported  on  a 
double  tier  of  arches,  are  not  once  mentioned  ;  and  that  singular 
insulated  block  of  granite  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which 
rises  out  of  the  sand,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  to  more  than  twice  the 
tieightof  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  is  passed  over  in  total  silence;  though 
-we  diould  have  supposed  that  an  object  like  this  would  be  peculiar- 
ly inviting  to  the  eye  of  a  geologist. 

On  leaving  London,  Mr.  Mawe  had  taken  the  precaution  of  pro- 
viding hims^  with  a  letter  from  the  Chevalier  de  Sousa,  the  Por- 
tugueze  ambassador,  to  the  Viceroy  of  Brazil ;  by  which  he  obr 
tained  the  notice  and  protection  of  his  brother  the  Cond6  de  lin- 
liares,  who  reconmiended  him  to  the  Prince  Regent,  as  a  persou 
devoted  to  mineralogical  pursuits,  and  one  who,  if  permitted  to  ex- 
plore the  mines,  might  suggest  the  means  of  improving  the  process 
of  extracting  the  precious  metals,  and  discovering  new  sources  of 
wedth.  in  consequence  of  this  representation,  his  royal  highness 
not  only  gave  him  permission  to  traverse  the  extensive  mining  dis- 
trict, but  furnished  him  with  letters  to  the  public  fuoctiouaries, 
with  an  escort  of  soldiers  for  hb  safe  conduct,  and  with  every  sui^ 
able  provision  for  the  performance  of  the  journey. 

Previously,  however,  to  his  visit  to  the  mines,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion^ at  the  prince's  desire,  to  a  royal  farm  at  -Santa  Cru^  about 
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fifty  miles  from  Rf6  <fc  Jsttelro^  of  Mrinctr,  by  tlic«dficc  of  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  he  tmdertook  the  management.  He  foond  it  to  conmt 
of  a  parky  as  be  calls  it,  containing  lOO  square  tiffles.  Hie  Imiocf, 
which  had  fornterly  been  a  convent  of  Jesutto,  vna  skcnled  ob  tbe 
edge  of  a  vast  ptaftii  watered  by  two  smaU  riven,  and  we8  ctothed 
with  grass/ aflotding  support  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  bead  of 
catde.  The  hoose  was  felling  into  ntins^  and  the  wliole  eataliKsh^ 
ment  appeared  to  be  m  a  state  of  decay.  Fifteen  hmidred  negroes 
resided  on  the  esCate,  who  were  miserably  lodged,  ctotbed^  atid  fed. 
More  pains,  ft  seems,  had  been  bestowed  in  making  these  poor 
creatures  good  Catholics  than  in  teaching  chem  to  improve  tbe 
prince's  farm,  and,  vridi  it,  their  own  condition.  Mr.  Mawe  aooo 
discovered  that  his  laboura  would  prove  of  no  avail,  as  one  of  fSte 
managers  of  the  household  counteracted  all  Iris  views  for  the  idi« 
provement  of  the  farm.  He  wisely,  therefore,  declined  the  concern. 
Mr.  Mawe's  first  journey  into  the  minting  district  vi'as  to  a  place 
eaRed  Canto  Gallo,  whence  two  men  had  brought  to  Rio  a  qoao- 
ttty  of  earthy  matter,  taken,  as  they  said,  otit  of  a  tiiver  mine,  and 
from  which  a  small  ingot  of  that  metal  was  smelted.  On  arrhring 
at  the  spot,  lie  could  not  discover  the  least  mdicatioR  of  silver  or 
any  other  metallic  substance,  and  began  to  suspect  the  men  to  be 
impostors.  On  examining  them  apart,  they  confessed  that  thej 
had  mixed  filings  of  silver  with  the  pulverised  stibstance  brought  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

'  Sucb  tmpositiooa/  says  Mr.  Mawe»  '  are  common  in  South  Ame- 
rica :  I  have  known  inMances  iu  which  copper  filings  mbied  wkh  earthy 
and  afterwards  washed,  have  been  produced  as  samples,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  value  of  land,  or  to  i^erve  soxne  other  sinister  purpose.  A 
passion  for  mining  is  fatally  prevailing  among  some  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people ;  by  deluding  them  with  prospects  of  becoming  speedily 
rich,  it  creates  in  theoi  a  disgust  for  labour,  and  entails  want  and 
wretchedness  upon  them.  Even  among  the  fbw  ftmilies  of  this  <B»- 
trict  I  observed  some  examples  of  its  effect ;  those  who  devoid  them- 
selves wholly  to  mining  were  in  general  badly  clothed  and  worse  fed» 
while  those  who  attended  to  agricakuve  alone  were  well  provided  wkh 
every  necessary  of  life/ 

On  his  return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mr.  Mawe  obtained  permissioo 
to  explore  the  diamond  mines  of  Serra  do  Frio,  in  the  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  a  favour  which  had  never  yet  been  granted  to  «qr 
foreigner. 

From  the  moment  that  he  entered  within  the  limits  of  thb  £1 
Dorado  of  Portugal,  the  condition  of  the  people  bore  the  moat 
striking  marks  of  wretchedness  ;  and  the  farther  he  proce^ed^  the 
worse  It  became.  The  occupant  of  every  house  and  farm  seemed 
as  if  on  the  point  of  abandoning  it ;  all  the  buildings  were  falling 
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into^feeay ;  the  grdmids  were<cMrdmia  with  wemdn  uid  bnisbwood; 
tbe  gsrdens  unciiltivated.  Tb#  tntide  of  thme  misenible  hoT^ 
was  e^imliy  cbeerliMs  iod  wretched  ;^*^a  city  floor  broken  into  faole»>. 
a  pknk  for  a  table,  no  eeat  but  an  old  cbeit  or  a  ckimsy  bench  of 
^oody  no  bed  but  a  bendie  of  skim !  Whole  TilhifgeSy  containing 
from  fife  hundred  to  fite  tboosand  inbabitantv^  were  reduced  to  tbii 
stretched  condition  from  *  a  hankering  after  the  precious  niinefab*' 
At  Villa  RicBy  the  capital  of  ^  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  Mr. 
Mawe  naturally  expected  to  meet  with  nothmg  but  weahh  :  '  but 
when  we  spoke/  sajs  he,  '  of  the  richness  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  quantity  of  gold  with  whicb  it  was  reputed  to  abound,  tbe  in- 
habitants seem^  gkd  of  the  opportunity  of  tilling  us  that  they 
believed  it  was  all  sent  to  England ;  adding  that  their  town  ought 
now  to  be  termed  Filla  Pobre  instead  of  Villa  Rica/ 

Eight  miles  beyond  Villa  Rica  is  Cidade  de  Mariana,  a  well  built 
town,  contjiining  from  six  to  seven  thousand  inhabitanta.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  has  a  college  for  the  education  of  yonth  for  the 
l^estbood.  Between  this  and  Tejnco  a  mnnber  of  villages  occtu', 
most  of  them  in  a  state  of  great  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Since 
tbe  failure  of  the  mines,  *  the  people  are  degraded/  says  Mr.  Mawe, 
*  to  the  lowest  stage  of  inactive  apathy,  looking  as  if  the>r  were  the 
ghosts  of  their  progenitors  hainiting  the  ruins  of  'their  departed 
wealth.' 

At  Villa  de  Principe,  which  contams  about  five  thoosand  inba* 
bitants,  is  a  mintmaster,  to  whom  all  the  gold  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  brought  for  perniotation*  This  town  is  situated  in  a 
iine  open  country  bordering  on  the  diamond jlistrict.  The  few  in* 
habitants  who  were  seen,  looked,  however,  still  more  wretched,  if 
possible,  than  those  of  the  golden  districts. 

If  indeed  we  could  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  the  advantages 
which  agriculture  possesses  over  tbe  mining  trade,  Mr.  Mawe's 
^tccoimt  of  the  Mate  of  society  in  Mines  Geraes  would  have  com^ 
pletely  aatisfied  us.  Their  wicker-work  hovels,  the  possession  of 
which  is  often  disputed  by  the  hogs;  the  filth  and  stench  within 
andwidiout;  the  miserable  furniture,  and  rsgged  clodiingsuffio 
ciently  bespeak  tbe  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  latter  dass  of 
men.  Their  poverty  however  is  of  their  own  seeking.  Too 
ignorant  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  tilling  a  soil  naturally  fertile, 
under  a  climate  highly  favourabk  for  almost  every  product  tliat  tbe 
earth  cau  yield,  fheir  chief  ambition  is  to  purchase  a  negro  or  two» 
whom  they  either  employ  to  scratch  for  gold,  or  let  out  to  govern*> 
ment  to  wash  the  earth  for  dtamotids.  All  mining  is  a  lottery,  with 
this  additional  temptation^  that  the  great  prize  is  always  suf^osed 
to  be  ID  tbe  wheel. 

Two  or  threcL  exceptions  only  occurred  to  this  general  state  of 
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penary ;  but  these  were  Mfficient  to  shew  whit  comforts  a  smaU 
4legree  of  iodiistry  was  capable  of  procuriog.  Father  Thomas^  ao 
active  and  iatelligent  man,  had  commencai  the  cultivatkm  of  a 
spot  of  land,  with  one  negro  skve,  and  a  stipend,  as  a  deiBrmao, 
of  seven  or  eight  potmds  a  jear.  His  house  had  four  rooms  with 
boarded  floors,  his  garden  was  well  stocked  with  coffee  trees.  Us 
fields  loaded  with  Imiian  com;  he  had  a  good  milch  cow,  a  mule, 
and  a  number  of  hogs.  All  this  had  been  effected  inless  than  four 
veare ;  but  he  had  steadil j  pursued  his  course ;  the  auri  sacra/afnes 
bad  neither  tempted  his  avarice  nor  perverted  his  understandii^. 

After  a  month's  journey,  Mr*  Mawe  reached  Tejuco,  the  capi* 
tal  of  the  diamond  district.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  sterility, 
and  a  great  portion  of  its  Inhabitants,  in  number  about  six  thoo* 
sand,  bore  the  usual  marks  of  penury  and  wretchedness ;  yet  the 
|dace  was  considered  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  shops  were  well 
stocked  with  Ei^lish  cloth>  baizes,  bams,  cheese,  buUer,  and  por- 
ter, all  brought  on  mules  from  Babiaor  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  the 
fliat  of  whidi  it  is  distant,  in  a  straight  line,  about  500,  and  froai 
the  latter  400,  miles,  according  to  Arrowsmith's  map,  but  proba- 
bly twice  the  distance  by  the  zigzag  route  of  the  OMuntains.  Or 
ifab  point  indeed  we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture,  as  Mr.  Mawe 
has  not  condescended  to  add  a  scale  of  any  sort  to  the  meagre 
map,  as  he  calls  it,  of  his  route.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes  b  from  six  to  seven  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  the  same  extent  from  east  to  west ;  that 
it  contains  a  population  of  560,000  persons,  £00,000  of  which  are 
n^oes,  or  of  nqpro  origin.  The  nuinber  of  native  Indians  is 
not  at  M  known ;  they  neidier  mix  with  the  colonists  nor  give  them 
any  disturbance.  Indeed  the  road  seems  to  be  so  well  guarded  by 
those  military  pests  called  raster  houses,  where  all  passengers  iro- 
<lergo  a  strict  examination,  and  the  country  is  so  completely  scoured 
by  a  corps  of  well  mounted  ca9adores,  that  it  is  more  than  proba^ 
Ue  the  poor  Indians  confine  themselves  to  the  mountains.  Mr. 
Mawe  seldom  mentions  them  under  any  other  designation  than  that 
of  the  anthropophagi. 

Mr.  Mawe  is  very  copious  and  very  dull  in  his  repeated  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  of  those  sources  of  Brazilian  vrretchedness, 
gold  and  diamonds ;  and  of  the  process  of  fireeiog  them  from  the 
dross  in  which  they  are  enveloped  :  our  account  of  them  shall  be 
brief.  In  no  part  of  Brazil  does  gold  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
eovered  in  veins.  For  the  most  part  it  is  found  in  a  stratum 
composed  of  rounded  pebbles  and  gravel,  bound  together  by  oxide 
of  iron,  and  forming  a  mass  not  unUke  that  which  is  call|^  puddii^- 
Btone ;  and  known  to  the  natives  by'the  name  of  cascalhad. 

Various  means  are  employed  for  washing  away  the  earthy  mat- 
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ter  of  the  caacilhad  after  it  bat  been  broken  into  small  fragments ; 
generally,  however^  a  stream  of  water  is  turned  upon  it.  When 
all  the  earth  is  removed,  the  deposit  is  put  into  AroDeUshaped  ba- 
sons of  wood,  called  gams/Zat,  where  it  undergoes  another  wash- 
ing; when,  by  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  vessel,  the  particles  of 
gold  are  separated,  and  made  to  adhere  to  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
the  gamella.  Some  of  these  particles  are  extremely  minute,  others 
are  equal  to  a  common  sized  pea,  and  much  larger  masses  are  oc- 
casionally found.  In  this  state  it  is  carried  to  th^  nearest  permu- 
tation office^  where  it*  is  weighed  and  a  fifth  part  taken  out  for  the 
prince.  The  remainder  is  then  smelted  by  fusion  with  muriate  of 
mercury,  cast  into  ingots,  assayed,  and  stamped  according  to  its  in- 
trinsic valuer  when  it  has  the  same  current  circulation  as  specie. 
The  royal  fifth,  at  one  period,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Mawe  to  have  ex- 
ceeded one  million  steriing  a  year;  thb  we  wholly  dbcredit,  and 
doubt  whether  at  present  it  reaches  one  tenth  of  that  sum. 

The  principal  of  the  diamond  works  is  at  a  place  called  Man- 
dango,  on  the  river  Jigitonhonha,  in  the  district  of  Serra  do  Frio. 
Formerly  they  were  farmed  out,  but,  for  many  years  back,  the  es- 
tablishment has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  goveihiment.  The 
produce  was  mostly  sent  to  Holland,  where  the  stones  were  cut  and 
set ;-  but  of  late  they  have  found  their  way  to  the  London  market 
Mr.  Mawe  says  that  the  establishment  is  still  in  debt  to  fore^ers 
for  considerable  sums  advanced  by  them  on  security  of  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  mines*  We  happen  to  know,  indeed,  and  it  is  a  curi* 
otts  fact,  that  a  single  house  in  London  raised  a  loan  of  one  million 
sterling  for  the  service  of  Portugal,  and  took  in  pledge  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  Serra  do  Frio. 

The  cascalhaQ  which  contains  the  dian^oiid,  is  nearly  of  the  same 
composition  as  that  in  which  the  gold  is  found,  but  is  generally 
met  with  under  the  beds  of  rivers.  Caissons  are  constructed,  and 
chain^pum|>s,  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  made  use  of  to  draw  off 
the  water,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  digging  for  the  cascalhad,  which 
is  brought  together  into  a  large  heap ;  over  which  a  shed  is  built. 
Here  it  is  washed  in  long  troughs  through  which  a  stream  of  water 
is  made  to  pass. 

*  On  the  heap  of  cascalhad,  at  equal  distances^  are  placed  three  high 
chairs  (without  backs)  for  the  officers  or  overseers.  After  they  are 
seated  the  negroes  enter  the  troughs,  each  provided  with  a  rake  of  a 
peculiar  form  and  short  handle,  with  which  be  rake»  into  the  trough 
about  fifty  or  eighty  pounds  weight  of  cascalhao.  The  water  being 
then  let  upon  it,  the  cascalhad  is  spread  abroad  and  continually  raked 
up  to  the  head  of  the  trough  so  a»  to  be  kept  in  constant  motion. 
This  operation  is  performed  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the 
water  then  begins  to  run  clearer.     Having  was.hed  the  earthy  particles 
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airay,  the  gitt? eMlke  matter  if  rtked  up  to  the  end  of  the  tro^gbi  afihcr 
the  eurreiu  flows  away  quite  clear*  tbe  largest  stooea  are  thmvaeot. 
and  afterwardtt  tboee  of  inferior  aize ;  theo  the  w)iole  ia  examined  vilb 
great  care  for  diamoniU.  When  a  negro  finds  ooe  he  iminediatel/ 
stands  upright  and  claps  his  bands,  then  extends  theiD«  boldipg  the 
gem  between  his  fore-finger  and  thumb;  an  oferseer  receives  U  from 
bim  and  deposits  it  in  a  gamella  or  bowl,  suspended  from  the  center  of 
the  structure  half  full  of  water.  In  this  vessel  all  the  diamoods  found 
in  the  course  of  the  dav  are  placed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  work  arc 
taken  out  and  delivered  to  the  principal  officer  wbo,  after  ibey  hwft 
been  weighed,  registers  tbe  particnlari  in  a  book  k«^t  for  that  purpose. 

'  When  a  negro  is  so  fortonate  as  to  find  a  dianoad  of  tbe  weigbtof 
an  octavo  (17|  carats)  nitieb ceremony  takes  place;  be  is  erownad  with 
a  wreath  of  flowers  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  administratoTt  wbo 
gives  bim  bis  freedom  by  paying  his  owner  for  it  He  also  receives  a 
present  of  new  clothes  and  is  permitted  to  work  on  hi$  own  account 
When  a  stone  of  eight  or  ten  carats  is  found,  the  negro  receives  two 
new  ibirts,  a  complete  new  suit  with  a  hat  and  a  handsome  knife.  For 
smaller  stones  of  trivial  amount  proportionate  premiums  are  given. 
During  my  stay  at  Tejuco  a  stone  of  I64  carats  was  found :  it  was 
pleasing  to  see  the  anxious  desire  manifested  by  tbe  officers  that  ft 
might  prove  heavy  enough  to  entitle  the  poor  negro  to  his  fiiecdom,  and 
'when  on  being  delivered  and  weighed  it  proved  only  a  carat  aboit  ol 
the  requisite  weight,  all  seemed  to  aympatbise  in  bis^ysappcuntmient.' 

Mr.  Mawe  informs  ds  that  the  average  quantity  of  diaiiioiida  an- 
nually obtained  may  be  estimated  at  from  fiO  to  ^yOOO  caiitty 
which  are  sent  under  a  military  escort  to  Rio  de  Janriro.  They 
are  mostly  small ;  very  few  reach  to  20  carats.  One  atone,  bow^ 
ever,  was  fomid  a  few  years  ago  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  by  lkf«e 
banished  criminals,  which  weighed  nearly  an  ounce.  It  ia  now  ia 
tbe  possession  of  tbe  Prince  negent,  whose  collection  is  stated  to 
be  unequalled  in  number,  size,  and  quality ;  and  to  be  wor|b,  at 
tbe  lowest  estimation,  three  millions  sterling.  Of  what  ittoaknlaUe 
benefit  might  these  baubles  be  productKe,  by  employttg  a  pwt  of 
their  value  in  opening  a  ready  and  convenient  commwuoatioii  b^ 
tween  tbe  several  provinces  in  the  interior,  and  between  eadi  «f 
tbem  and  the  nearest  sea-ports ! 

Mr.  Mawe's  knowledge  of  geology  and  mineralogy  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  profound ;  and  of  the  other  departments  of  ni^tiiral 
history  be  is  obviously  ignorant.  We  gain  but  little  information, 
and  that  little  is  not  correct,  by  reading  of  lions  and  tigers  where, 
strictly  speaking,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exists — of  snails  that 
lay  eggs  as  large  as  those  of  a  sparrow, — of  '  shells  of  the  nnrex 
genus,  which  produce  that  beautiful  crimson  dye  so  valued  by  tbe 
ancients,' — and  of  a  '  singular  breed  of  cocks,  that  crow  very  load, 
and  continue  their  last  note  for  a  minute  or  two.^  Most,  or  all  of 
this,  we  would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  as  much  botanical  inror« 
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aifttioR  39  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  plant  which  produce* 
llie  cara,  *  a  bulbous  root  equal  to  the  best  potatoe^  and  even 
more  farinaceous,  which  grows  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  af- 
V  fords  excellent  food  either  boiled  or  roasted/  We  can  discover  that 
tlie  '  lapwing  with  red  horns  on  each  pinion/  is  either  the  spur- 
MTiDged  water  ben,  or  the  palamedea  anhinga ;  and  that  the  '  pig 
of  the  woods'  is  the  Su$  Tajassu,  dorso  cysti/ero,  of  the  Systema 
Natura^  but  we  cannot  even  guess  at  the  '  palm  tree  whose  fibres 
rival  silk  both  in  fineness  and  strength/ 

His  observations  on  the  commerce  of  Brazil  are  in  better  taste^ , 
because  here  he  understands  his  subject.  He  completely  developes 
the  causes  of  those  lamentable  consequeucea  which  immediately 
followed  the  opemng  of  the.  South  American  ports  to  the  trade  of 
Crt^at  Britain,  and  paints,  in  strong  colours,  the  absurd  and  ex- 
travagant  speculations  of  our  countrymen.  We  shall  conclude  this 
article  with  an  extract  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Mawe's  book,  every 
word  of  which  we  believe  to  be  perfectly  just ;  in  the  hope  that 
what  he  states  may  operate  as  a  warning,  and  tend  to  allay  those 
aanguine  expectations  to  which  the  more  than  probable  opening  of 
the  East-India  trade  has  already  given  rise,  and  which  threaten  to 
be  iar  more  fatal  in  their  result  than  those  of  South  America. 

'  Owing  to  tbe  incredible  competition  or  struggle  among  our  mer- 
ohaats,  who  should  send  most  ships  and  cargoes  to  a  country  whose 
civilized  population,  exclusive  of  slaves^  does  not  exceed  eight  hundred 
tboueaod  soub,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  market  would  be  al- 
ipost  instantly  overstocked.  So  great  and  so  unexpected  was  the  in- 
flux of  English  manufactures  into  Rio  de  Janeiro,  within  a  few  days 

'  after  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  that  the  rent  of  houses  to  put  them  into 
became  enormously  dear.  The  bay  was  covered  with  ships,  and  the 
€u6tom-house  soon  overflowed  with  goods  :  even  salt,  casks  of  iron- 
mongery and  nails»  salt  fish,  cheese,  hats,  bottled  and  barrelled  por- 
ter, &c.  were  exposed,  not  only  to  the  sun  and  rain,  but  to  general 
depredation.  Tbe  Creolians,  and  strangers  from  the  interior,  thought 
that  these  goods  were  placed  there  for  their  benefit,  and  extolled  the 
goodness  and  generosity  of  the  English,  who  strewed  the  beach  to  a 

,  great  extent  with  articles  for  which  their  own  countrymeu  had  hereto- 
fore chargied  them  such  high  prices.  In  the  course  of  several  weeks 
the  beach  began  to  assume  a  less  crowded  appearance,  some  few  of 
tbe  goods  were  taken  to  tbe  residence  of  their  owners ;  others  were  re- 
moved, but  to  what  place,  ^or  by  whom,  there  was  do  way  of  ascer* 
taining ;  and  a  very  great  proportion  was  sold  at  the  Custom-house, ^br 
the  benefit  of  the  underwriters.  This  stratagem,  so  frequently  practised, 
(and  certainly  deserving  of  the  severest  reprehension,)  afterwards  ope- 
rated as  a  very  serious  injury  to  the  regular  sale  of  articles ;  for,  as  the 
market  was  so  overstocked,  scarcely  any  one  would  oOer  money  for 
goods,  except  at  the  Custom-house  sales.  As  the  depreciation  conti- 
miedt  numberless  packages  were  there  exposed  for  sale,  in  part  dama* 
vox.  vij.  NO.  XIV.  46 
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gcdf  or  anMreatly  Mu  Indeed  Uld«  nore  tlMiitbeniaikof  tceidott 
the  outside  oft  tiogle  article,  or  t  comer  dttscokwred  m  a  packsf^e, 
howerer  large*  was  a  sufficient  pretext  for  presumiog  and  proooancins^ 
the  wtiole  to  be  damaged.  By  means  of  this  sentence,  so  easily  ol^ 
tained.  flrreat  qaantities  of  goods  were  brouebt  to  the  bammer  in  tbe 
Custom-noose  warehouses,  under  erery  disadvantage  i  thus  tbe  owneia 
recovered  the  amount  insured  for,  and  tbe  insurers  lost  tbe  diflference 
between  that  sum  and  the  price  they  were  sold  at,  with  tbe  expences. 
Many  of  the  underwriters  will,  no  doubt,  retain  a  lasting  remembrance 
of  the  sales  which  took  place  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  other  paitaof 
South  America,^  their  hen^. 

« To  tbe  serioiM  losses  thus  occafiooed  hj  wm  erventoehed  maglrrf, 
may  be  added  aootheiv  which  originated  in  the  ignorance  of  aaiiy  per- 
sons who  sent  out  articles  to  a  considerable  amounl,  not  al  all  scutcd 
to  the  country  :  one  specuhUor  of  wonderful  foreugbt,  sent  large  in- 
voices  of  stays  lc»r  ladies,  who  never  heard  of  such  armour  ;  another 
sent  skates  ror  the  use  of  a  people  who  are  totally  uninformed  that 
water  can  become  ice  \*  a  third  sent  out  a  considerable  assortment  of 
the  most  elegant  co(Iin*furniture,  not  knowing  tfiat  coffins  are  never 
used  by  the  Brazilians.  In  a  few  months,  more  Manchester  goods 
arrived  than  had  been  consumed  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding/ 

Eqtially  indiscreet  and  ili-judged,  It  appears,  were  die  apecida- 
tioBS  in  Brazilian  produce.  Any  kind  of  aebaceoos  matter  was 
greedily  purchased  for  tallow ;  and  hides  ealew  by  tbe  gmb  net 
with  a  ready  market. 

*  Tbe  foU^  of  speculation  did  not  stop  here ;  precious  stones  ap- 
peared to  oOer  the  most  abundant  source  of  riches  ;  tourmalines  were 
sold  for  emeralds,  crystals  for  topazea,  and  both  common  stones  and 
Titreous  paste  bought  for  diamonds  to  a  considerable  amount  False 
diamonds  were  weighed  with  scrupulousness,  and  bought  with  avidity, 
to  sell  by  the  rules  stated  by  Jefferies.  Brass  pans  purchased  of  tbe 
English  were  filed,  and  mixed  with  geld  dust,  and  thus  by  a  simple 
contrivance,  some  of  our  countrymen  repurchased  at  three  or  four 
guineas  per  ounce,  the  very  article  which  they  had  before  aoid  at 
2s.  6d.  per  pound*' 

It  appears^  moreover,  that  the  gentlemen  consignees  bad  no  idea 
of  doing  business  except  is  tbe  largo  way ;  tbey  purchased  or  hired 
coimtry  seats ;  they  kept  their  borsea  and  carriages^  and  lifed  m 
great  style ;  tbey  formed  delicate  connectiooa,  too,  in  coosaqveoee 
of  which  females  of  the  most  obscure  classes  appeared  in  the  cosi- 
ly extreme  of  English  fashion. 

Of  the  six'miserable  prints  bound  up  with  the  book,  we  afadi 
only  observe,  that  they  are  neither  calculated  to  embelllah  nor  iUna* 
trate. 


•  We  have  bMA  iafomcd  tkst  tlie  gMd  peopk  of  Binaiatfuna  ssat  oat  iO  lOM 
of  skatos  and  warmiDg  pant  to  South  Ameriaa. 
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Pu*  J«  C.  L.  Stiufxide  SkmoBdiy  Des  AcwikmieM  Italieone^  de 
WikA^  de  Cogiiani,  des  GeorgofiU,  de  Gen^e,  &c.  8  lomei. 
Paris.  11109. 

THE  Imtories  of  ancient  Greece^  and  of  Italy  during  tbe  middle 
ages^poaaess'many  points  of  analogy ,  which  cannot  escape 
the  attention  of  one  who  is  in  the  slightest  degree  conversant 
with  both.  This  resemblance  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
general  political  aspect  of  the  two  countries,  divided  into  many 
petty  states,  some  free,  others  in  subjection  to  self-erected  despots, 
and  alternately  swayed  by  one  of  two  great  contending  Actions : 
nor  is  it  to  be  traced  only  in  the  governing  principles  and  conduct 
of  those  Actions  themselves,  which,  although  originating  in  very 
different  sources^  progressively  assume  a  remarkable  affinity  ot 
character.  The  knalqgy  will  equally  appear  in  the  moral  characters 
4nd  physical  energies  of  the  respective  people,  in  their  habits  and 
customs,  their  i^nius,  and  kiiguageA  Even  in  their  de|;raded  con* 
ditioi^  both  nations  preserve  those  striking  characteristics  which 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  identify  them  in  all  ages*  The  same  brilliancy 
ofim^Eination^  the  same  hastily-excited,  and  soon-extinguished, 
sensibility;  the  same  innate  taste  for  the  arts;  the  same  uncon* 
trollatde  propensity  to  pleasures;  the  same  fire  of  expression; 
the  same  thirst  for  public  applause;  the  same  vehemence  of 
passion,  are  still  remarked  as  distinguishing  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries,  with  this  difference  only,  perhaps,  that  in  Italy, 
where  the  national  debasement  has  neither  been  so  lasting,  nor  so 
abject,  more  of  what  is  valuable  in  these  qualities  has  been  re* 
tamed,  with  a  less  preponderating  mixture  of  evil. 

The  political  resemblance  will  bear  a  yet  closer  inspection; 
neither  would  it  be  an  uninstructive  task  to  compare  the  constitu- 
tion, character  and  vicissitudes  of  the  several  Italian  states  .with 
fkose  of  their  respective  prototypes  in  Grecian  history.  The  cold 
and  auslere  aristocracy  of  Venice,  with  her  selfish  system  of  terri- 
torial aggrandisement,  her  views  of  national  supremacy,  and  her 
extensive  foreign  conquests^  will  forcibly  remind  us,  in  almost  every 
page  of  her  history,  of  the  country  of  ^esilaus  and  Lysander ;  and 
in  Florence  we  cannot  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  recognize  the  Athens 
of  Italy,  with  the  same  genius  and  enthusiasm  for  arts  and  letters,  the 
same  popular  levity  and  restlessness,  the  same  ardent  attachment  to 
the  very  extreme  of  a  democratic  constitution;  but  with  an  infinite 
superiority  in  that  which  constitutes  the  pride  and  glory  of  our 
own  nation — constant  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  national  in- 
dependence over  all  Italy,  ambition  of  an  ascendancy  not  founde4 
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in  conquest^  but  in  character  and  reputation,  and  a  geaeroiis  aelt- 
devotemeot  whenever  called  upon  to  oppose  the  deogna  of  tynn^ 
nical  aggrandisement,  without  that  c<dd  calcuhtion  of  meaM  wfakb 
only  tends  to  paralyse  the  most  formidable  efforts,  and  reiAer  vac* 
less  the  most  efficient  resources. 

If,  indeed,  at  any  period  in  the  revolutions  of  human  affiura,  the 
study  of  histoid  is  valuable  beyond  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying 
an  idle,  though  agreeable,  curiosity,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
so  at  the  present  moment,  when  we  stand  so.  greatly  in  need  of  aH 
those  resources  that  are  to  be  derived  from  the  example  of  past 
ages  for  our  safe  conduct  through  circumstances  of  unparalleled 
danger  and  difficulty.  In  this  view,  the  history  of  Florence  pre* 
sents  more  objects  of  importance  than  that  of  almost  maj  other 
nation — we  mean,  not  the  history  of  Florence  under  the  Medici, 
still  less  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  but  the 
history  of  Florence  during  the  ages  of  her  re^l  greatness,  free, 
active,  and  independent,  the  protectress  of  Italian  liberty,  the 
maintainer  of  her  political  balance,  the  fostering  invdtress  of  art 
and  science,  the  patroness  of  original  genius.  Those  who  have 
formed  their  opinions  of  political  importance,  on  extent  of  con- 
quest and  possessions,  on  the  magnificence  of  monarchy,  or  the 
apparent  riches  of  an  empire,  vrill  hardly  conceive  how  a  compari« 
son  between  the  present  situation  of  our  ovim  country  and  that  of 
an  Italian  city,  the  mistress  of  a  dominion  twenty  or  thirty  leagues 
in  extent,  can  reflect  upon  the  former  any  motives  for  pride  or 
self-congratulation.  Yet  this  may  be  easily  imagined  by  others 
who  have,  more  philosophically,  considered  that  in  a  small  society 
every  individual  is  of  importance,  whereas  in  an  extensive  one,  we 
contemplate  the  operations  of  bodies  of  men,  not  of  particular 
persons,  and  lose  the  nice  discrimination  of  character,  and  impres- 
sions of  a  more  general  nature. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  owing  to  that  fake  estimate  of  the 
real  use  of  history  which  naturally  springs  from  ialse  notions 
of  political  greatness,  that  the  history  of  Italy,  during  the  middle 
ages,  has  been  so  much  neglected.  The  history  of  Italy  it  not 
like  that  of  France,  or  England,  or  Spam,  the  detail  of  the  oper« 
ations  of  a  nation  under  the  command  of  a  sovereign,  or  even 
leagued  together  in  the  union  of  a  republic.  G>ntemplated  in  this 
erroneous  view,  it  presents  a  most  heterogeneous  spectacle,  otteriy 
devoid  of  that  principle  of  unhy  which  can  alone  direct  or  support 
the  reader's  attention  through  the  revolutions  of  ages.  According 
to  the  image  employed  by  the  author  before  us,  at  first  sight  we 
behold  nothing  but  the  picture  of  a  large  ants'  nest,  wh^h  has 
been  recently  disturbed.  *  All  the  individuals  seem  animated  with 
a  perpetual  and  rapid  motion ;  they  are  agitated  by  passions  of 
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whieh  ^tft  know  nothing ;  tbey  preiis  and  jostle  each  other ;  they 
fight,  tbej  retreat ;  the  eye  cannot  follow  them,  nor  separate  one 
from  the  other/  But  if  we  take  a  more  microscopic  survey  of 
this  confused  mass,  and  read,  not  the  history  of  Italy,  but  that  of 
the  different  Italian  republics,  a  hr  more  instructive  scene  pre- 
sents itsdf.  We  cannot  discuss  this  subject  so  justly  as  ia  tlie 
worda  of  M.  Sismondi — 

'  Mais  l*bittoire  particuli^e,  l^btoire  detaillee  de  chaque  ville 
d*ltalie,  vient  attacher  des  nomii  d  chacun  de  ces  penonnages ;  elle 
DOOft  r6vtie  le  secret  de  chaque  charact^re,  le  motif  parttculier  qui 
le  fait  agir ;  elle  d^veloppe  des  patsions  g^n^reuses,  des  pent^es  pro- 
tbndesv  des  olgets  61ev68,  dans  chacun  de  ces  groupes  que  notre  pre- 
miere vue  avoit  jug68  si  petits.  Plus  nous  les  ^tudions  et  plus  nous^ 
nous  assuronsy  qu'en  politique,  il  n'y  a  point  de  grandeur  relative,  et 
que  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  dispute  de  la  liberie  et  de  la  80uvrainet6, 
soit  dans  un  village,  soit  dans  Tempire  du  monde,  les  inter^ts  sont 
toujours  les  mSmes,  savoir  les  plus  grands  et  les  plus  nobles  que  le  c(£ur 
hnmain  puisse  admettre ;  les  talens  sont  les  memes  aussi,  et  T^tude  de 
lliomme  est  aussi  complete.  Cette  agitation  universelle,  cette  vivaclte 
des  passions,  cettf  importance  de  chaque  individu,  ontfait  de  Tbistoire 
de  riialie  une  source  in^puisable  d'instructioD  pour  les  erudits/  Tom. 
tv.  p.  210. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  evinced  by  the  diversity  be- 
tween the  local  historians  of  Italy  and  those  of  other  countries. 
Among  ourselves,  the  study  of  what  we  call  county  history  is,  com- 
paratively,  of  very  late  date,  and,  when  carried  to  its  present  extent, 
affords  few  objects  of  interest  to  any  but  professed  antiquarians ; 
while  in  Italy,  every  city  teems  with  annalists,  and,  in  the  words  of 
our  ati^Mr,  *  each  of  them  is  more  interesting  and  valuable,  in  pro- 

Krtion  as  his  work  is  more  voluminous  and  abounding  in  detail.' 
whatever  degree  we  may  attribute  this  superabundance  of  his- 
torical writers  to  that  spirit  of  local  attachment  which  is  always 
found  most  active  in  petty  states,  and  under  independent  govern- 
ments, it  cannot  but  be  presumed  that  they  would  hardly  have 
received  sufficient  encoiungement  for  their  labours,  unless  those 
labours  had  been  found  capable  of  exciting  an  interest  beyond  their 
own  narrow  limits.  If  history  were  of  importance  only  as  it  af- 
fords gratification  to  natioual  pride,  or  as  it  reflects  the  images 
of  great  and  wonderful  events  by  which  the  condition  of  the  whole 
world  may  be  affected,  then  indeed  would  these  unnalists  of  sixty* 
eight  ant-hills  have  expended  their  time  and  labour  to  very  little 
purpose ;  and  they  would  have  fallen  into  oblivion  from  the 
moment  that  their  several  commuoities  became  lost  in  the  genera* 
lizing  influence  of  an  extensive  monarchy.  But,  if  there  be  any 
justice  in  our  reasoning,  these  neglected  historians  are  not  only 
capable  of  affording  sbme  degree  of  interest  to  the  world  at  large. 
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Imt  an  interett,  in  wuiy  res pecti,  man  powerful^  moie  pervMnUy 
applicable^  thn  thoae  who  ha«e  described  the  progreM  of  great  fH^ 
tioot  and  the  revokitiont  of  enpirei. 

But  if  we  are  wrong  in  coMidering  tbe  hiftory  of  the  baliaii  R^ 
publics  as  unhnportant  in  respect  to  the  aubject  of  it,  we  AM 
err  still  more  widelj  in  aupposing  their  annalists  to  be  deserving 
of  neglect.  Tbe  truth  is,  that  as  in  Italy  the  study  of  histoty  faaa 
been  more  generally  cultivated  and  more  widely  diffused  tfam  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe,  so  her  early  hbtorians  are  far  fliore 
accomplished  in  their  style,  and  instructive  in  their  leflectioM^ 
than  we,  who  despise  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  France  and 
England,  are  likely  to  imagine.  The  language  of  Rioofdano 
Malespini,  the  earliest  historian  of  Florence**  who  adopted  the  Ih^ 
gua  volgare,  is  still  considered  as  a  model  of  purity,  though  more 
than  five  hundred  years  old.  Froissart's  Chronicle  was  composed 
a  century  later;  but,  superior  as  that  writer  is  to  the  histoiiana  of 
our  own  country,  how  rude  do  his  style  and  manuer  appear  vrben 
compared  with  the  Florentine  annalist !  How  much  lower  does  he 
uqk  m  the  scale  of  historical  merit  when  oppo6e4  to  the  three  Vil- 
lanis,  f  tbe  youngest  of  whom  preceded  him  by  many  years !  fVx»a> 
sart  interests  us  by  the  faithful  picture  which  he  undesigaedly 
presents  to  our  view  o(  the  manners  and  customs  of  an  age  cer- 
tainly, on  many  accounts,  interesting.  But  in  the  old  Florestane 
historians,  besides  this  view  of  the  character  of  the  times,  (a  cIm** 
racter  as  distinct  from  that  which  we  have  dwelt  upon  with  ao 
much  pleasure  in  the  pages  of  Froissart,  as  both  are  from  tbe  fffa* 
sent  state  of  manners  among  the  principal  nations  of  Europe) 
we  discover  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  govenunent, 
and  an  insight  into  the  human  mind  little  to  be  eapecied  from  the 
writers  of  an  age  which  we  are  pleased  to  denominalt  barha- 
reus.  We  shall  notice  one  particular,  thongh  of  less  inaportance 
than  many  others,  because  we  are  not  aware  thai  it  has  ever 
attracted  obsen'ation  before.  A  taste  for  what  we  odl  tbe  pkta- 
resque  in  nature  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  oonoooiitaat 
of  a  very  superior  degree  of  cultivation.  We  rarely,  if  ever,  meet 
with  any  thing  resembliog  it  among  the  poets  and  hisCoriaiis  of  the 


*  Naples  has  tbe  hoDoar  of  prodoeing  the  firtt  bistoritn  who  eompoted  i«  tfe 
Ungoage  of  hit  country ;  Matteo  Spinelli  di  GioTenano,  vhote  vork  eooiea  dova 
to  the  battle  of  Tasliacozxo  in  the  year  136S.  That  of  Malespini  ttrmiBataa  m 
lesi,  bat  is. con  tinned  by  his  nephew  Giaeehetto  to  1){S6. 

t  Giovanni  Yillani  was  carried  off  by  the  dreadfol  pUsue  of  I54S.  His  hrothtr, 
Matteo,  continued  bis  work;  and  it  is  singular  enoogn  that  the  raeorreoee  of  a  si- 
milar calamity,  in  the  year  1S6S,  pat  a  period  to  his  labours  alao.  The  history  af 
Filippo  Villani,  tbe  son  of  Matteo,  earnes  down  the  affairs  of  Fkirenoe  a  few  year* 
later.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Chronicle  of  f  roisMrt  termiaatea  vita  ibi 
eojnmencemeni  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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middle  ages  with  whom  we  are  mo^t  familiar.  Our  annalists  are 
loud  in  the  praises  of  those  districts^  which  yielded  the  most  )>len« 
liliii  bsnrests.  Our  ecclesiastics  (in  those  days  the  most  refined 
class  of  society)  filed  on  similar  spots  for  their  habitation.  Our 
minstrels  celebiate  the  richness  and  verdure  of  the  spring,  the  joy- 
ous singiiq^  of  birds,  the  pleasant  orchards  and  gardens,  and  rine- 
yards,  but  never  introduce  woods  and  rocks,  and  mountains,  but 
for  the  sake  of  inspiring  terror.  Froissart,  who  was  a  poet  as  well 
as  an  historian,  upon  whose  mind  every  thing  that  he  saw  made  a 
vivid  impression,  and  whose  pictures  are  therefore  faithful  copies 
of  natural  objects,  often  seems  to  be  transported  with  the  beauty  of 
a  fine  summer's  day,  when  th«  sun  sparkles  upon  the  arms  of  his 
knights  gallant^  aecoutred  for  the  Usts  or  the  battle,  when  the 
earth  is  green  under  their  feet,  and  the  sky  blue  and  clear  over 
dieir  beadsw  But,  to  view  the  scenes  of  nature  with  the  eye  of 
a  painter  is  a  eift  exclusively  appropriated  to  mere  civilized  times 
aiKl  people.  *!niis  gift  the  Italians  of  the  thirteenth  century  had 
ahready  attained.  Dante,  in  several  parts  of  his  extraordinary 
poem,  employs  it  with  great  poetic^  advantage.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
discevcfed  only  io  works  of  imagination.  In  the  Cornica  del 
]dordii>  a  short  history  annexed  to  that  of  Ricordano  and  Giac- 
chetto  Malespini,  which  happens  to  be  lying  before  us,  we  find  a 
description  of  a  certain  spot  in  the  delightful  region  of  Tuscany, 
in  which,  if  we  substituted  the  terms  '  picturesque' and  'beantifid' 
in  the  room  of  those  which  are  evidently  their  correllatives, '  seU 
valico'  aiKl  *  dimestico/  we  might  suppose  ourselves  to  be  accom- 
panying Price  and  Gilpin  through  the  intricate  and  romantic 
passes  of  the  App^nes.  Fos  the  sake  of  confirming  our  own  ob- 
servatioBs  and  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  that 
purity  to  vi^ikh  the  Italian  language  had  ^  attained,  we  subjoin 
the  eMie  passage.  The  author  has  been  painting  m  very  br^^, 
perhaps  flattering,  colouis  the  manners,  customs,  and  persons  of 
the  immbitanta  of  bis  native  valley  of  Mugello.  He  thus  proceeds 
to  delineate  the  principal  features  of  the  country  itself. 

'  Appresso  vedrai  U  paese^  in  qnanto  al  tcrreno^  ttnto  vago,  a  pmce- 
vale  com  tutti  i  diletti>  che  saprai  domandare ;  e  prima,  'egli  ^  Htuatu 
nel  mex^od'un  beUissimo  piano  dimestico,  adomo  di  frutti  belli  e  di* 
leitefoUy  tntto  lavorato,  e  ornato  come  uo  giardino :  appresto  vedi  pel 
mezzo  un  corrent^  fiumicello  tutto  dilctte¥ole,  e  pid  altri  vivsi,  e  rivo- 
li,  i  quali  con  diletto  discendono  da  vaghi  monti»  da'  quali  il  detto 
]uano  i  accompagntto  d'intorno^  come  una  bella  ghirlanda.  Sono  si- 
tiiatidi  piaggetie,  e  colli  aiti  al  montare;  simile  vliade'grandi,  alti«  e 

'ThedUeofUic  « CnmiM  di  MoreUiMt  kter  indocd  thm  that  of  Uie  hiiCAriet 
we  luKTo  before  ipoken  o^  bat  Yeiy  little  snbtequeat  to  the  time  of  Froissart 
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nondimeno  dikttevoli,  e  teng;ono  parte  di  salvatico  e  parti  dimestico ; 
e  ccrti  n^  Malmtichi,  ni  dimestichi,  ma  tra  Vuno,t  I'altro,  con  molta  helletea. 
Intornovi  presso  all'  abiuzioni  vcdi  dimentichi  ben  tavorati,  adorni  di 
frutti,  e  di  beiUssime  vigne,  e  moUo  copio«i  di  poxzi  e  fonii  d'acqom 
viva.  *  Di  piii,  fra'  poggi,  vedi  il  salvatico  di  gran  bo6chi,  c  acWc  di 
molti  castagni,  i  quai  rendone  grande  aboodanza  di  castaffoe^e  di  mar- 
roDi  groMi  e  buoni,  e  per  esai  boschi  usa  gran  quantiti  di  aalvaggioa, 
come  porci  sahaticbi,  cavrioli,  orsi,  ed  altrc  6erc.  Fixi  d*apprcsao  all' 
abitazioni  vi  ^  gran  quantiti  di  boschetti,  di  be'  quercioli,  e  inolti  ve 
n'^  acconci  per  dilettp,  netti  di  sotto,  cio^  il  terreno  a  modo  di  prato 
d'andarvi  scalzo  sanza  temere  di  nietite  cbe  ofifendesse  at  pid.  Appresso 
vedrai  grandi  tcopettini,  eginestrati,  dove  usano  lepri  ip  qoantit&  grande, 
ikgiani,  c  altre  selvaggine.  Pid  di  prcsso  scguente  i  sopradetti,  vedi 
grandi  scoperti,  adorni  d'oloriftche  erbe,  serpillo,  sermollioo,  tignamica, 
e  ginepri,  con  vagbe  fontane,  le  quai  si  spandono  per  tuUo,  e  queilo  ^ 
tien  copioso  di  starne,  di  coturnici,  e  di  fagiani,  quaglie,  e  molte  lepn» 
^ilettevole,  e  va$:o  da  cacciare,  e  da  uccelUre,  dd  tommo  diletto*  e  pb- 
oere.' — Isioria  Pioreniina  di Mak^ini,  Fir,  17  IS, p.  219. 

To  finiah  the  picture,  as  many  gotbic  castles  enter  into  the  de* 
scription  as  Mrs.  Radcliffe  herself  could  desire;  but  as  these  are 
delineated  more  with  a  view  to  their  military  than  to  .their  pic- 
turesque importance^  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  carry  o«r  quoUrtkm 
iarther. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  attend  somewhat  more  particularly  to  the 
work  itself.  M.  Sismondi  is^  as  the  title-page  imports,  st^ientJy 
known  on  the  continent  as  a  member  of  several  learned  institutions, 
and,  unless  we  have  mistaken  the  individual,  as  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  finance  and  political  economy.  He  is  an  inhabimt 
{we  believe,  a  native)  of  Switzerland ;  but  he  probably  traces  fab 
origin  to  the  family  of  Sismondi,  which  long  enjoyed  a  distingiiish- 
ed  rank  among  the  principal  citizens  of  the  republic  of  Pisa.  His 
name  sufficiently  assures  us  that  he  b  of  Italian  descent ;  and  tUs 
circtmistauce  contributes,  jointly  witfa  an  ardent  love  of  free,  if 
not  of  republican,  princi(Hes  of  government,  to  qualify  him  eape* 
daily  for  the  historian  of  a  nation  of  which,  however  long  hb  an- 
cestors may  have  been  separated  from  it,  he  proves  himself  by  hb 
writings  to  be  no  neglectful  or  degenerate  offspring.  Indeed,  the 
quality  which  movt  forcibly  characterizes  his  hbtory,  is  the  zeal 
which  it  displays  in  the  cause  of  national  independence,  the  abhor- 
rence of  tyranny  and  of  the  lust  of  dominion.  Many  of  the  re- 
flections, with  which  it  b  interspersed,  although  naturally  arising 
from  the  subject,  convey  aa  impression  (perhaps  unintentionally) 
of  implied  and  covert  censure  on  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
the  Gallic  emperor.  In  others,  the  pride  of  Englishmen  will  pro- 
bably induce  them  to  imagine  a  designed  compliment  to  our  happy 
constitution  and  to  the  national  spirit  which  has  hitherto  kept  us 
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ifiTiolate  from  the  unhallowed  touch  of  the  usurper.  Perhaps 
Suooaparte  himself  may  have  formed  similar  conclusions  from  the 
perusal  of  what  is  already  published.  However,  if  it  be  true  (as 
we  have  been  assured)  that  the  work  is  prohibited  at  Paris^  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  thi»  is  on  account  of  any  suspected  al- 
lusion to  present  politics.  Tlie  general  spirit  with  which  it  is 
composed^  is  too  repugnant  to  the  passive  obedience  which  a  tyrant 
demaads;  and  the  continental  press  is  reduced  to  too  abject  a 
servitude  to  admit  of  our  being  surprized,  that  the  new  censors  of 
literature  should  have  fulminated  their  interdict  against  the  farther 
circulation  of  so  dangerous  a  poison. 

Of  the  volumes  before  us,  the  first,  which  is  merely  introduc- 
^ory,  gives  a  summary  account  of  the  revolutions  of  Italy  from  the 
fall  of  the  western  empire  to  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  the  celebrated  war  of  Como,  the  first  in  which  any  of 
the  Ix>mbard  republics  in  their  individual  rapacity,  were  engaged. 
The  seven  succeeding  volumes  furnish  us  with  the  history  of  the 
Lombard,  Tuscan,  Romanian,  and  maritime  republics,  from  that 
period  to  the  year  1432,  the  era  of  the  military  greatness  of  Sforza, 
and  the  influence  of  Cosmo  de  Medici.     According  to  the  au- 
thor's intention,  the  events  of  another  century  still  remain  to  be 
related  ;  and  the  history  will  conclude  with  the  capture  of  Florence 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor  in  1530,  the  epoch, 
as  he  Justly  considers  it,  of  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Italy. 
The  authorities  upon  which  M .  Sismondi  has  principally  relied 
as  his   guides  through  the  dark  and  uufrequented  regions  of  the 
history  which  he  has  illustrated,  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  con- 
tained in  Muratori's  collection  of  the  Scriptores  Italici  Medii  Mvi, 
a  magnificent  monument,  which  reflects  no  slight  degree  of  ho- 
nour on  the  nation  by  whom  it  was  raised.     Fully  aware  of  the 
true  value  of  contemporaneous  documents,  our  author  has  col- 
lected his  materials  at  the  source,  and  his  work  therefore  claims 
that  high  portion  of  interest  which  results  from  the  appearance  of 
this  stamp  of  truth  and  authenticity.     There  is  only  one  particular 
in  which  we  can  accuse  him  of  being  too  sparing  of  his  labour, — 
in  speaking  of  other  nations  he  seldom  takes  the  trouble  of  making 
any  reference  out  of  the  usual  course  of  his  consultations.     We 
have  accordingly  noticed  several  errors^  (of  minor  importance  cer- 
tainly in  a  history  of   Italy,  but  yet  errors,  and  therefore  to  be 
avoided,)  into  which  he  could  hardly  have  fallen  with   Froissart 
or  Matthew  Paris  by  his  side,  and  which  he  has  solely  contracted 
by  too  indolent  an  adherence  to  the  authority  of  writers  who,  how- 
ever well  acquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  their  native  cities  and  pro- 
vioces,  can  hardly  be  expected,  in  those  illiterate  ages,  to  have  pos- 
sessed much  accurate  knowledge  of  those  i)f  other  countries. 
VOL.  VII    NO.  xiv.  47 
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The  iofluence  of  goYerament  in  forming  the  cbartcter  and  hibiU 
of  a  nation  can  scarcely  be  estiotated  too  highly ;  and  yet,  the 
author  appears  to  have  carried  his  fondness  for  the  theory  too  far 
when  be  lays  down,  as  a  preliminary  masim,  that  every  tbiag  which 
we  call  national  character  depends  upon  political  constitolion, 
and  tliat  this  is  the  most  important  conclusion  which  can  be  deri- 
ved  from  the  study  of  history. 

'  Que  les  vertus  ou  les  vices  des  nations,  leor  Anergic  ou  leur  mol- 
le8]»e,  leurt  talens,  leurs  lumi^res  ou  leur  ignorance,  ne  sont  presque 
jamais  les  effets  du  climat,  les  attributs  d'une  race  particuU^,  mais 
i'ouvrage  des  loix ;  que  tout  fut  donnd  a  ious  par  la  nature,  mais  que 
le  gouvemement  enl^  ou  garantit  aux  hommes  qui  lui  sont  soumii 
I'hiritage  de  Tesp^  humaine/^-Zilrod.  p.  i. 

He  adds,  that  the  history  of  no  nation  presents  so  strong  a  con- 
firmatiou  of  this  truth  as  that  of  Italy,  and  bids  us  compare  '  the 
simple  virtues  of  the  primitive  Etruscans,  the  masculine  courage  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Cincinnatus,  the  rapacity  and  ostentation  of 
Yerres,  the  abject  baseness  of  the  subjects  of  'Rberiusi,  the  igno- 
rance and  insignificance  of  the  Romans  under  Honorius;*  and, 
again, '  the  barbarism  of  Lombard  Italy,  the  virtue  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  lustre  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  mo- 
dern Italians/ 

'  Le  m£me  sol  a  nouri  ccs  elres  de  nature  si  difftrente,  ct  le  m6me 
sang  circule  dans  leur  veines.  Le  melange  de  quelques  peuplades  bar- 
bares,  perdues  an  milieu  desflots  d'indig^Re8,n'a point  sufB  pour  chan^r 
la  constitution  physique  des  hommes  qu'cnfantoit  la  m^me  region.  La 
nature  est  restee  la  m€me  pour  les  Italiens  de  tous  les  ftges ;  le  goo- 
vemement  seul  a  change ;  ses  revolutions  ont  toujours  pr6c6d€  ou  ac- 
compagn6  ralt^ration  du  caract^  national.' 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  the  constitution  of  modem 
governments  to  those  of  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquity ;  and,  in 
so  doing,  have  certainly  overlooked  tlie  history  of  other^  to  which 
we  owe,  if  not  the  origin  of  all  our  advancement  in  this  difficolt 
and  important  science,  at  least  the  faithful  transmission,  thmi^ 
^;e8  of  barbarous  confusion,  of  politicQl  principles  which,  hot  for 
the  energies  of  the  Italian  republics,  would  have  been  lost  m  the 
chaos  of  vice  and  ^noranee.  M.  Stsmondi  appears  to  think  that 
a  principal  cause  of  this  unmerited  neglect  is  that  want  of  unity  of 
action,  which  renders  it  equally  difficult  to  follow  the  course  of  events 
in  reading,  and  to  compose  any  thing  like  a  connected  work.  '  Every 
different  stale  (he  says)  has  its  separate  history  and  its  separate 
documents,  and  demands  a  separate  study.'  In  order  to  make  his 
work  the  more  complete,  and  lo  give  something  like  consistency 
to  the  confused  mass  of  materials  from  which  1^  had  to  draw  his 
authorities, — 
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'J'ai  84journ6/  aiMt  our  author,  *ciiKj  ans  en  Toscane,  patrie  de 
net  anc^trea ;  trou  fois,  depuis»  j'ai  parcouru  Tlulie  pretqu'  enti^, 
et  j'ai  recooim  tout  les  lieux  qui  furrnt  k  th^&trc  de  quelque  grand 
^v^oaneDt.  J'ai  travaill^  dana  pmque  toutes  les  ^ndes  biblioth^ 
-.ques ;  j'ai  visits  lea  archives  de  pluiieurs  villes  et  de  plusieurt  couvens. 
L'biatoire  de  Tltalie  ett  intim^ment  li6e  aveccellede  rAllemagne ;  j'ai 
fait  aussi  le  (our  de  ceite  demi^re  contr6e,  pour  y  rechercher  les  mo- 
mimens  historiques  :  enfin»  je  me  suis  procur6,  a  tout  prix,  les  litres 
qui  r6pandent  quelque  lumidre  sur  les  •  temps  et  les  peuples  que  j'ai 
enterpris  de  faire  connoitre.  H  doit  m'6tre  permis  de  parler  de  tout 
1e  travail  que  j'ait  fait,  bi  je  puis  aussi  engager  le  lecteur  A  m'accorder 
sa  conBance.* 

We  can  sincerely  add;  after  an  attentive  peruaal  of  the  whole 
work,  that  these  honourable  labours  (of  which  the  author  may  well 
be  indulged  in  making  his  boast)  have  been  attended  with  all  the 
advantage  that  could  bie  expected  to  be  derived  from  them.  The 
difficulties  of  the  subject  are,  to  our  apprefaensioUi  altogether  sur* 
mounted  ;  and.  the  history  of  Italy  will,  if  we  have  any  skill  in  pro- 
phecy, henceforth  become  an  object  of  much  more  general  atten- 
tion than  heretofore.  An  abridgment  of  that  history,  or  such  a 
general  view  as  our  limits  would  enable  us  to  furnish  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  work,  the  merits  of  which,  in  great  measure,  consist  in 
its  minute,  though  luminous,  detaib,  would  afford  little  either  of 
instruction  or  amusement  to  our  readers ;  but  we  shall  devote  the 
remainder  of  our  pages  to  a  short  exposition  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  principle  of  historical,,  as  well  as  poetical  interest 
has  been  preserved,  without  any  injury  to  the  fidelity  of  narration. 
This  object  has  been  chiefly  effected  by  keeping  in  constant  view 
the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  destruction  of  liberty  and  national 
independence  througliout  Italy,  from  the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  so  that  it  is  less  a  history  of  Italy  than  of  Italian  liberty, 
that  is  presented  to  our  contemplation. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  by  Theodoric  is  the  first  great  epoch  of 
a  total  chapge  in  tlie  manners  and  character  of  the  nation.  Unlike 
the  barbarous  hordes  which  preceded  them,  who  contented  them- 
selves with  overruning  the  country  and  carrying  off  its  spoils,  who 
(even  under  Odoacer^  the  subverter  of  the  throne  of  the  Csesars) 
effected  no  change  except  in  the  substitutiou  of  llie  real  for  a  no- 
minal oiaster,  the  Goths  gradually  incorporated  themselves  with  the 
people  whom  they  had  subdued,  introduced  their  own  laws  and 
form  of  government,  and  founded  the  Italian  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Bomao  name.  The  temporary  restoration  (as  it  is  called)  of  the 
authority  of  the  empire  by  the  victories  of  Belisarius,  produced  no 
considerable  effects,  until  the  irruption  of  the  Lombards,  and  the 
establishment  of  their  sovereignty  over  all  the  Transpadane,  and  the 
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erette8t  part  of  the  central  and  «outbem^  divisions  of  the  coonlry. 
In  the  nature  of  this  new  dominion  an  essential  difference  b  obser* 
vable ;  for  while  in  the  north  the  conquerors  colonized  the  aubdaed 

Kovinces,  and  drove  numbers  of  their  former  inhabitants  oat  of  the 
id^  the  compound  race  of  Goths  and  Romans  retained  the  middle 
regions  of  Italy^  even  those  which  acknowledged  the  Lombard 
monarchy^  and  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Naples  was  of  Greek  origin.  The  maritime  quarters  of 
that  country^  indeed,  continued  under  a  nominal  subjection  to  tbe 
throne  of  Constantinople ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  domestic  power 
and  resources  of  that  government  declined,  its  authority  over  its 
distant  members  dwindled  to  nothing.  The  commercial  cities  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  became  essentially  independent  of  the  power 
whose  rights  they  still  acknowledged  ;  and  in  the  once  iilustriotis, 
and  now  undeservedly  forgotten,  republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta  and 
Amalphi,  is  discerned  the  first  dawn  of  Italian  liberty. 

^  La  r6puhlique  Romaiiie  avoit  form6  les  gouvernemens  rounicipauz 
et  ceux  des  colonies  sur  son  propre  module ;  dans  quelques  ci(6s  seule- 
ment,  elle  avoit  conserve  des  institutions  plus  anciennes  encore^  malt 
toiijours  6jfalement  r6publicaines;  les  empereurs  n'avoient  point  pris 
ombrage  de  cet  esprit  et  de  ces  formes  impuissantes  qui  subsistoient 
obscurement  dans  les  petites  villas.  Deux  sidcles  aprds  I'&sservissement 
absolu  de  ia  Gr^ce,  on  trouvoit  encore^  dans  I'Isle  d'£ub6e,  des  assem- 
blies du  people  qui  jugeoient  et  portoient  des  lois»  des  demagogues, 
des  agitateurs,  et  touies  lei  marques  de  la  plus  absolue  democratic. 
Les  constitutions  municipales  auxquelles  Rome  avoit  servi  de  mod^Ci 
se  conservirent  plus  long-tems  eocore,  parce  qu'elles  s'accordoient 
mieux  avec  les  lois  generates.  EUes  dureot  m^me  survivre  d  I'empire 
d'occident^  d'autant  plus  que  Tempereur  M^jorien,  dans  la  demi^ 
p6riode  de  Texistence  de  c^et  empire^  avoit  r6tabli  et  rat&rmi  Tadmin- 
istration  r^publicaine  des  villes  et  des  municipalites.*— -Tom.  L  p.  224'. 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  republics  of  the  middle 
ages.  Too  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  and  too  distinct  in  thdr 
national  character,  to  have  any  sensible  influence  over  the  afiairs  of 
the  rest  of  Italy,  they  nevertheless  maintained  their  independence 
against  all  the  assaults  of  their  powerful  neighbours,  the  Lombard 
princes  of  Benevento,  and  the  Saracens,  who  in  tbe  zenith  of 
their  power  frequently  attempted  in  vain  to  acquire  a  settlement  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Ital^ ;  they  made  considerable  attainments  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  society  and  in  commercial  opulence ;  and  it 
was  not  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  that  they 
yielded,  after  a  lonjg^  and  honourable  struggle,  to  the  warlike  supe- 
riority of  their  Norman  invaders. 

The  capture  of  Naples  in  1 138  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  extin- 
guished the  last  spark  of  freedom  iu  these  delightful  regions  of 
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Icalj  ;•  but  the  flame  waa  already  kiikdled  id  the  more  ioteresting 
provinces  of  the  north,  whichj  during  that  and  the  following  ceu- 
Uiry,  exhibited,  at  intervals,  the  most  animating  spectacles,  till  the 
Qflibitietts  tyranny  of  the  Visconti  family  overshadowed  the  whole 
of  Lombardy. 

To  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  policy  of  the  Emperor  Otbo, 
and  his  descendants  of  the  Saxon  line,  we  are  to  refer  the  origin  of 
the  independence  of  the  imperial  cities.  Charlemagne,  wiifi  the 
spirit  which  has  characterized  the  French  conquerors  of  all  ages, 
aimed  at  securing  the  fruits  of  his  victories  by  extingubhing  the 
jjghts  and  liberties  of  the  conquered  nation  ;  but  his  descendants 
experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  the  degradation  of  their  subjects. 
Otho'a  ambition  was  of  a  contrary  tendency.  He  exalted  the  cha- 
xacter  of  the  people  by  giving  them  municipal  privileges,  and  in* 
vesting  them  with  power  to  resist  the  oppression  of  feudal  tyrants, 
equally  hostile  and  dangerous  to  the  sovereign  and  to  themselves. 
Me  was  repaid  by  their  gratitude,  which,  as  long  as  his  family  re* 
tained  the  imperial  dignity,  maintained  them  in  a  just  political 
union  with  their  chief,  and  was  replaced  by  the  spiirit  of  absolute 
independence  only  when  the  sceptre  having  passed  into  the  hand  of 
another  race  the  sole  boAd  was  broken  by  which  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  was  yet  held  together. 

The  long  contests  between  the  papal  and  imperial  powers  which 
followed  the  accession  of  the  Francooian  emperors,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  confirmation  of  the  rising  republics  of  Lombardy, 
and  also  gave  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  republic  ambition. 

'  Pendant  1e  regne  orageux  de  Henri  IV..  les  villes  Lombardes 
avoicnt  affermi  en  silence  leur  gouvemement  municipal.  D^s  le  com- 
mencement du  rfegne  de  Henri  V.,  on  put  reconnoitre  qu*elle8  n*6loient 
pas  anim^es  par  le  «eul  amour  de  la  liberty ;  et  que^  non  moins  que  les 
princes,  elles  ^toient  dipos^es  d.  se  livrer  d  Tambition  et  d  la  passion  dcs 
conqa^tes.  Chaque  vilie6toiclibre;  mais  la  population  de  toutes  les 
vHlei  n'6toit  pas  6gale ;  quelques-unes  devoienl  d  la  fertilite  et  a  i'6ten- 
due  de  leur  territoire,  aux  avantages  de  leur  situation,  ou  aux  anciennes 
prerogatives  de  leurs  gouverneurs  civils  at  eccl^^iasliques,  une  grande 
Kuperiorite  en  ricbesse  et  en  puissance.  Milan  et  Pavie  s'elevoient  par- 
dessus  toutes  les  villes  Lombardes,  tt  les  citoyens  de  ces  deux  cites 
s'abandonnoient  d  une  haine  d'autant  plus  violente  les  uns  pour  les  au- 
Ires  quMs  6loient  plus  procbes  voisins.  Une  plaine  de  vingl  millei 
d'6tendue,  qu'aucune  grand  riviere  ne  traverse,  formoil  la  seule  sepa- 
ration entre  les  deux  peuples  ennemis.  Des  contestations  sur  le 
cours  dcs  eaux  destines  a  Tarrossement,  et  surleslimitesdes  dioceses, 
qui  u*en  avoient  re^u  aucunnes  de  la  nature,  auroient  pu  souvent  ^re 
de  juates  motifs  de  guerre  entre  les  deux  r6publiques,  lors  m£me  que  ^ 
la  rif  alite  de  gloire  n'auroit  pas  suffi  pour  les  armer  Tune  contre  Tautre.' 
Tom,  II.  p.  2. 
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Such  wa§,  for  the  most  part^  the  character  of  the  petty 
ivbicb  these  infant  republics  were  engaged  dli  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  division  which  followed  the  death  i>f 
Henry  the  Fifth,  (a  division  which  finit  generated  the  party  nawfrt 
of  Guelph  and  Gibelin,)  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  LK>mbard  people ;  and  the  election  of  Frederick  Bariiaxoasay 
the  founder  of  the  Swabian  dynasty,  in  1152,  exposed  them  to 
their  first  trial  in  defence  of  the  independence  which  they  had  at* 
tained. 

The  rival  republics  of  Milan  and  Pavia  wanted  nothing*  bat  the 
baneful  distinction  of  party  names  to  work  up  their  mutual  aai* 
roosity  to  a  pitch  of  the  greatest  political  inveteracy.  At  this  pe« 
riod  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  two  cities  espoused  the  interests  of 
the  Gibelin  party,  while  Pavia,  strengthening  herself  by  the  to- 
luntary  accession  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  to  whom  the  rising 
greatness  of  Milan  was  an  object  of  jealousy,  declared  for  the 
Guelphs.  Frederick,  who  inherited,  from  his  ancestors,  the  united 
claims  of  both  factions,  and  who  wanted  only  a  pretext  for  eo* 
gaging  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  displayed  his  impartiality  by  takiog 
under  his  protection  the  weakest,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  iq|arcd 
party*  His  views  of  ambition  and  interest  were,  howefer,  sooo 
made  manifest  through  the  mask  of  justice.  M3ao  had  hftr  cob- 
federate  cities  as  well  as  Pavia ;  and  the  resistance  of  Tortona^ 
(a  resbtance  which  reminds  us  of  the  glorious  exertions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Saragossa  and  Girona  in  these  times,)  gave  to  the  world  the 
.  first  evidence  of  the  power  of  a  free  people  when  acting  with  eon* 
biiiatiou  and  constancy  in  opposition  to  all  the  military  advantages 
of  a  feudal  sovereignty.  At  length,  after  three  successive  cam- 
paigns, Milan  was  taken  and  razed  to  her  foundations;  but  the  spi- 
rit of  liberty  rose  the  more  powerful  after  every  check ;  and,  in 
1 167;  the  celebrated  League  of  Lombardy,  aroaed  expressly  in  de- 
fence of  the  national  independence,  received  its  formatkm.  The 
first  action  of  this  confederacy  is  deserving  of  the  cause  whkh 
united  them.  All  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  former  coodact  of 
the  Milanese  had  yielded  to  admiration  of  thdr  constancy  and 
commiseration  of  their  misfortunes.  Milan  was  rebuilt,  and  its 
inhabitants  restored  to  their  houses ;  nor  would  her  generous  allies 
desist  from  their  work  till  they  had  replaced  her  in  a  condition  as 
formidable  as  before  her  destruction.  After  fifteen  years  more  of 
continual  and  successful  hostilities,  these  republicans  assured  to 
themselves,  by  the  peace  of  Coosuiice,  (June  25,  1 185,)  all  the 
regalities  of  their  respective  cities,  with  the  rights  wliich  by  custom 
or  prescription  they  had  acquired  over  the  districts  adjacent — the 
privileges  of  levying  armies,  of  fortifying  towns,  and  of  exerciMag 
within  their  boundaries  all  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
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The  iiukpendeoce  of  foreign  power  was  no  sooner  secured,  than 
the  liberties  of  the  several  members  of  the  league  were  exposed  to 
new  dangers  from  internal  revolutions.  The  remainder  of  the  cen- 
tury pres^its  a  picture  of  political  divisions,  of  more  or  less  inter- 
est, io  almost  every  city  of  Lombardy  ;  in  tome  the  struggle  be< 
tween  the  power  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  people ;  in  others  a 
more  ignoble  strife  between  different  powerful  fsmilies  for  the  as- 
cendency over  their  respective  communities.  The  names  of  Gueipb 
and  Gibelio  were  now  universally  assumed  by  the  factions  of  every 
city,  however  remote  in  their  origin  from  any  connection  with  the 
feuds  of  tlie  empire.  The  first  of  these  appellations  became,  in  ge- 
neral, the  badge  of  popular  spirit,  while  the  nobility,  for  the  most 
part,  assumed  the  latter  distinction. 

The  free  states  of  Lombardy  were  st'dl  numerous  and  powerful 
enough,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  oeutnry,  to  form  a  league, 
in  imitation  of  their  ancestors,  against  the  second  Frederick.     But 
M.  Sismoodi  justly  remarks  the  wide  difference  observable  be- 
tween tlie  origin  and  conduct  of  this  new  confederacy  and  of  that 
which   presented    the  magnificent   spectacle  already    witnessed. 
They  were  now  united  by  republican  arrogance,  and  an  unworthy 
superstitkio,  in  support  of  the  profligate  encroachments  of  Rome, 
for  the  overthrow  of  a  legitimate  power,  from  which  they  had  at 
least  no  immediate  dangers  to  apprehend,  and  which  was  sustained 
bv  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  sovereign  that  had  hitherto 
filled  the  throne  of  Charlemagne.    This  combination  was  unhap- 
pily too  successful ;  and  its  efforts  terminated  in  the  downfal,  it  is  * 
true,  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  but  a  little  more  remotely  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  Lombard  independence.    The  immediate  causes  of  the 
hist  mentioaed  event  may  be  found  in  tlie  increasing  and  sanguinary    . 
animosity  of  the  internal  factions  of  every  city,  in  the  decay  of 
public  virtue,  the  prevalence  of  commercial  habits,  and,  above  all, 
in  (he  baneful  practice,  introduced  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  of  committing  the  defence  of  cities,  not  to  the  valour  of 
its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  military  skill  of  mercenaries  trained  to 
the  art  of  war.     Milan  fell,  about  the  year  1260,  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Martin  della  Torre,  one  of  her  most  powerful  and  enter- 
prizing  citizens.    The  spirit  of  ancient  liberty  still  burst  forth  at 
intervals,  during  the  contentions  between  the  rival  families  of  La 
Torre  and  Visccmti,  till  the  end  of  the  century ;  but  the  fortunes  of 
the  hitter  at  length  prevailed  ;  and,  from  that  period,  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan  becomes  no  longer  an  object  of  interest  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  republics  of  Italy,  any  farther  tlian  as  it  was  converted, 
from  being  the  bulwark  of  the  national  liberties,  into  the  most  for- 
midable enemy  of  that  independence  which  it  was  now  the  lot  of  a 
far  more  illustrious  people  to  assert  and  defend. 
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Florence,  though  already  a  rich  and  populous  citj,  had  concemed 
herself  but  little  in  the  general  interests  of  Italj  before  the  revolu- 
tion which,  itt  1250,  established  the  popular  government  and  the  as* 
tendency  of  the  Guelph  faction  within  her  walk.  She  now  orga- 
nized her  military  force,  and  in  the  design  of  preserving  the  libeity 
which  she  had  asserted,  united  most  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  partly  by 
conquest,  partly  by  persuasion,  in  a  general  league  against  the  Gi- 
t)e]ins.  This  early  period  of  her  military  annais  is  distinguished 
by  a  disinterested  spirit  of  generosity,  which  she  continued  still  to 
display  at  a  much  later  period.  She  aimed  at  nothing  less  tltin 
the  selfeh  objects  of  territorial  aggrandizements,  and  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  people  of  Arezzo,  wihMe  city  had  been  betrayed  by 
its  governor  into  her  hands,  displayed  the  real  magnanimity  of  b^. 
character,  in  not  only  refusing  to  profit  by  the  treason,  but  even 
aiding  the  inhabitants  to  recover  their  independmice  and  expel  the 
traitor.  M.  Sismondi  contrasts  this  noble  conduct  with  that  of 
the  Spartan  aristocracy  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  fortress  of 
Cadmeawas  won  by  one  of  their  eeoerals,  much  in  the  same  mao- 
ner  as  that  of  Arezzo,  by  treasonable  correspondence.  The  £pborl 
condemned  their  general^  but — retained  their  conquest* 

The  famous  battle  of  the  Arbia,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1260,  and,  for  a  time,  replaced  the  Gibelin  exiles  in 
the  government  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed,  was  not  less 
important  in  its  consequences  to  the  republic,  than  it  is  interesting, 
even  to  our  own  age,  from  the  associations  which  will  for  ever  ac- 
'  company  it. 

'  Ce  sunt  ici  preci^^ment  les  temos  beroiques  derbistoiredelltalie, 
et  ceux  qui  resteront  d  jamais  unisi  scs  souvenirs  poetiques.  Le  Dan- 
te^soB  premier  po6te  et  son  plus  noble  g6nie,  naquit  cinq  ansapi^ia 
d6route  de  I'Arbia;  \\  place  sa  descente  aux  enfers,  quaranteansapr^ 
r^poque  doDt  nous  6crivons  Thistoire. ;  la  ^ea6ration  de  8e»  p^res  est 
celle  qu'il  rencontre  dans  Tautre  monde,  et  d  laquelle  il  distribuc  la 
louange  ou  le  bl£Lme.  Nous  avons  dit  que  Bocca  des  Abbati,  le  traitre 
qui  renversa  I'enseigue  florentine,  fut  un  de  ceux  qu'il  vit  plonges  au- 
pr^s  du  compte  Ugolino,  dans  les  glaces  elernelles  du  dernier  cercle  de 
i'^nfer.  C  est  aussi  dans  les  enfers  quM  rencontre  Pari nata:  I'attache- 
ment  ila  maison  de  Souabe;  Tinimitie  des  papes,  et  le  mepris  pour 
leurs  excommunications,  I'avoient  entrain^  dans  rh^r6^ie.  Dans  uoe 
plaine,  qui  de  toutes  parts  vomissoit  dfis  flammes,  des  66pulcres  s'ele- 
voieni  de  place  en  place,  tels  que  d'horribles  cbaudi^res  qu'un  feu  ar- 
dent rougissoit  4  perp6tuit6 :  its  etoient  ou  verts;  mais  la  pierre  qui  de- 
voit  les  lermer«  6toit  suspendue  au  dessus  d'eux.  Des  aoupira  et  des 
cris  lamentables  sortoient  de  ces  arches  infernales.*  Tom.  iii.  p.  248. 

We  forbear  to  quote  the  animated  paraphrase  which  our  author 
gives  of  this  celebrated  passage,  and  only  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original,  (Infef^io,  c.  x.   v.  xxii.     *  O  Tosco,  che  per  la  cilii 
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del  ftibco/  8cc.)  as  strikingly  illustrative  •f  the  state  of  Florence^ 
of  the  character  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  and  of  the  factions 
vhicb  disturbed  it.  Even  in  this  cold  and  phlegmatic  climate  we 
have  frequent  reason  to  deplore  the  mournfiil  effects  of  party  spirit; 
yet  we  have  no  idea  of  political  attachments  and  hatred^  such  as  en* 
flamed  the  ardent  souk  of  the  Italian  republicans. 

The  shade  of  Farinata  (who^  when  living,  was  distinguished  for 
bis  moderation  in  the  cause  with  which  he  was  engaged,  and  for  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  sometimes  placed  him  in  opposition  to 
the  violent  and  baneful  designs  of  his  own  party)  is  supposed,  by. 
the  poet,  to  taunt  him  with  the  defeat  of  the  Guelphs.  '  If  they 
were  beaten/  returns  Dante,  *  they  knew  how  to  recover  what  they 
lost ;  an  art  which  your  friends  have  not  yet  acquired.'  '  This  re- 
flection,' replies  the  unhappy  ghost,  *  torments  me  even  more  than 
the  pains  of  hell  which  I  endure.' 

'  Ci6  mi  tormenta  piil,  che  questo  letto.* 

'  However,'  he  adds,  with  a  malignant  satisfaction,  *  before  the 
mistress  of  these  regions  (the  moon)  shall  have  fifty  times  rekiudled 
her  face,  you  also  will  have  learned  how  difficult  is  that  art.' 

In  this  the  poet  alludes  to  the  factions  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi, 
which  broke  out  in  Tuscany  within  a  few  years  after  the  second  ex« 
pulsion  of  the  Gibelins  from  Florence,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  divided  the  Guelphs  in  every  city  where  they  pos- 
sessed the  ascendancy.  Two  parties  could  not  long  subsist  to- 
gether under  the  same  government  with  such  a  spirit  as  animated 
the  factions  of  Italy.  The  Bianchi  (to  whom  Dante  was  attached) 
were  expelled  by  their  rivals  from  Florence,  and  many  among  them 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  their  hitherto  implacable  ene«- 
mies  the  Gibelins.  Dante  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged 
'  in  any  political  affairs  subsequendy  to  his  expulsion.  He  acted  a 
more  patriotic  part  by  submitting  to  his  fate,  and  composed,  in  his 
exile,  that  extraordinary  and  magnificent  poem  which  has  exalted 
>  his  reputation  very  high  above  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
even  (in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges)  to  a  superiority 
over  all  the  Italian  poets  who  have  succeeded  him. 

The  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Seventh  into  Italy,  in 
the  years  1311  and  1 3 1 2>  which  re*united  the  scattered  forces  of  the 
Gibelins,  and  threatened  the  rival  faction  with  the  most  imminent 
dangers,  first  extended  the  views  of  Florence  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  oJF  Tuscany,  and  taught  her  to  feel  her  own  importance  as  the 
protectress  of  that  cause,  now  the  cause  of  national  independence, 
throughout  Italy.  She  even  endeavoured  to  engage  the  courts  of 
France  and  of  Avignon  in  a  league  to  oppose  the  aggrandisement 
of  a  power  which  might,  in  time,  become  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
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of  otber  nations  as  well  as  Italy ;  aod  she  appears,  as  our  aodHir  re- 
marks, to  have  been  *  the  first  to  conceive  the  existence  of  tiea  bj 
which  all  the  members  of  the  European  eommOttwealth  oiq^C  t» 
be  united,  and  of  that  balance  of  powers  which  onght  to  eesore 
theindep^idence  of  alU' 

One  of  the  most  strikiiu  iiMSculiarities  in  the  historical  character 
of  tUs  eztraor^nar;  peopM  is  diat,  at  the  very  dme  of  the  for- 
mation of  their  political  grandeur,  their  military  spirit  had  tat- 
tirely  forsaken  them«  Sages  and  heroes  in  coiiwd,  they  benoe- 
forward  committed  the  executioB  of  their  noUe  designs,  the  actmd 
^fefenee  of  those  liberties  which  appeared  to  be  dearer  to  tfa^n 
than  existence,  to  mercenary  bands.  The  profession  of  arms  was 
considered  as  degrading  to  the  condition  of  m  free  eidzen ;  and 
Florence,  during  die  fourteenth  century,  presents  to  die  woild  the 
singular  spectacle  of  the  highest  possible  d^ree  of  political  firai^ 
ness  and  constancy,  combined  with  the  total  absence  of  all  military 
virtue,  of  all  physical  courage.  When  it  is  farther  considered  that 
this  spectacle  was  exhibited  in  an  age,  duripg  which,  in  every  other 
countiy  of  Europe,  the  reputation  for  personal  stra^^  and  valour 
was  at  its  highest  pitch ;  in  that  ^e  which  was  rendered  illustrioiift 
by  the  victories  of  Crecy  and  l^tiers,  by  the  various  deeds  of 
arms  which  Froissart  has  delighted  to  cdebrate,  and  by  the  diival- 
fous  character  of  the  two  first  princes  of  dra  boose  of  Luxeai- 
bourg,  who  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre,  it  must  be  coMidered  a» 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phamomena  'va  the  hutory  of  ifae 
human  race. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  celebrated  Gastruccio  Gas* 
traccani  commenced  his  career  of  miUtaiy  greatness.  His  am- 
bidous  prospects  certainly  extended  to,  and  perbl^  vrere  not 
bounded  by,  the  sover^^ty  of  Italy ;  and  for  a  considerable  time 
the  Florentioes  were  left  almost  alone  to  contend  with  him  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  pjower.  Tliey  contended  successfolly ;  and  the 
period  of  Castruccio's  death,  is,  perhaps,  that  of  their  greatest  po- 
litical splendour.  Their  national  character  at  this  epoch  forms  a 
subject  of  pleasing  contemplation. 

^Une  nouvelle  6poque  de  grandeur  et  de  i^loire  commen^a,  pour  la 
r^publique  florentine>  i  la  mort  de  Oastmccio;  du  moment  oil  Flo> 
rence  fut  d^livree  de  ce  rcdoutable  eonemi,  elle  domina  6ur  tout  Ic 
teste  de  I'ltalie,  psr  la  vigueur  de  ses  cooseili  et  hi  profondeur  de  sa  po- 
litique. Totijoun  pr€te  k  prot^ger  les  foiUet  et  les  opprim6s,  toujours- 
pr^te  ^  opposecaux  usurpateurs  uner6lititance  indomptable,  la  seigneu- 
rie  de  Florence  se  €on8id6ra  comni^|ffardienne  de  la  balance  politique 
de  l'Ilalie>  et  sp^cialement  cbarg6e  de  conserver  aux  souveraines  leus 
ind^pendance}  aox  peuples  des  gouvememens  de  leur  choix. 
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^  11  faut  chercher  dans  le  caract^  mdmed'une  Ratioo,  lei  motifs  de 
la  cooduite  habttuelle  de  mq  gouirernemeot^  turtout  s*i\  est -d^mocra* 
t  ique.  Let  qoalites  d istincthrea  des  Florentins  les  rendoient  propres  au 
rdle  brillant  dont  ila  ae  cbargdrcnt,  et  I'Ath&ies  de  Tltalie  rapelle  eel  le 
de  la  Gr^,  auUnt  par  le  ginie  de  son  peuple^  que  par  les  cfaefs- 
d'cBUvre  qu'on  lui  vit  produire. 

'  Le  FlorentiD  ^toit  reconnu  pour  arOwr  Tesprit  le  plna  d€\\i  parrai 
tout  les  peuples  de  ritalie ;  dans  la  society  U  ^oit  railleur  et  saisissoit 
avec  vivacity  le  ridicHle;  dans  les  aflfaires,  sa  perspicaeit^  lui  faisoit 
d^couTrir  avant  les  autres  laroie  la  plus  courte  pour  arriver  &|son  but, 
et  appr6cier  mbuz  les  araotageset  ics  inconr^niens  de  cheque  parti ; 
dana  la  politique,  il  deviaoit  les  presets  de  set  ennemis,  il  pr^royoit  de 
bonne  beure  la  suite  de  leurs  actions  et  la  tnarche  des  6v6neineiis. 
Cependant,  son  c  aract^e  ^tcat  plus  ferme,  et  sa  condaite  plus  iiiesuT6e 
qu'une  teUe  vivacity  d'esprit  D^aurait  pu  le  faire  supposer.  II  6toit 
lent  i  se  d6termiDer,  il  u'entreprenoit  les  choses  bazardeuses  qu'apr^ 
line  milre  deliberation ;  et  lorsqu'il  s'^toit  eogag6,  il  persistoit  dans  ses 
determinations,  avec  une  Constance  in^branlable,  malgr6  des  6cbecs 
inanendus.  Dans  la  litt^rature,  le  Florentin  r^unissoit  la  nvacite  i 
la  force  du  raisonnement,  la  gatte  i  la  pbilosopbie,  et  la  plaisanterie 
mux  plus  bautes  m^itations.  La  profondeur  du  caract^re  avoit  con- 
serve cbez  lui  Tentbocuiame,  et  la  raillerie  avoit  form6  le  gotlt;  la 
aev6rite  du  public,  cootre  le  ridicule,  avoit  etabli  sur  les  lettres  et  lea 
arts  une  legislation  non  moins  severe/    Tom.  v.  p.  167. 

Besides  Henry  tbe  Seveotb,  and  Caatruccio,  Florence  had, 
during  tbe  course  of  this  century,  to  make  bead  in  the  same  noble 
causes  against  three  equally  formidaUe  enemies,  each  of  which 
bad  advanced  even  nearer  than  either  of  the  former  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  bis  ambitious  purpoie.  Mastino  Heila  Scala, 
lord  of  Verona;  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  and  John  Galeas  Vis* 
contiy  the  first  duke  of  Milan,  all  of  them,  at  different  periods, 
affected  the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  all  of  them  pressed  forward  to 
the  accomplfsbment  of  their  designs  with  forces,  before  which,  in 
a  merely  military  view,  the  power  of  tbe  Florentine  republic  must 
have  crumbled  into  dust.  In  every  one  of  these  cases,  it  is  to  tbe 
wisdom  and  energy,  and  extensive  political  combinations  of  that 
republic,  that  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  Italy  la  alone, 
under  Providence,  to  be  attributed. 

Thotigh  the  spirit  of  party  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  first 
engendered  this  noble  flame,  and  though  the  earliest  exertions  of 
tbe  Florentines,  in  tbe  cause  of  independence,  must  be  traced 
rather  to  the  hatred  of  Guelpb  and  Gibeliu,  than  to  a  pure 
and  disuiterested  sense  of  patriotism ;  yet  their  history,  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  properly  examined,  affords  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  sacred  flame  was  kept  alive  by  a  far  nobler  fuel  than  that 
with  which  it  first  was  kindled.    The  distinction  of  party  still  sub- 
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sisted,  and  the  hatred  which  animated  them  was  not  exthigtrisbed ; 
yet  we  behold  the  Guelphs  of  Floraiice  forming  a  league  with  the 
very  heads  of  the  Gibelin  faction,  to  overthrow  the  mil^iy  ty- 
ranny of  the  free  companies,  endeavouring  to  imiteall  the  princip^ 
members  of  either  denomination,  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
Pope  himself,  when  his  legates  had  bound  the  free  cities  of  Ro- 
mania in  fetters;  and  rejecting,  with  true  republican  haughtineasy 
at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  need,  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
France,  which  they  thought  would  have  been  too  dearly  purchased 
even  by  the  nominal  recognition  of  a  signorial  supremacy. 

We  regret  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  now  to  quit  the  snb- 
ject.  Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  History 
of  Italy,  properly  treatedy  (and  we  think  it  is  properly  treated  by 
M.  Sismondi,)  throws  no  such  obstructions  as  are  generally  ima- 
gined, in  the  way  of  the  reader.  By  this  mode  of  inanagement,  the 
republics  of  Florence  and  Milan,  present  strong  rallying  points, 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  unity  of  interest ;  while  we  gain  enough  oif 
the  history  of  all  the  other  states  of  Italy,  from  their  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  principal  object.  If  there  is  any  interruption  in  the 
harmony  of  the  design,  it  is  that  which  is  occasioned  by  tracing  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  maritime  republics,  which  (especially  that 
of  Venice)  had  little  connection  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  no 
perceptible  influence  upon  her  general  politics  till  near  ^e  period 
when  Italy  herself  was  enslaved,  and  those  very  republics  were  only 
left  to  tell  the  story  of  her  departed  liberties. 

Our  high  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  work  may  be  collected 
from  many  of  our  remarks.  The  only  observation  that  remains 
for  us  to  make  regards  his  style,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  oc- 
casionally 8acri6ed  solidity  and  clearness  to  false  refinement,  and 
occasionally  also  to  have  been  somewhat  too  sparing  of  the  labour 
of  revision.  But  these  faults  would  but  slightly  detract,  did  they 
even  more  frequently  occur,  from  the  merits  of  a  work  which  pos- 
sesses so  many  indisputable  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  pablic. 


Akt.  XI.  Irish  Melodies,  with  Words,  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 
Four  Numbers.     Power,  Strand. 

WE  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  stepping  a  little  out  of 
our  track  to  review  a  series  of  poems  published  with  music; 
because,  as  they  bear  the  name  of  Mr.  Moore,  it  will  at  once 
be  perceived  that  they  can  have  no  affinity  to  those  weU«hred  effu- 
sions, which  Lauretta  and  Rosabella  are  perpetually  prevailing  upon 
their  music  masters  to  print  with  a  tune. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactorily  explained  than  the  bi^h  de- 
gree of  honour  acauired  by  the  lyric  bards  of  antiquity.    Their 
poetry  had  not  only  sublimity  and  beauty  to  strike  the  soul  and 
Mrin  the  affections,  but  enjoyed  the  farther  benefit  of  musical  ac- 
companimenUi  admirably  suited  to  fan  the  animation  \vhich  they 
kindled.     When  to  this  we  add  the  occasions  on  which  the  lyrical 
compositions  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  exhibited|  at  sacred  fes- 
tivals and  public  rejoicings,  where  the  splendour  and  soleniuity, 
the  bustle  and  pride  of  the  scene,  concurred  to  awaken  the  strong- 
est  emotions  of  taste  and  patriotism^  we  shall  not  wonder  that, 
among  so  susceptible  and  polished  a  people,  the  odes  and  choruses 
of  their  great  poets  were  regarded  With  an  enthusiasm  at  once  affec- 
tionate and  ardent.     And,  as  the  elevation  of  one  branch  of  a  family 
frequently  exalts  the  others,  the  glory  belonging  to  tlie  sublimer 
classes  of  lyric  poetry  reflected  its  lustre  en  those  slighter  effusions 
which  were  allied  to  them  by  their  common  connexion  with  music. 
But  the  changes  of  manners  have  wrought  correspondent  revolu- 
tions in  taste,     llie  impatience  of  fashion  will  endure  no  piece  of 
music  which  has  not  the  recommendation  of  brevity,  whatever  be 
the  merit  of  the  poetry  connected  with  it.     Few  odes,  therefore, 
are  now  set  to  music ;  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  called 
lyric  poetry  in  the  works  of  the  chief  modem  writers  is  no  longer 
lyric  except  in  its  name,  having  avowedly  been  written,  not  to  be  ac- 
companied by  music,  but  simply  to  be  read.     Indeed  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  men  of  genius,  accustomed  to  classic  and  ca- 
nonized forms,  would  often  be  found  willing  to  curtail  their  com- 
positions for  the  sake  of  musical  accompaniment;  so  little  has 
usually  been  the  reputation  attached  to  the  shorter  effusions  of 
poetry. 

We  conceive  that  song-writing  has  sunk  in  popular  estima- 
tion far  below  its  just  level;  but  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  it, 
when  we  contemplate  the  demerits  of  those  who,  through  a  long 
succession  of  years,  have  addicted  themselves  to  the  polite  art  of 
making  canzonets  for  the  young  ladies  of  their  acquaintance. 
These  well-meaning  persons,  we  fear,  have  brought  discredit  upon 
the  muse  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  obtain  their  partiality  ; 
and  thus,  probably,  it  has  happened  that  lyric  poetry  has  lost  so 
much  of  its  ancient  honour.  Its  character  and  consequence  have 
been  appraised  in  the  gross,  and  the  few  good  poets  overlooked  or 
confounded  in  the  multitude  of  pretenders. 

This  undiscriminating  depreciation  is,  in  truth,  an  error  much 
more  important  than  at  first  sight  it  may  appear ;  not  only  as  taste  is 
concerned,  but  as  national  character  may  be  affected.  We  do  not 
mean  to  insist  upon  the  influence  which  poetry  has  actually  had  in 
forming  or  improving  the  minds  or  manners  of  the  English  people ; 
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naj,  we  are  afraid  tbml  the  enthuiiasin  of  Uate  has  but  too  dten 
OTerrated  the  effect  of  eterj  fioe  art  upon  the  natieual  character — 
unless,  indeed^  the  phrase  is  nieaiit  to  denote  merely  the  cbaradtr 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  This  want  of  effect  however  mwl 
not  be  ascribed  to  any  inherent  ineflkaoy  in  the  nature  of  poetry  it^ 
self;  but  to  the  circumstances,  which,  in  this  case,  have  denied  it 
the  opportunity  of  proving  its  influence.  In  Greece,  where  its  en* 
jojments  were  communicated  through  the  toedium  of  nrasic  to  aB 
ranks  of  the  people,  we  have  no  doubt  that  poetry  iiad  great  power 
in  raising  as  well  as  refining  tlie  general  character.  Even  the  w3d 
descants  of  the  rude  minstrels  of  later  times,  have,  in  all  forms,  and 
most  especially  when  accompanied  by  masic,  itfbcted,  in  a  marked 
and  permanent  manner,  the  characters  of  courts,  todevenof  eamps. 
We  cannot  but  iielievc,  therefore,  that  similar  eflbcis  wodd  have 
been  produced  by  poetry  upon  our  own  commonality  if  they  had 
enjoyed  similar  advantages.  Certainly,  in  the  only  case  in  wiucfa 
the  experiment  has  been  tried,  we  mean  among  our  smiors,  ^  re* 
suit  has  been  signally  beneficial ;  and  we  should  be  wantii^  in  jns-( 
tice  if  M'e  did  not  add,  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  and  feelings 
of  the  venerable  bard  who  so  patriotically  devoted  his  genius  to 
their  service. 

We  admit  that  the  temperament  which  disposer  dM  sold  to  take 
fire  at  the  beauties  of  poetry,  jne^t,  in  every  $lia^^bp  lim9ed  toM 
very  small  number ;  and  we  sttj^t  that  even.  tWei^Mf^iiis^lered  im 
a  body,  are  not  the  most  moral  class  of  the  cOittmlmity.  The 
warmth  which  makes  them  so  iwlingly  alive  .to  the  thanns  of 
verse,  is  apt  to  lead  them  to  the  4^^  of  Jess  innocent  emo- 

tions ;  and  though  they  may  be  capable  of  a  sodden  exertion  of 
virtue,  yet  that  very  propensity  which  disposes  them  to  reeeife 
impressions  so  readily,  occasions  these.to  be  as  readily  effaced.       ^ 

It  is  not  however  by  this  romantic  kind  of  impression,  that  the 
most  important  benefits  of  poetry  are  usually  produced.  These,  we 
think,  are  moice  essentially  promoted  by  that  repugnance  toeveiy 
thing  mean  and  ignoble,  which  becomes  habitual  fmn  the  study  of 
nature  in  the  purity  of  her  |)oeticai  form ;  by  the  innocent,  and  at  the 
same  time  agreeable  direction  which  the  pursuits  of  taste  impart  to 
the  idler  propensities  of  the  mind ;  by  the  influence  of  generous  and 
pathetic  verse  in  keeping  open  those  hearts  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  choked  with  the  cares  of  business,  or  the  still  more  hardening 
apathy  of  wealth ;  and,  most  of  all,  by  that  suavity  of  manner  which 
the  fine  arts  create  and  nourish,  and  which  education  and  the  unre* 
strained  intercourse  of  good  society  are  daily  extending  from  the 
higher  to  the  middling  classes.  It  is  not,  in  short,  to  strong  impres- 
fiions  made  on  particular  persons,  but  to  the  laudaWe  iMibits  and 
manners  which  a  prevailing  disposition  to  poetical  pqr^ts  n»^i« 
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Uy  insimiatef  into  die  whole  social  systeniy  that  we  ascribe  the  be- 
nefit produced  bjf  poetry  apon  Vntional  character.  That  benefit  is 
not  a  fludden  luxuriance  engendered  by  a  partial  innndation :  it 
growa  and  ripens  like  the  regular  harvest  of  the  season,  fostered  by 
the  dews  and  silent  rains  of  heaven. 

These  are  some  of  our  reasons  for  regretting^  that  the  chief 
English  poets  have  contributed  so  little  toward  a  collection  of  songs 
worthy  to  accompany  the  bold  and  touching  strains  of  music  be- 
queathed by  the  bards  of  more  romantic  ages.  We  ha?e  stated 
our  opinions  rather  largely,  because  we  think  that  ike  present  cir- 
cumstances of  society  have  given  the  subject  more  consequence 
than  it  ever  possessed  before.  The  abolition  ol  those  prejudices 
which  so  long  condemned  the  female  part  of  the  community- to 
intellectual  idleness,  has  admitted  a  new  and  very  numerous  dass 
to  the  enjoyments  of  poetry.  New,  of  all  the  poetry  which  women 
usually  read,  the  verses  that  accompany  their  music  form  by  far 
the  most  important  portion.  If  then  it  be  of  consequence  te  form 
and  guide  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  those  who  are  to  be  wives  and 
mothers,  we  should  encourage  the  genius  of  our  lyric  poets  to  its  ut- 
most attainable  perfection.  We  should  remember  the  flexibility 
of  the  female  mind  in  early  yonth,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
receives  either  a  good  or  an  evil  impulse.  We  should  consider 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  women  to  the  charms  of  music,  and 
their  sympathy  with  the  tone  of  feeling,  which  the  words  connected 
with  that  music  breathe.  We  should  reflect  too  upon  the  striking 
effects  which,  in  countries  where  such  poems  have  been  more 
highly  valued,  the  songs  of  love,  of  war^  and  of  patriotism  have  pro- 
duced, not  upon  women  only,  but  upon  '  bearded  men  :*  and  thus 
be  led  to  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  an  art  which,  rightly  directed, 
must  be  essentially  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  the  warmest,  and 
.  tendcrcst  affections  of  the  heart. 

'  Before  we  proceed  to  the  direct  examination  of  Mr.  Moore » 
poems,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  quali- 
ties which  we  conceive  to  be  the  naost  essential  in  a  song.  The  first 
requisite  appears  to  be  a  decisive  tone  of  feeling,  whether  joyous  or 
melancholy,  tender  or  heroic*  In  the  next  place,  the  versification, 
we  think,  should  be  free  from  all  forced  inversion ;  a  species  of  con- 
struction which  saves  the  trouble  of  the  writer  by  increasing  that  of 
the  reader ;  which  checks  the  flow  of  sympathy  even  at  its  crisis  ; 
and  renders  the  representation  of  nature  a  distortion  of  her  features 
and  not  a  reflection. 

We  will  mention  only  one  more  quality  essential  to  a  song, — 
it  should  be  very  short.  There  is  some  ditliciilly,  no  doubt,  in 
producing  a  strong  effect  upon  the  feelings  within  the  8n!all  com- 
pass of  two  or  three  stanzas  ;  but  this  makes  it  tlie  more  ncct^ssary 
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to  allure  luperior  talents  into  the  undertaking.  Ambition  ia  not 
appalled  by  difficulties  when  honour  lies  beyond  them  ;  and  if  the 
reputation  of  song  writing  were  placed  on  a  more  equal  footing 
with  that  of  other  poetry,  the  additional  toil  which  songs  require 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  more  general  circuUtion  which 
their  association  with  music  usually  obtains  for  them.  In  one  or 
other  of  these  requisites  most  of  the  older  soi^  are  obviously  de- 
fective :  and  the  praise  of  producing  a  large  and  interesting  collec* 
tion,  not  only  free  from  cramp  versification  and  prolixity,  but  dis- 
tinguished for  positive  excellence,  was  reserved  for  the  poet  whose 
works  are  now  before  us. 

Of  his  original  and  fatal  error,  the  sacrifice  of  decorum  at  the 
altar  of  love,  that  crime  for  which,  in  his  youth,  he  '  lost  the  world, 
and  was  content  to  lose  it,'  the  present  volumes  happily  retain  no 
traces.  The  soul  of  his  poetry  has  transmigrated  into  a  purer 
form  ;  and  the  verse,  which  once  courted  admiration  by  meretrici- 
ous enticements  alone,  now  steals  to  the  heart  with  a  surer  interest, 
by  the  modesty  which  softens  and  consecrates  the  influence  of 
beauty. 

The  most  remarkable  fault,  in  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  is 
a  superabundance  of  ballads  upon  topics  nEierely  Irish.  If  Mr. 
Moore  were  a  person  whose  writings  were  not  calculated  to  extend 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  discontented  place-hunters  in 
Ireland,  he  might  strike  his  harp  in  vituperation  of  government  un- 
til its  strings  cracked,  without  molestation  from  us ;  but  as  this 
work,  not  only  from  the  author's  previous  fame,  but  from  its  own 
intrinsic  merits,  is  likely  to  attract  considerable  attention,  we  put  it 
to  Mr.  Moore's  own  judgment,  whether  he  would  not  have  con- 
sulted hb  reputation  more  elBfectually  by  excluding  all  topics  of 
a  local  or  political  nature ;  topics,  which  by  impartial  readers  are 
generally  scanned  with  indi£ference,  and  by  no  small  number  of 
zealous  partisans  with  absolute  disgust.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but 
justice  to  confess  that  there  are  some  of  this  class  (particularly  the 
third  song  in  the  third  number,  beginning,  '  Oh !  blame  not  the 
bard')  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  energy  and  pathos  have  seldom 
been  exceeded. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  our  poet  is  but  too 
prone  to  run  into  strained,  incorrect,  and  remote  r^mblances,  so 
that  be  becomes  confused,  and  sometimes  even  uni^j^igible.  Yet 
he  has  the  skill  to  disguise  his  inaccuracies  in  language  so  elegant, 
and  melody  so  lulling,  that  though  the  fallacy  be  perceptible  to  the 
reader,  the  hearer  is  almost  inevitably  deceived. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  songs  in  the  collection,  partaking  of 
that  character  which,  for  want  of  a  more  classical  title,  has  been 
usually  styled,  the  namby-pamby.     Such  are,  '  While  gazing  on 
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the  moon's  light/  in  the  tbiril  munber^  and  ^  What  the  bee  is  to 
the  flowret/  in  the  fourth.  There  are  also  a  few,  though  but  a  few^ 
which  have  no  strjkhig  beauty,  and  no  giarmg  demerit. 

But,  when  vjt  have  set  aside  all  those  passages  which  are  faulty 
for  political  and  local  partialities,  or  the  intermixture  of  false  and 
far-fetched  thoughts,  or  the  introduction  ef  incoherent  metaphors 
and  epithets,  or  a  simplicity  bordering  on  childishness,  or  the 
mere  absence  of  positive  merit — there  will  stilt  be  left  a  large 
body  of  songs,  exhibiting,  we  venture  to  say,  a  greater  variety,  and 
a  higher  tone  of  excellence  than  this  order  of  poetry  has  often  be- 
fore attained,  llie  most  careless  reader  must  be  struck  by  the 
imagery  of  the  following  stanza  :  there  is  an  old  tradition  that 
!Lougb  Neagh  suddenly  rose  above  its  level,  and  overwhelmed^ a 
whole  region ;  long  after  which  event,  according  to  Giraldus, '  the 
fishermen,  in  clear  weather^  used  to  point  out  to  strangers  the  tall 
ecclesiastical  towers,  still  rearing  themselves  beneath  the  waters.' 

«  On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fisherman  strays. 

When  the  clear  cold  eve's  declining:, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days. 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining  ! 
Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dr^ma  8ubUm«, 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over, 
Tbu8,  sigbitig,  look  thro'  the  waves  of  time* 

For  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover.' 

In  the  delineation  of  that  deep  and  settled  melancholy,  which 
affects  the  heart  with  a  dead,  yet  aching  heaviness,  and  makes  life 
appear  a  blank,  uninteresting  alike  in  its  pleasures  and  its  pains, 
Mr.  Moore  is  peculiarly  successful. 

*  As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  nwy  glow. 
While  the  tide  runs  iu  darkness  and  coldness  below. 
So  the  cheek  may  be  tinged  with  a  warm  sunny  smile, 
llio'  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while. 
One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow,  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes. 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  bring. 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm,  and  affliction  no  sting. 
Oh,  that  thought  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment  will  stay,'  &c.  SiC. 
Nor  is  he  less  so,  where  a  gleam  ol  gaiety  is  admitted  to  relieve 
the  sadness  of  the  sentiment ;  as  in  the  eighth  song  of  the  first 
number : 

'  O  think  not  my  spirits  are  always  as  light, 
•  And  as  free  from  a  pang,  as  they  seem  to  you  now ; 

Nor  expect  that  the  heart-beaming  smile  of  to-night 
Will  return  with  to-morrow,  to  brighten  my  brow ; — 
VOL.  VII.  NO.  XIV.  49 
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No,  life  is  t  waste  of  wetrlsome  hours. 

Which  seldom  the  ro^  of  enjoyment  adorns! 
And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers^ 

Is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  thorns ! 
But  send  round  the  bowl,  and  be  haj^y  awhile ; 

May  we  never  meet  worse  in  our  pilgrimage  here. 
Than  the  tear  that  enjoyment  can  gild  with  a  smile. 

And  the  smile  that  compassion  can  turn  to  a  tear ! 
The  thread  of  our  life  would  be  dark.  Heaven  knows ! 

If  it  were  not  with  friendship  and  love  intertwined : 
And  I  care  not  how  soon  I  may  sink  to  repose. 

When  these  blessings  shall  cease  to  be  dear  to  my  mind ! 
But  they  who  have  lov'd  the  fondest,  the  purest. 

Too  often  have  wept  o'er  the  dream  diey  belie/d : 
And  the  heiurt,  that  has  slumbered  in  friendship  securest. 

Is  happy  indeed  if  'twas  never  deceived ! 
But  send  round  the  bowl ;  while  a  relic  of  truA 

Is  in  man  or  in  woman,  this  pray'r  shall  be  mine :— » 
That  the  sunshine  of  love  may  illumine  our  youtby 

Aud  the  moonlight  of  friendship  console  our  decline !' 

In  exhibiting  those  middle  tints  of  emotion^  which  inltrest  wiclw 
out  agitating  the  bosom^  Mr.  Moore  has  great  mesiti 

'  Oh  the  days  are  gone,  when  beauty  bright 

My  heart's  chain  wove : 
When  my  dream  of  life,  frem  mom  till  night. 

Was  love,  still  love. 

New  hope  may  bloom. 

And  days  may  come. 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam  r 
But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life, 

As  love's  young  dream — 
Oh !  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life. 

As  love's  young  dream. 
Tho'  the  bard  to  purer  ikme  may  soar. 

When  wild  youth^s  past/— 
Tho'  he  win  the  wise,  who  frown'd  before. 

To  smile  at  last,— 

He'll  never  meet 

A  joy  so  sweet. 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame. 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame. 
And,  at  every  close,  she  blush'd  to  htvt 

The  one  lov'd  name. 
Ob !  that  haliow'd  fqf  m  is  ne'er  forgot 

Which  first  lore  trac'd  j 
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Still  it,  liDgering,  bauDts  the  greenest  qMt 
On  memory's  waste. 
Twas  odour  flc4 
As  soon  as  slied, 
Twas  morning's  winged  dream  1 
Twas  a  liffht  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 
On  life's  dun  stream! 
Oh  !  'twas  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 
On  life's  dull  stream  V 

Of  bis  grace  and  facility  in  narrative,  our  readers  may  take  the 
iKiIIad  called  '  Eveleen's  Bower/ as  an  example  : 

'  Oh  weep  for  the  hour. 

When  to  Efeleen's  bower,  ^ 

The  Lord-of  the  Valley  with  (kise  vows  came  i 

The  moofrbid  ber  light 

From  the  Heavens  that  mgbt. 
And  wept  behind  ber  clouds  o'er  the  maiden's  shame. 

The  clouds  past  soon 

Fiom  the  chaste  cold  moon^ 
And  Heaven  smil'd  again  with  her  vestal  flame ! 

But  none  will  see  the  day. 

When  the  clouds  shall  pass  away. 
Which  ths^  daili  hour  left  upon  Eveleen'a  fame. 

The  white  snow  lay 

On  the  narrow  path*way« 
Where  the  Lord  of  the  Valley  cross'd  over  the  moorl 

And  many  a  deep  print 

On  the  white  snow's  tint. 
Shewed  the  track  of  his  footstep  to  Evdeen's  door« 

The  next  sun's  ray 

Soon  melted  away 
Every  trace  of  the  path  wbeve  the  false  Lord  came : 

But  there's  a  light  above, 

Which  alone  can  remove 
That  stain  upon  the  snow  of  fair  Eveken's  fame.' 

Mr.  Moore  possesses,  we  think,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  vir* 
tua  of  poetical  spirit,  that  excellence  which  redeems  so  many 
faults.  When  his  feelii^  are  roused,  he  pours  them  out  with  an 
eloquent  energy,  which  sweepi  along  as  fredy  as  if  there  were  no 
irimckles  of  iliyme  or  metre  to  coojine  its  movements. 

« We  swear  to  revenge  them !— no  |oy  shall  be  tasted. 
The  harp  shall  be  silent,  the  maiden  unwed. 

Our  balls  shall  be  mute,  and  our  fields  sliall  lie  wasted. 
Till  vengeance  is  wreak'   on  the  murderer's  head  i 
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Ye$,  monikrok  !  though  tweet  tre  our  home  r£collecitons» 
Though  sweet  are  the  tears  that  from  tenderness  faU« 

Though  sweet  are  our  friendthip»>  aod  hopes  and  affectiona* 
Revenge  on  a  tyrant  is  sweetest  of  all.' 

Of  all  the  charms,  howerer,  which  the  poetry  of  these  volumes 
may  he  thought  to  possess^  there  is  uone  so  captivathtg  to  iia,  aa 
its  genuine  tenderness  : 

'  Though  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sorrow  I  see. 
Yet  wherever  thou  art  shall  seem  Erin  to  me : 
In  exile  thy  bosom  shall  still  be  my  home. 
And  thine  eyes  make  my  chmate  wherever  we  roam.' 
And  if  there  had  been  no  political  allusion,  we  might  have  recog* 
Dized,  as  one  of  the  most  affectiqg  poems  in  the  English  iaugoage, 
the  address  of  the  lover  to  his  mistress  : 

'  When  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  but  the  name 

Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind. 
Oh  !  say,  wilt  thou  weep,  when  they  darken  the  fame 

Of  a  life,  that  for  thee  was  resigned  ? 
Yes,  weep !  and,  however  my  foes  may  condemn. 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree, 
For  Heaven  can  witness,  tho'  guilty  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee  ! 
With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  lore, 

Ev'ry  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine  : — 
In  my  last  humble  pray'r  to  the  Spirit  above^ 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine ! 
Oh  bless'd  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  lire 

The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see  : 
But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  g^Ve, 
Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee  !' 

On  the  whole,  the  songs  accompanying  the  Irish  melodies,  coo- 
tain,  together  with  some  faults,  a  ptx>portion  of  beauties  more  ou- 
merous  and  striking  than  can  readily  be  found  in  any  similar  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  llie  author  has  the  merit  of  set* 
ting  an  example,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  easily  equally,  will, 
in  all  probability,  he  imitated,  and  we  hope,  not  without  benefit 
to  literary  taste  aud  national  character. 


Art.  XII.  The  Works  of  the  Right  Uev.  William  Warburtam, 
D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  oj  Gloucester.  A  New  Edition.  To  which 
in  prejixed,  a  Discourse  by  way  of  General  Preface;  containing 
'Some  Account  of  the  Life,  fVritings,  and  Character  of  the 
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Anthor.     Bf  Bici»rd  Hurd,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter.    6  vols.  Bvo.     Loadon ;  Cadell  and  Davies.     18 11. 

THE  learned  and  celebrated  author  of  these  volumes  died  in  the 
year  1779*  In  1788  a  magnificent  edition  of  his  works,  of 
which  only  £30  copies  were  printed,  issued  fixMn  the  press  of  Mr. 
Nichols ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  a  *  Discourse,  by  way  of 
General  Preface,  containing  an  Account  of  the  life.  Writings,  and 
Char«cter  of  the  Author/  was  added  by  his  confidential  friend  and 
admirer,  the  late  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

In  that  interval  the  iearoed  and  eloquent  author  of  a  most  malig- 
nant attack  on  the  right  reverend  biographer,  ironically  compli- 
mented the  editors  on  their  discretion  in  not  venturing  upon  a  larger 
impression  ;  but  as  the  members  of  the  Warburtonian  school  died 
off,  the  fame  of  their  founder  revived  ;  and  the  growing  demanda 
of  public  curiosity  are  now  gratified  by  the  works  of  this  extraor- 
diiiary  man  in  a  less  expensive  and  mere  tangible  form. 

Warburton  was  a  kind  of  comet  which  came  athwart  the  system 
of  the  Church  of  England,  at  a  time  when  ail  its  movements  were 
proceeding  with  an  uniformity  extremely  imfavotirable  to  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  such  a  phienomenon.  Accordingly  the  disturbing  force 
was  strongly  felt,  and  it  was  long  before  his  eccentricities  were  re- 
garded without  a  degree  of  terror  and  aversion,  which  precluded  the 
operation  of  curiosity,  the  chief  feeling  which  his  airy  and  fantas** 
tic  motions  ought  to  have  excited.  About  the  same  time  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  established  church  was  disturbed  in  another  quarter, 
and  by  causes  of  which  the  effects  have  been  far  more  pennanetit. 
For  while  Warburton  was  speculating,  and  his  adversaries  reply«^ 
ing ;  while  the  attention  of  the  clergy  was  directed  to  the  nature, 
rights,  and  authority  of  a  church,  to  its  connexion  and  alliance  with 
the  state,  or  to  a  new  and  revolting  theory^  which  founded  the  Re- 
velatiou  given  to  Moses  on  the  exclusion  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  practical  religion  was  in  a  manner  forgotten  ;  preaching 
bad  degenerated  into  mere  morality,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
over  their  people  diminished  in  proportion.  In  this  state  of  frigid 
apathy,  as  the  most  tremendous  vokanos  issue  from  the  region  of 
snow,  a  violent  eruption  of  fanaticism  took  place  ;  and  the  formal, 
the  timid,  and  even  the  sagacious  within  the  pale  of  the  establish- 
ment, were  now  content  to  receive  as  an  ally  against  the  common 
enemy,  the  fantastic  but  powerful  speculator,  who  had  so  long  been 
the  object  of  their  terror. 

The  fortunes  of  this  singular  man  were  no  less  extraordinary  than 
his  talents  and  temper.  Though  born  to  a  narrow,  or  ratlier  to  no 
fortune,  and  at  the  usual  age  articled  to  a  coimlry  attorney  in  a  Fe* 
mote  village,  it  might  indeed  have  been  foreseen,  that  a  genius  like 
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hm,  accompanied  with  indefaligable  Derteverance^  a  atroDff  consd* 
tution,  and  an  nnUushing  front,  would  at  no  long  interval  ehfvate 
him  te  the  next  rank  of  his  profession,  and  uitimatelyi  perhaps,  to 
one  of  its  hi^est  honours. 

The  transition  is  neither  tmusual  nor  diflkult ;  and  some  of  the 
great  ornaments  of  the  judicial  bench  within  our  recollectioa  have 
risen  from  beginnings  equally  unpromising.  But  under  circom- 
stancesi  which  in  almost  every  diocese  of  the  kingdom  would  now 
preclude  a  candidate  from  holy  orders,  for  a  man  to  have  started 
aside  into  that  ^lous  and  exclusive  profession,  to  have  rendered 
hianself,  by  pertinacious  application  in  the  solitude  of  a  country 
bene6ce,  the  first  theologian  of  the  age,  and  without  servility,  tor* 
bttlence,  or  political  connexions  prop^y  so  called,  in  short,  without 
any  moving  cause,  but  his  own  transcendent  talents,  to  have  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  church,  may  well  be  considered 
as  a  phenomenon  unparalleled  in  tranquil  times. — We  say,  in  tran- 
quil times,  for  there  have  been  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church, 
periods  of  revolution  in  which  talents  far  inferior  to  those  of  War- 
burton,  successiully  exerted  in  favoiu-  of  die  prevailing  party,  have 
been,  allowed  to  supersede  all  the  claims  of  merit  purely  profes- 
sional. Under  circumstances  like  these,  withhi  the  last  three  cen- 
turies the  Church  of  Enaland  has  seen  five  priests  elevated  at  one 
step  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  latter  years  of  George  the  Second,  indeed,  Whig  politics 
bad  greatly  relaxed  the  old  and  rigid  requirements  in  the  previous 
education  and  principles  of  bishops,  and  the  advancement  of  War- 
burton  to  the  see  of  Gloucester  was  preceded,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  by  that  of  a  medical  student  to  Canterbury,  and  of 
a  dissenter  to  Durham.  Still  it  is  matter  of  admiration,  that  one 
situated  like  Warburton,  should  in  such  times  have  beea  able  to 
break  through  the  impediments  of  usage  and  prejudice.  It  is 
insinuated  by  the  right  reverend  biographer,  tliat  an  early  se- 
riousness of  mind  determined  our  author  to  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession. It  may  be  so ;  but  the  symptoms  of  that  seriousness  were 
very  equivocal  afterwards,  and  the  certainty  of  an  early  provision 
from  a  generous  patron  in  the  country  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
by  those  who  are  disposed  to  assign  human  conduct  to  ordinaiy 
motives,  as  quite  adequate  to  the  effect  If  not  devout,  however, 
be  was  unquestionably  sincere ;  and  in  defending  the  outworks  of 
Christianity,  which  is  eertainly  consistent  with  some  degree  of  in- 
attention to  the  citadel  itself,  indefatigably  useful. 

Meanwhile  it  cannot  be  unamusim  to  speculate  on  what  War- 
biu'ton  would  have  achieved  had  he  held  on  his  original  course  in 
the  profession  of  the  law. — Acute  and  positive,  presumptuous  and 
¥nabaabed,  fond  of  paradox;  and  fondar  of  debate,  he  would  have 
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bullied  at  the  bar^  and  dogmatised  on  tbe  bench;  he  would  |iaTe 
found  ID  almost  eveiy  ttatule  a  meaning  which  the  legislature  neter 
intended^  and  a  profundity  which  hit  brethren  would  be  unable  to 
comprehend :  he  would  faare  defined  where  every  thing  was  plain^ 
and  distinguished  without  the  shadow  of  a  difference.  Gifted,  how* 
ever,  and  disposed  as  Warburton  unquestionably  was^  with  an  inez- 
haustiUe  copiousness  of  invention,  and  in  private  conversation,  with 
powers  of  utterance  unusually  voluble  and  expressive^  it  was  expected 
on  his  introduction  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  would  have  trans* 
grossed  those  rules  of  delicate  and  decorous  respect  which  iu  later 
times  his  brethren  have  usually  prescribed  to  themselves;  but  his 
promotion  took  place  late  in  life : — the  convocation,  whkh  in  former 
times  had  been  the  preparatory  school  of  episcopal  eloquence  in 
parliament,  even  in  bis  earlier  days,  subsisted  only  in  its  shadow, 
and  the  faculty,  of  public  extemporaneous  speaking,  however  U 
might  have  existed  with  him  by  nature,  or  to  whatever  degree  of 
perfection  it  might  have  been  cultivated  by  him  in  early  life,  had  in 
the  period  of  forty  years  perished  by  neglect,  or  been  diilled  by 
caution  and  advancement. 

With  the  life  of  this  wonderful  person,  as  given  by  his  most  de» 
voted  friend,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  express  our  entire  satisfac- 
tion. In  truth,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  man  in  the 
whole  compass  of  English  literature  competent  to  tbe  task  excep- 
ting the  imnu>ital  biographer  of  the  English  poets«  To  any  writer 
of  liis  own  school,  as  such*  there  were  certain  general  objections, 
and  against  every  individual  in  the  number,  particular  exceptions 
might  be  taken.  In  the  first  place,  the  prejudices  of  the  whole 
body  were  excessive^  and  their  views  of  the  subject  narrow  and  illi- 
beral in  the  extreme.  In  an  age  of  ability  and  learned  independ- 
ence, they  had  erected  their  leader  into  a  monarch  of  literature, 
and  whoever  presumed  to  contest  his  claim  was,  without  cere- 
mony^ sacrificed  to  it,  while  with  the  rancour  which  ever  pursues 
this  single  species  of  delinquency,  the  mai^led  limbs  of  the  do- 
parted  enemy  were  held  up  with  savage  derision  to  the  scorn  or 
conuniaeration  of  mankind. 

But  even  among  the  dbdples  of  the  Warburtonian  school,  Hurd 
assuredly  was  not  the  man  whom  we  should  have  wished  to  select 
for  the  delicate  and  invidious  task  of  embalming  hb  patron's  re* 
mains.  Subtle  and  sophistical,  elegant,  but  never  forcible,  his 
heart  was  cold,  though  his  admiration  was  excessive.  He  wanted 
that  power  of  real  genius,  which  is  capable  of  being  fired  by  tbe 
eontemplation  of  excellence,  till  it  partakes  of  the  beat  and  flame 
of  its  object.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wanted  nothing  of  that  ma- 
lignity which  is  incident  to  the  coolest  tempers,  of  that  cruel  and 
Anatomical  faculty,  which,  in  dissecting  the  character  of  m  antngo^ 
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nist,  can  lay  bare,  with  professional  indiflferenee,  the  quivering  fibres 
of  an  agonized  victim.  For  this  purpose  his  iostrumeot  vi*as  irosy ; 
aful  few  practitioners  have  ever  employed  that,  or  any  other,  more 
unfeehngiy  than  did  the  biographer  of  Warburton^  even  when  the 
ground  of  complaint  w^  almost  imperceptible,  as  in  tbe  cases  of 
Lehind  and  Jortin. 

As  to  Dr.  Balguy,  who  has  been  pointed  out  by  tbe  laarned  wv^ 
ter  above  hinted  at,  though  more  independent  and  impartial,  as  weil 
as  less  blindly  devoted  to  the  patron  or  the  party,  he  was  defidenl^ 
perhaps,  in  that  Promethean  tire  which  is  required  to  miknate  oace 
more  the  resemblance  of  a  departed  genius.  With  a  clear  and 
manly  understanding,  chastized  as  well  as  improved  by  scbolastic 
education,  he  was  in  some  degree  unqualified  by  his  very  attais- 
ments,  for  pursuing  the  flights  of  an  irregular  and  untutored  adven- 
turer over  the  realms  of  undiscovered  science. 

To  the  author  of  the  Delicacy  of  Friendship,  however,  the  office 
of  biographer  to  Warburton,  whether  wisely  or  otherwise,  was  in 
feet  consigned;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  has  executed  bis 
task  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  purity  worthy  of  an  earlier  sad  beU 
ter  age  of  Eng)i5h  literature.  Informed  and  assisted^  as  he  must 
have  been,  by  those  who  from  his  early  days  w^re  best  acquaioted 
with  t^e  subject  of  this  memon*,  we  must  also  presotee  that  Ms 
facts  and  dates  are  sufficiently  correct :  but  to  opinion  there  aie 
scarcely  any  assignable  bounds,  and  to  prejudice,  none.  Tbe  saoM 
facts,  the  same  general  course  of  conducti  which  wovid  lead  every 
reflecting  mtnd  nearly  to  the  same  conclusions,  if  applied  CD  War^ 
burton  and  Lowth,  or  to  Warburton  and  Seeker,  according  to  the 
incurable  prepossession  of  party,  will  in  different  individtials,  hi- 
botiring  under  some  peculiar  influence,. suggest  opinions  and  infe* 
rences  almost  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. 

Under  thb  head,  and  as  a  proof  of  tbe  author's  happj  £i» 
cuhy  of  ^  damning  by  faint  praise,'  we  stiall  select  two  s|iecinMna. 
Of  Bishop  Lowth,  the  dignified,  the  spirited^  the  enly  equal  a»- 
tsgonist  of  Warburton,  our  biographer  permits  himself  to  speak  in 
the  following  terms  of  measured  approbation  and  comparative^ 
though  disguised,  contempt. 

'  Dr.  Lowth  was  a  man  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  of  many  tw- 
tues,  but  bi»  friends  did  bis  character  no  service  by  a{leeting  to  bring 
his  merits,  ufhatever  they  tcer^,  into  competition  with  those  of  tbe  Bishop 
of  Gloucester.  His  reputation  as  a  writer  was  raised  chiefly  on  b£$ 
Hebrew  literature,  as  displayed  in  two  works,  his  Latin  Lectures  on 
Hebrew  Poetry,  and  his  linghsh  Version  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  :  the 
former  is  well  and  e'efrantly  composed,  but  in  a  vein  of  criticism  not 
above  the  rommon  :  ibe  laUtr,  I  think,  is  chiefly  valuable,  as  it  shews 
how  little  is  to  be  expecud  from  Dr.  Kennicott's  work,  &c/ 
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'  On  the  subject  of  his  qaarrel  with  the  Bishop  of  Oloticester  1 
ccNild  say  a  great  deal)  for  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  grounds 
«Dd  the  progress  of  it.  But  besides  that  I  purposely  avoid  entering 
into  details  of  this  sort,  I  know  of  n«  good  end  that  is  likely  to  be  an- 
swered by  exposing  to  public  censure  the  weaknesses  of  such  men.' 

This  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  good  bishop,  it  must  be  con- 
fes8ed>  was  discreet  and  charitable ;  but  as  he  ia  careful  to  pre- 
mise, that  while  the  dispute  was  managed  on  both  sides  with  too 
much  heat,  but  on  tlie  part  of  the  Bishop  (Warburtoii)  with  that 
superiority  of  wit  and  argument  which  be  could  not '  help/  (nieail^ 
ing,  aa  we  suppose,  that  he  earnestly  endeavoured  to  appear  infe* 
nor,)  we  shall  beg  leave  to  hint  a  suspicion  that  it  was  not  the 
weaknesies  of  two  great  men,  but  the  strength  of  Lowth  and  the. 
petulance  of  Warburton,  which  the  biographer  of  the  latter  shrunk 
from  exposing.  True  it  ia^  that  in  this  correspondence  there  are 
many  things  which  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  acted  wisely  in  sup* 
pressing — many  pages  of  scurrility,  equally  unworthy  the  charac- 
ter of  scholars,  of  Christians,  and  of  gentlemen;  but  there  are  two 
passages,  at  an  early  period  of  the  quarrel,  and  before  tlie  comb^^ 
tanta  in  their  rage  had  exchanged  more  gentlemanly  weapons  for 
stones  and  mud,  which,  as  the  pamphlets  are  not  in  every  one'< 
hands,  we  ^annot  forbear  to  lay  before  the  reader,  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  discover,  if  possible,  that  iu6nite  superiority  of  wit  and 
argument  which  Warburton  (with  all  his  disposition  to  sell-exte- 
nuation) cotdd  not  help. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  forgetful  of  his  own  education,  but 
not  forgetful  of  the  slur  which  had  been  thrown  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  thought  proper  to  speak  of  that  venerable 
body,  and  of  its  most  distinguislied  professor  iu  his  day,  as  follows : 
'  But  the  learned  professor  has  been  hardily  brought  up  in  the  keen 
atmosphere  of  wholesome  severities,  and  early  taught  to  distinguisli 
between  de  facto  and  de  jure.'  This  indiscretion  drew  down  upon 
him  the  following  inimitable  retort,  in  which  the  application  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  character  of  an  attorney's  clerk,  was  one  mf 
those  lucky  hits,  which  are  seldom  given  to  the  most  witty  and  dex- 
terous of  mankind  more  than  once  in  a  life.  With  what  affected 
scorn,  with  what  inward  rage  and  vexation  such  a  blow  must  have 
been  received  by  Warburton,  it  requires,  nothing  more  than  an  or- 
dinary intuition  into  his  character  to  conjecture — 

'  Pray,  my  lord,  what  is  it  to  the  purpose  where  I  bare  been  brought 
tip  ? — ^I'o  have  made  a  proper  use  of  the  advantages  of  a  ^ood  educa- 
tion is  a  just  praise,  but  to  have  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  a  bad 
one  is  a  much  greater.  Had  I  not  your  lordship's  example  to  justi(y 
me,  I  should  think  it  a  piece  of  extreme  impertinence  to  inquire  where 
yoif  were  bred,  though  one  might  possiMy  plead  as  an  excuse  fur  it,  a 
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natural  curiosity  to  know  where  9l\A  hon  such  a  pbeaomenoo  waa  pro- 
duced. It  is  commonly  aaid  that  your  iordiUiip's  educatioD  waa  of  that 
particular  kind,  coocerning  which  it  is  a  remark  of  that  ^reat  judge  of 
men  and  manners,  Lord  ClareiidoD,  that  itpeculiarly  disposes  men  to  be 

Sroud,  insolent,  and  pragmatical.  "  Colonel  Harrison  was  the  loo  of  a 
utcher,  and,  had  been  bred  up  in  the  place  of  a  clerk  to  a  lawyer, 
which  kind  of  education  introduces  men  into  the  language  and  practice 
of  buriness ;  and  if  it  be  not  resisted  by  the  great  ingenuity  of  the  per- 
son, inclines  young  men  to  more  pride  than  any  other  kind  of  breeding, 
and  disposes  tiiem  to  be  pragmatical  and  insolent.'*  Now,  my  lord,  aa 
you  have  in  your  whole  behaTiMir»  and  in  all  your  writings,  remarkably 
distinguished  yourself  by  yo«r  humility,  meekness,  good  manners,  good 
temper,  moderation  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  niodeat 
diffidence  of  your  own,  tbi^  unpromising  circumstance  of  your  edaca- 
tion  is  so  far  from  btiiig  a  disgrace  to  you,  that  it  highly  redounds  to 
your  praise. 

*  But  1  am  precluded  from  all  claim  to  such  ment ;  on  the  contraryi 
it  is  well  for  me  if  1  can  acquit  myself  of  a  charge  that  lies  hard  upon 
me,  the  burthen  of  being  ret^ponsible  for  the  great  advantages  which 
I  enjoyed.  For,  my  lord,  \  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
I  enjoyed  all  the  advantas^es,  public  and  private,  which  that  fiimous 
seat  ofiearniiig  so  largely  affords.  I  spent  many  years  in  that  ilhistri- 
oos  society,  in  a  well  regulated  coarse  of  aselWl  discipline  and  atodies^ 
and  in  the  improving  cooamerce  of  gentlemen  aad  scholars,  in  a  aociety 
where  emulation  without  envy,  ambition  without  jealousy,  oootention 
without  animosity  excited  industry,  and  awakened  genius;  where  a 
liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a  generous  freedom  of  thought  was 
raised,  encouraged, and  pushed  forward  by  example,  by  commendation, 
and  by  authority.  I  breathed  the  same  atmosphere  that  the  Hookers^ 
the  Chill ingworths,  and  the  Lockes  had  breathed  before— who  always 
treated  their  adversaries  with  civility  and  respect — wh6  made  candour, 
moderation,  and  liberal  judgment,  as  much  tli^  rule  and  law,  as  the 
subject  of  their  discourse,  who  did  not  amuse  their  readers  with  empty 
declamations  and  fine  spun  ttteories  of  toleration,  while  tlMCy  were 
themselves  agitated  with  a  Ririous  inquisitorial  spirit,  seizing  every  aoe 
they  could  lay  hold  on,  for  presuming  to  dissent  iroin  them  io  matters 
the  mo»t  indifferent,  and  dragging  tliem  through  the  %Lwy  ordeal  of 
abusive  controversy.  And  do  you  reproach  me  with  aiy  educalion  In 
this  place,  &c. 

To  the  dignity,  spirit,  indignation,  and  ekN]iience  of  this  pataige, 
i¥e  know  of  noUiing  which  can  fairly  be  opposed  on  the  put  af 
Warburton ;  and  it  is  farther  memorable  as  etie  proofs  tliougli  aot 

the  last,  that  the  venerable  and  illustrious  body,  whose  insulted 
honour  the  writer  so  nobly  defends,  has  never  to  despair  of  findiiq^ 
a  son  able  and  willing  to  inflict  ample  vengeance  on  the  assailant. 

The  next  instance  of  our  biographer's  candour  must  be  supplied 
by  his  character  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  a  friend  of  his  hero,  who 
havmg,  by  the  indiscretion  of  lus  admirers^  been  treated  too  much 
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as  '  a  brother  near  the  throne/  is  farther  warned  bj  the  impartiaHty 
of  criticism  to  presenre  a  more  beeomiog  and  respectful  distance. 

'  Dr.  Seeker  was  a  wise  man,  an  edifving  preacher^  and  ap  exemplarj" 
bishop;  but  the  course  of  his  life  and  studies  had  not  qualified  him  to 
decide  on  such  a  work  as  that  of  the  Divine  Legation.  Even  in  the 
narF«>w  walk  of  literature  which  he  most  afiected,  that  of  criticizing 
the  Hebrew  text,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  attained  any  great  dis« 
tinction/ 

Now  it  doet  certainly  appear  to  us,  that  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language  and  antiquities,  which  Archbishop  Seeker  did^ 
and  wfoieh  bishop  Warburton  did  not  possess,  was  the  best  possi* 
b)e  qualrficatlon  forjudging  of  the  Divine  Legation.  Tlie  absence 
of  thoee  attainments,  was,  perhaps,  the  author's  greatest  impediment 
in  writing  it;  and  as  to  what  appeared  to  (he  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester,— the  suffrage  of  a  divine  who  interpreted  the  word  Im- 
manuel,*  DeHverer,  will  scarcely  be  permitted  to  weigh  against 
that  of  Bishop  Lowth,  who  has  comnnended  and  adopted  many  of 
the  Archbishop's  emendations  of  the  sacred  text  as  highly  probable 
and  judicious. 

After  all,  Warburton  was  a  man,  in  speaking  of  whom,  War- 
bartotto  laudatore  opus  asset ;  a  character  which  nothing  but  genius 
resembling  his  own  could  adequately  describe  or  comprehend. 
One  such  contemporary  genius  there  was,  who  without  the  blind 
partiality  of  his  own  school,  and  under  the  perpetual  necessity  of 
detecting  his  extravagances,  never  failed  to  treat  him  with  respect, 
as  well  as  justice.  But  Johnson  wanted  theological  and  even 
classical  erudition  for  such  an  undertaking. 

With  no  want  of  these  qualifications  in  the  present  writer,  and 
with  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  the  attempt  is  cer* 
tainly^not  adequate  to  the  general  expectation  of  scholars.  Feebly 
elegant  and  coldly  panegyrical,  it  never  catches  a  ray  of  light  or  heat 
from  that  blaze  of  genius  which  it  is  employed  in  contemplating. 
With  an  emulous  and  often' successful  anxiety  to  eopy  the  graces 
of  Addison,  there  is  iu  this,  as  indeed  in  all  the  compositions  of 
Bbhop  Hurdy  a  primness  and  a  quaintness,  which  if  not  entirely 
his  own,  have  been  copied  from  models  far  inferior  to  that  great 
master  of  unaffected  ease  and  elegance.  There  is  aUo  no  small 
degree  of  petulance  in  his  manner  of  denominating  his  hero's  an- 
tagonists ;  some  of  whom  are  graciously  allowed  to  be  '  sizeable 
men/  while  others  are  styled  '  insect  blasphemers :'  yet  '  he  made 
allowance  for  their  prejudices,  and  when  no  malevolence  iutervenedf 
treated  their  persons  with  respect.' 

The  ambiguity  of  this  expression  is  singularly  unfortunate,  since 

•  Sernon  on  PTopheoj,  Vol.  1.  p.  t29. 
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the  obvious  meaning  of  tbe  words  is  assuredly  not  that  of  die 
author^  who  never  thought  of  imputing  malevolence  to  fans  friend. 
JBbr  the  extravagances  of  Warburton's  criticism,  the  apology  iM 
equally  unhappy : — '  As  to  what  concerns  the  emendation  of  the 
lext|  the  abler  the  critic,  the  more  liable  he  is  to  some  extravagance 
of  conjecture^  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Bentley,  it  being  dulneK 
and  not  judgment,  that  best  secures  him  from  this  sort  of  impu- 
tation/ Have  then  the  ablest  critics  uniforndy  been  the  most  ad* 
venturetis,  and  is  tbe  attribute  of  judgment  necessarily  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  an  able  critic  ?  On  tbe  contrary,  wbat 
we  would  ask  is  emendatory  criticism  itself,  but  an  exercise  of  the 
severest  judgment }  It  is  very  true  that  dulness  is  an  effectual  pie- 
ventive  of  all  extravagance  in  conjecture,  but  so  is  indigence  an 
antidote  against  all  luxury  and  excess.  A  man  of  genius  and 
learning  is  always  tempted  to  some  degree  of  proAision  in  tbe  use 
of  bis  intellectual  stores  ;  and  it  is  the  restraining  power  of  judg- 
ment in  the  use  of  these  intoxicating  qualities  that  consUtutes  an 
able  critic,  as  it  is  that  of  temperance  in  the  exercise  of  facolliea 
capable  of  abuse,  which  constitutes  the  virtuous  man. 

Although  the  notes  on  Sbakspeare,  of  which  Johnson  indulged 
himself  in  tbe  hope  that  their  author  had  long  ceased  to  number 
them  among  his  happiest  effusions,  form  no  pert  of  the  present  col- 
lection,  yet  as  the  zeal  of  his  editor,  notwithstanding  the  omisMoo, 
has  decreed  that  they  shall  not  sleep  in  peace,  we  will  first  state  b» 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  afterwards,  with  due  deference,  our 
own. 

'  Such  is  tbe  felicity  of  his  genius  in  restoring  numberless  passages 
to  their  integrity,  and  in  explaining  others  which  the  author's  subNme 
conceptions  or  his  licentious  expression  kept  out  of  sights  that  this  fine 
edition  of  Sbakspeare  must  ever  be  highly  valued  by  men  of  sense  and 
taste ;  a  spirit  congenial  to  that  of  the  author  breathing  tbrottgfaout« 
and  easily  atoning  for  tbe  little  mistakes  and  inadvertencies  discovera- 
ble in  it' 

Is  it  possible  that  the  man  who  wrote  this  should  ever  have  read 
the  *  Canons  of  Criticism ;'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  who  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  literary  fortunes 
of  hb  friend  should  not  have  read  them  i  To  us,  on  the  contrary, 
this  memorable  edition  of  the  great  bard  exhibits  a  phaenouMiion 
unobserved  before  in  the  operations  of  human  intellect — a  mind, 
ardent  and  comprehensive,  acute  and  penetrating,  warmly  devoted 
to  the  subject  and  furnished  with  all  the  stores  of  literature  ancient 
or  modern,  to  illustrate  and  adorn  it,  yet  by  some  perversity  of  un- 
derstanding, or  some  depravation  of  taste^  peipetiully  mistaking 
whiit  was  obvious,  and  perplexing  what  was  clear;  discovering  eru* 
dition  of  which  the  aullior  was  incapable,  and  fabricating  connec- 
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Uoos  to  wbidi  be  was  indiflereot.  Yet^  with  all  tbeie  incontisteii- 
cie9,  added  ta  the  affectation^  equally  discernible  in  tbe  editor  of 
Pope  and  Sbakspeare^  of  understanding  tbe  poet  better  than  be 
understood  himself,  there  sometimes  appear,  in  the  rational  inter- 
vals of  bis  critical  delirium,  elucidations  so  happy  and  disquisitions 
so  profound,  that  our  admiration  of  the  poet  (even  of  such  a  poet,) 
is  suspended  for  a  moment  while  we  dwell  on  the  excellencies  of  ' 
tbe  commentator. 

Tbe  nature  of  Warburton's  early  circumstances^  and  tbe  gradual 
developement  of  his  talents,  naturally  threw  him,  in  the  outset  of 
bis  career,  into  tbe  hands  of  the  inferior  wits,  or,  a«  they  were  then 
injuriously  called,  tbe  Dunces.  This,  however,  lasted  not  long, 
and  tbe  correspondent  of  Theobald  and  Concanen,  (a  connection 
which  be  delighted  not  to  remember,)  became  in  no  long  period  tbe 
friend  of  Murray,  Yorke  and  Pope«  But  there  was  one  connection 
of  which  so  erroneous  an  account  has  been  given  by  bis  biographer, 
and  so  very  improper  an  use  was  made  by  himself,  that  we  owe  it 
to  tbe  memory  of  an  amiable  and  upright  man,  whom  in  bis  edition 
of  Shakspeare  be  pursues  with  unrelenting  rancour  under  the  name 
of  tbe  Chford  Editor,  to  state  what  appears  to  be  the  Urutb. 

'  With  this  view/  (as  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Hurd,  namely,  that  of  a 
projected  edition  of  Shakspeare,)  'he  (Sir  Thomas  Hanmer«)  got  himself 
introduced  to  Mr.  Warburton  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  managed 
so  well  as  to  draw  from  hit  new  acquaintance  a  large  collection  of  notes 
and  emendations.  What  followed  upon  this,  and  what  use  he  made  of 
these  friendly  communications,  I  need  not  repeat,  as  the  account  is 
given  by  Mr.  Warburton  himself  in  tbe  lively  prefiiioe  to  his  aud  Mr. 
Pipe's  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  and  thus  ended  tbis  trifling  affair.' 

lAvefy  stories,  and  their  equally  lively  relators,  are  sometimes 
apt  to  be  deficient  in  a  quality  for  whibh  the  other  party  in  this 
iiifling  affair  was  eminently  distinguished.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
was  a  man  of  probity  and  honour,  had  long  been  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Oommons,'  and  died  with  unimpeacbed  integrity  in  a  dig* 
nified  retirement ;  notwithstanding  all  which,  be  might,  when  be 
was  supposed  to  be  past  the  power  of  answering  for  himself,  have 
been  traduced  to  posterity  as  a  wretched  pilferer  from  Warburton'is 
critical  portfolio,  bad  not  an  anonymous  advocate  of  departed  me- 
rit, whom  we  strongly  suspect  to  have  been  Greorge  Steevens,  cir- 
culated, through  the  medium  of  a  popular  newspaper,  an  original 
letter  from  himself  to  Dr.  Joseph  Smith,  then  provost  of  Queen^s 
C!ollege,  Oxford.  This  we  have  fortunately  by  us,  and  shall  op- 
pose an  extract  from  it  to  the  account  of  tbe  two  right  reverend 
critics,  intreating  the  reader*s  indulgence  if  it  be  not  found  quite  so 
lively  as  either.        , 
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'  My  tc^aintanoe  with  bim,  (Warbmrton,)'  aayi  Uumer,  '  began 
upon  an  applicatiou  from bimtelf^  and ■■■  .,  at  his  fcqatit  in- 
troduced hiin  to  ine^  for  this  purpose  onlyt  as  vas  theo  dedared*  tbac 
Si  he  had  many  observations  from  Shakspeare  tying  by  l|iaa>  evar  and 
above  those  printed  in  Theobald's  liookj  he  much  desired  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  roe,  that  I  might  judge  whether  any  of  them  were 
worthy  to  be  added  to  those  emendations  which  he  had  understood  that 
I  had  long  been  making  upon  that  author  ;•— upon  which  a  long  cor- 
respondence began  by  letter^  in  which  be  explained  many  passages, 
which  sometimes  I  thought  just,  but  mottfy  wild  and  out  qf  the  toay. 
Not  long  after,  views  of  interest  began  to  shew  themsebes.  Serentl 
hints  were  dropt  of  the  advantage  he  might  receive  from  pobliabinf 
the  woiic  thus  corrected,  but,  Hec.  &c.  Upon  this  he  flew  into  a  gveat 
rage,  and  tbcire  is  an  end  to  the  story.' 

But  otir  concern  with  Warburton  is  principally  aa  an  aodior ; — 
the  warmth  of  bis  domestic  attachments^  die  fidelity  of  his  friend- 
ahip,  the  fierceness  and  terror  of  his  bostilltyy  otherwise  thm 
as  they  affect  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  writ iiigSy  belong  not  lo 
lis. 

His  whole  constitotion,  bodily  as  well  as  mental,  seemed  fo  in* 
dicate  that  he  was  bom  to  be  an  extraordinary  man  :  with  a  lai^ 
and  athletic  person  he  prevented  the  necessity  of  socb  bodily  ex- 
ercises as  strong  constitutions  usually  refiuire^  by  rigid  Mid  undevi* 
ating  abstinence.  The  time  thus  saved  was  uniformly  devoted  to 
study,  of  which  no  measure  or  continuance  ever  exhausted  bis  un» 
derstandii^  or  checked  the  natural  and  lively  flow  of  his  spirits. 
A  change  in  the  object  of  his  pursuit  was  bis  only  relaxation ;  wod 
he  could  pass  and  repass  from  fathers  and  pbilosopbeffs  to  Don 
Quixote,  in  the  original,  with  perfect  ease  and  pleasure.  In  the 
mind  of  Warburton  the  foundation  of  classical  literature  bad 
been  well  laid,  yet  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  science 
of  ancient  criticism  with  au  exactness  equal  to  the  extent  in 
which  he  grasped  it.  His  master-faculty  was  reason,  and  his  fl»o«> 
ter- science  was  theology ;  the  very  outline  of  which  laat,  aa  marked 
out  by  this  great  man,  for  the  direction  of  young  students,  sur- 
passes the  attainments  of  many  who  have  the  reputation  of  cenai^ 
derable  diviues*  One  deficiency  of  his  educiition  he  had  carefully 
corrected  by  cultivating  logic  with  great  diUgeoce.  Thai  be  hna 
sometimes  mistaken  the  sense  of  his  own  citations  in  Greek,  OMy 
perhaps  be  imputed  to  a  purpose  of  bending  them  to  his  own  opi* 
uions.  After  all,  he  was  incomparably  the  worst  critic  in  his  no* 
ther  tongue.  Uttle  acquainted  with  old  English  literatuie,  and  aa 
httle  with  those  provincial  dialects  which  yet  retain  much  of  the 
phraseology  of  Shakspeare,  he  has  eipoaed  himself  to  the  derision 
of  far  inferior  judges  by  mistaking  the  sense  of  passages,  in  which 
he  would  have  been  corrected  by  shepherds  and  plowmen.     Hia 
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of  bumoyr^  like  thftt  of  niott  hmd  of  very  ▼igorous  feculiies, 
wae  sirangi  but  entreoieljr  coarse,  wUle  the  rudenew  and  vulgarity 
of  \m  manners  as  a  oontrotertist  removed  all  restraints  of  de* 
cencj  or  decorum  in  scattering  bis  jests  about  him.     His  taste 
seems  to  have  been  neither  just  nor  delicate.     He  had  nothing  of 
that  intuitive  perception  of  beauty  which  feels  ratber  than  judges, 
and  yet  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  common  suffrage  of  man- 
kind :  on  the  contrary  his  critical  favours  were  commonly  bestowed 
according  to  rules  and  reasons,  and  for  the  most  part  according  to 
some  perverse  and  capricious  reasons  of  his  own.     In  short,  it 
may  be  adduced  as  one  of  those  compensations  with  \rtiich  Provi- 
dence is  ever  observed  to  balance  the  excesses  and  superfluities  of 
its  o%vn  gifts,  that  there  was  not  a  faculty  about  this  wonderful  man 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distorted  by  a  certain  inex- 
plicable  perverseuess,  in  which  pride  and  love  of  paradox  were 
blended  with  the  spirit  of  subtle  and  sophistical  reasoning.     In 
the  lighter  exercises  of  bis  faculties  it  may  not  uufrequently  be 
doubted  whether  he  believed  himself;  in  tlie  more  serious,  how* 
ever  fine*spuo  his  tlieeries  may  have  been,  he  was  unquestionably 
honest.     On  the  whole,  we  think  it  a  fair  subject  of  speculation, 
whether  it  were  desirable  that  Warburton's  education  and  early  ha- 
bits should  have  been  tliose  of  other  great  scholars.    That  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  scholastic  institution  would  have  been  for  his  own 
benefit  and  in  some  respects  for  that  of  mankind,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.    I'he  gradations  of  an  Univ^^ity  would*,  in  part,  liave  mor^ 
tified  his  vanity  and  subdued  his  arrogance.     The  perpetual  colli- 
sious  of  kindred  and  approximating  minds,  which  constitute,  per- 
haps, the  great  excellence  of  those  illustrious  seminaries,  would 
have  rounded  off  some  portion  of  his  native  asperities ;  lie  would 
have  been  broken  by  the  academical  curb  to  pace  in  tlie  trammels 
of  ordinary  ratiocination ;  he  would  have  thought  always  above,  yet 
not  altogether  unlike,  the  rest  of  mankind.     In  short,  he  would  have 
become  precisely  what  the  discipline  of  a  college  was  able  to  make 
of  the  man,  whom  Warburtou  most  resembled,  the  great  Bentley. 
Yet  all  these  advantages  would  have  been  acquired  at  au  ex|)en8e 
ill  to  be  spared  and  greatly  to  be  regretted.     The  man  might  have 
been  polished  and  the  scholar  improved,  but  the  phsuooienon 
would  have  been  lost.     Mankind  might  not  have  learned,  for  cen< 
turies  to  come,  what  an  untutored  mind  can  do  for  itself.     A  self- 
taught  theologian,  untamed  by  rank  and  unsubdued  by  intercourse 
with  the  great,  was  yet  a  novelty;  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
the  formalities  of  argument,  and  the  niceties  of  composition,  would, 
at  least  with  those  who  love  the  eccentricities  of  native  genius, 
have  been  unwillingly  accepted  in  exchange  for  that  glorious  ex- 
travagance which  daxzles  while  it  is  unable  to  convince,  that  range 
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of  erudition  which  would  have  been  cramped  by  exactoesB  of  re<» 
•earcb,  and  that  baugh^  defiance  of  form  and  decorum,  wUcb,  in 
itt  rudest  transgreMiont  against  charity  and  manners^  never  biled  to 
combine  the  powers  of  a  giant  with  the  temper  of  a  ruffian. 

In  the  editor's  opinion  as  to  tlie  excellence  of  Warburtoo's  style, 
and  more  especially  his  controversial  style,  we  are,  with  one  excep* 
lion,  ready  to  concur.  *  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  those 
two  qualities  of  a  great  writer,  ^*  sapere  8c  fari.''  I  mean  superior 
sense,  and  the  power  of  doing  jnstice  to  it  by  a  sound  and  oMmly 
eloquence.  It  was  an  ignorant  cavil  that  charged  him  with  want 
of  taste.  The  objection  arose  from  the  originality  of  his  manner; 
but  he  wrote,  when  he  thought  fit,  with  the  greatest  purity  and  ele* 
gance,  notwithstanding  his  strength  and  enei^,  which  frequently 
exclude  those  qualities/  The  truth  seems  to  be,  diat  Warburtoa 
had  chosen  as  his  models,  the  works  of  our  older  writers,  men  con* 
genial  with  himself  in  invention,  erudition  and  force,  but  with  re- 
spect to  style,  which  as  yet  was  little  attended  to,  undisciplined  and 
irregular.  Such  were,  in  their  respective  departments.  Hooker, 
Chillingworth,  and  Hyde.  It  was  to  minds  far  inferior  to  these  io 
energy  and  comprehension,  that  the  English  language  owed  its  last 
polish  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century ;  and  it  is  to  the 
overbearing  influence  of  one  or  two  recent  examples,*  inferior  to 
none  of  the  former,  that  it  has  relapsed  into  a  state  of  learned  bar- 
barism, which  we  would  willingly  hope^  in  the  hands  of  pedants 
and  coxcombs,  is  beginning  to  administer  its  own  antidote.  '  For 
the  rest,'  says  the  right  reverend  editor, '  the  higher  excellencies  of 
his  style  were  owing  to  the  strength  of  his  imagination,  and  a  descr 
conception  of  his  subject,  in  other  words,  to  his  sublime  gemus. 
Thus  his  style  was  properly  hb  own,  and  wliat  we  call  original. 
Yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  draw  what  assistance  he  might  from  the 
best  critics,  among  whom  Qmntilian  was  his  favourite/ 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  anomalies  of  taste.  Perhaps  no 
writer  of  antiquity  ever  more  nearly  resembled  the  best  modems  in 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment  than  this  gre^t  rhetorician ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  one  ever  paced  more  awkwardly  in  the  trammels  of 
his  own  art.  His  power  of  expression  never  seems  to  keep  pace 
with  the  vigour  of  his  conceptions;  his  style  is  harsh,  cramped,  and 
lagging ;  the  offspring  of  his  brain  is  strong,  but  the  parturition  la^ 
borious.  We  greatly  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  power  of  expression 
is  ever  improved  by  rules  of  artificial  rhetoric,  as  that  of  reasoning 
un<}uestionably  is  by  the  cultivation  of  a  pure  and  unsophisticated 
logic ;  but  of  this  we  are  very  certain,  that  whatever  may  have  de- 
termined Warburton  to  the  cultivation  of  scientific  rhetoric,  or  ta 
a  preference  of  Quinlilian  above  the  better  models  of  Greece, 
he  was,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  neither  the  better  nor  tba 
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worse  for  hit  aoqtiaiiiltnee  wkh  the  Roman  teacher ;  the  native  fer- 
tility of  his  mind  wanted  to  be  enriched  wHb  no  topics  of  invention, 
the  clearness  of  his  understanding  supplied  him  with  a  spontaneous 
amogeanenty  and  his  command  and  copiousness  of  language  mocked 
the  cold  and  pedantic  institutes  of  artificial  expression.  In 
ahort^  what  was  said  by  the  best  judge  of  antiquity  concerning  An- 
thoi^  tt  a  speaker,  may  not  unaptly  be  applied  to  Warburtoo  as 
a  writer. 

*  Omnia  veniebant  Antonio  in  roentem>  esque  suoqueeque  loco,ubi 
pfuriaium  proficere  et  va!ere  possent— -ut  ab  imperatore,  equites,  oe- 
dttes,  levisarmatura;  sioabilloin  maxim^opportunisorstionis  patribus 
collocabantur.  £rat  memoria  tomma,  DuUa  medilationis  suspiciov^-* 
Verba  ipsa,nofl  ilia  quidemelegaDtissimo  sermone;  itaque  diligeoterio- 
quendi  laude  caruit;  Deque  tamen  est  inquinat^  locutus;  sed  ilia  quae 
propria  oratoris  laus  est  in  verbis.     Sed  tamen  Antonius  in  verbis  &  eli- 

rndis  (oeque  id  ipsum  Urn  lepor is  c^Qskquim  ponderUjSc  coWocRnd'iu 
cooQprehensione  devinciendis  nihil  noii  ad  rationem  dirigebal/* 

The  characteristics  of  his  style  were  freedom^  facility  and  force ; 
he  is  never  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  own  matter — marchbg 
forth  to  the  field  in  the  heavy  armour  of  controversy,  he  moves 
with  the  agility  of  one  who  bears  but  a  scrip  and  a  sling  :  now  ba- 
lancing the  ponderous  spear  of  argumentation,  and  now  scattering 
around  him  the  galling  arrows  of  wit  and  irony,  his  dexterity  is 
never  impeded  by  his  strength,  his  strength  never  impaired  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements.  Words  were  with  Warburton  the  Vil- 
ling  and  ever  ready  ministers  of  bis  ideas;  he  thought  not  in  lan- 
guage only,  but  in  language  the  most  apt  and  expressive.  It  was 
owing  to  this  faculty  of  native  eloquence  that  he  corrected  so  little ; 
to  have  retouched  his  periods  would  have  been  to  abate  thei^force : 
under  the  hands  of  his  editor  they  might  have  become  more  spruce 
and  trim,  more  adapted  to  the  ri;le  and  square  of  the  professed  rhe- 
torician, but  they  would  have  been  less  pointedly  and  cbaracteris- 
tically  expressive. 

For  the  same  reason,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  that  nice  per- 
ception of  critical  beauty  usually  called  taste,  the  display  or  even 
the  exercise  of  it  in  his  controversial  works  would  have  been  out  of 
place.  Many  a  luxuriant  and  careless  grace  would  have  been  re- 
trenched by  the  knife  of  fastidious  criticism,  many  a  coarse  expres- 
sive name,  many  a  rude  and  severe  epithet,  which  we  owe  as 
much  to  the  intrepidity  of  his  temper,  as  to  the  indifference  of  his 
choice,  would  have  given  way  to  feeble  circumlocution  and  ill  con- 
cealed malignity. 

'  Fur  es',  ait  Pedio,  Pedius  quid  ?  Crimina  rasis 

Librat  in  Autithetis/— Pis. 

•Cie.de  CUriiOrat  Bd.  OUr.L  484-^.  """^        " 
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Welmve  tlraMly  md  Ihtt  it  it  injiOMUi  to  mmmH  forth* 
aoomdies  of  taste;  otherwite  the  idectiOBof  Hurdfbr  ihecoafideB- 
tial  Mend  of  Warborton  migte  njaiiartly  hafe  eadled  wonder, 
fa  the  geoiiM<rf  the  two  iBeii  there  was  oef^inly  littforosoBUaBce; 
M  the  teoiper,  none.  The  one  waa  atdent,  k>petMO0B»  ikijgiatical, 
and  cbolericy  the  other  cool,  ciroamepect^  »id  timid*  But  Hvid^ 
at  it  appears,  smitten  with  sincere  and  disinlereeted  adauraliosi  ef 
the  gemus  of  his  future  friend^  made  the  first  advances,  and  War** 
kartoo,  who  resembled  Cromwell  in  a  disposition  to  receive  dl 
who  made  their  addresses  to  him,  with  grace  and  franknett  bmI 
his  joung  mid  humble  panegyrist  with  open  arms.  When  the 
firiendship  was  once  formed,  it  is  moch  less  difficult  to  account  for 
its  uninterrupted  continuence.  Under  the  predominaBt  and  over- 
bearing influence  of  a  superior  mind,  Hurd,  in  addition  to  an  afle&> 
tion  as  warm  as  his  constitution  was  capable  of»  is  understood  to 
hare  been  uniformly  supple  and  obsequious.  With  all  their  dis- 
crepancies, one  centre  of  union  between  the  two  minds  had  always 
existed,  a  spirit  of  critical  refinement.  In  all  the  extraviq^aD- 
ees  of  his  wildest  hypotheses,  assailed^  by  the  contradiction  of 
scholars,  and  the  laughter  of  wits^  Warburton  had  eae  kindred  bo- 
som on  which  he  could  repose,  one  understanding  whidi  neirer 
Juestiooed  the  legitimacy  of  his  reasonings,  or  failed  to  perceiie 
lie  validity  of  his  conclusions.  Besides,  it  is  not  idways  true,  in 
fact,  that  unequal  friendships  (we  mean  those  of  unequal  miods) 
are  quite  as  fl-ail  as  they  have  been  represented.  Great  men,  espe- 
cially in  the  decline  of  life,  often  grow  indolent  conveners :  tney 
love  to  dictate  rather  than  dispute ;  they  dedme  the  irritating  and 
hiborioiis  collision  of  equal  intellects;  and  an  humble  friend  just 
able  to  understand,  and  very  willing  to  applaud,  is  a  more  accrat* 
able  companion  than  an  equal,  who  dares  to  contradict,  and  wno 
may  chance  to  confute.  G)uld  Warburton  have  been  encountered 
hy  another  phenomenon  resembling  himself,  the  first  conpva 
might  have  been  amicable  and  delightful ;  but  it  b  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  ere  long,  the  pride,  the  positiveness,  and  the  consctout 
equality  of  the  parties  would  have  produced  a  conflict  retemlding 
the  shock  of  two  uri  in  the  Lithuanian  forests,  and  they  woold 
have  parted  in  sullen  di^ust.  Over  the  mind  of  Pope  iiimsdf  in 
his  declining  ^ears,  the  friend  and  commentator,  who  vreH  might 
siqiplant  Bolmgbroke,  enjoyed  an  ascendant  unperoeived^itmaj 
be,  by  the  bard  himself,  in  his  intercourse  With  Murray  and  York 
his  ferocity  was  blunted,  not  by  timid  assent,  but  bytibe  ioqieoe- 
trable  and  unassailable  polish  of  high  breedmg.  Over  the  parti- 
aans  of  his  own  school,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Balguy, 
who  respected  himself,  he  domineered*  without  resistance.  StiU,  if 
Warburton  were  a  tyrant,  be  was  «  magoaninious  tyrant^  and,  the 
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I^OMil  of  uttcoiidilioiMl  tnhiMttop  one*  MCMred^  a  warn  vtA^g^ 
fomtmm  fttend. 

An  a  dlaceMiOy  it  is  ackaowiedged  bj  bis  biogniplier  that  Im  dM 
pothiagy  attd  for  a  feiy  «ii^ar  and  unfertuaate  reasoo,  bacaiise  ha 
lusew  UMt  aothing  was  to  be  doae.  Yet  bis  owa  matropcrfitaD  was 
Sacker;  aiid  tfae  prekle  wbo  oMide  this  straage  adoMssion  sat  on  tba 
aatne  bench  with  Porteus.  Did  they  do  nothing  ?  But  thus  tba 
€€dd^  tbe  tioud,  and  tbe  fndoleoly  drop  opiatas  on  their  onti  con* 
aoieacas  wider  tba  disguise  of  apologies  for  their  friends.  Still  the 
Biflbop  of  Worcester  is  right  in  his  opbiion,  that  however  necessary 
•  ooosiderable  portion  of  talent  and  learning  may  be  to  support  this 
we^t  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  cbaracteri  a  genius  of  the  high 
ordec  of  Warburton  is  better,  placed  in  tbe  shade  of  private  life 
Bui  we  go  farther.— Without  any  claim  to  indulgence  from  eiuhe^ 
rant  geniusi  habits  of  pertinacious  industry  and  learned  refinement. 
Acquired  and  confirmed  in  those  sittiations  through  which  eminent 
clofgymen  are  usually  conducted  to  the  highest  ran):  of  their  pro- 
fessioo,  have  a  tendency  to  render  them  sdiitary  and  inactite.  It 
is  rouiMrked  of  Pearson  by  Burnet,  that  although  an  admirable  d^ 
vise,  be  was  a  very  indifierant  faisbop ;  and  instances  on  tbe  other 
baiid  might  easily  be  adduced,  in  which  the  absence  of  those  quali** 
fienuons,  which  certainly  adorn  tbe  episcopal  character,  has  evi? 
dently  rendered  it  more  actively  and  indefatigably  useful.  But  en** 
teriog  upon  their  eiaked  stations,  as  is  too  often  tbe  aase,  late  in 
liis^  and  with  shattered  constitntions,  learned  divines  are  too  apt  la 
couiider  their  advanoeoMnt  as  a  retreat  for  old  age  rather  than  an 
iolroduetion  into  a  new  scene  of  duty  and  esertien.  So  thou|^ 
mid  acted  tbe  subject  of  this  artide ;  so,  we  believe,  cbd  his  biogra- 
pher :*— raised  to  the  mitre  about  the  same  age,  and  that  an  ad» 
vanced  one,  the  first  pursued  his  theological  studies  till  bis  gigantic 
un^rstamfing  sunk  into  second  childisbness  and  mere  oblivion ;  tbe 
other,  with  Uttle  interruption  from  business  or  duty,  enjoyed  bis 
elegant  retirement  of  Hartlebury  till  the  eve  of  his  translation,  to 
anodMr  state. 

We  are  now  to  consider  this  mighty  man  more  distinctly  in  his 
works. 

Of  these  the  most  illustrious,  and  alone  sufficient  to  confer  im- 
mortality on  any  name,  is  tbe  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  a  work 
so  original  in  its  conception,  so  vigorous  in  its  execution,  enlifeaed 
by  so  many  salbes  of  an  emuberant  imagination,  and  diversified  bgr 
sa  many  enleitainiag  episodes  and  excursions,  that  after. having 
struggled  through  the  first  impediments  of  prejudice  aed  detractioo, 
it  look  its  place  at  the  bead,  we  do  not  say  of  Ei^ish  theologgr 
only,  bttt  almost  of  English  literature. 
To  the  compositiou  of  this  prodigious  performance.  Hooker  and 
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ScilttngAMt  could  have  conuibuled  tbe  erMMoa,  Chitiogwoitfi 
•nd  I^ke  the  acutenets,  Tajlor  an  imaginatioa  evco  note  wild 
and  0001009)  Swift,  and  perhaps  Eaehaid,  the  aaicattic  vein  of  wic : 
hot  what  power  of  anderstandingy  excepting  that  of  Waiharton, 
coald  first  have  amaised  all  tliete  materiaby  and  then  compoelid 
them  into  a  balkj  and  elaborate  work  ao  consistent  and  banBo> 
nieusf 

Tbe  principle  of  tbe  work  was  no  less  bold  and  original  than  the 
elocution^ — ^That  the  doctrine  of  a  future*  state  of  reward  and  pu- 
nishment was  omitted  in  the  books  of  Moses,  had  been  insolentlj 
urged  by  infidels  against  the  tmth  of  his  mission,  w*hlle  difinee  were 
feebly  occupied  iu  seeking  what  was  certainly  not  to  be  fooad 
there,  otherwise  than  by  inference  and  implication.  But  Warbor* 
toui  with  an  intrepidity  unheard  of  before,  threw  open  the  gates  of 
bis  camp,  admitted  the  host  of  the  enemy  within  his  works,  and 
beat  them  on  a  ground  which  was  now  become  both  his  and  tfaeifs. 
In  short,  he  admitted  the  proposition  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  from  that  very  omission,  which  in  all  in- 
stances of  legislation,  merely  human,  had  been  industrioosij  avoid- 
ed, that  a  system  whkh  could  dispense  with  a  docCrtne,  tbe  vary 
bond  and  cement  of  human  society,  must  have  come  from  God, 
and  that  the  people  to  whom  it  \ras  given  must  have  been  placed 
under  his  immediate  superintendence. 

In  the  hands  of  such  a  champion,  the  warfiire  so  eondncted 
m^t  be  safe ;  yet  tbe  experiment  was  perilous,  and  the  comba- 
tant a  stranger :  hence  the  Umid  were  alarmed,  the  formal  diacoD- 
certed ;  even  the  veteran  leaders  of  his  own  party  were  scaadaKaed 
I>y  the  irregular  act  of  heroism  ;  and  long  and  loud  was  the  outcry 
of  treason  and  perfidy  within  the  camp.  Nor  b  it  to  be  dissaas-* 
bled,  that  in  chasing  this  new  and  narrow  ground  of  defence,  how- 
ever adapted  to  his  own  daring  and  adventurous  spirit,  Warbor^ 
ton  gave  some  cause  of  alarm,  and  even  of  dissatisifactioa,  to  dm 
friends  of  revelation.  They  foresaw,  and  deplored  a  conse* 
quence,  which  we  believe  has  in  some  instances  actually  foUowed  ; 
namely,  that  this  hardy  and  inventive  diampion  has  been  eitber 
misconceived  or  misrepresented,  as  having  chosen  the  onl^  firm 
ground  on  which  the  divine  authority  of  the  Jewish  legislator 
could  be  maintained ;  whereas  that  great  truth  should  be  under- 
stood to  rest  on  a  much  wider  and  firmer  basw :  for  coidd  the 
hypothesis  of  Warburton  be  demonstrated  to  be  incoDckiaive ;  had 
it  even  been  discovered  (whidi,  from  the  universal  knowledge  of 
the  hbtory  of  nations  at  present  b  impossible)  that  a  ^^stem  of 
legblation,  confessedly  human,  had  actually  been  instituted  and 
o^yed  without  any  reference  to  a  future  state,  still  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Jewish  polity  woidd  stand  pre-eimneot 
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and  alone.  IiutttuM  in  a  barbarous  age^  and  in  Ae,  midst  of 
muvenal  idolatry,  a  sjttem  which  taught  the  proper  unity  of  the 
godhead;  deoominated  bia  peraon  by  a  sublime  and  metaphysical 
vamc, evktendy  implying  self-existence;. which,  in  the  midst  of 
laiuitiad  bloodshed  and  lust,  excluded  from  its  ritual  e«ery  thing 
libtdioous  or  cruel,  (for  the  permission  to  offer  up  beasts  in  sacri- 
fice 18  no  more  objectionable  than  that  of  their  slaughter  for  human 
food,,  and  both  are  positively  humane,)  the  refusal  in  the  midst  of 
a  geoeral  intercommunity  of  gods,  to  admit  the  association  of  ai^ 
of  iboni  with  Jehovah  : — all  these  particular,  tc^tber  with  the 
pwritj  and  sanctity  of  the  moral  law,  amount  to  a  moral  demon- 
atratiott  that  the  religion  came  from  God. 

Warburton's  Divine  Legation  is  one  of  the  few  theolc^ical  and 
atill  fewer  controversial  works,  which  scholars  perfectly  indifferent 
to  such  subjects  will  ever  read  with  delight.     The  novelty  of  the 
hypotbesisj  the  masterly  conduct  of  the  argument,  the  hard  blows  ' 
which  this  champion  of  faith  and  orthodoxy  is  ever  dealing  about 
hitn  against  tbe  enemies  of  botb,  the  scorn  with  which  he  represses 
sballow  petuUnc^  and  the  mimitable  acuteness  with  which  he  ex- 
pose* dishonest  sophistry,  the  compass  of  literature  which  he  dis- 
plays, bis  widely  extended  views  of  ancient  polity  and  religion^  bul^ 
above  all^  that  irradiation  of  unfaihng  and  indefectible  genius  which, 
like  the  rich  sunshine  of  an  Italian  landscape,  illuminates  the  whole, 
-—all  these  excellences  will  rivet  alike  the  attention  of  taste,  and 
leason,  and  erudition, as  long  as  Elfish  literature  shall  exbt ;  while 
mmay  a  standard  work,  perhaps  equally  learned  and  more  convioe- 
iag,  is  permitt^  to  repose  upon  the  shelf.     But  it  is  in  hisepifodts 
and  digressions  that  Warburton's  powers  of  reason  and  brilliancy  of 
fancy,  are  most  conspicuous.    They  resemble  tbe  vvanton  move- 
mants  of  some  powerful  and  half-broken  quadruped,  who,  disdaiii- 
iog  to  pace  along  the  highway  under  a  burden  which  would  sub- 
due any  other  animal  of  his  species,  starts  aside  at  every  turn  to  ex- 
ercise the  native  elasticity  of  his  muscles,  and  throw  off  the  waste 
exuberance  of  bis  strength  and  spirits.     Of  these  the  most  remark- 
able are  his  Hypothesis  concerning  the  Origin  and  late  Antiquity 
of  tbe  Book  of  Job,  hi^  elaborate  Disquisition  on  Hieroglyphics 
and  Picture-writing,  and  bis  profound  and  original  Investigation  of 
the  Mysteries. 

Warburton  had  a  constitutional  delight  in  parados.  He  read, 
as  it  would  appear,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taitiiog  what  had  been  written  on  o  subject ;  not  that  be  might 
adopt,  or  reject,  at  bis  discretion,  the  opinions  of  others,  but  that 
he  might  be  sure  of  producing  what  bad  never  been  said  or  thought 
before.  He  was  like  an  adventurer  projecting  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very^ who  should  sit  down  to  study  the  charts  and  journals  of  all 
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his  predecenora,  oeHber  for  direction  not  aeoyri^y  but  tint  ^^^^ 
been  instructed  in  erery  route  already  eiplored  by  Mmm,  he 
might  penetrate  into  the  uniathomed  depdis  of  unknown  scai^  ami 
ransack  the  wealth  of  countries  hitherto  without  a  minie^  Siicfa  • 
sptrtty  aided  by  a  constitution*  however  strongs  and  a  hand  however 
skilfitly  while  it  might  ocoasionaliy  reward  the  discofemr,  and  en* 
rich  bis  country  with  unexpected  wealth,  would  sometimes  dnrn 
him  upon  unknown  rocks,  and  sometimes  entangle  him  in  inestrica^ 
ble  quicksands,  where  his  rashness  would  at  once  be  r^arded  as  his 
calamity  and  his  reproach.  Such  was  his  ill-starred  dtssertatson  on 
the  book  df  Job,  which,  besides  having  incidentally  drawn  iipoa 
him  the  vengeance  of  Lowth,  missed  that  praise  which  Warinirtoa 
courted  more  ardently  than  «ther  utility  or  truth,  that  of  fortunate 
boldness,  or  ingenious  and  well  supported  error.  His  disgracefal 
failure  on  this  subject  was,  however,  more  than  compensated  by  Us 
wonderful  dissertation  on  hieroglypbical  and  pi^uro-writii^;  one 
of  those  felicities  which  seem  to  be  occasioually  and  eztrinMcalfy 
bestowed  upon  great  genius,  and  are  beyond  all  power  of  ofdi-> 
nai^  effort  and  meditation.  In  profundity  of  research,  deafness  of 
deduction,  and  happiness  of  iliustratioo,  we  know  <^  no  aoaiyata 
which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  it.  Had  Warburtan  wrkica 
nothing  but  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  book  of  |be  Divine 
Legation^  it  would  have  rendered  his  name  immortal. 

For  the  immense  erudition  which  he  has  broi^ht  to  bear  on  the 
obscure  subject  of  the  Mysteries,  our  author  was  indebted  to  Meur* 
sius,^  and  be  has  frankly  acknowledged  the  obligation :  twt  it  was 
the  raw  material  only  which  he  borrowed ;  the  arrangemem  end  dis* 
tribution  of  the  strf>ject,  the  argument  and  application^lhe  dexteiitjr 
in  parrying  objections,  and  the  inveutive  expansion  of  his  autbofi- 
ties,  where  they  were  either  deficient  or  incondosive^  being  pufdy 
and  properly  his  own. 

That  in  contradistinction  to  the  popular  and  polytheistie  waidbip 
which  prevailed  among  the  first  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  their 
great  legislators  established  an  obscure  and  mysterious  system,  to 
the  secrets  of  which  a  fiivoured  few  alone  were  admitted,  and  thoaa 

by  successive  steps  and  tremendous  rites  of  initiation,  and  that  dM 

.  —  * 

*  In  Kis  RleuiinuL  It  it  doe  to  Warbnrton's  integrity  to  prodaee  tk4  paange,  be- 
eaoM  A  doubt  has  been  expressed  on  the  tubieet  by  a  writer  whose  MtterataeoorMj 
would,  we  should  have  supposed,  haTe  prevented  him  from  OTenooldar  it.  *  To 
him,  (Meursius)  I  am  mueh  indebted,  for  abridgingmy  labour  in  searob  of  those 
passages  of  antiquity  whieh  make  mention  of  the  fileusinian  Mysteries,  and  fSir 
bringug  the  greater  part  of  them  into  oneriew/  This  wiU  be  oTerlooked  by  tlw 
indolence  and  inexactness  of  desultory  readers,  while  the  following  insinuation,  in  a 
popular  work,  whieh  does  more  honour  to  the  head  than  the  heart  of  the  writer* 
wiU  probablr  be  reeeired  at  an  intimation  that  he  makes  no  sueh  acknowlodgaitfsS. 
*  I  forget  whether  the  bishop  makes  a  direet  aeknowlednnent  of  his  oblwatioos  to 
this  diligent,  learned,  and  judicious  eoUeetor  (Meorsios!)'— Tracts  by  Warbortoo 
and  a  WarbQrtovaii>  p.  tl9,  note  S. 
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great  mai  mwAil  doctrine  itkuleated  upon  the  inkiated  ^m  die  pro- 
per unity  of  tbe  Godhead,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  puoisb- 
meota,  i»  the  great  position  which,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  the  au* 
dkor  of  the  Divine  Legation  has  endeavoured  to  establish,  and  not 
without  some  success.  Particular  citations  niaj,  indeed,  be  cavilled 
at  as  irrelevant,  and  particular  inferences  may  be  ob^ted  to  as 
proving  more  than  their  premises  will  warrant ;  but  after  the  fatJjiou 
of  aiiepeeting  Warburton  when  he  meant  well,  and  of  contradicting 
lum  when  1^  reasoned  r%ht,  has  disappeared,  like  other  personal 
prejitdtees,  the  general  eroct  of  the  evidence  and  of  the  wrgament 
BMiat  be  allowed  4o  make  an  approach  towards  conviction. 

On  this  great  argument,  however,  Warburton,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  refining  where  all  was  obvious,  and  bestowing  npon  aa  author 
aecood  senses  which  be  never  dreamed  of,  has  engndSted  a  most  in- 
gemoua  and  amusing  dissertation,  m  which  he  contenda  that  the 
descmit  of  iBneas  into  the  shades,  as  related  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  JEmM,  is  a  correct  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  initiation !  In 
tbia  acene,  Warburton  plays  tlie  liierophant  with  wonderful  dexte^- 
rity ;  while  types  and  shadows,  and  double  senses,  appear  and  dis- 
appear in  quick  succession,  like  the  wild  exhibitions  of  his  own  mys- 
teries^ so  bewildering  to  the  understanding  and  so  bewitching  to  the 
imagtBation,  that  the  mind^  without  waiting  or  wishing  for  convic- 
tioa,  surrenders  itself  as  to  a  tale  of  acknowledged  invention,  care- 
leaa  of  truth,  wliile  it  is  secure  of  delight.  But  there  are  some  heads 
not  to  be  bewildered,  and  some  imaginations  not  to  be  enchanted. 
—-Among  these  was  the  future  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  then  a  young  man,  and  for  his  years  a  still 
yeonger  scholar,  excepting  in  the  school  of  Voltaire;  but  he  was 
acute  and  petulant,  with  much  of  that  oblique  and  insinuating  man- 
ner of  hinting  objections,  which  he  continued  to  employ  in  tbe  place 
of  hkr  and  legitimate  reasoning  through  the  whole  of  his  literary 
career*  Thns  ar  med  and  accoutred  however,  the  stripling  sallied 
farth,  vanquished  and  slew  the  champion  of  the  Philistines  in  a 
combat  of  which  the  consequences  were  singular,  inasmuch  as  the 
only  victory  which  the  conqueror  obtained^  was  in  his  irst  attempt, 
aad  i^;ainst  the  ablest  of  his  adversscries.  So  powerful  a  weapon  is 
plain  truth  even  in  the  hands  of  plain  advocates,  and  such  the  dis- 
adnmtages  under  which  the  ablest  commander  labours,  when  from 
whim  or  contempt  of  his  adv^sary,  he  has  voluntarily  departed 
from  his  ground! 

Amidst  the  general  outcry  excited  by  the  Divine  Legation  at  its 
first  appearance,  it  was  Warlmrton's  misfortune  that  the  cause  waa 
never  tried  upon  its  merits^  that  he  had  never  to  encounter  upon 
Hie  great  question  an  equal,  scarcely  a  competent  antagonist.  Alarm 
was  indeed  taken  ia  bwtk  universities,  and  the  theological  schools  of 
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each  were  long  employed  In  horfing  the  weapons  of  tbesis'  and 
syHogism  at  the  head  of  the  hardy  innovator.  Meanwhile^  amoog 
the  rest  of  his  clerical  brethren,  the  author  of  the  DiTtne  Le|;atioD, 
had  by  degrees  the  fortune  to  enlist  no  small  portion  under  his  own 
banner,  while  of  those  who  wholly  or  in  part  dissented  from  his 
opinions,  many,  perhaps,  were  silent  from  the  dread  of  proroking 
so  terriUe  an  adversary,  and  the  remainder,  among  whom  are  to  be 
numbered  several  of  bis  epneopal  brethren,  forgave  his  pamdozet, 
and  endured  his  dogmatism,  for  the  openness  of  hb  temper,  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship,  abd  the  unrivalled  powers  of  hit  conver- 
sation. Prejudice  and  partiality,  however,  are  now  alike  exttoct— 
Uie  survivor  of  the  Warburtonian  school  is  gathered  to  bis  fMben, 
its  antagonists  were  gone  long  before  him,  and  the  Divine  LegatioQ 
(weight  down  as  it  is  by  faults  which  would  have  sunk  any  other 
work)  has,  by  the  irresistible  buoyancy  of  original  genius,  foood  its 
own  level  at  the  summit  of  English  literature. 

Of  the  minor  works  of  Warburton,  perhaps  the  most  usefnl,  at 
thu  time  unquestionably  the  most  important  and  interestiiig,  is  the 
'  Alliance  between  Church  and  State/  The  obligation  which  lies 
upon  every  Chrbtian  community  to  tolerate  the  sentimeots,  and 
even  the  religious  exercises  of  those  who,  in  the  incurable  diversity 
of  human  opinion,  dissent  from  her  doctrines,  and  the  duty  whira 
she  owes  to  herself,  of  prohibiting  by  some  test  the  intrusion  int# 
civil  offices  of  men  who  would  otherwise  endanger  her  existence  by 
open  hostility,  or  by  secret  treachery,  is  the  subject  of  thb  aaKe 
and  comprehensive  work* 

The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  had  always  been  endured  with 
extreme  ill  will  by  the  excluded  parties,  and  more  especially  by  Cbe 
Protestant  dissenters.  But  the  contest  at  that  time  was  conducted 
with  some  degree  of  modesty ;  the  complainants  were  conscious  of 
their  own  weakness,  and  not  insensible  of  the  general  obligations 
under  which  they  lay  to  the  best  constitution  in  the  world.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  powers  of  Warburton  were  exerted  too 
early :  a  powerful  medicine  is  thrown  away  at  the  first  access  of  a 
complaint,  which  at  the  crbis  might  have  saved  the  patient's  life: 
that  crisis  b  now  arrived,  and  happy  had  it  been  for  thb  country  if 
the  universal  interest  which  must  have  been  excited  by  the  lirst 
appearance  of  such  a  work  could  have  been  reserved  for  a  OMMnenl, 
when,  in  the  demand,  not  of  emancipation  from  restraints,  bnt  of 
equal  and  universal  power,  all  remains  of  decency  are  lost  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  prudential  regards  to  the  great  securities  of 
the  constitution  are  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  in  timid 
and  helpless  acquiescence  on  the  other.     Awful,  however,  as  the 

|>resent  crisis  is,  and  far  as  men's  minds  are  now  gone  in  tlie 
ethargy  of  religion  and  political  indifference,  we  cannot  btit  per- 
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Mnde  oonelvts  that  a  repubUcatioD  and  induatriout  circiikilioD  of 
ikm  AliiaQM,  would  even  yet  have  a  powef fid  effect  on  the  minda 
of  all  wbo  have  not  ceased  either  to  reason  for  themselves  or  to 
feel  for  their  country. 

The  sermons  of  Bishop  Warborton,  which  have  been  unac- 
countably neglected,  are  indeed  very  eminent  performances. 

As  we  have  not  been  liberal  in  our  citatiens  from  his  other 
works,  we  shall  select,  as  a  specimen,  the  following  passage  on  the 
subject  of  the  slave-trade,  which  was  written  long  before  the  com- 
meiieeaient  of  the  inquiry  which  put  an  end  to  that  abominable 
traffic. 

*  From  the  free,  I  come  now  to  the  barbarians  in  bonds.  By  these 
1  mean  the  vast  multitudes  stolen  yearly  from  the  opposite  continent 
and  sacrificed  by  the  colonists  lo  the  god  of  gain.  But  what  then  ?  (f^ay 
these  zealous  worshippers  of  Mammon  ;)  it  is  our  own  property  we 
offer  up.  What !  property  in  your  brethreu,  as  in  herds  of  cattle  ? 
Your  brethren  both  by  nature  and  grace,  creatures  endued  with  alt  our 
faculties,  possessing  all  our  qualities  but  that  of  colour  ?  Does  not  this 
equally  shuck  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  ?  But>  alas  !  what  is  there  in  the  infinite  abuses  of  society,  which 
does  not  shock  them  ?  In  excuse  of  thib  violation  of  all  things  civil  and 
sacred,  (for  nature  created  man  free,  and  grace  invites  him  to  assert  his 
freedom,)  it  hath  been  pretended,  that  though  indeed  these  miserable 
outcasts  of  the  race  of  Adam  be  torn  from  their  homes  and  native  holds 
by  force  and  fraud,  yet  this  violation  of  the  rights  of  humanity  im- 
proves their  condition,  and  renders  them  less  unhappy.  But  who  ara 
you  who  pretend  to  judge  of  another  man's  happiness  ?  that  state 
which  each  man  under  ttie  instinctive  guidance  of  his  Creator  forms 
ibr  himself,  and  not  one  man  for  another?  To  know  what  constitutes 
mine  orjfour  happiness,  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  bim  who  made  us  and 
cast  us  in  so  various  and  different  moulds.  Did  these  slaves  ever  com- 
plain to  you  of  their  unhappiness,  amidst  their  native  woods  and  desert*, 
or  rather  did  they  ever  cease  complaining  of  their  conditiou  under  you 
their  lordly  masters  ? — where  they  see  indeed  the  accommodations  of 
civil  life,  but  the  more  to  embitter  their  miseries,  see  them  all  pass  by 
to  others,  themselves  unbenefited  by  them.  Be  so  gracious  then,  ye 
petty  tyrants  over  human  freedom,  to  let  your  slaves  judge  for  them'* 
selves,  what  it  is  which  makes  their  own  happiness  :  and  then  see  whe- 
ther ihey  do  not  rather  place  it  in  a  return  to  their  own  country,  than 
m  the  contemplation  of  your  grandeur,  of  which  tbeir  distresses  make 
so  large  a  part.  A  return  so  p^sionately  longed  for,  that  despairing 
of  bap)>inc8s,. amidst  the  chains  of  their  cruel  tsjikmasters,  they  console 
themselves  in  tlie  fancy  that  their  future  state  will  be  a  return  to  their 
own  country,  where  the  equal  lord  of  all  things  will  recompense  their 
sufferings  here.  And  I  do  not  find  their  haughty  masters  have  yet  con- 
cerned tnemsietves  to  invade  this  last  refuge  of  the  miserable.  The  less 
hardy  of  them  indeed  wait  for  this  consolation,  till  overwearied  nature 
sets  them  free ;  but  more  resolved  tempers  have  recourse  even  to  self- 
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▼lolence  to  force  a  ftp^ier  ptssage.  But  it  may  be  stiU  urged;  tl«i 
although  what  is  called  human  happioess  be  of  so  bntaaiic  a  nature*, 
that  each  man  creates  it  for  himaelf ;  yet  human  misery  it  more  sub- 
stantial and  uniform  througbout  all  the  tribes  of  men.  Now  from  the 
worst  of  real  miseries,  the  savage  Africans  (say  their  more  savage  mas- 
ters) are  entirely  secured  by  tbese  forced  emigrations  $  such  as  the  beio^ 
perpetually  hunted  down  like  beasts  of  prev  or  profit  by  their  more 
fierce  and  powerful  neighbours.  In  truth  a  blessed  change !  From  the 
being  hunted  to  the  being  caught  But  who  are  they  that  have  set  on 
foot  this  general  hunting?  Are  they  not  these  very  civilized  violators 
of  humanity  themselves;  who  tempt  the  weak  appetites  and  prov^oke 
the  wild  passions  of  the  fiercer  savaii^es  to  prey  upon  the  rest  ^  Hon^ 
ever  in  favour  of  an  established  enormity,  it  is  fit  that  idl  that  can  be 
urged  should  be  enforced.  Something,  I  own,  indeed  not  much,  may 
be  fraid  in  favour  of  this  trafiic.  The  trading  in  men  was  the  staph^ 
commodity  of  the  most  early  times,  for,  as  the  poet  observes, 

*  Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chase  began, 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man.' 

These  are  noble  sentiments^  nobly  expressed^  and  the  more  ▼»- 
luablcy  because  they  were  uttered  at  a  time  when  the  voice  of  rea- 
son and  humanity  had  scarcely  been  lifted  up  on  the  subject. 

The  gravest,  the  least  eccentric,  the  most  convincing  of  War- 
burtonV  works,  is  the  ^  Juliaui  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earth- 
quake and  Fiery  Eruption^  which  defeated  that  Emperor's  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  reality  of  a  Divine 
Interposition  is  shewn,  and  the  Objections  to  it  are  answered.' 
The  selection  of  thissubject  was  peculiarly  happy,  inasmuch  aa 
this  astonishing  fact,  buried  in  the  ponderous  volumes  of  the  origi- 
nal reporters,  was  either  little  considered  by  an  uninquisitive  age, 
or  confounddl  with  the  crude  mass  of  false,  ridiculous,  or  ill  attest- 
ed miracles,  which  *  with  no  friendly  voice,'  had  been  recently  ex- 
posed by  Middleton.  But  in  this  instance  the  occasion  was  im^ 
portant;.  the  honour  of  the  deity  was  concerned;  his  power  had 
been  defied,  and  bis  word  insulted.  For  the  avowed  purpose  of 
defeating  a  well  known  prophecy,  and  of  giving  to  the  world  a. 

|>racticai  demonstration  that  the  christian  scriptures  c(»itained  a 
ying  prediction,  the  Emperor  Julian  undertook  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  :  when,  to  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of 
the  builders,  terrible  ilames  bursting  from  the  foundatioos>  scoached 
and  repelled  the  workmen  till  they  found  themselves  compelled  ta 
desist.  Now  this  phenomenon  was  not  the  casual  antption  of  a 
volcano,  for  it  had  none  of  the  concomitants  of  those  awfiil  vbita- 
tions ;  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  were  accompanied  by 
an  earthquake  :  but  the  marks  of  intention  and  specific  direction 
were  incontrovertible. — The  workmen  desisted;^  the  flames  retiiedi. 
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— ^tbey  retiinied  to  the  workj^ — when  the  flaniM  again  burat  fort]^ 
€uid  Ibat  as  often  as  the  experiment  was  repeated. 

But  what  it  roaj  be  asked,  is  the  evid^oce  by  which  a  fact  so  as- 
itonishing  is  supported  i  Not  the  triumphant  declanmtioiis  of 
•chriaiian^  even  of  contemporary  christian  writers,  who  after  all, 
with  one  voice  and  with  little  variety  of  circumstances,  bear  wit- 
•Hess  to  the  truth  of  it,  but  that  of  a  friend  of  Julian  himself,  a 
soldier  of  rank,  an  heathen  though  candid  and  unprejudiced ;  in  om 
word,  the  inqasitive,  tlie  honest,  the  judgii^  Am.  Marcellinus. 
The  atoiy  is  told  by  that  writer,  though  in  bis  own  awkward  Ia« 
ttnity:,  verw  expressively  and  distinctly^ 

'  Cum  itaque  rei  idem  fbrttter  iottaretAlypus,  juvaretque  provinci^ 
vector,  metoendi  globiflammaruropropefuDdamenta  crebis  assuUibus 
erumpentes,  fecere  locum  exustit  uliquoties  operantibus  ioaccessum  ; 
hocque  modo  elemento  destimuius  repellente  cessavit  inceptum. 

To  this  we  will  add  as  a  specimen  of  otu*  author's  power,  both 
in  conception  and  language,  ihe  following  rules  for  the  qualifica- 
tion of  an  unexceptionable  witness. 

*  Were  infidelity  itself,  when  it  would  evade  the  force  of  tenimony,t« 
prescribe  what  qualities  it  expected  in  a  faultless  testimony,  it  could 
invent  none,  but  what  might  be  found  in  the  historian  here  produced* 
He  was  a  pasran,  and  so  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  chrintianity :  he 
was  a  dependent,  follower  and  profound  admirer  of  Julian,  and  so  not 
inclined  to  report  any  thing  to  bis  dishonour.  He  was  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  so  would  not  relate  what  he  knew  or  but  suspected  to  be  false.— 
He  bad  great  sense,  improved  by  the  study  of  pliilosophy,  and  so  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived^  he  was  not  only  <:ontemporary  to  the 
fact,  but  at  the  time  it  happened,  resident  near  the  place.—- He  related 
it  not  as  an  uncertain  hearsay,  with  diffidence,  but  as  a  notortQU)»  fact ; 
at  that  time  no  more  questioned  in  Asia  than  the  project  of  the  Persian 
expedition :  he  inserted  it  not  for  any  partial  purpose  in  support  or 
confutation  of  any  system,  in  defence  or  discredit  of  any  character;  he 
delivered  it  in  no  cursory  or  transient  manner,  nor  in  a  loose  or  pri- 
vate meoMMr,  but  gravely  and  deliberately  as  the  natural  and  necessary 
part  of  a  composition  the  roost  useful  and  important,  a  general  History 
of  the  Empire,  on  the  complete  performance  of  which  the  author  was 
so  intent,  that  he  exchanged  a  court  life  for  one  of  study  and  contempla- 
tion, and  chose  Rome,  the  great  repository  of  the  proper  materials,  for 
the  place  of  bis  retirement. 

To  a  portrait  so  finished^  is  it  possible  for  the  greatest  judge  of 
evidence  to  a  add  a  feature;  to  such  freedom,  fertility,  and  felicity  of 
language,  is  it  possible  for  the  united  powers  of  taste  and  genius 
to  add  a  grace  i^  In  the  story  of  the  crosses  said  to  have  been  im- 
pressed at  the  same  time  on  the  persons  of  many  beholders,  there 
was  probably  a  mixture  of  imagination,  though  the  cause  might  be 
electric.     This  amusing  part  of  the  work  we  merely  hint  at,  in 
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order  to  excite,  not  to  gndjfy,  the  reader'a  cyriotky :  but  wkh  re^ 
apect  to  the  parallel  cate  defected  by  Warbmtoft  in  llie  works  of 
Meric  Caaaubon,  it  is  impossible  ooC  to  admire  those  wideaad  ad* 
renturoas  voyages  on  the  ocean  of  iiteratyrey  which  cotiM  enabk 
him  to  bring  together  from  the  very  antipodes  of  historical  know« 
ledge,  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventeenth  century^  from  Jemaaleai^ 
and  from  our  own  country,  facts  so  strange  and  yet  so  n^irlj  idcB» 
Ileal. 

Of  all  Warburton's  works,  the  Doctrine  of  Grace  is  that  wfakfa 
does  least  honour  to  his  heart ;  and  perhaps,  thoi^  wri^ea  with 
all  bis  native  spirit,  to  his  head. — It  was  laudably  btraded  to  vimfi* 
cate  the  reality  of  spirltoal  influences  enlightening  the  WKterstand* 
ing  ami  purifying  the  will,  against  the  cavils  of  sceptics  and  the 
abuses  of  fanatics.  In  the  former  part,  which  was  directed  wiA 
little  ceremony  against  the  opinions  of  Middieton,  he  has  been 
triumphantly  successful ;  in  the  latter,  of  which  the  principal  ofa}ect 
were  the  extravagances  of  Mr.  John  Wesley  and  biseu^y  follow* 
ers,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  the  nMO- 
ners  of  a  gentleman,  or  the  charity  of  a  christian.  It  seems  to  iiave 
been  the  fate  of  Warburtoo^  and  perhaps  of  some  other  great  cbani« 
pions  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  never  to  have  distinctly  vuh- 
derstood  for  what  they  were  contending, — the  geoios  and  splik  of 
tbeir  own  religion.  Occupied  about  the  outworks,  tbey  bad  never 
paid  their  homage  to  the  great  palladium,  the  tutelary  power  wbicli 
presided  in  the  citadel. 

Mr.  John  Wesley  was  a  singular  mixture  of  the  fanatic  and  the 
reasoner.— Capable  of  being  duped  by  the  wildest  stories  of  the 
wildest^ of  his  followers  into  an  implicit  belief  of  visions,  voices, 
miraculous  cui'es,  and  providential  interpositions  on  the  most  fii* 
volous  and  laughable  occasions,  he  had  a  consunmiate  knowledgn 
of  scripture,  a  logical  head,  a  clear  and  simple  s^le,  and  a  perfocC 
acquaintance  with  the  tricks  of  controversy.  For  the  last  of  tfaeae 
faculties  and  attainments  he  had  abundant  occaMon  in  order  to  sot- 
tain  himself  against  the  nonsense,  the  vulgarity,  the  foolish  credu- 
lity of  his  own  journals,  with  which  he  periodically  di^^ted  all 
men  of  sense  and  sober  piety.  Against  this  powerful  enemy  of  order 
and  church  discipline,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  directed  his  theo- 
logical vengeance,  but  in  a  tone  and  spirit  extremely  resembling 
those  of  another  dignitaiy,  employed  a  short  time  before  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  little  better  success.  Fanatics>  indeed,  are 
scarcely  assailable  on  any  side, — they  can  neither  be  laughed, 
threatened,  nor  even  reasoned  out  of  their  extravagancies.-— Metbo- 
dihHi  however  within  twenty  years  of  its  commencement,  nttrecied 
the  attention  of  three  prelates ;  of  whom  the  first.  Bishop  Gibson, 
in  his  Pastoral  Letters,  wrote  with  an  apestolical  gravity,  worthy 
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of  liis  station  and  ciMtfacter.  The  second.  Bishop  Jj^'togtm,  m 
bis  EiUhusiasna  of  Methodists  and  Papists  compared,  has  drawn 
a  parallel  between  two  religions,  extemsilly  dissimilar,  but  certainly 
partaking  of  a  quality  from  which  neither  churches  nor  individuals 
are  always  secure.  Of  this  work,  the  methodists,  it  is  said,  both 
ielt  and  feared  the  power ;  so  that  great  pains  are  understood  to 
have  been  taken  in  tMiying  up  and  supprossiag  the  copies.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  the  bishop's  facts  are  strong, — his 
reaeonittgs  acute,  his  reading,  especially  in  fanatical  popi^  legends, 
aatensive,  and  his  style  elassical. — Yet  of  this  work,  as  of  the  Doo 
tf  ine  of  Grace,  every  serious  mind  is  offended  by  the  levity,  while 
it  would  often  be  delighted  with  tlie  wit,  liad  its  object  been  legt- 
timate.  Warburton,  4iowever,  far  surpasses  his  brother  in  bru- 
taKiy  of  invective,  not  to  mention  the  peculiar  demerit  of  using  the 
most  awful  language  of  scripture  with  an  irreverence  approaching 
to  profsueness.  It  is  indeed  no  easy  task  to  aim  the  darts  of  wit 
and  ridicule  against  the  shadows  and  visions  of  enthusiasm,  \vitiu>ut 
wounding  that  venerable '  form,  wiiicb  always  lies  beyond  them. 
In  tliis  controversy,  it  is  die  i^Mmner  only,  not  the  purpose,  which 
we  condemn.  Enthusiasm  is  a  peniicious  spirit,  and  ot^hc  to  be 
eaorcised ;  *  but  it  goeth  not  out'  by  means  of  scurrility  and 
abuse. — Always  an  object  of  apprehension  to  the  state,  it  is  univer- 
aiJly  destructive,  in  its  progress,  to  religion  itself,  it  is  either 
wholly  consumed  in  its  own  flame,  or  leaves  nothing  behind  but 
the  smoke  and  cinders  of  a  spent  volcano.  The  Socinians  of  the* 
present  day,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  the  lineal'descendants  of 
the  fanatics  of  the  seventeenth  century.  ^ 

Passing  over,  from  want  of  space  and  not  of  inclination,  the  mi- 
nor works  of  Warburton,  we  now  take  leave  of  tliis  wonderful  man, 
with  sensations,  whether  of  pain  or  pleasure,  not  likely  to  be  re- 
peated. In  contemplating  the  productions  of  such  a  gbnt,  otn* 
scale  of  human  intellect  is  insensibly  extended,  and  we  feel  like  tite 
artist  who  had  beeb  eaaployed  in  modelling  from  the  Jupiter  of  Phi- 
dias, when  be  turned  bis  eyes  to  the  features  or  the  stature  of  oKMrtals. 

In  the  progress  of  little  more  than  thirty  years,  what  baa  not  It- 
terature,  and  what  the  church  of  En^and  lost  in  Warburton, 
Lowtb,  and  Horsely,  and  (though  he  attained  not  to  tlie  first  three) 
in  Hurd  himself! — Under  this  melancholy  impression,  we  had  al- 
most said  '  senescit  ecclesia :' — with  all  our  respect  for  living 
talent  and  erudition,  we  look  around  in  vain  for  any  thing  similar 
or  second  to  these  men :  their  mellow  and  high  flavoured  fruits 
liave  been  gathered,  and  we  feast  upon  them  deliciously ;  but  it  is 
with  the  regret  of  those  who  eat  tlie  fruit  of  an  expiring  species  ; 
for  what,  alas  !  is  the  crop  which  is  now  ripening,  and  wliere  are 
the  blossoms  \>'hich  promise  to  perpetuate  the  succession  i 
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Art.  XIII.  Descriptive  Travels  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Parts  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  in  the  Year  ISOQ.  By 
Sir  Jehn  CaiT|  K.  C.  London ;  Sherwood^  Neely  and  Co. 
181K 

FOR  many  oioDlbs  past  the  record  of  the  hst  adventores  of  dus 
renowned  knight-errant  has  encuinbered  our  taUe  and  ov 
conscience.  Resolved  as  we  were  to  pay  his  400  pages  the  rea- 
sonable tribute  of  some  notice,  we  yet  from  day  to  day  postponed 
Ihis  duty,  and  are  now  only  driven  to  it  by  an  alarming  rmnow 
that  Sir  John  is  about  to  launch  another  quarto ;  to  be  ready  to 
grapple  with  which,  we  most  endeavour  to  dispatch,  with  all  poasi- 
6le  expedition  its  predecessor :  if  we  were  to  wait  till  he  had 
heaped  Pelion  on  Ossa,  we  doubt  whether  we  should  ever  be  able 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  incumbent  mass. 

Not  that  we  would  be  understood  to  insinuate  dial  Sir  Jobof's 
works  are  heavy ; — far  from  it. — We  should  rather  describe  then 
to  be  somewhat  like  the  volcanic  sbo\^ers  in  the  West  Indies^  of 
which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much ;  a  heavy  full  oi  the  lightest 
of  all  natural  substances,  accompanied  with  almost  total  dark- 
ness. If  Sir  John  Carr  wearied  and  perplexed  ns  only,  we  could 
bear  it ;  but  &e  busy  triffiog,  the  dull  restlessness,  the  inaocurale 
minuteness^  and  the  presumptuous  ignorance  of  such  a  traveller, 
are  vented  not  on  the  reader  or  reviewer  alone;  they  have  before 
fretted  and  disgusted  the  society  which  he  visits,  and  disparaged 
the  country  wUch  sent  him  fcM-th :  Sir  John  Carr  was,  to  our 
knowledge,  as  intolerable,  in  propria  person^,  in  Sweden  and  Ire- 
land, as  his  attempts  at  descriiung  these  countries  have  proved 
in  Engbnd.  He  is  not  so  much  a  traveller  as  a  spy  and  gossip ; 
a  great  collector  of  small  anecdotes  and  petty  scandal,  of  bad 
jokes;  of  loaecurate  moral,  and  of  worse  natural  history.  To  say 
all,  in  one  word;  a  laborious  collector  of  trash. 

Sir  John  has  dropped,  on  this  occasion,  his  old  title  of  sirtmger  ; 
he  was  a  stranger  in  Norway,  a  stranger  in  France,  a  stranger 
in  Ireland,  and,  we  believe,  in  Scotland ;  but  he  is  no  stranger  m 
Spain,  and  he  takes  early  and  frequent  opportunities  of  exhibitinf 
his  profoimd  mtimacy  with  the  Spanish  langui^ie,  customs^  and 
history. 

In  the  second  page  he  opens  his  stores  of  Spanish  eradltioo  iqpon 
us  in  a  quotation  from  ^  a  worthy  Spanish  writer,' 

'  Quantob  pgyzes  tanios  costumbres/ 

which,  he  informs  us,  means 

*  As  many  couniries,  to  manjf  customs.' 
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And  this  recondite  obsarvatioa  be  reconiDeiub  to  be  carefully  di- 
gested by  all  tbose  wbo  detire  to  understand  the  scope  and  nature 
of  bis  work. 

On  his  passage  to  Cadiz  in  the  Falmouth  packet,  he  sees  ^  some 
curious  natural  efiects/  which  he  notices  with  laudable  minuteness. 
At  night  he  found  the  air  to  possess  the  astonishing  qualities  of 
being '  soft  and  fragrant.'  Nay,  when  the  moon  shone, '  the  topa 
of  the  waves  were  illuminated ;'  and  in  the  morning  some  ^  flying 
tab  were  visible,  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  pursued  by  fishes  below  and 
J»y  birds  above/     p.  45. 

Travels  beginning  with  such  extraordinary  events  excite  expec- 
tations in  the  reader,  which  will  not,  we  assure  him,  be  disap- 
pointed. The  knight  is  at  first  a  little  disgusted  at  the  dirt  and 
noise  which  met  him  on  his  landing  at  Cadiz :  amidst  this  confu- 
sion, he  is  particulafly  struck  with  '  the  boatmen  going  over  to  port 
Su  Mary's,  and  bawling  out,  ^  Puerta !  Puerta !'  wiuch  Sir  John 
lells  us  sieans  Porters !  Porters !  (p.  6.)  Why  the  boatmen  should 
call  for  porters,  we  cannot  discover ;  and  if  Sir  John  had  not  assu- 
red us  to  the  contrary,  we  should  liave  thought  that  the  exclama- 
tion of  '  Puerta/  (in  our  dictionary,  the  Port,)  referred  rather  to 
the  place  to  which  the  boats  were  going.  What  would  Sir  John 
think  of  a  Spaniard  wbo  should  say,  that  '  being  about  to  take 
water  at  London-bridge,  the  boatmen  cried  out  Greenwich !  Gbeen- 
wicb  I  which  means  *  Ganapan  !  Gauapan !' 

The  entrance  to  the  theatre  affords  Sir  John  another  opportunity 
of  exhibitii^  his  attainments  in  Spaoi&h ;  ^  a  friar/  he  tells  us 
'  sits  near  the  door-keeper  with  a  poor  box,  into  which  he  invitea 
you  to  put  the  change,  por  las  almas, for  charity*  We,  who  are 
less  skilled  in  Spanish,  should  hardly  have  ventured  on  so  bold  a 
paraphrase  of  ^  por  hui  ahnas/ 

Sir  John  is  a  great  linguist ;,  he  tells  us  that  the  Spaniards  Tight 
their  pipes  with  a  kind  of  tinder,  *  which  the  French  call  amadon  i 
we  should  have  suspected  this  to  be  an  error  of  the  press,  but  that 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  long  list  of  errata  subjoined  to  the  work» 

Sir  John  gives  us  some  interestii^  infermation  on  the  state  of 
the  markets  at  Cadiz,  and  the  method  of  killing  the  ox  with  a  sti^ 
kito,  *  which  is/  he  pronounces^  *  worthy  of  imitation ;'  and  he 
adds,  that  *  Lord  Somefville,  to  his  honour,  is  endeavouring  to 
introduce  the  stiletto  amongst  English  butchers.' — p.  23.  We 
hear,  also,  with  great  satisfaction^  of  a  new  source  of  trade  lately 
opened  to  the  sister  kingdom.  Sir  John  states,,  (p.  £5,)  that  '  in 
some  houses,  oil  is  imported  from  Ireland,'  and  used  instead  of 
butter.     We  should  rather  have  supposed,  that  butter  was  the  im- 

•  ^  Qftnapan,  a  porter  who  oarrie^  Iwwdem.'— Dictionary. 
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ported  article ;  but  Sir  John's  Msertica  Is  oot,  we  candidly  rnnhis^ 
under  any  grammatical  construction^  lecoocUeaUe  t»  this  netion  of 
ours. 

In  the  ioterior  of  the  houses  be  informs  us  that  a  brmsoi  paa  of 
powdered  charcoal,  called  copa,  placed  on  the  floor,  is  on  a  cold 
day  in  the  winter;  a  substitute,— -for  what  i  Our  readers  will  pro^ 
bably  say  for  a  hearth,  or  fire,  or  grate;  but  no;  it  is  a  substitme 
for  a  '  chimn^piecey  which  is  an  article  very  unusual  m  Spain.' 

Sir  John  wmds  up  his  interesting  description  of  Cadiz  by  aUtiBg 
that  the  people  of  Cadiz  have  been  always  particularly  attached  lo 
the  English,  and  he  seems  to  account  for  this  partiality  Crom  their 
baring  seen  so  much  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish.  We  could  ban^ 
have  expected  that  the  Stranger  in  Ireland,  and  the  author  of  Cale- 
donian Sketches,  would  have  ventured  upon  so  equivocal  a  com- 
pliraent  to  those  two  coui>tries. 

Nor  is  Sir  John  more  distinguidked  for  his  tasteful  selectiesi  of 
modem  anecdote,  than  for  his  allusions  to  aotiqirity,  and  the  nse  of 
Ins  classical  and  biblical  learning.  He  acquaints  us  that  the  node 
of  thrashing  (still  practised  in  Spain)  by  treading  out  the  com,  is, 
'as  he  is  informed  by  the  scriptures,  coeval  with  the  time  of 
^Moses;' p.  72*  ^  that  bull-fighting  owed  its  origm  la  a  vioIeoC 
plague,  which  raged  chiefly  amongst  pregnant  women,  many  of 
m'hom  procured  abortions  by  eating  bulls'  flesh  ;*  p.  65.  and  tet 
'  Spain  was  by  the  ancients  determined  to  have  been  the  gardea  of 
the  Hesperides.'  p.  74. 

The  profundity  of  ^ome  of  his  observations  can  only  be  cyalled 
by  the  apt  and  lucid  arrangement  in  which  he  (ttsposes  them. 

'  At  Libraxa,  (he  states,)  1  observed  that  our  calesa  (the  carriage 
in  which  he  had  been  some  days  travelling,  though  tiU  now  be  hwd 
taken,  it  seems,  too  little  notice  of  it)  was  decorated  on  all  ssdes 
with  rade  paintings  of  Firgim  and  apostles,  and  that  the  foHowiag 
motto  was  inscribed  on  the  back,  **  Viva  la  Virgin  del  Carmeo^ 
and  also  that  the  pigs  of  the  town  were  remarkal^  fat  and  beauti- 
ful.*   D.  7^2. 

At  Seville  he  notices  a  most  surprising  fashion,  and  s  very  plea- 
sant jest  which  it  produced ;  '  many  of  the  pretty  women  ware 
when  dressed,  natural  flowers,  tastefully  fized  upon  the  upper 
braid  of  their  hair :  a  cruel  wag  otMerved  that  this  was  necessary 
to  counteract  the  atmosphere  of  some  €^  them,  who  were  more 
than  moderately  fond  of  ^rlick.'  p.  90.  We  vehemently  stepect' 
that  it  was  no  other  than  the  knight  himself,  who  was  on  this  occa- 
sion so  cmei  waggish. 

In  the  table  of  contents  of  the  seventh  chapter  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing strange  association  of  topics.  ^  Velez  MaUga^ Pride  of 
the  Muleteers-^ Lord   Edward  Fitzgerald — ^Albama — ^Travelling 
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Informatioii/  How  Lord  Edward  Ktzgerdd  could  be  implicated 
in  the  other  promised  sobjects  we  never  could  have  guessed ;  but 
Sir  John  brings  it  about  as  naturally  as  possible. 

'  The  muleteers  have  the  reputation  of  being  high  spirited  fellows, 
very  proud,  and  full  of  tbe  dignity  of  their  country.  A  guide  is  com- 
monly called  a  mozo  de  espuellas»  or  groom  of  tbe  »pur8.  When  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Edward  Htzgerald  was  in  thi»  part  of  the  country, 
several  years  since,  one  of  the  muleteers  who  attended  him,  upon  their 
reaching  the  place  to  which  they  were  hired,  said  to  his  comrades, 
•  this  man  is  a  duke ;  he  is  one  of  us,  and  we  must  not  charge  him  any 
thing/ 

Tbe  following  equally  acute  and  novel  way  of  accounting  for  val- 
lies  being  better  cultivated  than  mountains,  though  stated  by  Sir 
John  with  regard  to  Spain  only,  seems  capable  of  a  more  general 
application. 

'  In  Spain,  the  rains  descend  with  such  fury,  as  to  carry  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  vegetable  mould,  upon  the  surface  of  the  moun* 
tains,  which  will  account  for  the  low  lauds  being  in  general  so  highly 
cultivated/ 

At  Valencia  he  makes  some  equally  ingenious  and  valuable  ob- 
servations :  '  Fish  boiled  with  rice/  he  finds  '  a  favourite  dish  at 
dinner  :' — and  '  such  is  the  fecundity  of  the  pigeons  of  those  parts, 
that  they  lay  two  eggs  in  twenty-four  hours/  Sir  John  has  also 
been  at  the  pains  to  assure  us,  that  /  it  is  calculated  that  not  less 
than  seven  thousand  turkeys  are  exported  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia to  Cadiz/    (p.  £400 

Such  are  the  observations,  moral,  political,  historical,  and  philo* 
sophical,  with  which  Sir  John  has  adorned  his  book ;  and  the  read- 
er who  has  a  taste  for  such  information  and  amusement  will  find 
abimdant  gratification  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 

We  do  not  wish,  however^  to  represent  this  work  as  containing 
nothing  but  such  stuff  as  we  have  quoted.  There  is  in  Spain,  and 
in  Spanish  scenes  and  Spanish  manners,  so  peculiar  and  romantic  a 
character,  that  even  Sir  John  Carr  cannot  degrade  it  to  absolute 
flatness ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  tell 
just  what  he  sees  and  no  more,  his  relation  is  not  uninteresting — but 
these  are  rare  and  involuntary  occasions ;  and  on  the  whole  we  do 
not  know  that  we  ever  met  a  book  of  travels  in  which  a  good  suIh 
ject  was  so  miserably  spoiled  by  ignorance,  and  presumption. 
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Akt.  XIV.    Bi§grafki€  Moderme :  Lim  •f  rtm^itiMt  < 
racten  who  have  AiiinguMed  ihemsehesfimm  tkt  Cmmm 
mentofthe  Fremh  Rm>bitum  to  tkeprmaU  time.    From  tii^ 
French.     3  vols.  8vo.     London ;  Longnian  and  Co.     181^. 

IN  the  years  1797  and  1798  appeared  tw<f  volumes  imder  the  tide 
of '  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  the  Fotinders  of  the  Freodi  Re- 
public/ made  up  from  the  cMnmunicatioos  of  Englishmen  ia  France 
and  Frenchmen  m  Enghmdy  and  from  such  memoirs  of  tlie  revolt- 
tion  as  had  at  that  time  appeared.  The  principles  of  ^  compfler 
led  him  to  hazard  opinions  upon  the  passing  scene,  and  upon  the 
actors  who  then  possessed  the  stage,  with  ludicrous  temerity ;  but 
be  had  the  merit  of  collecting  many  remarkable  and  authentic 
facts.  ll»e  work  now  before  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  with  tUa 
difference  only,  that  it  is  arranged  in  alphabetic  order ;  it  is  more 
copious,  and  not  written  with  the  same  bias  ;  but,  conaideinig  Ae 
years  which  have  elapsed  and  the  opportunities  which  they  have  af- 
forded, it  is  not  so  much  better  as  it  ought  to  have  beeo>  and  would 
have  been  if  eoual  industry  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  aaid 
to  have  been  nrst  published  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1801,  but  Jaanie- 
diafeiy  suppressed  there  because  it  was  written  in  a  repubticao 
spirit,  and  exposed  the  inconsisteney  of  those  persons  who,  after 
having  distinguished  thenMclves  by  their  professions  of  repubticaB 
seat,  had  become  the  supple  agents  of  the  consular  government.  Id 
>8C)6  it  appeared  in  a  new  form,  whatever  could  be  thoiq;fat  offiei^ 
sive  being  omitted,  and  the  lives  of  foreign  contemporaries  intro- 
duced. Still  the  subfect  was  offensive  to  the  establnbed  tyranny ;. 
the  book  was  again  prohibited,  and  the  authors  were  punished.  A 
translation  of  this  mutilated  work  is  what  is  now  offered  to  the  Etag^ 
Ush  public. 

What  the  book  may  have  lost  by  these  omissions  we  know  not ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  is  not  suck  as  to  excite 
much  regret  for  what  may  have  been  curtailed.  It  is  a  coReetieii  of 
facts  and  datet  put  together  in  a  dry  and  jejone  manner,  perfectly 
worthy  of  the  abecedary  farm  in  which  it  is  arranged.  A  most  in- 
teresting dictionary  might  indeed  be  formed  upon  the  same  subject^ 
but  it  would  require  a  man  like  Bayle  to  form  it.  Materiah  for  the 
history  of  the  French  revolution  could  nut  perhaps  be  brought  toge« 
ther  in  a  OMire  convenient  form  than  that  of  clear  and  preciae  bio- 
graphical notices,  with  copious  notes  appended,  forming  a  digest 
of  the  opinions  and  actions  of  those  who  figured  in  the  dreadful 
revolutionary  drama.  That  sort  of  industry  which  Bayle  possessed 
vrould  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  an  undertaking ;  an  industry 
to  which  his  various  desultory  researches  served  as  relaxation,  and 
which  was  not  to  bd  deterred  either  by  the  quantity  or  the  quality  o£ 
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iIm  docBWeato  «poD  which  it  worked.  Soch  a  lemper  Rod  auck 
talents,  if  employed  upon  the  Freocli  revololiafi,  woold  prodoee  a 
work  mere  valiuble  tbaa  tbe  great  *  INetionnaire  Hwtoriqiieet  Cri* 
tiqtie^'  and  one  which  no  perversitj  of  iotellect,  or  hnpurky  of 
itnagination,  could  render  mtschieToiny  now  that  the  charader  of 
that  revofaitioD  ean  no  longer  be  oiiitaheD. 

Poor  and  meagre  as  these  volumes  arsi  if  cea>pared  wi^  what 
they  might  have  been  and  with  what  a  man  of  talents  and  of  iQdin«> 
try  may  iNToduce  upon  the  same  subjeety  they  have  yet  their  value. 
T«  tfa<Me  readers  who  do  not  remember  die  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  eonvey  the  foelings 
wtiich  they  hafe  excited  in  U8y  in  whom  they  revive  the  memory  of 
that  stirring  season  when  the  best  and  the  worst  principles  and  pas*- 
sioos  were  not  only  called  into  action  with  e^|ttal  force,  but  were  even 
blended  together  as  straog;eiy  as  the  discordant  elements  of  chaos. 
Tfaa;t  season  has  patt  away.  A  generation  has  gone  by  since  the 
comneocement  of  this  bloody  drama.  They  who  were  the  chief  ac^ 
tors  in  die  first  part  have  disappeared.  Ta  how  many  parts  it  may  be 
prolonged  is  beyond  the  reach  of  hua^in  foresigfit.  We  who  saw 
the  beginaing  may  probably  never  see  the  end:  but  it  is  so  fitf 
advanced  that  men  ef  all  parties,  with '  that  sad  wisdom'  which  ex« 
perieiice  as  well  as  '  folly  leaves  behind/  may  prc^tabiy  look  back 
i»poii  the  different  errors  which  led  them  to  such  opposite  yet 
equally  erroneous  conclusions.  Mr.  Roscoe  himself  will  now  per- 
liaps  adflsit  that  the  star  which  rose  ever  ^  the  vine-eovered  hills  of 
France  was  not  the  '  day-star  of  liberty  4'  and  he  who  celebrated 
*  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm/  would  probably,  at  this  mo- 
ment, allow  that  the  storm  is  by  no  means  over,  and  (transceiidast 
as  may  have  been  the  pilol^s  merits)  that  the  ship  is  still  far  from 
poit. 

The  fin%  age  of  the  French  revelutioi]  was  the  age  of  referroers. 
Many  dnags  in  France  required  reform ;  the  people  were  prepared 
for  it ;  and  by  a  strong  government  and  an  able  minister  it  might 
safoly  have  been  effscted.  Bat  the  government  was  weak,,  the 
finances  embarrassed,  the  royal  family,  with  the  e»cepti<^n  of  the 
king,  unpopular,  the  lower  crosses  ignorant,  the  higher  classes  immo- 
ral smmI  irreiigioas,  the  cbameter  of  the  nation  vam,  fickle,  and  pre- 
suflsptuoas  beyond  that  of  .ai^  other  people,  with  a  latent  ferocity 
of  which  they  did  not  even  suepect  themselves,  though  their  whole 
history  bore  testimony  of  it. 

£st-i1  dans  TuniTers  des  btimains  plus  aimables. 
Plus  dignes  d*^tre  aim6s,  ^  leur  roi  plus  8oumi>  ? 
Pmmpts,  extremes,  legers,  mais  de  vice  incapablei, 

mas  what  they  said  of  themselves  only  five  years  before  the  worst 
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crimes  of  the  revolution  were  committed !  and  so  little  has  that  le^ 
volution  coutributed  to  their  self-knowledge  that  the  presideat  of 
Buonaparte's  senate,  when  he  congratulated  Maria  -^Louisa  upon  her 
marriage,  told  ber  sbe  would  find  the  French  a  tender-hearted 
people,  always  anxious  to  love  those  who  governed  them,  and  lo 
place  affection  by  the  side  of  obedience !  If  she  has  ears  to  hear, 
with  what  feelii^  must  the  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette  have  heard 
this  language ! 

The  intentions  of  the  first  movers  of  the  revolution  were,  in  many 
instances,  good.  Whatever  errors  they  may  have  committed,  such 
men  as  D^Espremenil,  Mounier,  Lally  Tollendal,  and  Bamave, 
may  be  allowed  even  by  the  warmest  adherent  of  the  Bourbons  to 
have  meant  well,  and  it  had  been  well  for  Mirabeau  if  bb  other  of« 
fences  had  been  as  venial  as  his  political  ones.  Mirabeau  at* 
tacked  the  edifice  of  government  not  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
it,  but  because  he  wanted  to  force  bis  way  in  and  obtain  a  comniand 
in  the  garrison.  He  relied  upon  his  own  great  talents  to  coatrool 
the  ferment  which  be  had  contributed  to  raise:  great  as  those  talents 
were  they  would  probably  have  proved  insufficient ;  and  if  he  had 
lived  he  would  have  found  that  he  had  conjured  up  stroller  spirits 
than  he  knew  bow  to  lay.  The  -state  of  public  feeling  which  be 
and  his  colleagues  had  excited  has  been  well  described  by  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  a  nian  as  profligate  and  as  able  as  himself.  ^  Dam  cette 
agiUitioH  les  questions  que  Iturs  explications  Jirent  naitre  d'ob^ 
scures  qu'elles  etoient  et  venerables  par  leurs  ohseuritcs,  .detnnrent 
problSmatiqueSy  et  de^ld,  d  Ccgard  du  la  moitii  du  monde,  odiemses. 
Le  peuple  entra  dans  le  sanctuaire,  U  leva  le  voile  qui  doit  totffours 
couvrir  tout  ce  que  ton  peut  croire  du  droit  des  peoples  et  de  ceki 
ds  rois,  qui  ne  s'accordent  jamais  si  bien  ensemble  que  dam  le  si- 
lence.* Retz's  memoirs  might  have  prevented  any  well  informed 
men  from  being  deceived  by  the  French  revolution.  Whoever, 
indeed,  had  studied  the  history  of  France,  and  especiaUj  that 
portion  of  it  in  which  Goudy  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  ought 
to  have  understood  the  character  of  the  people  too  well  to  h»pe 
that  any  fine  fabric  of  political  wbdom  could  be  formed  of  such 
materi^. 

Among  the  reformers  were  many  sincere  patriots  and  some  statesi- 
meu»  The  republicans  who  rose  upon  tlieir  ruins  were  of  all  Meo 
least  fitted  for  the  perilous  situation  into  which  they  had  throat 
themselves.  There  are  epidemics  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  bo- 
dy ;  the  revolutionary  fever  of  France  was  a  complaint  of  a  violeot 
and  deadly  type:  nothing  but  this  endemic  derangement  coujd  have 
made  such  men  as  the  Brissotines  fancy  themselves  qualified  for  the 
management  of  a  state,  in  other  times  Brissot  himself  would  have 
been  contented  to  twmkle  in  his  proper  sphere  among  literatuU  of 
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the  third  or  fourth  order ;  Condorcet  would  ha?e  confined  binidelf 
to  his  noathematicsy  and  his  drier  metaphysics;  Roland  would  have 
continued  to  set  an  example  of  virtue  io  private  life^  and  the  talents 
of  his  wife  might  probably  have  been  known  only  to  her  family  and 
to  her  friends — not  to  posterity.  This  extraordinary  woman  per- 
ceived the  disease  of  the  times,  even  though  she  partook  of  it  so 
strongly.  '  II  est  forte  difficile,'  said  she, '  de  ne  point  se  passioner 
en  revolution;  on  ne  pent y parvenir  quavec  une  activite,  un  detom^ 
tnent  qui  tiennent  de  rexaltation,  ou  qui  la  produisent,'  She  per- 
ceived also  the  cause  which  brought  on  the  destruction  of  her  hus- 
band's party.  *  D^  lors  on  saisit  avidemment  ce  qui  pent  servir,  et 
Fonperd  la  faculte  de  prevoir  ce  qui  pourra  nuire.  De-Ik  cette 
con/iance,  cet  empressement  d  prqfiter  d'un  mouvement  subit,sam 
remonterison  originepour  hiensavoir  comment  on  doit  lediriger; 
de-Id  cette  indelicatesse,  si  je  peux  ainsi  parler,  dans  la  concur- 
rence d'agens  qu*on  n'estime  pas,  mais  quon  laisse  faire,  puree 
quits  semblent  alter  au  mime  but,' 

This  cause  was  fatal  both  to  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Bris- 
sotines.  Each  of  these  parties  proceeded  consistently  enough  upon 
its  own  principles ;  but  the  reformers  availed  themselves  of  the  re- 
publicans to  accomplish  their  own  ends,  and  the  republicans,  in  like 
manner,  brought  about  their  objects  by  the  agency  of  men,  whom 
they  neither  esteemed  ner  trusted,  aud  who,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy,  scarcely  allowed  them  to  enjoy  their  triumph  for  a 
single  hour  in  peace.  On  the  tenth  of  August  their  schemes  were 
completed^  and  the  republic  was  proclaimed ;  on  the  second  of 
September  their  agents  began  to  act  for  themselves,  and  from  that 
day  the  Brissotines  saw  the  consequence  of  having  intlamed  an  igno- 
rant and  ferocious  people ;  they  perceived  their  own  danger,  but 
wanted  strength  or  courage  to  try  the  only  means  of  averting  it — 
that  of  punishing  the  Septembrizers,  and  curbing  the  press ;  they 
were  within  the  influence  of  the  whirlpool  aud  every  moment 
brought  them  oiearer  to  the  gulph.  The  power  was  still  nominally 
vested  in  them,  but  in  reality  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Terrorists ; 
and  the  intrigues  of  Orleans  and  his  party,  the  patriotism  of  the  re- 
formers, and  the  mistaken  philosophy  of  the  republicans,  ended  in 
delivering  up  the  country  to  the  vilest  wretches  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity. 

^  I'out  Paris,'  says  M.  Rdand,  speaking  of  the  massacres  of 
September,  ^fiit  timoin  de  ces  honibles  scenes,  execute  par  un 
petit  nombrede  bourreaux.  Tout  Paris  laissa  faire ;  tout  Paris 
ftU  maudit  d  mesyeux,  etje  nesperai  plus  que  la  Itherti  %'etabiU 
pamii  des  Idches,  insensibles  aux  derniers  outrages  qu^on  puisse 
faire  ila  nature  et  d  Chumanite  ;froids  spectateurs  d  attentats  que 
le  courage  de  cinquante  hommes  armies  auroitfacilement  enipivh^,' 
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Pftrb  bad  wknessed  a  similar  aoene  of  horror  ki  the  fifteesih  < 
tury  when  the  Armagnac  party  were  in  like  ommer  dragged  frocn 
their  prisons  aad  murdered;  nor  ought  wetobeaatonisliedtkalaiicb 
atrocities  shoidd  be  repeated  in  the  eighteenth^  if  we  reflect  that 
with  whatever  epithets  we  bmj  flatter  ourselves  by  <i^;DifyiBg  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  every  cmmtry 
are  nearly  as  uaimproved  as  they  were  three  centuries  ago;  and  tb^ 
in  every  age  the  passions  of  brute  man  are  the  same.  A  hci  vhidi 
may  startle  ns  more  (we  know  it  to  be  a  fact)  is,  that  an  address  of 
congratulation  to  the  Parisians  upon  these  massacres  was  propoeed 
in  the  Corresponding  Society,  and  so  completely  were  many  of  its 
leading  members  besotted  with  party  spirit,  so  far  gone  ia  the 
frenzy  of  the  revolutionary  fever,  that  this  indbceable  act  of  foUy 
and  infamy  would  probably  have  been  committed  had  it  not  beeo 
prevented  by  an  Englishman  who  just  at  that  time  returned  from 
Paris,  and  whose  virtues  as  they  could  not  be  engaged  in  a  bad 
cause,  were  such  as  would  do  honour  to  the  best. 

The  views  of  the  constitutionalists  were  more  moderate  than 
their  conduct;  they  wished  to  reform  the  government,  and  to  keep 
France  in  peace,  contented  with  her  own  limits.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  philosophical  republicans  to  renew  those  schemes  of  am- 
bition which  siace  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  France  had  never 
been  able  to  resume.  The  intention  of  dividiibg  the  kingdom,  of 
which  they  were  accused  by  their  successful  enemies,  was  oalj 
a  project  conceived  by  Barbouroux  when  he  saw  no  other  meaar 
of  destroying  the  ascendancy  of  the  Terrorists ;  but  universal  revcn 
lution  was  their  object.  Both  the  end  and  the  means  are  explained 
with  sufficient  clearness  by  Brissot  in  a  letter  to  Dumomriez,  first 
published  by  the  friends  and  i^ents  of  Miranda  in  London.  *  Ceti 
un  combat  i  mori  entre  la  libertS  et  la  tyrannies  entre  la  vieille  con* 
stitutiom  Germanique  et  la  ndtre:  il  faut  qtielle  meure,  eUe  ett  d 
tagonie,  et  il  vous  est  reservi  dctachever.  Quel  sera  emsmtelesort 
de  cette partie di  rEurope ?  que  deviendrout let  CercUsi  Avecle$ 
pamphlets  Allemands  et  tnfs  oayonettes,  tout  s^arrangera.  Emeare 
unefois,  mon  ami,  vous  ites  predestini  i  oiler  p&Uer  pariomi 
Car  ore  de  la  liber  te,  et  c*est  ume  belle  mission*  Ah  !  mom  cker, 
qu*esi  ce  que  Alberoni^  Richelieu,  qu'on  a  tant  vasitisf  Qbiesi  ce 
ue  tears  projets  mesquins,  compares  d  ces  souUvemens  duglmbe, 
d  ces  gramUs  revolutions  que  nous  sommes  ajmelis  dJaireT 
That  madman  Clootz  was  the  only  one  of  the  Terrorists  who 
entered  into  these  views,  and  they  drew  opon  him  one  of  those 
bloody  sneers  from  Robespierre,  which  marked  him  for  destnielioa. 
The  plans  of  the  Terrorists  themselves  have  never  been  explained. 
Danton,  the  only  man  among  them  in  whom  any  of  the  eleaKols  of 
greatness  were  compoonded,  was  influenced  by  direct  personal 
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amlnCkni,  and  pfovided  be  could  enrich  bimaelf  and  trample  upon 
kis  rivals,  lie  cared  not  what  principles^  or  what  atrocities  served 
for  the  means.  Marat  was  a  maniac^  who  having  hardened  his 
heart  with  anatoankal  crnelties^  caught  the  revolutionary  frenzy 
wmd  ran  wild  with  v^gtie  generalities.  Robespierre  began  his  po- 
Ktical  career  without  any  predilections  for  a  republican  form  of 
goYemmeat ;  but  we  know  from  his  own  lips  that  he  bad  con- 
ceived a  system  for  the  establishment  of  which  his  crimes  were 
perpetrated.  Two  days  after  Cecile  R^auh^  a  poor  girl  whom 
the  horrors  which  were  daily  committed  seem  to  have  deranged, 
had  called  at  his  door  just  to  see,  she  said,  what  a  tyrant  was  like, 
he  made  one  of  his  roost  remarkable  speeches  in  the  Convention ;  re- 
garding this  circumstance  as  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  and  per- 
taps  belieriiig  it  to  be  so.  '  Surrounded  by  assassins,'  he  said,  *  I  have 
already  imagined  myself  to  be  in  that  new  order  of  things  to  which 
they  would  send  me;  but  the  greater  the  endeavours  to  terminate 
my  eartMy  career,  the  greater  shall  be  my  actirity  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  actions  useful  to  my  equals.  1  will  at  least  leave  a  will, 
the  perusal  of  which  will  make  tyrants  and  their  satellites  tremble; 
I  $hall,  perkapSf  reveal  several  momentous  secrets  which  a  kind 
of  pusillanimous  prudence  has  hitherto  induced  me  to  conceal;  I 
mil  disclose  the  object  to  which  the  safety  of  my  country  and  the 
triumph  of  liberty  tend.* 

The  object  must  indeed  have  been  a  tremenduous  one,  which 
Rebespierre,  in  the  plentitude  of  his  power,  hesitated  in  declaring. 
He  himself  did  not  live  to  explain  it  A  month  after  Cecile  Re- 
nault with  all  her  relations,  friends  and  acquaintances,  who  were 
within  reach  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  had  been  guillotined 
upon  the  absurd  charge  of  conspiring  against  him — be  himself 
received  the  just  punishment  of  his  crimes  upon  the  same  scaffold. 
The  will  of  which  he  had  spoken  never  appeared  :  he  left  no  other 
iegacy  to  mankind  than  the  history  of  his  elevation  and  his  fall,  a 
lesson  which  ought  ever  to  be  present  to  those  who  would  begin 
the  work  of  revolutionizing  a  state.  Some  papers  were  indeed 
published  as  his  political  testament,  but  they  were  not  supposed 
to  be  genuine,  and  sunk  at  once  into  oblivion.  Of  the  nature  of 
bis  ultimate  object  therefore  we  are  ignorant.  But  there  arose  a 
party  after  his  death  who  held  him  up  as  the  saint  of  their  political 
idolatry ;  their  views  were  distinct  and  definite,  and  civilized  so- 
ciety Ins  never  been  exposed  to  such  danger  as  it  woi»ld  have  been 
if  their  projected  instirrection  had  been  successful. 

Babcenf  was  the  leader  of  this  party.  He  appeared  upon  the 
stage  at  the  time  when  Buonaparte  was  in  his  first  career  of  vic- 
tory ;  and  the  public  in  this  country,  looking  exclusively  to  the 
events  of  the  war,  were  become  weary  of  watcbiug  the  bubblea 
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nrhich  rose  and  burst  upon  the  revolutionary  stoeam.  BaboniTa 
conspiracy,  tberefore,  attracted  no  attention;  it  was  barely  noticed 
in  this  newspapers,  and  of  all  tbe  events  of  the  revolution  is  proba- 
bly that  which  is  least  known.  Neither  of  the  biographical  works 
to  which  we  have  referred  contains  the  slightest  intimatioii  of  its 
object — thej  both  speak  of  Baboeuf,  and  wholly  overlook  every 
thing  which  is  of  importance  in  his  character.  He  was  said  to 
possess  the  most  powerful  talents :  but  he  was  more  formidable  for 
the  doctrines  of  which  he  announced  himself  the  apostle,  than  for 
bis  abilities,  however  great  they  may  have  been.  His  insurrectionary 
banners  were  to  have  borne  these  words :  Constitution  de  179^ 
Ega/itSf  lAbertS.  Bonheur  Commun,  Tbe  first  three  watcb- worda 
were  tbe  cry  of  ail  the  jacobins  ;  but  when  he  used  the  cry  of  equa- 
lity, it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people,  by  paltertog 
with  them  in  a  double  sense.  *  Citizens,' said  he, '  many  revolutioHs 
have  succeeded  each  other  since  the  year  1789,  but  probably  not 
one  of  them  has  had  its  precise  object  determined  before  hand : 
not  one  has  had  its  exclusive  directors;  directors  agreeii^  esacdy 
in  principles  and  in  their  final  aims,  and  proposing  to  themselves, 
for  the  end  of  their  labours,  the  maximum  of  virtue,  of  justice,  aod 
of  the  happiness  of  all. 

Les fruits  sont  a  touSy  la  terrt  a  personne  was  the  favourite  text 
of  Baboeuf  and  his  fellow  levellers,  and  the  burden  of  their  soogs 
which  were  to  take  place  of  Ca  Ira,  and  La  Carmagnole,  was  JLe 
Soleil  tuitpour  tout  le  monde.  Tbe  manifestoes  which  bad  been 
prepared  to  circulate  through  France  at  the  moment  of  their  tri- 
umph were  well  calculated  to  do  their  work. 

'  People  of  France/  they  said, '  the  holy  enterprize  which  we  have 
organized, has  no  other  object  tbao  that  of  putting  an  end. to  civil 
dbsentions,  and  to  the  public  misery.  Never  has  a  greater  design  been 
conceived,  and  put  in  execution.  At  remote  intervals  a  few  men  of 
genius,  a  few  sages,  have  spoken  of  it  with  a  low  and  trembling  voice. 
No  one  has  had  the  courage  to  utter  the  nliole  truth.  The  moment 
for  great  measures  is  arrived.  The  evil  is  at  its  height ;  it  covers  the 
face  of  tbe  earth.  A  chaos  under  the  name  of  policy  has  prevailed 
there  during  too  many  ages.  Let  every  thing  now  return  into  order, 
and  resun>e  its  place — let  the  elements  of  justice  and  of  happiness  or- 
ganize themselves  at  the  voice  of  equality.  The  time  is  come  for 
founding  tbe  republic  of  equals^the  great  guest-house  which  is  open 
to  all  men.  The  days  of  general  restitution  are  arrived.  Ye  vebo  are 
groaning  in  want,  come  and  seat  yourselves  at  the  common  table  which 
nature  has  set  forth  for  all  her  children  !  People  of  France,  it  is  for  you 
that  the  purest  of  all  glories  has  been  reserved;  yes  it  is  you  who  are 
hm  to  offer  to  the  world  the  aflftcting  spectacle !  Old  habits,  old  pre- 
judices would  opp  jrtC  the  establishment  of  the  equal  republic.  The 
organizatlbn  of  real  equality,  which  alone  can  satisfy  all  wants  without 
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Blaking  irietitfis  or  eoning  8Rcrtfic«d>  iritt  not  perhaps  jAettse  all  the 
world  at  first.  The  selfish  and  the  ambitious  will  be  furious ;  they  who 
posaess  unjust^ji  wiU  cry  out  ag^inat  injufttie«<  £zclcisive  enjoymeAts, 
aoUlary  pleasures,  personal  indulgences  will  cau«e  keen  regret  to  some 
iAdividuals  whose  prosperity  rests  upon  the  wrongs  of  others.  The 
lovers  of  absolute  pow^r,  the  vile  supporters  of  arbitrary  authority  will 
stoop,  with  reluctance,  their  haughty  headi  to  the  level  of  true  equality. 
Their  dim  sight  will  hardly  penetrate  into  the  future  of  common  hap- 
piness, now  so  near  at  hand.  But  what  can  a  few  thousand  malcontents 
do  against  the  great  mass  of  men  who  are  all  happy,  and  who  are  sur* 
prized  that  tliey  shouM  so  long  have  sought  fi>i*  happiness  when  they 
had  it  in  fli<5tr  oww  handft«  FfoitA  the  flUOrroir  of  the  actual  revolution 
they  wHl  say  to  each  other  in  astonUhment,  "  What,  does  the  general 
buppinetia  require  no  more  than'  this  ?  We  <m{y  had  to  cbuse  that  it 
should  bt  so  -why  4td  we  notchuse  it  sooner  ?"  People  of  France, 
open  your  eyes  and  your  hearts  to  the  plenitude  of  happiness,  and 
acknowledge  and  proclaipi  with  us  the  republic  of  equals.* 

Such  a  republic,  according  to  Baboenf,  Robespierre  intended 
to  establish,  when  the  Convention  robbed  the  people  of  their  gol- 
den age,  by  putting  him  and  bis  party  to  death.  But  neither  Ba* 
boeuf  nor  any  of  his  friends  were  connected  with  Robespierre,  and 
it  is  more  likely  that  thev  took  advantage  of  his  name,  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  themselves  among  the  jacobins,  than  that  they 
Were  really  acquainted  with  his  intentions.  A  certain  Joseph 
Bodson,  who  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  vilest 
and  most  loathsome  wretches  that  disgraced  the  revolution,  remon- 
strated with  him  upon  the  imprudence  of  extolling  the  memofy  of 
Robespierre  and  St.  Jusf,  because  they  had  committed  great  crimes, 
and  destroyed  many  republicans,  mentioning,  for  example,  Hebert 
and  Chaumette.  Baboeufs  answer  shews  in  what  manner  he  was 
prepared  to  carry  his  own  purposes  into  effect,  and  Imitate  those 
whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  models.  *  I  do  not,^  said  he,  *  enter 
into  the  question,  whether  Hebert  and  Chaumette  were  innocent ; 
if  they  were,  I  justify  Robespierre  nevertheless.  He  had  a  right 
to  have  the  pride  of  thinking  himself  the  only  person  capable  of 
drawing  the  car  of  the  revolution  to  its  true  mark.' 

'  Je  suppote  qu^il  edt  dit;Jciton$sous  I'^teignoir  cesfinfudeta  importuns 
et  lcur$  bonnes  intentions.  Mon  opinion  est  qu'ilfit  bien.  Le  sahut  de  2d 
miUiow  d^hommu  ne  doit  point  itre  balanci  contre  le  management  de  qudU 
qucs  indhtidtta  6quivoquef.  Un  regHUrcttaltr  doit  voir  en  grand,  J I  doit 
faucher  tout  ce  qui  ieghie,  tout  ce  qui  obstrue  son  passage,  tout  ce  quipeut 
nuire  a  sa  prompte  arrivSe  au  terme  qu^il  s*est  prescrit.  Fripons,  ou  imbe- 
cities,  oupr^somptueux  et  ambitieux  degloire,  c'est  Sgal,  tant  pis  pour  eux. 
Fourquoi  s^y  trouvent-ils  f  Robespierre  savoit  tout  cela,  et  c^est  cnpartie  ce 
qui  me  lefait  admirer.  C*est  ce  qui  me  fait  voir  en  lui  legfytie  oii  rMdoient 
de  vMtablcM  idies  rSghi&atrices.  Ji  est  vrai  que  ces  ideesla  pouvoiem 
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mtraher  tai  et  moi,    Stucu-c*  que  cilmfai$oit  si  le  honhemr  commamf^ 
itboutr 


The  tneaofi  wfaieh  Btboeuf  would  have  pot  in  actmo  to  bring 
about  his  end,  were  perfectly  worthj  of  the  master  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  foHow ;  that  end  has  been  contemplated  by  specolatm 
legislators  in  all  ages,  and  has  been  approached  in  practice  m  Crete, 
In  Sparta,  and  in  Peru.  That  Baboeuf  should  have  thought  it  could 
possibly  be  eflected  by  sucb  means  as  he  was  prepared  to  use,  aeeon 
like  madness;  yet  be  deliberately  organized  a  plan  for  estabUahiag  the 
BMximum  of  virtue  and  justice,  bv  turning  toe  poor  looee  upon  the 
rich,  and  literally  delivering  up  all  France  ta  pillage  i  AotcNielle, » 
aian  well  known  among  tfe  lacobias,  agreed  with  him  in  his  princi* 
pies  of  equality,  but  objected  that  thestate  of  thims  at  whidi  he  was 
aiming  could  not  ever  be  effected  without  a  civil  war,  and  Chat  the 
virtues  which  were  required  to  make  It  permanent  were  not  to  be 
found  among  the  people  in  their  present  condition.  *  O  nature  Y 
he  replied,  *  if  men  have  not  hesitated  hitherto  at  the  innumerable 
and  conlinual  wars  which  have  been  begun  to  defend  the  violation 
of  thy  laws,  ought  they  to  hesitate  at  the  holy  and  venerable  war 
which  would  have  their  re-establisbmeni  for  its  object  f  As  for  the 
virtues  which  were  required,  nothing  more  was  required  than  simple 
selfishness,  (la  %implicUi  de  Fegoisme.)  Throughout  Fiance  mne- 
ty-nine  persons  bad  not  enough,  and  the  hundredth  had  too  much ; 
ail  that  was  wanting  was  to  make  the  ninety-nine  chuse  to  take  what 
was  in  their  reack 

The  means  which  he  intended  to  use  for  bringing  about  the  new 
revolution  were  in  the  spirit  of  this  abominable  feeling.  The  fdan 
was  found  among  his  papers,  drawn  up  by  one  of  bis  confederates, 
but  approved  and  adopted  by  himself.  *  Je  vais  votts  tracer,*  says 
this  writer^  .who  is  no  otherwise  designated  than  as  *  L'auteur  de 
la  Lettre  de  Franc- Libre/  '  Us  principes  gineraux  que,  zekm  moti 
avis,  il  conviendroit  d^ employer  pour  operer  la  resurrectioo  g6n^ 
rale  desirSe  :*— 

'  i"*.  Dans  nos  icrits  et  discours  saper  i  force  Us  gh%eraux,  e^  laws 
itats-majors,  mais  menager  les  qficier$  subuUemes. 

'  2^.  Provoquer  sinon  la  desorganisation  des  corps,  au  moins  Findisci' 
plvne,  iephis  possible,  afin  de  pouvoir  aprh  opirer,  si  besoim  en  Hoit,  la 
dissolution, 

*  3*.  Parler  d^la-Jois  du  pillage  des  riches  et  des  congis  absolus-~~m 
saura  6lader  I'acc&mpUssement  des  protnesses  suivant  lei  circonstamees,* 

The  receipt  for  rousing  the  populace  was  foiroded  upon  the 
same  system  of  stimulants.  It  was  decreed  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  insurrectiop,  the  poor  citizens  who  were  not  well  lodged  should 
immediately  take  possession  of  the  houses  of  the  conspirators,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  th^ir  own ;  the  poor  who  were  left  naked  bj 
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tyrmany  were  to  be  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  repablic ;  and 
the  sans  culottes  were  to  have  their  houses  commodiously  fur- 
nkhed  (avec  aisamoe)  with  goods  taken  from  the  rich,  lists  were 
made  out  of  the  patriots  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  insurrectioiiy 
and  the  characters  of  some  of  these  patriots^  as  described  io  the 
dramatis  personam,  shew  them  to  have  been  most  fit  personages  to 
figure  on  such  a  stage.  '  Manque  fils^  portter  des  ^curies  ]^alit6 
j^ge  deiB  oh$ ;  sans  talens,  mats  v^aureux,  deierminS,  et  bonpour 
extermimr  les  sc^lirats.  ChataiB,  sellier  en  face  des  Bain  Cbinois, 
No.  7  :  capable  de  commander  vne  c^mpagtue ;  c'eet  unbrax>e  d*fm 
beaufirique.  La  Vicomterie,  rue  de  TEchelle^  coin  de  celle  Ho* 
iior6  unpeupoltron,  mats  vertueux  et  capable  de  prendre  de  grands 
mesurespauramener  i  lapure  dSmocratie,  quoiquil  nesoU  paspour 
le  bonheur  'commun^  parcequ^il  k  regarde  comme  impotnMe. 

The  Biessage  which  the  Directory  sent  to  the  two  councils  con* 
eeraing  this  conspiracy,  asserted,  that  ii  was  the  intention  of  the 
coDspirators  to  massacre  the  two  councils,  the  Directory,  the  staif 
of  tne  army  of  the  interior,  the  constituted  authorities  and  all  their 
^ents,  and  the  strangers  of  every  nation.  The  whole  of  the  papers 
fMtad  upon  the  conspirators  were  published  :  but  there  is  aot  a  trace 
of  any  such  intended  massacre ;  there  was  no  list  of  proscriptions 
madeoat  4  and  one  of  the  principal  persons  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
vras  a  foreigner  himself,  Buonarotti,  a  Florentine,  and  a  descendant 
of  Michel  Angelo.  What  is  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  Directory 
io  their  account  of  the  conspiracy  never  hinted  at  its  object,  as  if 
tbey  were  afraid  of  bringing  the  levelling  principles  into  discussion 
even  under  such  a  form, — a  strikii^  indication  i^  the  state  of  po- 
IHilar  feeling  at  that  time. 

'  On  the  same  day  that  the  directors  laid  iheir  report  before  the 
councils,  Baboeuf  addressed  a  Jetter  to  them  in  a  s^le  not  less  ex- 
traordinary than  the  other  part  of  his  conduct;  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  them  bhat  their  true  interest  was  to -give  a  more 
pepularcbaracter  to  the  measures  of  their  government,  and  strength- 
ening themselves  by  the  assistance  of  him  and  his  parly,  instead  of 
favouring  the  royalists.  They  took  bis  advice  in  part,  Init  it  did  not 
avail  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  wasdeaigned,  that  of  saving  himself. 
They  hushed  up  the  conspiracy  as  far  as  possible,  and  suffered  many 
months  to  elapse  before  they  brought  a  few  of  the  chief  agents  to 
trial.  Phillips's  '  Anecdotes'  say  that  '  the  candid  and  equitable 
proceedingtc  of  the  court  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  to  the  world 
a  prepossessing  representation  of  the  security  afforded  by  the  new 
constitution  to  the  life  of  a  French  citizen.'  The  new  Biogra- 
phy gives  a  different  account.  After  very  long  debates,  it  says, 
though  the  jury  declared  that  no  conspiracy  had  existed,  Baboeuf 
was  condemned  to  death  on  an  incidental  question;    M.   Beai^ 
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codbsel  for  tbe  9ccii«ed^  pleaded  with  g re«t  forae  ag^ioit  ibe  mp- 
pJication  of  the  kw^  bui  in  vain ;  he  jthen  afifiroached  the  two  prb- 
•  aofiers,  Babceuf  and  Daj^lhe,  and  iiifoniied  then)  of  dieir  ftkes 
they  both  stabbed  tbeinselvet  fit  the  same  iostaAt  wiih 
M^hich  thej  had  concealed  iu  their  clothes;  tbek  bodiei 
dragged  to  the  scaflyd  «iid  beheaded.  PhiUips  says  thej 
executed.  If  wo  recollect  rigliily^  this  was  the  ouve,  and  aoodRr 
of  the  conspirators,  Charles  Gerqiaia,  suffered  «vjth  theoi.  Boo- 
parotti  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  to  Cayenne ;  durkig  bis 
tri^l  tlie  Tuscan  envoy  hinted  to  him  that  he  would  only  be  ba^ 
uishied,  if  he  woutd  promise  to  return  lo  floreivce ;  but  be  re* 
plied  that  he  would  stay  in  France  to  enjoy  the  last  rays  of  sink- 
ing liberty !  The  sentence  was  not  carried  into  asooitioo ;  be  was 
sent  under  guard  to  a  town  on  the  Alps,  and  ibere  be  remained 
in  1806.  This  lenity  assuredly  would  not  bave  been  shewn  bad 
there  been  any  such  massacre  des^ned  as  ^he  Directory  tttbrme^ 
nor  would  so  few  of  the  conspirators  have  suffered :  they  ware 
evidently  considered  as  madmen  or  desperate  entfausiastB,  of  v^kmb 
it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  ioely  a  few  as  examples. 

The  first  political  jail  delivery,  as  it  may  be  i^lei,  after  liie  mtm* 
der  of  the  Brissotines,  cleared  France  of  the  Hebn-tJ8ls,lhe  ososft 
loathsome  of  all  the  wnetches  who  disgraced  il.  Hebeit  waa  tba 
man,  who  with  equal  ferocity  had  called  for  the  deatha  of  M. 
Bolaod  and  the  queen  ;  and  be  it  wa^  who  devised  that  accwaed 
accusation  against  the  queen,  which  perhaps  of  all  the  erimea  of 
the  revolution,  excitos  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation  at  thn 
viUain  who  could  be  guilty  of  it.  When  he  was  on  the  way  to  tin 
scaffold,  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with  phrasea  from  his  oiq^ 
execrable  journal,  with  which  he  had  made  the  people  aa  it  were 
drunk  with  blood.  That  poor  madman  Clootz,  who  bad  dedared 
that  hb  heart  was  French  and  his  soul  sans^^ulottes,  perished  with 
him,  after  having  passed  the  night  before  the  executi<Mi,  in  pieaofaing 
atheism  to  his  fellow-sufferers.  The  crimes  of  the  Hebotists  bad 
been  so  enormons,  that  it  might  almost  be  said,  no  other  creed  could 
have  afforded  them  consolation  !  Clootz  was  the  martyr  of  atheism^ 
and  submitted  (o  his  fate  with  perfect  philosophy ;  be  requested  te 
executioner  to  let  him  suffer  the  last  of  the  party,  becatise  he  wished 
to  deliver  a  short  exhortation  to  each  of  his  companions,  and  mor»* 
over  was  desirous  of  making  a  few  observations  upon  materialisaaas 
their  heads  fell.  Sampson,  to  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  im^ 
difference  wito  whom  he  began  or  ended,  indulged  him  in  hit  reqtic«fC  f 
and  Anacluursis  Clootz  had  the  satisfaction  of  encouraging  fan  com- 
rades with  the  prospect  of  annihilation  one  by  one,  and  drawing  new 
arguments  from  an  experimental  course  of  decapitation  in  aid  ^ 
hb  &vQttrite  theory,  till  hb  own  turn  came. 
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Gobety  tli«  contbtuUoMl  archUabop  of  Pans,  wbo  at  fbe  ag^  uf 
sevf  ntyy  professed  aiheism  at  the  bar  of  tbe  CoaveBtioB,  and  decla^ 
rt d  tb«t  lor  sixty  years  of  bk  life  be  had  been  a  hypocrite^  and  that 
ibe  relfgian  wbicb  ba  bad  pnofeaaad  froai  bis  youtb  was  founded 
ia  felaehoody  had  recourse  in  his  sufierings  to  tbe  faith  wfaidt  be 
bad  renouooed.  He  nssaaied  Ins  former  religious  exercises  io 
prisoBy  perforoiing  them,  perhaps  for  tbe  first  time,  with  eimest 
Mocerity,  and  rapidly  repeated  tbe  prayers  of  tbe  dying  as  be  went  to 
axecutioo.  Chaumette  suffered  with  him :  this  was  the  wretch 
who  prepared  tbe  charges  and  regulated  tbe  evidence  of  tbe  ijueen, 
a  crioie  which  hastened  bis  own  fate ;  for  tbe  accusation  which  be 
brought  so  shocked  the  whole  auditory,  that  Robespierre  in  one  of 
bis  strong  expressions,  devoted  him  to  tbe  death  which  he  had  so 
well  deserveid.  When  he  was  committed  to  prison,  he  found 
a  number  of  persons  whom, be  himself  bad  sent  there,  and  who 
assailed  him  with  stich  stixigtBg  reproaches  as  this  visible  retribution 
provolced.  Que  of  them  greeted  him  by  repeating  the  present 
tense  of  a  verb,  at  that  time  in  fatal  use  \ — I  am  suspected,  thou 
art  suspected,  be  is  sttspected;  we  are  suspected,  ye  are  sus- 
pected, tbcy  are  suspected. — Cbabot  died  in  company  with  Danton 
and  jQamille  Desmoulios,  w^io  were  ashamed  of  him  : — tbe  revo- 
lution made  this  Capuchin  a  rogue ;  when  that  event  broke  oat, 
those  wbo  knew  him  knew  nothing  worse  of  htm  than  that  he  was 
tired  of  his  frock,  and  glad  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  a  secular  life,-*-*but  be  was  believed  to  be  a  man  of  generous 
fealings  and  goad  intentions.  He  was  far  gone  in  the  frenzy  of 
tlie  times,  but  has  been  made  more  notorious  by  a  few  Iticky 
epigrams  against  him,  than  by  any  acts  of  individual  wickedness. 
Xt  is  said  that  he  saved  the  life  of  the  Ahhk  Sicard  during  the  mas- 
sacres,  aud  that  w*hen  be  was  imprisoned  be  appeared  to  feel  iar 
OAOPe  for  his  friend  Baxtre,  than  for  himself.  He  poisoned  himself 
chunsily  with  corrosive  sublimate ;  in  the  agony  which  this  caused, 
bis  groans  were  beard ;  be  was  conveyed  to  the  Infirmary,  and  such 
BKasures  were  taken  that  bis  life  was  prolonged  till  he  could  be 
conv^ed  to  the  scaffold. 

Danton  was  included  in  tbe  same  bill  of  indictment  with  Chabot 
and  Baxire,  whom  he  despised,  with  Lacroix  and  Fabre  d'Eglan- 
tine,  both  of  whom  were  accused  and  as  it  appears  unjustly,  of  pe« 
ealatjon,  with  his  friend  Camilla  Desmoulins,  Herault  de  Secbelles, 
aad  Pbeiippeaux,  all  men  who  had  acted  conspicuous  parts  in  the 
revokitioo*  Danton  went  to  the  scaffold  with  the  blood  of  the 
September  victima  and  of  the  Brissotines  upon  his  sod,  and  yet 
whisn  be  fell,  Danton  was  comm'uerated  and  regretted  even  by  the 
firieuds  of  Brisaot;  so  much  more  detestable  were  the  persons  by 
whom  be  was  destroyed.     He  died,  like  his  own  victims^  innocent 
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of  tbe  charge  for  wfaieb  he  was  coDdemoed,  and  his  tormer  g«ilt 
was  thus  in  some  degree  forgottea,  because  of  the  mqaity  of 
fab  sentence,  and  the  deeper  guilt  of  his  successful  rivab.  In 
wholesale  state  crimes,  diis  man  was  as  remorseless  as  SyUa  or 
Buonaparte,  but  he  would  fain  have  prevented  that  system  of  mur- 
der, which  the  ruffians  of  the  revolution,  under  pretence  of  revolu- 
tionary zeal,  were  carrying  on  from  motives  of  private  wickedness. 
Let  us  leave  something  to  be  done  by  the  guillotine  of  public  opi- 
nion, said  be  in  the  hall  of  the  jacobins.  To  this  course  he 
would  fain  have  persuaded  Robespierre,  telling  him  it  was  just  to 
restrain  the  royal»ts,  but  that  they  ought  not  to  confound  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty,  and  their  power  ought  to  extend  no  farther 
than  to  strike  for  the  good  of  the  republic.  But  that  demagogue 
would  bear  no  rival  in  popularity ;  envy  had  as  laj^  a  portion  of 
his  heart  as  ambition,  and  he  succeeded  in  destroying  Dantoo,  be- 
cause Danton  relied  with  a  fatal  coi^dence  upon  bis  services  to 
the  republic  and  his  natural  superiority,  and  gave  way  to  an  indo- 
lence and  self-indulgence,  from  which  even  the  desperate  game 
wherein  he  was  engaged,  did  not  sufficiently  rouse  him.  No  man 
had  done  so  much  good  and  so  much  evil  to  the  republic.  He 
alone  it  was  who,  when  the  approach  pf  the  Prussians  spread  con- 
sternation through  the  metropolis,  and  dismayed  all  tbe  other  mi- 
nisters, took  upon  himself  tbe  imoiediate  direction  of  public  affairs, 
and  prevented  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  leavii^  Paris,  which 
if  they  had  done,  the  king  would  probably  have  r^ained  his 
throne: — the  revolutionary  army,  and  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
were  suggested  by  him.  France  has  reason  to  curse  one,  and 
all  Europe  the  other.  He  obtained  a  decree  for  the  estahlisb- 
ment  of  national  schools,  where  all  children  who  were  in  need, 
should  be  brought  up  and  educated  at  the  national  expense : — a 
measure,  which  if  it  had  been  carried  into  effect,  might  almost  have 
atoned  for  his  offences.  He  also  stood  forward  against  the  atheis- 
tical faction  in  defence  of  public  worship,  and  called  upcm  tbe  Con- 
vention to  declare- that  they  wished  not  to  destroy  any  thiog^  but  to 
perfect  every  thing. — ^  We  did  not,'  said  he,  ^strive  to  annihilate  su* 
perstition  for  the  sak^  of  establishing  atheism.'  Yet  the  tbdsoi  of 
Dauton  was  virtually  as  little  worth,  as  the  more  impudent  system 
against  which  he  contended.  When  he  was  asked  his  name  at  the 
b^r,  he  replied,  1  am  Danton,  well  known  in  the  revdution;  my 
home  will  shortly  be  annihilation,  but  my  name  will  live  in  the 
pantheon  of  history.  like  every  other  victim  of  that  accursed  tri- 
bunal which  he  had  instituted,  he  was  treated  with  equal  insolence 
and  injustice;  but  his  trial  was  shortened  by  a  manoeuvre,  and 
he  was  executed  the  same  day,  before  measures  cotild  be  taken 
by  his  friends  for  raising  an  insurrection  in  hb  behalf.     L^geo^ 
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dre  was  at  that  time  yAuAly  employed  bj  fear  for  himself,  other* 
wiae,  bad  he  exerted  the  same  spirit  as  on  the  day  of  Robes- 
pierre's overthrow,  the  tyrant  might  then  have  perished  instead  of 
Danton.  When  he  was  taken  back  to  the  Conciergerie  he  exclamed, 
'  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  I  caused  the  institution  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  for  which  I  implore  pardon  of  God  and 
man !  I  leave  every  thiag  in  dreadful  confusion;— there  is  not  one 
among  tliem  who  understands  any  thing  of  government.  After  all, 
they  are  such  brethren  as  Cain :  Brissot  would  have  had  me  guil- 
lotined, even  as  Robespierre  has  me  guillotined.' — It  was  true 
that  Brissot  would  have  condemned  him,  but  not  as  Robespierre 
did  ;  he  would  have  condemned  him  not  as  an  Orleanist, — net  as  a 
royalist, — not  for  a  mock  conspiracy, — but  for  his  share  in  those 
massacres,  of  which  it  appears  almost  certain,  that  he  was  the 
prime  mover.  In  the  cart  and  on  the  scaffold,  Danton  was,  per-  . 
haps,  the  only  man  who  seemed  to  awe  the  rascally  rabble  that 
attended  these  bloody  spectacles  :  the  pride  and  dignity  of  his  man- 
ner commanded  respect  even  there,  and  dupes  and  ruffians  as  they 
were,  they  probably  felt  some  degree  of  doubt  as  well  as  of  wonder, 
in  beholding  the  man  in  that  situation,  who,  not  many  days  before, 
bad  been  tl^ir  favourite.  Once  he  uttered  his  wife  s  name  in  a 
passionate  exclamation  of  grief,  but  instantly  he  subdued  himself, 
saying,  Dantoo,  no  weakness, — and  immediately  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold. 

This  execution  was  what  the  Robespierrians  called  the  second 
weeding  of  the  republican  garden.  Herault  de  Sechelles  might 
have  escaped  from  it;  he  was  offered  a  retreat  in  Switzerland,  and  a 
passport  in  a  fictitious  name  from  the  agent  of  Basle,  then  residing 
at  Paris,  but  his  answer  was,  *  I  would  gladly  accept  vf  the  offer, 
if  I  could  carry  my  native  country  with  me.'  lliei  e  was  no  wisdom 
in  this ;  to  remain  and  struggle  with  his  enemies  would,  to  be  sure, 
have  been  a  more  manful  part  than  to  fly  from  them,  but  he  made 
no  effort  either  to  relieve  his  country  or  himseIC  Herault  was  a 
man  of  family  and  fortune,  of  a  fine  person,  literary  talents,  high 
Parisian  manners,  and  Parisian  morals ; —  better  calculated  to  figure 
in  a  court  than  in  a  revolution ; — he  had  attracted  the  notice  and  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  the  queen,  and  will  be  remembered  as  an 
author,  by  the  account  which  be  has  left  of  Buffon,  and  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1793,  which  he  and  St.  Just  composed. 

Fabre  d'Eglantine  also,  was  an  author  of  considerable  talent  and 
eelebrity ; — the  latter  part  of  his  name  indeed  was  assumed,  because 
when  a  youth  he  had  won  the  prize  of  the  Eglantine  in  Province. 
The  biographers  have  forgotten  a  curious  instance  of  the  ruling  pas- 
sion which  be  displayed  in  prison.  One  of  the  things  which  seemed 
most  to  Iroable  him  was  that  he  had  left  an  unpublished  comedy 
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among  his  ptptrs,  awi  apptehended  Biilawt  Va»0iiiH4  wewM  pnbBA 
it  as  hiB  own.  Fabre  and  Cainilb  D^sfnoulins^  ars  bdtb  accused  of 
being  concerned  in  the  massaeres  of  September ;  die  accusation 
rests  on  suspicions  authority,  and  were  it  not  for  ibe  friend^Up  of 
the  latter  for  Danton,  Desinoulins  nigfat  be  at  once  aeqnltled  of 
the  charge.  There  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  inr  the  descnptkm 
given  of  this  person  by  the  two  biegraph#r^  The  Fknch  writer 
says  his  appearance  was  vulgar^  his  consj^ection  swai^,  and  hia 
looks  nnprepossessing, — the  aulhor  of  Pbilips's  Anecdotes  speakt 
of  his  beauty,  adding  that  an  Italian  would  have  criled  blai  the 
Rinaldoof  the  revolution.  He  it  was  who^  began  the  praelice  of 
collecting  groups  of  people  to  harangue  them  in  the  streets,  «id 
who  advised  the  revolutlenists  to  distinguish  tliemselves  by  a 
badge,  that  they  might  know  each  other,  and  know  abo  their  own 
strength  ;  this  was  the  origin  of  the  tricolor  cockade.  One  of  the 
proofs  of  incivism  which  were  brought  against  him  was,  that  he  did 
not  chuse  to  be  married  by  a  constitutional  priest ; — ^the  truth  was, 
that  he  chose  to  have  the  ceremony  performed  by  his  old  ttttx>r,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  and  the  men  who  brought  him  to 
the  scaffold  upon  false  pretences,  knew  this,  for  Robespierre  and  St. 
Just  were  the  two  witnesses  at  his  marriage.  A  most  affieictiilg  leC* 
ter  written  by  him  to  his  wife  during  his  imprisomnenf,  was  p«bMH 
ed  after  the  faU  of  Robetipierre.  It  is  such  a  tetter  as  no  mai^ 
could  have  written  who  had  been  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  maasn* 
cres  of  September. 

'  Tbey  say/  said  be>  '  thai  innocence  h  calm  and  courageoua;  ah ! 
my  dear  Lucile,  very  often  my  innocence  is  weak,  like  that  of  a  bus- 
band,  that  of  a  father,  that  of  a  sod  I— If  it  were  Pitt  or  Cobourg«  who 
treated  me  thus  cruelly,  I  should  not  regard  ;-— but  my  colleagues !  but 
Robespierre,  who  signed  the  order  for  my  imprit»onment !  but  tbe  Re- 
public, after  all  that  I  have  done  for  it ! — this  then  is  the  return  for  my 
virtues  and  my  sacrificeg  !  I  who  have  exposed  myself  to  so  maoy  perils 
and  dangers  for  the  republic,— I  who  have  preserved  my  purity  in  tlie 
mid«t  of  the  revolution, •«  I  who  have  need  to  ask  pardon  of  you  alone, 
my  dear  Lolotte,  and  to  whom  you  have  granted  it,  because  you  know 
my  heart,  uotwithstandin(|^its  frailties,  is  not  unworthy  of  you  ;«-^tis  I 
whom  men  calling  themselves  my  friends,  oaUingthemaelvcarepubtican^ 
have  thrown  into  a  dungeon  as  a  conspirator  1  The  guilty  man  would 
never  have  been  your  husband,  and  you  loved  me  only  because  1  desi- 
red to  live  but  for  tbe  happiness  of  my  fellow  citizens.— -I  am  called,—* 
tbe  commissaries  of^tbe  Revolutionary  Tribunal  ate  come  to  interro- 
gate me.  They  only  put  to  me  one  question,  whether  I  had  conspired 
against  the  republic  ?  how  ridiculous  !  Can  they  thus  insult  the  purest 
republicanism  ?  1  set  the  fate  which  awaits  me  —Adieu,  Lucile,  adieu, 
my  dear  Lolotte,— my  last  moments  shall  never  dishonour  you.  Yod 
see  in  me  an  exampleof  the  barbarity  and  ingratitude  of  man.     Yoii  see 
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that  my  feert  were  well  founded,  and  that  mir  pretentiiaenU  b&ve  been 
verified.  1  married  a  wuman  celebrated  for  her  vbiues ;  I  was  a  good 
husband  aod  a  good  son  ;  I  carry  witb  me  the  esteem  and  re^^ret  of  ail 
true  republicans, — of  all  the  friends  of  virtue  and  liberty.  But  it  is  sur- 
prising that  I  have  escaped,  for  five  years,  the  storms  attending  the  re- 
volution Without  falling  a  victim  to  them ;  and  that  I  still  exist  and 
support  my  bead  with  calmness  upon  the  pillow  raised  by  the  fame  of 
oiy  writings,  which  ever  breathe  the  same  philanthropy,  the  same  desire  . 
of  rendering  my  fellow-citizens  happy  and  free, — and  which  the  axe  of 
tyranny  can  never  destroy.  I  am  well  persiiaided  that  power  intoxi* 
cites  every  man,  that  every  one  agrees  with  Dionysius  when  be  said 
tvranny  is  a  glorious  epitaph.  But  console  yourself,  my  dear  Ludiie, 
the  epitaph  of  thy  jpoor  Camille  is  more  glorious,— it  is  that  of  Brutus 
and  Cato,  the  enemies  of  tyranny.  Oh  my  love,  I  was  born  to  defend* 
the  f unfortunate,  and  to  render  you  every  comfort  and  happiness. 
Death,  which  snatches  me  from  the  sight  of  so  many  crimes,  is  not  so 
great  a  misfortune.  Adieu,  my  life,  my  soul,  I  leave  you  with  good 
friends,  all  that  there  is  praiseworthy  and  virtuous  among  mankind ;-« 
adieu,  Lucile,— my  dear  Lucile,— mydear  Lucile  !— adieu,  Horace, — 
Annette,-— adieu,  my  father  !'-— 

One  of  the  incoasiatemsies  of  the  French  biographer  is,  that  be 
says  Herauk  of  Sechelles,  by  bis  gallantry  and  bis  verses,  had  mada 
«o  shght  impression  upon  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of  Camilla 
Desmoolins ;  whereas  in  another  place  tbe  true  statement  is  given, 
that  this  women  afforded  one  of  those  instances  of  heroic  and  de- 
voted love,  of  which  so  many  are  recorded  in  the  dismal  history  of 
the  revolution.  She  called  upon  the  tyrant  to  let  her  die  with  her 
husband,  was  sent  before  the  same  miu-derous  tribunal,  like  her  bus* 
band  told  the  judges  they  would  feel  all  the  torments  of  guilt  and 
remorse  till  an  infamous  death  rewarded  them  according  to  their 
deeds,  and  ten  days  after  her  husband,  followed  him  to  the  same 
scaffold,  and  died  with  equal  fortitude. 

Camille  Desmoulins  said  he  suffered  solely  because  he  had  had 
too  much  compassion  for  others ;  meaning,  probably,  that  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  the  character  of  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  ho 
ought  without  hesitation  to  have  exerted  himself,  and  brought  about 
ifaeir  destruction.  Phelippeauz  certainly  perished  because  he 
was  a  just  and  humane  man :  having  been  sent  as  commissioner 
into  La  Vendee,  be  remonstrated  forcibly  against  the  execrable 
cruelties  which  were  committed  there  by  Kousiu,  Kossignol,  and 
other  wretches,  who  seem  to  have  taken  every  method  of  exaspe- 
rating the  people,  and  prolongmg  the  troubles,  because  so  long  as 
tbe  war  continued  there,  they  bad  a  free  field  for  pillage.  Pbelip- 
peaux  had  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
Choudieu,  tbe  chief  agent  in  bringing  this  noble  spirit  to  the  scaf- 
fold, was  one  of  the  few  Robespierrians  who  escaped  in  this  world 
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the  puniihaient  due  to  their  offences.  He  is  taid  to  have  aetded 
in  Holland  as  a  bookseller :  for  the  sake  of  bisioi^  it  is  much  %o 
be  wished  that  his  proposal  for  printing  the  papers  iriddi  were 
found  in  Robespierre's  apartmants  had  been  adopted ;  it  was  re- 
jected by  means  of  the  numerous  meinbers  of  the  CooreotioQy  «li9 
dreaded  lest  the  proofs  of  their  own  servili^  should  be  brought  to 
.light. 

The  Robespierrians  did  not  Ions  enjoy  their  trinn^pbover  I>an-« 
ton :  his  execution  took  place  on  the  6th  of  April,  that  of  bia  aor- 
cessful  enemies  on  the  28th  of  July  foliowmg ;  but  what  borrors 
were  crowded  into  the  few  months  which  intervened  !  Upaa  Uie 
trial  of  the  king,  St.  Just  asserted  that  no  man  couM  reign  ioDO- 
cently*-'  on  ne  pent  point  rettner  innocemment  :*  lie  himself  aoon 
afforded  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  power  be- 
wilders the  understanding  and  hardens  the  heart.  Unbridled  au- 
thority indeed  seems  to  operate  like  a  specific  moral  poison,  and  to 
produce  a  madness  of  its  own,  manifesting  itself  by  the  most  omd- 
strous  vices  and  the  most  frantic  cruelty.  The  history  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  and  of  the  various  despots  of  the  east,  exemplifies 
this,  and  the  tyranny  which  has  often  been  exercised  by  govemors  of 
remote  setdemeats,  and  the  barbarities  committed  by  slave-captraM, 
and  by  such  planters  as  Hodge  and  Huggins,  are  raanifestatioQa  of 
the  same  disease.  When  the  elevation  has  been  soddao  and  pie- 
carious,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  effisct  to  its  true  cause; 
John  of  Lsyden  b  one  instance ;  Mafsaniello,  who  was  aa  evideody 
snade  mad  by  the  sway  which  he  possessed  as  ever  druakenoesawaa 
produced  by  wine,  is  another;  Lopeae  Aguirre,  a  third.  But  never 
did  this  frenzy  dispUy  itself  so  exteosively  as  during  the  French  r^ 
volution.  I'he  lion  is  said  to  become  ravenous  for  human  fleab  after 
he  has  once  tasted  it ;  in  like  manner  tyrants  seem  to  acquire  an  in- 
satiable lust  for  blood  ;  Sylla  and  Augustus  are  perhaps  the  only 
persons  upon  record  in  whom  the  appetite  became  palled.  Tb« 
tyranny  of  the  Terrorists  resembled  the  horrors  or  a  fioonn  nro- 
scription  in  the  license  which  it  proclaimed  for  enmity,  and  malice, 
and  rapme.  At  its  comoiiencement,  Robespierre  meditated  notUng 
more  than  the  removal  of  those  persons  who  stood  in  bis  way,  or 
were  likely  to  become  his  rivals ;  in  the  prosecution  of  thb  nefa- 
rious design  he  was  compelled  to  employ  the  most  atrodons  of 
mankind,  and  indiscriminate  murder  speedily  became  their  occu- 
pation and  their  sport.  In  the  short  space  of  two  years,  neariy 
3000  persons  perished  by  the  guillotine  in  Pans,  according  to  the 
authentic  Ibts  published  after  the  overthrow  of  these  nMNHtccs. 
Even  the  revolutionary  forms  were  thought  too  diklory;  the  per- 
manent jury,  a  set  of  wretches  paid  for  the  purpose  of  condenmng 
those  who  were  brought  before  them,  were  called  upon  to  say 
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whenever  tbey  were  tatbfied  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and  per* 
pons  were  coiKlemned  without  being  permitted  to  speak  in  their 
•wn  dftleace,  eveu  without  any  evidence  being  adduced  against 
them.  Oat  tribuoal  was  not  sufficient;  the  guillotine  was  tod 
alow;  a  new  one,  it  is  said,  was  to  have  been  erected  which  would 
strike  off  e%ht  heads  at  once;  and  it  is  affirmed  in  the  Tableau 
du  Fruons  that  a  renewal  of  the  massacre  of  September  was  in- 
fended,  in  order  to  clear  the  prisons,  atod  that  men  were  at  work  in 
tagging  trenches  to  receive  the  destined  victims^  when  the  revolu* 
tioa  of  the  9th  of  Thermidor  took  place. 

Vohimes  have  been  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the  prisons  during 
this  dreadful  period.  The  fortitude  of  the  female  character  was 
never  more  strikingly  displayed.  A  few  of  the  men  destroyed 
themselves:  more  often  the  levity  of  the  French  character 
came  to  their  aid ;  and  they  amused  themselves  with  jests,  cha** 
radesy  and  bouts  rim^.  A  singular  change  in  the  deportment  of 
Geneial  Hoohe  is  said  by  the  author  of  his  life  to  have  taken  place 
while  he  was  in  confinement,  daily  expecting  to  be  executed  be* 
cause  he  had  offended  St.  Just :  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  gave 
way  to  dissipation,  and  occupied  himself  in  intriguing  with  the 
women,  and  in  writing  lampoons.  Tliere  were  very  few  of  the 
victims  of  the  revolution  who  met  death  with  fear:  many  found  a 
better  consolation  in  philosophy ;  many  the  be&t  and  surest  in  reli* 
gion ;  and  they  who  had  neither  the  one  nor  tlie  other  braved  their 
fiite, — pride  and  the  sense  of  inevitable  necessity,  which  it  would  i>e 
folly  to  resist,  supplying  the  place  of  resignation.  Under  the  sys- 
tem of  terror,  there  were  many  persons  who  sought  death  when  it 
would  not  have  sought  them,  llie  Coimt  de  Flury  wrote  from 
his  prison  a  note  to  Dumas,  the  President  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  '  Man  of  blood  !  slaughterer !  cannibal !  monster ! 
wretch !  thou  has  murdered  my  family ;  thou  wilt  send  to  the 
scaffold  those  who  this  day  appear  at  thy  tribunal;  and  thou 
mayest  condemn  me  to  the  same  fate,  for  1  declare  to  thee  that  I 
participate  in  their  opinions.*  The  public  accuser,  Fouquier  Tin- 
vilie,  was  with  Dumas  when  he  received  this  letter.  '  Here,'  said 
Dumas,  delivering  it  to  him,  ^  here  is  a  billet-doux.'  ^  This  gen- 
tleman,'replied  Fouquier, '  seems  in  a  great  hurry  ^  he  must  be 
satisfied.'  The  wretch  directly  issued  orders  to  bring  him  from 
prison ;  he  was  brought  to  the  tribunal  that  morning,  condemned 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  as  the  accomplice  of  persons  whom  he 
had  never  seen  l>efore,  and  immediately  sent  to  the  scaffold,  cover- 
ed with  a  red  shirt,  as  guilty  of  having  conspired  with  Cecile  Re- 
naud  and  Admiral  to  murder  Rol>espierre  and  Collot  D'Herbois. 
Of  Cecile  Renaud  we  have  already  spoken.  Admiral  was  perfect- 
ly sane;  lie  thought  th^t  the  prevaibng  tyranny  wotild  be  over- 
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ifarofvo^  if  the  chief  tyrants  coald  be  destroyed ;  he  clioee  Ut  vie- 
tims  better  than  Charlotte  Cord6»  but  using  a  less  certain  mstKi- 
ment,  missed  his  aim ;  Collot  D^Herbob  escaped ;  and  Mtf^hwte 
persons  were  brought  to  trial  with  him  as  his  accomplicea  I  Anaoiig 
them  was  Sombrenil^  whom  bis  daughter's  heroic  piety  had  aaved 
from  the  Septembrizers^  but  wbo  could  not  escape  from  theae  naore 
execrable  murderers.  Upon  seehig  them  ranged  at  the  bar.  Ad- 
miral exclaimed, '  So  mai^  brave  citizens  suffering  by  my  naeaas! 
Hiis  was  the  only  grief  that  could  have  readied  me,  bna  k  is  a 
poignant  one/  Then  turning  to  Fououier  UnviUe,  *  Does  the 
dcfil  inspire  you/  ssid  he, '  to  accuse  ail  these  people  of  hfing  ay 
accomplices  i  I  have  never  either  seen  them  or  known  tbem  f  Bat 
oeitlier  this  declaration,  nor  the  clear  proofs  which  the  phaooera 
could  have  adduced  of  their  innocence  were  of  any  avad :  their 
murder  had  been  predetermined,  and  in  c^ght  and  twenty  miaitles 
the  whole  fifty-four  were  executed  ! 

Admiral,  like  Charlotte  Cord^,  devoted  himself  with  a  aoUe  spi- 
rit in  the  hope  of  deliveru^  his  country.  Many  persoas  iHbo 
would  have  shrunk  from  suicide  courted  death,  because  thoee  whsm 
they  loved  best  had  been  destroyed ;  bat  there  were  others  wboaa 
the  wickedness  which  they  beheld  so  overcame,  that,  as  if  tlie  OMial 
government  of  the  earth  were  at  an  end,  they  seemed  to  think  diere 
could  be  no  rest  any  where  but  in  the  grave:  the  liewildcriag  hor* 
ror  of  the  times  made  them 

weary  of  the  sun, 
And  with  the  state  of  the  world  were  quite  undone. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  many  persons  set  up  a  cry  of  royalism  in 
the  streets  for  the  sole  and  avowed  purpose  of  being  taken  before 
the  tribunal  and  put  to  death  for  it.  The  most  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  this  kind  of  self-destruction  are  those  of  two  m«i,  who 
both  procured  their  own  condemnation  that  they  might  die  in  ibe 
same  mamier  and  by  the  same  instrument  as  Charlotte  Card6, 
whom  they  had  never  known,  and  only  seen  on  her  way  to  the 
scaffold. 

No  person  had  so  remarkable  an  escape  as  Thoo^as  Paine. 
There  were  some  gaolers,  who  being  as  brutal  as  their  superiors, 
used  to  summon  all  their  prisoners,  for  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
their  suspense,  when  the  cart,  or,  as  it  was  truly  called,  ia  grandt 
bierre  roulante,  arrived  to  take  any  of  them  to  the  tribunal.  In 
the  prison  where  he  was  confined,  the  keeper  had  some  humanity, 
and  it  was  his  custom,  when  he  received  the  fatal  list,  to  mark  the 
door  of  the  intended  victims'  apartment  with  chalky  unknown  to 
them,  and  call  them  out  w  hen  the  Cart  came.  The  doors  opened 
into  a  corridor^  and  when  opened  went  back  against  the  vsalL 
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Pttiie's  door  happened  to  be  open  when  the  keeper  went  round  to 
niafce  hit  mark^  and  he  chalked  it  on  the  inside ;  it  was  shut  when 
he  came  to  taka  tlie  prisoners  out,  and  the  destroybg  angel,  says 
Piuoe,  past  by.  Before  the  mistake  was  discovened  the  reign  of 
blood  was  over. 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  was  the  triumph  of  fear  rather  than  of 
justice,  and  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  must  be  contemplated  is 
iaeomplete,  because  a  few  monsters  even  worse  than  himself  were 
among  the  foremost  in  sending  him  to  the  scaflTold.  His  punish- 
ment however  was  as  signal  as  his  crimes.  His  under  jaw  was 
shattered  with  a  pistol  shot,  either  by  himself  in  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt at  suicide,  or  by  a  ^sndarme  in  the  struggle ;  it  was  bound 
up  with  a  slight  dressing  as  he  lay  in  the  lobbv  of  the  Convention, 
be  wished  to  wipe  awav  the  blood  which  filled  his  mouth,  they 
gave  him  a  bloody  cloth,  and  as  he  pushed  it  from  him,  they  said 
to  him — <  It  is  blood— it  is  what  thou  likest !'  There  he  lay  oa 
one  of  the  benches,  and,  in  his  agony  of  mind  and  body,  clenched 
one  of  his  thighs  through  his  torn  clothes  with  such  force  that  his 
nails  entered  his  own  flesh,  and  were  rimmed  rouhd  with  blood. 
He  was  carried  to  the  same  dungeon  which  Herbert,  aiid  Chau- 
mette,  and  Danton  had  successively  occupied  ;  the  gaolor  knocked 
him  about  without  ceremony,  and  when  be  made  signs  to  one  of 
them  (for  he  eoiJd  not  speak)  to  bring  him  pen  and  ink,  the  man 
made  answer — ^  What  dost  thou  want  with  it  ?  is  it  to  write  to  thy 
Maker  7  thou  wilt  see  him  presently  ?'  Ele  was  placed  in  a  cart 
between  Heariot  and  Couthon  ;  the  shops,  and  the  windows,  and 
the  hottso»tops  were  crowded  with  rejoicing  spectators  to  see  him 
pass,  and  as  the  cart  proceeded,  shouts  of  exultation  went  before 
it,  and  surrounded  it,  and  followed  its  way.  His  head  was  wrapt 
in  a  bloody  cloth  which  bound  up  his  shattered  jaw^  so  that  his 
pale  and  livid  countenance  was  but  half  seen.  The  horsemen  who 
escorted  him  shewed  him  to  the  spectators  with  the  point  of  their 
sabres.  The  mob  stopt  him  before  the  house  in  which  he  lived ; 
some  women  danced  before  the  cart,  and  one  of  them  cried  out  to 
him,  '  Descend  to  hell  with  the  curses  of  all  wives  and  of  all  mo^ 
tbers !'  The  executioner,  when  preparing  for  the  performance  of 
his  office,  roughly  tore  off  the  bandage  from  his  wound ;  Robes* 
pierre  then  uttered  a  dreadful  cry,  his  under  jaw  fell  from  the  up- 
per, and  the  head  while  he  was  yet  living  exhibited  as  ghastly  a  spec- 
tacle as  when  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Sampson,  holding  it  by  the 
hair,  exhibited  it  to  the  multitude. 

It  was  at  one  time  reported  that  Robespierre  was  the  nephew 
of  Damiens, — a  foolish  attempt  to  account  for  his  cruelties,  by 
supposing  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  settled  purpose  of  revenge. 
The  manner  of  that  poor  maniac^s  execution  is  one  of  the  foulest 
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blots  in  history,  but  RobesfHerre's  coofliict  is  not  to  j 
by  any  such  hypothesis ;  it  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  ] 
but  the  truth  holds  out  a  more  important  lesson  :  for  this  mau  is 
one  of  the  many  persons  whom  the  revolution  made  fdcked^  tfaoi^ 
it  did  not  find  them  so.  He  had  been  a  studious  youth,  woA  %  le- 
spectable  man ;  and  his  character  contributed  not  a  little  to  Aeaa- 
cendancy  which  he  obtained  over  rivals,  some  of  whom  were  oor* 
nipt,  others  impudently  profligate,  and  of  wbom  there  w^ie  iew 
who  had  any  pretensions  to  morali^.  He  became  bloody,  becaBse 
a  revolutionist  soon  learns  to  consider  human  lives  as  the  cotmleri 
with  which  he  plays  his  perilous  game  ;  and  he  perished  after  be 
had  cut  off  every  man  who  was  capable  of  directing  the  republic, 
because  they  who  had  committed  tlie  greatest  abominatioos  of  the 
revolution  united  against  him,  that  they  might  secure  themselves, 
and  wash  their  hands  in  his  blood.  '  We  are  far  from  wishing,' 
says  the  author  of  the  Biographic  Moderne, '  to  diminish  the  horror 
that  he  inspires ;  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that,  lilie  those  aoi* 
mals  which  the  ancients  loaded  with  all  the  iniquities  of  a  nation  at 
the  moment  bf  sacrificing  them,  he  was  overwhelmed  wkb  the 
crimes  oF  his  accomplices,  and  even  of  his  enemies,  who  aot^ht  lo 
purify  themselves  at  his  expense.  Robespierre,  devoured  by  am- 
bition, believed  that  blood  would  be  useful  to  his  schemes,  and  he 
made  it  flow  in  torrents ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  thai  be 
ever  could  have  invented  and  directed  all  those  little  deUuk  of  cm* 
elty  that  were  the  delight  of  Fouquier,  Duoum,  CoUot,  Carri^re^ 
Biilaud,  8cc.  and  all  tlie  throng  of  proconsuls  and  members  of  cons* 
mittees,  who^  less  vast  in  their  ambition,  but  more  vile,  were  some 
as  cruel  and  others  still  more  barbarous/ 

St.  Just  is  said  to  have  been  more  equal  to  the  first  place  than 
Robespierre ;  but  he  wanted  that  reputation  for  private  i^rtues^ 
which  even  in  the  worst  times,  and  among  the  most  corrupted  peo* 
pie,  has  its  weight.  He  had  published  an  imitation  of  Voltaire's 
Pucelle,  shewmg  thereby  the  depravity  of  his  imagination ;  the 
hardness  of  his  heart  was  abundently  displayed  during  his  asoen- 
daacy.  Camille  Desmoulins  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  deadi 
chiefly  in  revenge  for  a  jest  upon  him.  The  execrations  of  the 
people  seemed  not  to  produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  St.  Jost 
when  he  went  to  execution,  and  he  submitted  to  bis  fate  with  the 
greatest  coolness.  Couthon  suffered  more.  In  PhiUips*s  Aoec* 
dotes  it  is  said  that  he  was  seized  in  a  closet,  drowned  in  tears, 
and  with  a  knife  in  his  band,  which  he  had  not  courage  to  make 
use  of:  the  French  Biography  says,  that  he  wounded  himself 
slightly,  and  feigned  himself  <lead.  Being  a  cripple  and  unable  to 
move  without  assistance,  he  had  np  other  chance  of  escaping,  and 
this  did  Bot  avail  him ;  his  deformity  was  of  such  a  kind  that,  owing 
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to  the  frightfttl  eontraction  of  his  lower  limbs,  it  was  impossible 
to  fasten  him  to  the  moving  plank  of  the  guillotine  iu  the  usual 
manner ;  and  the  execntioner  was  at  last  obliged  to  lay  him  on  his 
aide  to  receive  the  blow.  This  ceremony  took  up  twice  the  time 
occupied  in  dispatching  his  seven  companions.  Before  tlie  revo- 
lution Couthon  had  been  distingnished  for  the  gentleness,  as  well 
as  the  integrity  of  his  character.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Ro* 
bespierre  liimself  had  both  spoken  and  mrritteo  against  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  all  cases.  Dumas,  who  was  punished  at  the 
same  time  with  his  master,  had  just  signed  the  %i'arrant  for  putting 
sixty  persons  to  death,  when  he  was  arrested ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
frightful  circumstances  of  these  dreadful  times  that  they  all  suf- 
fered. In  the  confusion,  no  person  thought  of  stopping  (he  guil- 
lotine, and  Sampson  and  his  machine  continued  their  daily  work. 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  gave  Sampson  a  little  intermission  from 
his  daiily  labour,  but  not  before  he  had  performed  the  righteous 
office  of  executing  the  wretches  who  had  sent  so  many  victims  to 
the  scaffold.  Dumas  was  carried  before  the  same  tribunal  to  be 
identified  and  condemned,  where  the  day  before  he  had  presided  as 
judge.  Fauquier  Tioville  was  not  executed  for  some  months  after- 
vrards.  He  made  an  able  defence,  upon  the  ground  that  he  couM 
not  decline  the  office  to  which  be  had  been  appointed,  and  that 
he  acted  in  obedience  to  commands  which  were  not  to  be  disputed, 
being  the  highest  authority  in  the  republic.  But  he  was  told  that 
the  commands  which  he  had  received  were,  by  his  own  accounti 
inhuman  and  unjust,  that  his  compliance  with  them  was  criminal, 
and  that  his  life  was  but  a  miserable  atonement  for  the  many  thou- 
sands he  had  sported  with  in  mockery  of  justice,  ^fhis  man 
seemed  to  feel  remorse  for  the  first  time  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
and  trembled  as  he  ascended  it.  Coffinhal,  the  judge  in  one  of 
the  minor  tribunals,  underwent  sufferings  before  his  death,  which 
almost  in  any  other  human  being  would  excite  our  horror  and  com- 
passion. He  was  called  the  facetious  judge,  because  he  used,  in 
the  same  breath,  to  jest  with  his  victims  and  condemn  them.  A  pri- 
soner one  day  dlisplayed  great  presence  of  mind  upon  his  trial  in 
confuting  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  him,  saying  fre- 
quently, I  can  parry  this  part  of  the  accusation,  and  parry  that. 
Coffinhal  interrupted  him,  and  asked  him  what  business  he  was  of; 
the  man  replied  he  was  a  fencing- master.  Then,  said  the  judge,  lam 
going  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  you;  parry  that  stroke  if  you 
can.  His  grand  practice,  when  a  prisoner  attempted  to  speak  in 
his  defence,  was  to  cut  him  short  by  saying, '  tu  n'a  pas  la  parole,* 
During  the  overthrow  of  his  party,  Coffinhal  escaped,  and  con- 
cealed himself  eight  and  forty  hours  in  the  hie  de  Cigae  in  the 
river.    Torrents  of  rain  fell,  and  at  leagth  he  was  in  danger  every 
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minute  of  being  carrkd  away  by  die  flood.  Not  having  courage 
to  die^  he  caught  a  piece  of  floating  timber^  and  readied  the  aboire 
upon  it^  and  went  to  the  bou^e  of  a  man  who  owod  bim  fiw  and 
twenty  louis,  and  whom  he  thought  be  might  tniBl.  He  fiNnd 
from  him  such  faith  and  such  mercy  as  he  bad  shewn  to  oAeiB ; 
the  man  locked  him  in,  and  immediately  informed  agaioet  him ;  ba 
was  taken  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  then  told  the  gaoler  that  Am 
fatkue  and  horror  which  be  bad  endured  upon  Ae  isfam^  and  la 
bu&ting  the  waves,  made  the  death  he  was  about  to  sofier  a  plea* 
sure  in  comparison.  His  own  inhuman  scofla  wo«  retorted  uposi 
him  on  bis  way  to  the  scaffold.  ^  He  bien,  Ci^mAal,*  aaid  soma 
persons  in  the  crowd,  •  que  die-tu  de  eeite  botU4a  ?  pare  cMe-liJ 
He  said  nothing,  upon  which  they  added,  '  tu  ria pas  la parote* 
When  he  reached  the  place  of  execution  the  use  of  bis  limbs  was 
lost,  from  cold  and  exhaustion,  and  fear.  Coffinbal  was  the  man 
who,  when  Divoisier  requested  that  his  death  might  be  d^ayed  a 
fortnight,  in  order  that  he  might  finish  some  important  experuneois, 
told  him  the  republic  had  no  need  of  scholars  and  chemists. 

These  guilty  agents  of  an  execrable  tyranny  would  sooo  haie 
been  destroyed  by  Robespierre  himself.  He  was  prepariig  to 
sacrifice  them  to  public  opinion,  and  with  them  those  members  of 
the  Gmvention  who,  either  in  the  provinces,  or  in  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  bad  outstript  him  in  cruelty.  Had  he  succeeded,  at 
is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  acted  the  part  of  SyUa,  and 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  power  by  putting  an  end  to  the  system 
of  terror.  He  was  destined  to  be  me  scape-goat  himself,  a  fiue 
which  he  deserved  as  the  most  prominent  of  these  men  of  blood, 
but  by  no  means  as  the  worst  of  them.  A  very  few  of  the  moai 
notorious  villains  were  brought  to  the  block  after  him.  CoHot 
d'Herbois  and  Billaud  Varennes  escaped  with  the  inadequate  pu- 
nishment of  transportation.  *  AUom,  President^  sud  the  latter, 
when  the  sentence  was  read  to  him,  *  i  la  lotmic^  it  m^  re$iera 
que  la  sonnetteJ  He  is  said  to  have  employed  himself  at  Sm- 
mari  in  teaching  parrots  to  speak.  Collet  d'Herbois  in  the  thirst 
produced  by  a  fever,  perhaps  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  drank  a  bottle  of 
brandy ;  it  proved  fatal ;  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  hospital 
at  Cayenne,  where  he  expired  in  the  greatest  bodily  torments,  asid 
in  far  more  dreadfbl  agonies  of  mind,«reproachii^  himself  for  his 
innumerable  crimes,  and  cursing  the  hour  of  his  birth.  Hidr  col* 
league,  Barr^re,  who  seems  to  have  assented  to  all  their  cmeities 
from  mere  cowardice,  contrived  to  be  left  behind  when  the  ship 
sailed  with  them  from  France,  upon  which  Boursault  observed, 
that  it  was  the  first  time  be  had  ever  failed  to  sail  with  the  wind. 
The  sort  of  contempt  in  which  be  was  held,  and  the  consideration 
that,  though  he  had  been  the  herald  and  apologist  of  so  many 
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murders^  he  had  occasioned  none  himself,  contributed  to  his  secu- 
rity. Before  the  revolution  he  had  been  a  man  of  letters,  and  the 
i^-ench  Biography  tells  us,  that  in  his  retirement  he  has  returned 
to  his  former  pursuits,  and  amused  himself  with  translating  the 
Night  Thoughts.  Dr.  Dodd's  Prison  Thoughts  would  have  been 
more  appropriate. 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  in  the  natural  order  of  a  revolu* 
tton,  knaves  and  cowards  succeeded  to  the  sway,  elbowing  each 
other,  and  trafficking,  intriguing,  and  contending  for  power,  till  the 
people  were  weary  of  misrule,  and  willingly  submitted  to  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  The  Directory  gave  the  first  specimen  of  a  mili- 
tary government;  and  there  is  a  memorable  anecdote  connected  with 
it. — Six  deputies  were  arrested  after  the  insurrection  of  the  first  of 
l*rairiaJ,  and  were  delivered  over  to  a  military  commission  ;  Phil- 
lips's collection  mentions  three  of  their  names,  Romme,  Bourbotte, 
and  Soubrany ;  the  first  was  a  man  of  science,  and  a  sturdy  repub- 
lican ;  but  while  the  terrorists  were  carrying  on  their  abominable 
proscription,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  harmless  employment  of 
preparing  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  the  new  calendar,  called  An- 
nuare  du  Cultivateur,  containing  short  philosophical  accounts  of 
the  plants,  animals,  and  implements  with  which  Fabre  d'Eglan- 
ttne,  at  his  suggestion,  had  filled  the  decadary  almanack,  in  place 
of  the  saints.  The  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  thought  his 
book  worthy  of  being  published  for  the  use  of  the  national  schools, 
and  a  decree  of  the  Convention  was  issued,  ordering  that  an  edition 
should  be  printed  in  the  capital  of  every  department  for  this  pur- 
pose. Romme  must  have  been  passionately  devoted  to  agriculture 
to  imagine  that  such  a  book  could  ever  supersede  the  Flos  Sancto- 
rum, the  Nouveau  Paterre  des  Fleurs  des  Vies  des  Saints,  and  the 
numberiess  other  compilations  of  a  similar  kind,  which  are  almost 
as  amusing,  and  quite  as  veracious  as  the  Arabian  Tales.  He  did 
not  live  to  see  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  recover  their  places, 
and  eject  the  sheep  and  oxen  by  whom  they  had  for  a  while  been 
ousted.  He  and  his  five  companions  seem  to  have  been  selected 
as  victims  by  the  directorial  party,  for  their  known  attachment  to 
the  deuiocratical  constitution  of  1 793,  not  for  any  direct  share  which 
could  be  proved  against  them  in  the  insurrection  for  which  they  were 
to  be  sacrificed  ;  and  as  the  name  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal  was 
become  odiotis,  they  were  delivered  over  to  a  military  commission, 
which  did  the  business  in  a  manner  equally  sure  and  summary.  The 
accused  deputies  were  fully  aware  that  their  deatlis  had  been  deter- 
mined on.^  Romme,  although  strictly  watched  by  the  gendarmes, 
found  means  to  procure  and  secrete  a  strong  and  bliarp  pointed 
knife,  and  he-obtained,  as  a  favour,  from  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission, that  he  and  his  comrades  should  be  placed  during  their  trial 
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wfthin  a  btr^so  as  to  be  separated  fixMi  die  geodaniiesy  wboae  pie- 
seo€e,  tie  said,  was  jextreineiy-  odious  to  tbem.  As  soon  as  tbe 
senteoce  of  death  was  read,  he  exclaimed — ^Achevez^  MceliraU  !  c'em 
est  fait  de  la  libertt :' — mait  regardez  ce  que  sfoventfairt  le$  pa^ 
triotet  r^— Then  drawing  forth  the  koife  and  stabbii^  bimadf,  be 
turned  towards  bis  friends — Allons,  mes  camarades !  suivez  okmi  esr 
emple.  The  knife  passed  from  band  to  hand,  each  of  tbt  six  atab- 
bing  himself,  and  reachii^  it  immediatelj  to  his  colleague  next  hua. 
Tbe  writer  in  Phillips's  collection  declares  that  he  was  an  eye  wit* 
ness  of  this  memorable  scene.  The  French  Biography  oodoes 
Romme  only,  and  makes  no  mention  of  his  fellows:  but  it  adds  a 
report  that  the  friends  of  Romme  carried  off  his  body  and  restored 
him  to  life ;  after  which  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  bad  for- 
merly lived,  and  where  the  young  Count  Stroeonoff,  to  whom  he  had 
been  tutor,  received  and  sheltered  him.  The  report  however,  is 
discredited  by  the  person  who  relates  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  disinterested  and  least  culpable  of  all  tbe  re- 
volutionists are  to  be  found  among  the  adherents  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  1703>  who  were  proscribed  by  the  Directory.  They  era- 
ployed  no  artifices  to  hurry  on  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and 
th^y  adhered  to  republicanism  when  it  was  a  sinking  cause.  Thcj 
lived  through  the  worst  times  of  the  revolution,  because,  as  they 
never  thrust  themselves  forward,  they  never  excited  the  jealousy  oif 
any  party :  but  when  tbe  reaction  h4d  begun,  the  tendency  of  which 
they  perceived  to  be  not  merely  towards  monarchy,  bik  towards 
despotism,  sinceri^  then  l>ecame  in  them  a  sufficient  crime,  and 
they  suffered  as  unjustly  as  the  royalists,  in  whose  coodemnatioQ 
they  bad  joined.  The  sti^e  was  now  cleared,  the  principal  actors 
were  all  removed ;  and  there  remained  none  but  those  wbo  were 
prepared  by  want  of  principle,  or  want  of  courage,  to  submit  to  the 
course  of  events ;  and  a  revolution  which  had  begun  in  force,  and 
deception,  and  ignorance,  and  been  carried  on  in  blood,  ended,  as 
all  such  revolutions  must  end,  in  a  military  despotism. 

*  The  causes  of  the  revolution,'  says  Baboeuf,  whose  opinion  ought 
not  to  be  suspected  upon  this  point,  *  are  not,  perhaps,  such  as  many 
writers  have  wished  to  represent  them.  Honesty,  with  a  little  degree 
of  sagacity,  must  perceive,  and  may  confess  that  national  pride  alone 
makes  us  boast  of  the  virtues  of  the  French  as  presiding  at  the  first  cri* 
sis.  I  attribute  it  neither  to  tbe  dilapidation  and  profligacy  of  the 
court,  nor  to  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  nor  to  the  numerotts  im- 
posts, nor  to  tbe  light  of  philosophy  and  the  sentiments  of  justice  and 
innate  patriotism,  with  which  it  has  been  pretended  that  the  hearts  of 
so  many  men  were  intlamtd.  Undoubtedly  tbe  kingdom  of  France  wa» 
iIi-governed,butnot  worse  than  many  others;  the  peopt«  were  very 
miserable,  but  not  more  so  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe.    There  was 
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tight  in  the  coontiy^  but  the  greater  number  of  those  penons  who  pot-  * 
•eflfed  it,  did  not  poMets  virtue  in  due  proportion,  and  the  love  of  their  . 
fellow  kind*  That  which,  in  my  opinion,  contributed  most  to  the  first 
popular  commotion  is  thit«-we  bmd  juat  seen  the  revolution  in  North 
America*  and  the  roovementa  in  Holland  and  Brabant :  the  spirit  of 
novelty  and  of  imitation^ao  natural  among  the  French.made  them  wish 
to  do  in  their  turn  what,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  had  given  celebrity  to 
people  whom  they  did  not  think  better  than  themselves.  It  would  have 
been  disgrace  for  a  nation  which  piques  itselfupon  surpassing  all  others 
in  all  things,  to  remain  behind  those  who  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves in  political  changes :  and  we  therefore  would  have  our  revolu- 
tion. The  revolution  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  support  of  the 
ambitious  of  all  ranks,  who  saw  a  wide  door  opened  for  fortune  and  for 
vanity.  These  I  think  were  the  chief  moving  causes  of  the  revolutton 
of  the  14th  of  July,  which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  found  the 
whole  nation  at  its  service.  But  I  need  not  do  it  more  honour  than  to 
believe  that  some  lent  their  hands  to  it  on  a  speculation,  others  for  the 
love  of  novelty,  or  for  imitation-— for  fashion,  or  for  the  mania  of  the 
day— others  were  drawn  on  mechanically,  and  very  few  were  thej 
who  engaged  in  it  from  virtue.' 

Baboeaf  overlooked  the  chief  cauae.  A  feeble  court,  surronnded 
by  false  servants,  suffered  (durioff  ibt,  first  heats)  a  set  of  jour- 
nalists to  aboae  the  liberty  of  me  press — an  abuse  which  must 
overthrow  any  government  tHat  permits  it  The  liberty  of  the 
press  or  death,  was  the  motto  of  oae  of  diese  writers,  who  conti- 
nually inveighed  against  the  king  and  queeoi  till  such  invective 
brought  on  their  destruction.  The  government  that  suffers  itself  to 
be  insulted  with  impunity,  is  from  tl^t  moment  in  danger. 

He  who  contemplates  the  history  of  the  world  with  the  faith  of  a 
CSbriatian  and  the  comprehensive  views  of  a  philosopher,  perceivea 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  as  harmonious  an  order  as  that  which 
science  has  demonstrated  to  us  in  the  movements  of  the  material 
universe.  Evil  there  has  been,  evil  there  is,  and  evil  there  yet 
will  be ; — woe  be  to  those  by  whom  it  comes  !  But  it  ever  has 
been,  and  it  ever  will  be  subservient  to  good  upon  the  great  scale. 
Particular  nations  have  degenerated,  and  countries  which  were  once 
firee  and  flourishing,  have  sunk  into  servitude,  or  been  laid  waste 
by  oppression  :  still  the  amelioration  of  the  whole  has  been  going 
on,  and  the  human  race  has  continually  been  advancing  toward 
that  better  state  of  things  which  philosophy  teaches  us  to  espect, 
and  religion  commands  us  to  press  on  to.  llie  preacher  who  diotild 
have  chosen  this  topic  of  consolation  in  Gaul,  or  Italy,  or  Britain, 
during  those  ages  when  all  existing  institutions  were  overthrown  by 
the  irruption  of  the  nortbero  nations,  would  have  found  few  to 
believe  him  :  yet  who  is  there  but  must  now  acknowledge  that  it 
was  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  that  the  Roman  empire 
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should  be  tubverted  i  So  will  it  be  with  that  revolutioa  of  y/Aaick 
the  immediate  evils  spread  themselves  year  after  year  more  widdj* 
War  to  palaces,  peace  to  cottages,  was  the  cry  with  which  k  btg^n  $ 
but  in  the  train  of  horrors  which  it  has  drawn  on,  the  coltage  nod 
the  palace  have  been  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  Like  a  dc* 
vouriw  pestilence  it  has  raged  through  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
now  that  it  can  find  upon  our  contiuent  no  new  field  for  its  ra- 
vageSj  a  wider  scene  of  havoc  has  been  opened  in  America.  That 
the  end  will  be  good,  we  believe  with  perfect  faith  : — but  well  will 
it  be  for  us^  if,  in  its  progress^  we  discover  those  errors  which  have 
made  its  course  hitherto  so  fatal.  In  our  foreign  relations  the 
vrickedness  of  the  enemy  has  given  tis  all  that  could  be  wished  : 
we  stand  upon  that  vanUge  ground  which  Frauce  occupied  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  contest,  and  we  are  at  tliis  momeut  leagued,  iiot 
with  corrupt  courts,  and  oppressive  governments,  but  with  people 
fighting  for  their  indepeudence,  and  their  hearths  and  altars — and 
with  the  friends  of  liberty  wherever  they  exist.  France  has  done 
this  for  us  abroad ;  the  example  of  France  must  be  our  security  at 
home  :  it  has  been  lost  upon  our  Heberts  and  Marats,  and  Cbau- 
inettes^  who  go  on  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  and  fero* 
cious  part  of  the  community,  as  if  they  themselves  were  not  mire  to 
be  the  victims  in  their  turn,  of  the  revolution  which  they  are  la* 
bouring  to  produce.  The  circumstances  of  England  give  theje 
men  far  greater  advantages  than  their  fellow  joiumalists  and  WTiters 
^njoyed  in  France.  We  may  hereafter  take  occasion  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  state  of  society  in  this  country  is  favourable  to 
their  nefarious  prospects,  and  what  are  the  means  by  which  they 
may  best  be  counteracted. 


Art.  XV.     Poems,  by  William  Robert  Spencer,  pp.  240.  8fo. 
London;  Cadell and  Davis.  1811. 

WE  cannot  rank  these  productions  of  Mr.  Spencer  higher  tfiaa 
'  poetry  of  the  boudoir.'  The  style  of  writing  is  perfectly 
well-bred,  civil,  and  unassuming ;  but  the  force  and  tone  of  in^i* 
ration  are  wanting.  If,  indeed,  the  absence  of  bold  and  original 
thoughts  could  be  compensated  by  sensibility  almost  morbid,  and 
by  the  flutter  of  wit,  which  never  rises  to  a  painful  heicht,  we 
Tnight  repose  on  Mr.  Spencer's  pages  with  delight;  for  raey  re- 
Bemble  the  conversation  of  Chaucer's  Abbess^  in  which 

'  All  was  charity  and  tender  heart.* 

The  first  poem  in  this  little  collection  is  a  translation  of  Bni^gher's 
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crelebrated  ballad,  which,  afforded  a  subject  of  emuiatioa  to  con- 
tending wits,  some  years  ago.  Mr,  Spencer's  version  is  sprightly 
and  elegant.  The  Teutonic^  sublime^  and  terrible,  are  well  given. 
The  Year  of  Sorrow  is  an  original  Poeoi^  written  to  commemo- 
rate several  domestic  afflictions,  wbtch  the  course  of  that  period 
had  produced  to  the  aotfaor.  The  idea  of  this  piece  is  not  very 
fortunate,  for  it  consists  merely  of  a  string  of  epitaphs,  without 
any  other  plan  than  that  resulting  from  their  dates.  He  who 
grieves  by  the  Almanack,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  create  much 
Jiympatby*    There  are,  however,  many  good  lines, 

'  And  art  thou  gone.  Parent*  and  friend  revered  f 
Parent  of  her  by  ev'ry  charm  endear'd  ; 
Yei,  thou  art  gone !  thy  Susan,  far  avtay. 
Smiled  no  sweet  sunshine  on  thy  closing  day. 
Not  on  her  breast  thy  drooping  forehead  buug. 
Not  to  her  lips  thy  summonM  spirit  clung. 
Ah  I  no — whilst  others  watcbM  thy  ebbing  breathy 
And  lightened  by  their  love  the  load  of  Death, 
Haply  thy  Susan,  in  a  distant  land. 
E'en  at  that  hour  the  scheme  of  pleasure  planned 
To  meet  once  more  on  Danube's  happy  plain. 
And  clasp  a  Mother  to  her  heart  again  ! — p.  41. 
Those  on  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Ellb  are  still  better. 
'  Breathe  8of^>  Italian  gales !  and  ye  that  wing 
The  tidelesa  shore,  where  never-changing  Spring 
Kules  all  the  halcyon  year,  breathe  eoH,  and  shed 
Your  kindliest  dews  o^er  pale  Eliza's  head  ! 
Propitious  grant  an  anguish'd  mother's  prayer. 
And  save  a  wedded  lover  from  despair. 
Vain  was  the  hope— -in  beauty's  earlieit  pride. 
E'en  in  the  porch  of  life  Eliza  died ; 
Ere  yet  the  green  leaf  of  her  days  was  come. 
The  deatb^stom  rose,  and  swept  her  to  the  tomb!'—- p.  44. 

The  short  poem  entitled  the  Visionary,  is  sweetly  expressed^; 
tbovgb  it  is  Iktle  more  than  an  expansion  of  a  well-known  phrase, 
the  gho$t  of  dq^arted  pleasure. 

*  When  midnight  o'er  the  moonless  skies 

Her  pall  of  transient  death  has  spread. 

When  mortals  sleep,  when  soectres  rise. 

And  nought  is  wakeful  but  the  dead ! 

No  bloodless  shape  my  way  pursues. 
No  sheeted  ghost  my  couch  annoys. 
Visions  more  sad  my  fancy  views. 
Visions  of  long  departed  joys ! 

*/  The  Countess  Dovsger  of  Jenison  Walworth,  Mrs.  Speaeer's  mother,  died  tt 
Hoidenrargh  ia  Germany.' 
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The  shade  of  youthful  hope  is  there, 

Thftt  linger'd  long,  and  latest  died ; 

AmbitioD  all  dissolved  to  air. 

With  phantom  honours  at  her  side. 

What  empty  shadows  glimmer  nigh ! 

They  once  were  friendship,  truth,  and  love ! 

Oh,  die  to  thought,  !•  mem'ry  die,    • 

^nce  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  prove  !^— pp.  07, 68. 
The  ballad  of  Beth  Gilert  hi»  been  so  frequently  printed,  and 
has  foand  so  much  favour  with  most  readers  that  we  do  not  jKmA 
it  necessary  to  analyse  it    The  author  has  certainly  '  dallied  with 
the  innocence'  of  his  subject, '  like  the  old  age.' 

The  Emigrants  Grave  contains  some  pathetic  lines^  thoogh  the 
measure  is  unhappy : 

'  Why  mourn  ye,  why  strew  ye  those  flowVeU  around 
To  yon  new-sodded  grave,  as  ye  slowly  advance  ? 
In  yon  new-sodded  grave  (ever  dear  be  the  ground) 
Lies  the  stranger  we  lov'd,  the  poor  exile  of  France. 
And  is  the  poor  exile  at  rest  irom  his  woe. 
No  longer  the  sport  of  misfortune  and  chancer 
Mourn  on,  village  mourners,  my  tears  too  shall  flow 
For  the  stranger  we  lov'd,  the  poor  exile  of  France. 
Oh  !  kind  was  his  nature,  tho'  bitter  his  fate. 
And  gay  was  his  converse,  tho'  broken  his  heart; 
No  comfort,  no  hope,  his  own  breast  could  elate. 
Though  comfort  and  hope  he  to  all  could  impart. 
Ever  joyless  himself,  in  the  joys  of  the  plain 
Still  foremost  was  he  mirth  and  pleasure  to  raise ; 
How  sad  was  his  soul,  yet  how  blithe  was  his  strain, 
Whenhe  sang  the  glad  song  of  morefortunatedays!'— pp.  154,135. 
Of  the  French  veraes,  as  we  cannot  speak  well,  we  diall  aay 
nothing.    It  is  impossible  to  close  the  volume,  without  regreUmg 
the  trifling  direction  which  the  Author  has  given  to  talento  aad  ac- 
quirements which  misht  have  attained  much  higb^  pnm,  by  more 
vigorous  exertions.     Where  we  perceive  so  much  taste  and  fediKp 
we  are  willing  to  suppose  that  attention  to  subjects  requiiing  some 
thought  and  research,  would  have  roused  the  author  to  stndna  of 
a  deeper  tone.     But  in  the  pages  before  us,  the  celebratioo  of 
beauty  supersedes  all  thought,  or,  at  least,  only  leaves  the  author  a 
disposition  to  be  ingenious.    To  become  a  dai^ler  of  the  muses 
is  a  propensity  as  unfortunate  in  literature,  as  a  similar  turn  in  «!• 
lantry.    The  first  impulses  of  imagination,  like  those  of  the  n&c^ 
tions,  are  debased,  if  they  are  not  directed  to  an  estimable  object ; 
and  the  generous  warmth  of  those  earljr  feelings  can  haldly  be  re^ 
called  in  either  case. 
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Abt.  XVI.  Euripidis  Supplices  Muliires,  Iphigtmm  in  JtJide, 
et  in  Tauris,  cuni  Notts  Jer.  Marklandi  intepis,  et  aliorumse^ 
lectis.  Accedunt  de  Gnecomm  quifda  Decbnatione  impariyU 
labica,  et  indeformata  Latinorum  tertia,  Qu^tio  GranuHattca, 
Explicationes  veterum  aliquot  Auctorum,  Epistola  guadam  ad 
D^OrvilHum  data,  cum  Indicibus  necessariis.  Oxonii.  1 8 1 K 
4to*  et  8vo.     pp.  544. 

OUT  of  the  long  list  of  our  countrymeo  who  cultivated  Greek 
literature  during  the  eighteenth  century,  seven  names  of  dis* 
tiuguisbed  eminence  have  lately  been  selected  by  a  very  competent 
ju^e  of  the  subject,  who,  if  it  were  not  for  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance of  bis  bemg  still  alive,  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  at 
the  first  table  of  grammatical  or  critical  fame  in  preference  to  more 
than  one  of  the  guests  whom  he  has  admitted  to  it.  These  guests 
are  Richard  Bentley,  Richard  Dawes,  Jeremiah  Markland,  John 
Taylor,  Jonathan  or  John  Toup,*  Thomas  Tjrrwhitt,  and  Richard 
Person.  We  do  not  object  to  this  selection,  although  we  are 
not  quite  certain  that  one  of  the  preceding  names  ought  not  to  be 
exchanged  for  that  of  Samuel  Musgrave.  To  be  one  of  seven  or 
eight  men  who  have  attained  the  greatest  eminence  in  a  department 
of  knowledge  to  the  pursuit  of  which  hundreds  have  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  no  inconsi- 
derable ackievemeut.  The  following  character  of  Markland,  which 
18  contained  in  one  of  Kurd's  letters  to  Warburton,  and  which  we 
transcribe  from  the  publication  now  before  us,-}*  must  unquestion- 
ably be  considered  as  a  caricature. 

'  After  all,  I  believe  the  author  is  a  good  man,  and  a  learned ;  but 
a  miserable  instance  of  a  man  of  slender  parts  and  sense,  besotted  by  a 
fondness  for  his  own  peculiar  study,  and  ttupified  by  an  intense  a^ 
plication  to  the  minutia:  of  it.' 

Much  of  the  asperity  of  this  censure  is,  of  course,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that  noble  contempt,  which  men  of  cultivated  understand- 
ings so  frequently  feel  for  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  difiereiit 
from  their  own.  As,  however,  tiie  bishop  does  not  appear  to  have 
despised  all  verbal  critics,  and  as  the  bishop's  patron  was  also  the 

*  *  It  it  reiDArlaiUe,  that  thoagli  bit  name  was  Jonathan,  in  hi«  later  writings 
[ibr  iastanee,  in  the  title-page  and  dedication  of  his  edition  of  Longinus]  ke  always 
•alls  himself  in  Latin  Joaiiost  ToupiuM,  In  some  of  the  books  he  had  wnen  Joiing» 
he  has  written  Jf  LiMo  Jona,  TVii^.'— Gentleman's  Magazine,  Mareh,  17S5,  p. 
1S6.  Before  tit  became  bokl  enoagh  to  vrite  JoanncM  Toufitu  at  length,  he  eahed 
himself  in  Latin  Jo.  Topiuo.  He  adopts  this  contraction  m  his  EmendaHone*  m 
StddmUf  and  he  is  eaNed  Jo.  Touphit  br  Dr.  Biirney,  who  writes  at  full  length  the 
iiaaaes  nf  the  other  six  '  Magnanimi  Heroes.'  The  old  controTersy  respecting 
CSantti/  Tertium  and  Cmttul  Tertio  was  decided  in  the  same  marnier.  A  Genhis,  L. 
K.cap.  L 

t  See  pp.  14S  and  149  of  fhe  first  part  or  volame. 
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patitm  of  TtHip,  it  is  probable^  ^t  the  low  esteem  in  ^Iiicb  peef 
Markland  was  held,  arose,  in  some  degree,  from  bis  MJndaeag  in 
not  discovering  that  Wiiiiam  Warburton  was  the  first  divine,  philo- 
sopher, and  critic  of  the  age,  and  that  Richard  Hurd  yma  fte  se- 
cond. We  are  willing  to  recur  to  any  mode  of  accountnig  for 
Hurd's  unfavourable  opinion  of  Markiand's  mental  facidtks,  ra- 
ther tb^n  to  allow  the  enemy  to  maintain,  on  such  grave  aotbori^, 
that,  if  labour  and  patience  be  not  wanting,  any  blockhead  may  be 
fashioned  into  what  is  commonly  called  a  great  scholar.  At  tbe 
same  time,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  assert  that  Markland  was  a 
man  of  genius,  or  that  he  possessed  a  very  vigorous  understanding. 
When  £fr.  Buruey  saluted  him  by  the  name  of  '  Magnanimous 
Hero/  we  apprehend  that  it  was  not  Dr.  Bumey*s  intention  that 
the  expression  should  pass  current  for  the  highest  value  at  which  it 
is  capable  of  being  estimated.''^  Markland*s  literary  character  is  not 
very  difficult  to  describe.  He  was  endowed  with  a  respectable 
portion  of  judgment  and  sagacity.  He  was  very  laborious,  loved 
retirement,  and  spent  a  long  life  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  For  modesty,  candour,  literary  honestyi  and  courteous- 
ness  to  other  scholars,  be  is  justly  considered  as  the  model  which 
ought  to  be  proposed  for  the  imitation  of  every  critic.  Gifled  as 
he  was,  we  are  not  aware  that  he  could  have  appliedhis  faculties  to 
any  object,  with  more  credit  to  himself  and  more  advantage  to 
others,  than  to  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature.  Be  certainly 
would  not  have  been  eminent  as  a  theologian,  a  metaphyrician,  a 
political  economist,  an  historian,  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  writer  of 
farces,  or  a  reviewer. 

Of  all  Markland's  critical  writings,  which  are  numerons,  (he 
most  elaborate,  as  well  as  the  most  generally  esteemed,  is  his  Cdm- 
mentary  on  the  Supplices  of  Euripides.  This  work,  after  it  had 
Jain  by  for  several  years,  was  given  by  the  author  to  the  late  0r. 
Heberden,  with  full  liberty  either  lo  print  it  or  to  bom  it.  Dr. 
Heberden  politely  chose  the  former  alternative,  and,  aco<^diiigIyy 
in  the  year  1763,  wlien  Markland  was  more  than  seventy  je«rs  of 
age,t  the  Supplices  of  Euripides  and  the  Commentary  of  MarUaiid, 
together  with  the  Qua^tio  GrammaticUf  and  the  Explicatuma  Fe* 
terum  aliqttot  Atictoruni^  mentioned  in  the  title  of  tliis  article^  wtra 
very  elegantly  printed  by  William  Bowyer  in  a  thin  <}uarlo  volume. 
The  press  was  corrected  by  Dr.  Jortin*  A  second  edition,  an  oc- 
tavo, with  several  additions,  omissions,  and  corrections,  was  pub- 

*  It  may  also  be  said  with  great  truih,  that  MarnammoHM  Msroe$  it  aot  a  fait 
translation  of  Majrnanimi  Ikroet.  See  Warbortoirt  traBsloUop  of  TlminM  II  wf 
lej[*B  dedieatioD  of  bis  Horace.    Notes  to  the  Duociad,  B.  U,  t.  SOS. 

'  MarLland  died  on  the  7tk  of  July,  1 776.  In  a  short  account  of  hii  life,  inaer^ 
'  \  the  AnDoal  Register  for  that  year,  he  is  said  to  baTe  been  bofA  io  A«g.  1694: 
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lislied  in  the  year  1775.  Marklind's  notes  on  the  Iphigenia  in  Ay« 
Ikie,  and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris^  which  are  much  Ie»s  copious  ^  and  va« 
luable  than  those  on  the  Supplices,  were  published  in  octavo  in  the 
]fear  ]77l9and  were  never  reprinted  ontU  the  appearance  of  the 
present  vokinse. 

In  correcting  the  text  of  these  three  plays^  Markland  derived 
great  assistance  from  the  collation  of  three  manuscripu  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris^  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  Mus- 
grave,  and  of  which  Musgrave  himself  afterwards  made  use  in  pi«« 
paring  bis  own  edition  of  Euripides.  Only  two  of  these  copies 
are  manuscripts  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  catalogue 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  litH^ry  they  are  numbered  2887  and 
2817.  The  former  is  called  A  by  Markland  and  E  by  Musgrave. 
The  latter  is  called  B  by  Markland  and  G  by  Musgrave.  The 
third  copy,  which  is  called  C  by  Markland  and  P  by  Musgrave,  is 
thus  described  in  Musgrave's  list :  Liber  Impressus  ejtadem  Bib- 
liothecaf  collatus  cum  MSto  usque  ad  Jmem  Iphige$na  Tauriat^ 
In  the  library  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
Aldine  edition  of  Euripides,  collated  with  an  unknown  manuscript 
in  some  of  the  plays.  This  collation  is  called  Codex  Oxoniensia 
by  Markland,  who  has  made  no  use  of  it  except  in  the  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris. 

On  comparing  the  various  readings  of  the.three  Parisian  copies, 
as  they  are  exhibited  by  Markland,  with  Musgrave's  representation 
of  them,  we  observe  that  each  of  these  editors  has  neglected  to 
aaention  several  readings  which  are  noticed  by  the  other,  and  which, 
in  our  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  noticed  b^  both«  We  also  ob- 
serve that  Markland  and  Musgrave  sooMtimes  differ  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  the  readings  of  the  same  passage  In  the  same  manu- 
script. In  the  Supplkes,  for  instance,  the  common  reading  of 
V.  106.  is  as  fellows:  0\  /'  ifi^)  riih  x%lh^^  i  (f  rede Bmntesius) 
T*4r*^  Tfsf«;  If  Markland  is  correct,  the  Codex  Regius  2817  reads 
rSfh  instead  of  r«f/r.  If  Musgrave  is  correct,  the  same  roanus* 
cript  reads  r^^rmf  instead  of  r«»r«ir.  If  Markland,  as  well  as 
Musgrave,  had  actually  examined  the  manuscript  in  question,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  MS.  reads  both  r«y^f  ir«7- 
ht  and  f9Tif9  itUfttf  and  that  each  collator  has  been  guilty  of  a 
different  oversight.  But  Markland's  acquaintance  with  the  Pari- 
sian manuscripts  appears  to  have  been  derived  entirely  from  Mus- 
grave's collation.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that,  in  die  present  in- 
stance, either  Markland  or  Musgrave  has  unintenliunally  misrepre- 
sented the  reading  of  one  of  those  manuscr ipls.  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  these  omissions  and  misrepresentations,  against 
which  the  greatest  care  and  attention  will  hardly  secure  an  editor. 
It  frequently  happens  that  two  accounts  of  dbe  readings  of  tbe 
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tome  OMiMtscript  diflfer  80  iridUjr  from  «ach  odier,  as  alfnote  16  owl- 
weigh  the  strongeat  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  copies  from 
which  the  collalions  are  takeo. 

Markhnd's  edttions  of  these  three  tragedies  hariflg  becoaie 
scarce,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  reimpressioB  of  dieii, 
even  if  it  had  been  made  without  any  improvement.  Tfats,  bow- 
ever,  is  very  fsr  from  bong  the  case  in  tlie  present  instance.  Al- 
though the  editor  of  the  volume  (or  rather  volumes)  now  before  ua 
does  mrt  name  himself,  it  is  well  known  that  the  publication  of  it 
was  superintended  by  Ms.  Gaisford,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford^ 
who  has  ktely  been  appointed  Kegius  Professor  of  Greek  in  that 
University.  We  are  Informed  by  Mr.  Oaisfbrd,  in  a  very  short  ad- 
vertiseoMnt,  that  he  has  occasionally  altered  Marklaud*s  tezt»  al« 
though  never  without  sufficient  auUiority ;  that  to  MarklamFv  notes 
he  has  added  a  selection  from  those  of  Musgrave  and  others;  and 
that  he  has  been  enabled  to  enrich  the  present  edition  with  a  oum- 
l»er  of  short  notes  copied  from  Mr.  Porson*is  writing  in  the  maigias 
of  his  copies  of  the  precedii^  editions.  Many  of  Mr.  Porson  s 
noiula  are  very  curious  and  valuable,  and  tlieir  number  is  consider- 
Mb.  If  we  did  not  foresee  that  this  article  will  be  intolerably 
long,  we  would  point  oitt  the  principal  improvements  of  the  text 
of  which  Mr.  Porson  is  the  author.  With  the  greatest  of  all 
these  improvements  the  fciends^  of  ancient  literature  are  already 
well  acquainted: — we  tneaa  the  pe^tion  of  the  last  scene  of  ihe 
Iphigenia  in  Aulide^  beginning  with  v.  1532.  Several  verses  in 
this  scene  had  excited  the  suspicions  of  Markland.    For  intrtanrr, 

T*  1589l  '^Hf  c(,'if4^ri  /S#^U  iffM9T  mfi^v  rii  lff«»» 

Among  other  improvements  in  this  edition,  we  ought  to  mentioii 
the  readings  of  the  Aldine  edition,  which  are  only  occasiooallj 
mctttioDed  by  Markland,  but  which  Mr.  Gaisford  has  represented 
very  cbligently  and  faithfully*  Mr.  Gaisford  has  also  prarted  the 
commentary  on  the  SoppHces  m  such  a  manner  as  distinctly  lo  ex- 
hibit the  variations  of  the  quarto  and  ocUvo  editions.  Ta  the 
Explicationes  Veterum  aliquot  Auctorum  Mr.  Gabford  hs»  sub- 
joined  five  letters  from  Markhind  to  D'Orvilloi  copied  from  tbe 
originals  in  the  Bodleian  libraiy.*  We  are  afraid  that  grewn  gen- 
tlemen, who  wish  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  Greek,  wiH  hardly 
allow  us  to  include  among  these  improvements  the  omission  of  die 
I^tiu  version. 


*  In  one  of  these  letters,  Markland  entBn  bto  the  tiresome  and  alisard  ilistinSsi 
hetween  D*OrTille  and  De  Paaw,  (Uie  Peaeoek,)  and  Ulks  of  T9ta  ^rrex  abtwa  dr 
coHe  Jtmoma.  It  is  difBouH  to  be  wittT  and  wise  at  the  same  time,  aad,  aeciordinrlr» 
rather  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  Markland  diseotered.  on  rendioif  omt  tbe  mI 
eop7  of  bis  letter,  that  he  ought  to  have  said  Totuaj^xahmmu^  Itia  nproof  of  the 
tranquillity  of  his  temper,  that  this  discorery  appears  not  to  hsTe  aff^t^his  health. 
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In  Markbwf 8  ofVQ  edkkMM,  the  verses  of  these  three  plays  are 
ouinberecl  exactly  as  in  the  editioa  of  Baroes^  witb  the  exceptioo 
of  about  a  hundred  lines  at  the  end  of  the  Supplices,  in  which 
Markii^d  has  prodticed  a  small  Tariatkm,  by  coonting,  as  two 
verses,  t.  1 1£7  of  Barnes's  edkion.  lu  Mr.  Gaisfi>rd's  edition  of 
the  Suppltces,  the  first  song  of  tbeCXioros,  which  is  printed  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Bumey,  contains  eleven  lines  more 
Iban  in  Markland's  edition*  Mr.  Gaisford  has  also  made  one  verse 
ofw.  £78and  279  of  Markhmd's  edition.  In  consequence  of 
these  two  alterations^  the  verse  which  is  numbered  280  in  Mark- 
land's  edition  is  numbered  290  by  Mr.  Gaisford.  This  diiierence 
b  continued  to  the  end  of  the  play.  Mr.  Gaisford  has  not  sJtered 
tiie  numbers  in  the  two  other  plays^and  in  Markland's  Commentary 
on  the  Supplices  Mr.  Gaisford  has  exhibited  Markland's  numera- 
tion as  well  as  his  own.  We  adhere  to  the  numeration  of  Bamea 
and  Beck. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  inform  (he  reader,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  labours  of  Mar kland,  the  text  of  these  three  tragedies  was 
full  of  difficult  and  corrupt  passages.  The  number  of  these  pas- 
sages is,  indeedi  greatly  reduced  in  the  present  edition,  but  it  is  still 
very  considerable,  llie  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  in  particular,  which 
is  oue  of  the  finest  of  our  author's  tragedies,  is  so  much  depraved, 
that  great  part  of  the  pleasure  which  ought  to  arise  from  the  peru- 
sal of  it,  is  lost  to  the  reader.  Could  we  hope  that  the  present  num- 
ber of  our  Review  would  find  its  way  into  the  stu^y  of  Mr.  Frer- 
deric  Henry  Botfae  at  Berlin,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the 
Iphigenia  in  Aulide  to  his  earliest  consideration.  We  have  pe- 
rused, with  infinite  delight,  the  fourteen  admirable  Greek  Xragedies 
which  he;  has  composed  on  the  subjects  of  the  fourteen  surviving 
plays  of  jEschylus  and  Sophocles.  By  retaiuii^  all  that  is  tolera- 
ble iti  the  original  tragedies,  and  by  adding  much  that  is  excellent 
of  Wis  own,  Mr.  Bothe  has  produced  two  sets  of  dramatic  com- 
poi^itions,  which  are  as  much  superior  to  their  prototypes,  as  the 
Orlando  Inamorato  of  Bemi  is  superior  to  that  of  Boiardo. 
Hereafter,  the  original  ^chylus  and  the  original  Sophocles  must 
^  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  ^  Six  Old  Plays,  on  which  six 
of  Shakspeare's  plays  are  founded.'  We  are  not  certain  that  the 
task  of  re-writing  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulide  could  not  be  executed  in 
England.  But  Mr.  Botl^  has  already  obtained  possession  of  the 
ground,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  be  shonid,  be  maintained  in  it. 

We  must  not  be  understood  as  meaning  to  insinuate  that  passages 
which  we  are  unable  to  explain  or  correct  are  inexplicable  or  in- 
corrigible, when  we  profess  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  fiifficulties 
and  comiptlons  of  these  three  plays  are  placed  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  criticism.     It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  manuscripts  may 
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be  diM:overed  which  differ  widely  from  those  whidi  are  alieadj 
known,  and  that  the  true  readings  of  some  passages  may  lie  con- 
cealed in  those  citations  of  ancient  authors  which  have  dnded  the 
▼i|ilance  of  Porson  and  other  critics.  It  is  probable  ^  the 
prmted  and  unprinted  remains  of  the  ancient  grammarians  wooU 
repaj  to  an  editor  of  these  plays  the  labour  of  a  minutely  altenUfe 
examination.  In  the  mean  tiaiCi  much  may  be  done  io  a  smsO 
way  by  a  careful  and  reiterated  perusal  of  the  text.  Althouf^ 
most  of  the  observations  contained  in  the  following  pages  aie  of 
very  little  consequence  when  separatdy  considered,  perhaps  th^ 
may  derive  some  value  from  their  number.  Nodiing  but  want  of 
room  has  prevented  us  from  enlargiug  the  number  very  conadera- 
.bly.  We  request  the  reader,  before  he  lays  aside  this  article,  t» 
compare  the  following  corrections  with  the  received  text.  SvppL 
92.  tutifSf.  \.  30a.  rf  «AAf #.  V.  393.  •••5r«  y *.  V.  408.  -w  wJ^tu 
V.  455.  f y^iwVf Tui.  V.  543.  m^v^ia-tfTMi.  V.  726.  ruith  r^t.  V. 
745.  Oi  t$i*  iwn7iiffTt%.  V.  767*  Afif^r  /*o  •»».  V.  782.  •#*•«  h  K 
wuifmu  V.  79r*  K»if'  tit  A'ihv.  V.  842.  ilwi  ^.  V.  1022.  ♦f^w^i- 
f«€(4>f^rf^«ffmf  Aldwj.  Iph.  Aul.  Ul.  «Ar«Jlii«  tli^^,  V.  193.  w 
Oixini.  V.  194.  t5<  X«A*ft7f#«.  V.  675.  f<rT«|fi€.  Vv.  $7^,  880, 
1131.«Tfff7f.  V.  1358.  fuc^tX.  V.  1438.  f^ir  #u%  rv.  V.  1450. 
?9r««  ri.  V.  1458.  fiXa,  y\  aytffSi  r\  V.  1484.  f  xf^^"*'  Iph.TaOT. 
4.  r^Z  r.  V.  105.  ImS  ri.  V.  31 1.  •wi'^.n.  V.  375.  I'tS^  Unxim. 
y.  400.  JVf««0>;Ao'«».  V.  489.  T«f  r'  f>ii.  V.  658.  r*wii.  V.  848. 
*i'^wf.  V.  856. 1?  lo'yyo'.  V.  932.  sVyfA^ff.  V,  95a  wnf #»%•»» 
•ric«f  %fTi%.  V.  961, 2.  tU  h%nf  I  lfrr»f.  V.  964.  firif  i'.  V.  lOf*. 
wiXtTi4M  n«AA«^<H.  V.  1064.»«A«f  r«#  yA^rr*.  V.  1206.»i««^«»; 
»«»»  yt.  V.  1210.  4wf«Fvi»rif.  V  1235.  A^Auif,  V.  1435.  ••!  A 
.  hmyii^u 

SUPPLICES.  V 

V.  2 1.  "AliHiTft,  •iM.fim  ^mn^vTif  ri yy«rf  W«,  Kt  1  r«i.     Th*^P«« 
after  ch  ought  to  be  expunged.  The  words  Hh  Ktlrat  are  to  b^*^ 
lated  Lde$  Jure.  So  in  the  Hecuba,  v.  486.  Avr«  wtXti§  o^Z,  »«r*  t^ 
iw)  %Uu,  TtiXBpfiti,  xtXren.  Io  English,  Here  she  Ike.    Iph.  Taur.^ 
^£Af|f  /**  •y^  *(^'"  I  ^«<V«»ff  riui  Sirr^pTif  «i^f.  ^oiiie  gods  are: 
ting  here.    It  is  proper  to  admonbh  learners,  that  the  pronouns* 
and  « Jr^f  are  frequently  to  be  rendered  Here,  and  still  more  frequent!. 
Hither.  In  the  Heraclidte,  the  Chorus  says  to  lolaus,  v.  81. ''o/  U  rl 
'•f  yii  i  v^f«»  Tf  T^ff^r«Aiy  Stf9«iK«»  «Alf«  A««»;  So  the  passage  is  poin- 
ted in  the  two  earliest  e^litions.    In  the  third  edition,  that  b  to  say,  the 
Basil  edition  of  1544,  oi*  is  followed  by  a  note  of  interr«^i^on,  as  if 
the  meaning  were,  h  thie  the  man?  The  ancient  punctuation  has  never 
been  restored   The  nominative  plural  •i7f ,  when  jobied  to  a  verb  which 
signifies  motion  to  a  place,  is  often  corrupted  into  ih.    See  Sop/i. 
Oed.  Col.  111.  where  Brunck  ought  to  have  adopted  the  reading  of  his 
Membranmi  and  of  the  old  editions :  2/y«  wfivovrmi  y^  «7i^  ^t  rtnf 
Xfif^  sr^Anui,  cHi  gi^tif  iTFtrKoirci,  So  Eurip.  Or.  348.  JUtiftif  ^mrt- 
Xtli  *Jh  ^«  rrfi;^f I  Mf If A««$  «r«{.    Here  also  most  of  the  editieas 
read  Hh. 
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V.  37.  K«>t{  ir^  }iwrp,  Mf  S^tU  »ux£f.  Markkwd  aod  Mr.  Oais- 
ford,  in  their  notes  on  this  line,  point  out  several  venies,  in  which  the 
last  pliable  of  the  accusative  singular  of  nouns  ending  in  £r£  is  made 
shorty  contrary  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Attic  poets.  To  these 
instances  we  are  inclined  to  add  Eurip.  El.  409.  *'^^^*  ^i  ir«A«i^f  ^^•pi* 
•/^•v  Atx*9  iruTfU.  The  common  reading  is  ff-«A«i«f  r^*f  •? ,  whi(^  we 
apprehend  not  to  be  better  Greek  than  wttXaUtv  wm^ifv*  Compare  v. 
16.  T0»  fLif  wttrAf  ytfrnin  Uxxiwra  r^#ffv<.  In  v.  276.  of  the  same 
play,  tlie  last  syllable  of  the  accusative  plurd  is  made  short:  *£A^«f  ^i 

V.  50.  P»ci»  ^f  rM^»Sf  ««X«#y  iMTA^P9fMrm  ;^tif4?f,  Read~»«r«jH- 
^vfAfiMxa  x**^***'  ^  v*  774  many  editions,  includmg  that  now  before 
ns,  read  AfAfffiff#«with  a  single  M. 

V.87*  TifHf  yinf  itfv^u,  mm  rrf^v«f  srvsrot,  iie%f£t  rt  l^«»0Vf,  r«f  J^ 
mwuitri^mf  «jr«  'H;gm  hitnn ;  Read,  Tit «f  y««v$  «i6«vr«.  In  order  to 
establish  this  alteration,  we  will  subjoin  the  Aldine  reading  of  a  few 
passages  of  our  poet,  in  which  the  termination  of  a  su^s/oiifmhas  been 
improperly  assimihited  to  that  of  an  adjoining  word.  Some  examples 
of  the  same  depravation  of  the  termination  of  an  a^eeiwe  will  be  given 
ia  a  subsequent  page.  Phoen.  739*  T/  ^tl  xxiixwtinufcit  'A^fi»v 
rr^tfriTp  (o^^tfTtfv);  Suppl*  l6.  »fx^#v$  /f  r«0<  iXitXirai  ^•^)  0«^«m  $$• 
XsP9^  rSfh  fMtrifmit  (f^VFt^tt),  ;^^«f /.  Ibid.  25.  Nf x^^i  (if »^«»)  »«^i^rf  r, 
«  A^yoi^iy,  9 /iifVt  *P^^ui  Vf yiH«fi.  Ibid.  1151.  X«AM«i^iy  ifTA«<(  A«- 
ttuMf  rrfmrnXmrSf  (rT#«r«Affr«y).  In  this  verse,  the  common  readiog 
b  two  d^^rees  removed  from  the  true  reading,  A«y«i^Sf  rT^«r«A«r«». 
Tro.  685.  'O^ff,  wmp  •Uxt  •  y  i^^  Aldui)  fVi  A«f>friy  i9f/9tf|,  *0  i' 
i^ffAivy  («(frA«»)  $1fy^f  f««««  Hel.  454.  ''AyyriAty  i/^a^  hv^ifirt 
(hrwirmiO't)  r^la-i  rti«..    Ion.  1181.  'Hr  /«  ^tfifr^if  ft«;^^do$  (j^^^^i) 

V.  1 1 6.  Olrl*  iv  t^fmrtUf  ierftittPT  ixtifUf ;  Effhri  potui  sine  iV 
ierrogatUme.  M.    Perhaps  we  may  say,  Efferri  debet  #jitf  mtfri'c^dP- 

l»MI#.  So  Iph.Tanr.  517*  Tf«/«y  ir«r$  •Ir^  ,«#  «ff-«yr0»x««  A«y0«.  An- 
drom.  564.  '^£^iy  /f  r«y  ie«r'  «i««y  •lo'l*  ir«tr  »Atf«ry.  Bacch.  462.  T^p 
tifUfMthi  T/u4vA«y  •i«'^«  irtv  »Atf«r»»  Heracl.  89*  T)v'H^«ieAfiff  Tcrf  irov 
siw^a*T«r«y  'l9A««y.  •i  y^f  9rSf/k  Aitts  f^xr^f  r$tii.  The  enclitic  it»v  has 
not  prevented  the  two  last  examples  from  being  printed  with  the  mark 
of  interrogation.  Mr.  Porson  has  retained  the  interrogation  in  Hec* 
239.  olH*«yU'«A^«(  'ixUv  MiTtta'»*wci^  and  has  omittal  it  in  v.  gg^ 
Olffi*  pvf  'A^«y«(  'iXioi  iv«  rriyat, 

V.  133.  T£  y  l^ilt^xmi  WMti'tti  'AfytUi  rthf,  T«i$  pr^  t^  opHme 
amvenireti  H  quemadmodum  rfpro  ri»<,  ita  t*U pro  ria-i  pojurent  TVa- 
gici.  Qwd  non  factum  puto,  M.   Soph.  Trach.986.  Tlu^u  rtiltrt  fiftrSt 

V.  149.  *0  J'  Oli^iwu  flr«rf,  -rin  r^owut  Bifia^  Aiir^».  n«7«  ytiorf  a( 
omnihut  exemplaribui  aberat,  inserendum  putavi  metri  gratia.  G.  Mr. 
Gaisford's  emendation  is  coniirmed  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Porsoui 
who  has  collected  several  instances  of  the  same  omission.* 

*  A  person  who  is  not  familiarly  acquaiDte<l  with  tbe  rude  andinartifieialeoonomr 
ff  the  Greek  drama,  oao  hardlj  read  this  verse  without  exoUimini^,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
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V.  158.  Titi  «At»f ;  «Al«f  'ApL^mftm  y«  ir^f  ^mk*.  hu^atd  oSiiii 
wxUf^  Mr.  Porsott  (Jh'oef,  ad  Hec,  p,  AO,)  sUentiy  reids  r/  m-AMtm, 
which  reading  Mr.  Gaisford  has  admined  into  the  text.  It  is  oertJiin^ 
that  io  tragic  iambics,  a  moDosyllable  which  is  incapable  of  hfgmnfnr 
a  verse,  as  Iv,  ymf,  ^t^  ^h,  rt,  ri$,  is  very  rardy  eaa|]4oyed  as  the  tecood 
aytUtble  of  a  tribrach  or  <foctyl.  To  the  bestol  our  kaowiedge^^aehy* 
lus  aferds  no  exaoaple  of  thb  Hcense,  and  Sopbodes  only  two:  Pl^ 
999.  Oi^WTi  y'*  •Si^  if  x(?  ^<  ^**  wmitlf  x««if.  Ibid.  1393.  0»- 
/<V«^*  itcotrm  y  di^^t  rnt  Tfoi«v  IhiK  Perhaps,  however,  in  dieae  ver- 
ses •i^iwrt  is  to  be  considered  as  one  word^  as  it  i%  commonly  fepn»efr> 
ted.  In  the  remains  of  EnrijiHdes,  we  have  obsenfed  the  f<mowing  ex- 
amples: I.  Or.  2.  O&tt  MM0%4^  •m  Twft^^a  lfi;A«T#4.  It  U  okvious  that 
•i^t  may  be  considered  as  one  word,  as  well  as  •i^iwtrt.  We  sbiAl^ 
hereafter  endeavoar  to  shew,  that  tlie  rhythm  of  tlie  vene  it  aot  Brock 
improved  by  considering  ^o^t  as  a  disyllable.  IL  Phcen.  541.  Emt^u 
^\  ykf  ia^f^  fipUfMH  4if0pm9rpii  l^v.  III.  Buppl.  368.  £1  yk^  iwk  Ttpfm^ 
K«ri  r\  jrAi«f  itJit  xattSf,     TV.  Iph.  Attl.  308.  Oi^  rt  ^f>f  19  y'  mwmw^tt 

""Baav^iv  ««»«.  The  coffiman  reading  u,  OC^i  ^t  ^ifnw  hi  wm^tt,  ¥. 
Ibid.  49B.  £1  J'ff  Ti  K6^m  eii  hr^tirm  fniritrri  vm.  VI.  Baoeli.  1^. 
'AAA'  •v^  i/Miift  «f  •  $t%i  Ti/^if  t)^9i»  The  true  reading aeema  (o  ba^ 
'AAA'  •6x  «/>(«^«'  •  ^iH  «' ^tftif  ix**'  VII.  Ibid.  tSS.^'a^t  li^  r«»T«f 
riv»^  ir^^tfx-^of  Sf;t'i«.  Perhaps  A r«r«»r«f  «rr«.*  It  may  be  fibsarvcsd, 
that  in  tive  of  these  seven  verses,  as  well  as  in  the  vene  now  oader  co»- 
sideralion,  the  foot  which  we  consider  as  licentioiis>  b  the  fot  foot  of 
the  verse.f 


sSneer,  Pn^,  Mr.  Puf,  hmo  came  Sir  CdHatopher  Hatt^n nro€r  f4»k ikat  4, 
before  7  The  ignomnoe  of  Theseas  is  more  furpriiingt^eeftute  it  appears  firom  tbe  Im- 
^nirinr  of  the  plftT*  that  Ins  mother  Aethra,  for  an  olondy,  wasreasbnahfyven  Tersed 
m  the  history  of  Thebes.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  defect  ia  the  eharMter  af 
Theseus  than  bis  inattentipa  to  foreign  affairs i— we  neaa,  the  total  ahaeo^of  eoor- 
tesy  and  delicacy  in  bis  oondnet  towards  a  great  prince  in  distress.  In  one  pnwagi, 
(v.513.)  Adrastos,  who  very  natarally  wluies  to  case  his  mind  by  raffing  at  tkt  rep- 
resentatire  of  hts  enemy,  is  roughly  interrupted  br  Theseos  halbre  be  iMtt  tloM  a» 
pronotinee  three  words.  In  another  place,  (V.  590,}  he  is  desired  to  keep  oat  of  cIm 
way,  that  he  may  not  do  mischief  by  his  unlHcky  presence.  It  must  be  eaiifessed^ 
that  this  is  very  different  fW>m  the  stile  of  Racine,  and,  to  say  the  trat]^  fron  tfce 
stile  of  Racine's  master,  in  his  conrersatlon  with  James  the  Second.  Mutiaad  fs 
sensible  of  the  ineivility  of  Tbeseos,  but  attributes  it,  in  hiaaaccnd  cditioB^  to  the 
poet's  dislike  of  tbe  Argives,    See  his  note  on  t.  187. 

*  Qui^m  ^x  emendatione  addidmi,  says  Mr.  Porson,  (Prarf.  ad  Htrc^ 
n.Jparticvla  rt  (vcl  yt)  $i  in  MSS.  omniims  reperiretur,  ^icienda  euet  : 
quippe  quae  nunquam  secunda  pedis  trisyllabi  syllaba  esse  possii.  Mr* 
Person  notices,  as  exceptions  to  his  rule,  Aristoph.  Piut.  345,  408.  He 
passes  over  in  silence  ?.  421  of  tbe  same  play  :  Ovn  di^,  o^*  aM^wre^ 
Kcr  iToX«X«TOf,  So  also  Ran.  807,  Ovn  yot^  'AQmxioti  (vvtficuuf  Alrxu^y 
Among  thefrag^ents  of  Alexis  preserved  by  Atht:n8eijs,  we  find  three 
verses  beginning  with  ovrc.  P.  23,  C.  OvTf  ym^  Snnoi  MirowOi*  Mit  ^  xi,- 
i^M.  P.  1 25,  F.  Opti  ^»aXi»  /uiiTir;^!  ^  a/A^r»  rofi  pj^^ioh.  P.  562,  B.  Ofcf 
Gi^f,  out'  airSjotfirof,  out  »fii\rt^o;.  Mr.  Por.«on  has  o  ot  noticed  the  follow- 
ing fragment  of  Menander  (apud  Athen.p,  364,  £.>»  *Eys^  pi»  oJ^  »» yt 
6iof J  oJx,  tXoKra.  t»j\  '(Vf  t/^»  ttv  M  tw  pufiw  Iwif^tTirat  toti>  ETfUi^  xst&nyt^  Tif 

t  In  Birunck's  edition  of  Aristophanes  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
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«f  (^itTm9^irm9,  The  ^  whidi  uiswen  to  this  /u.o  occurs  in  v.  2^29. 
Sif  i^tf  rrfdvfMif'  fr«vr«i 'Afyf Mv<  «7«^.  We  nittst  read  Afli^«/«9  Tf  Y. 
%2,  and  ff«Jaii«(M««?**4i(  r'  ¥.  935*  The  words  x^h  y«^  cvn  mvfu»r#' 
^*  2*23,  fogethev  wkb  the  five  foUowing  yessea^  form  a  pareDthesis. 
-  V.  258k  *AvV  *yf^«i«i>  rrt«;^4r«»  yA«i»«i}v  ;cAj«»  i%vr«t  Aiir^v^tfi 
^c»AA«Ji»i  iMr«M^i^4i^«    R^ead,  'aaa',  i  9^if«i#}  asiav.339«  'aaa',  £ 

V.  296.  Ai«^f tff y'  *^i»ip.xpi^*  i9i%puwt$^  ^ix§vf.  Mr,  Hertiuion's 
emettdation*  xf^rr  lf««  »^v4rTf it  i^'A*v«y  is  scions.  See  Erfurdt ««{ 
Om£.  Tyr.  63  5»  which  veiise  may  perhaps  be  read  as  follows;  Afmrtu  tu 

V.  34$h  AfmtMi^  rtii^  tl/fLt^  ttmi  uz^u^  tKXvrtft,tit^  Aiy^wi  rfiV^f, 
)Uad>  AiyiTk  wiUm^    So  Iph.  Taur.  1048.  OP.  Am^^  t'  «vM»r#««i 

tbe  old  editions  of  the  SuppUces,  the  contrary  fault  to  that  which  we 

only  thirteen  instances^  of  the  License  in  miestion  in  any  foot  except  the; 
tirst.  Of  these  at  least  four  are  corrupt.  I.  Ach.  .^92.  'tu  attS^n  uv  ay^iv 
JnofGdK  ia^i(ircu.  The  particle  is  omitted  by  Suidas  v.  Ziavtpoi.  The  true 
readiofif,  ifoxni^n  wyo^,  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Porson  in  Maty's  Review. 
Vol,  IV,  p.  65.     IL  Ibid.  1209.  T*  fjn  (ri>  KvnX^;  ri  fit  (nj"  Unftii.     Read 
T»  av  fii.     111.  Eq.  20.  *AXX'  tv^l  rt/  uirSiuwf  mvh  too  itaviroo.  Perhaps  u « 
ought  to  read  t^  wowwr.     IV.  Vesp.  767.  IIi^J  rot;  t*  XupiTj,  raZQ'  irtf 
hut  «-p«TTiTi.     V.  Av.  J 04.3.  I1)  ^  y  ohl  »e£  'OtotvJmm  x^nau  ti«x<»-     ^U 
Av.  1614.  iJi  T^»  Uoo'Siiui  rtiVT*  ys  av  (T»t^r«  yt  to«  Hav,)  xaA»;  Aiyu;, 
Mr.  Porson  Cad        )  reads  ramwyi  xaxSi  Xtyt^.    VII.  Ibid.  1364.  Tof 
^^  fFo/ri^o^ fi.fi  rovrt'  ravTw  }i  yt  Xxfion,  The  true  readin^is  undoubtedly 
TOUTWiJJ  X«^.  VIII.  Thesm.  8.  Oi^  £f  o^ivhT  fi  ;  o^Xi  «r*<5»  onoJcty  ^f i;* 
IX.  Ibid.  554.  'AXA'cWr'ar  6;c^f'  o^«  0^^  j[ J»»f >  «|fX«*J  airayrot.  X.  Raiu 
1436.  IIw*  tJ?  v&Xifcs  Sm»'  ^x^^"  <rinn^i»9.     XI.  Eccl.  1087.  "'EXxovre  toi?« 
vXann^i  4*  ivucMbitrt,     Xll.  Plut.  227.  Keel  V  /?a^i^«».  tduto  }i  to  x(E«^oy. 
The   Kavenna  Ms,  reads  TouToJs^T^'xff^toy.     We  read  Totm)l)  xf  E^'^tov. 
XIII.  Ibid.  8 !  3.  XaXx?*ysyofc.  Tot?j  J^  ctTaxto^coi^^  toi»V  o-ax^V   The  Same 
eleven  comedies  contain  near  fifty  instances  of  this  licence  in  the  first 
foot  of  an  iambic  verse. 
*  Thefteas,however,does  not  condtict  fait  mother  to  the  man^n  of  Aegeiit,biit  tskes 
bevbduodtheseenc^  wfaeeeshesfaatimberdreti,  andjoon  aAerwaniu'etanis  in 
tho-habit and eharsctor  of  thie  Theban (enld.    The ooa^tetitorate-tbcnrize of tr%> 
gedj  at  Athens,  like  the  eompetitors  for  the  prize  of  equine  veloeity  at  Newmarket, 
were  eoropelled  to  obserTe  several  regalationt,  vbicb  were  inttitated  for  the  purpose 
of  preseniihr  some  degi'ee  of  equality  io  their  performanoes.    The  actors  were  not 
only  asiignea  by  lot  totlie  several  competitors,  but  the  number  which  esch  competitor 
was  allowed  to  employ  was  limited  to  three.  See  Hesycbiut,  v.  Nm««-<(  'vrnm^nim.    In  con- 
sequence of  this  regulation,  wben  three  characters  were  already  on  the  stsge,  a  fourth 
eould  not  be  introduced  without  allowing  one  of  the  three  actors  sufficient  time  to  re- 
tire and  cbaoge  his  dress.  As  the  actors  were  not  allowed  to  ed^  away  at  the  top^  like 
the  eonffdant  of  Tttbnrina,  it  was  always  necessary  to  furnish  the  performer,  whose 
services  were  required  in  a  new  capacity,  with  a  decent  reason  for  retiring.    Thus  in 
the  fEdipusColoneus  of  Sophocles,  Ismenegoes  awav  to  offer  sacrifice  at  v.  509,  and 
returns  iir  the  character  oTrhesenS)  afler  about  forty  Hnes,dnring  which  IntervaKEdi- 
pus  and  Antigone  remain  on  the  stage.  Soon  afterwards,  (v.  847,)  while  CEdipus,  Cre- 
OB,  aad  Antigone,  are  on  the  stage,  Antigoaeis  violently  carried  of  by  Creon's  atten- 
dant!, and  retams  as  Tbe^aus  a&r  about  the  same  intenral  as  before.    It  magr  be  ob- 
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have  jnst  eorrected,  occurs  in  ▼•  542.    K«m#i  /»if  'fx§4$  hh'  mwttxiwm^ 
twn.    Markland  readv  «irf  lAv^^r  od  the  authority  of  all  the  MSS. 

V.  469*  £<  i^  f  rrit  h  rji,  itfltf  ittltr  i9fm  rf  Ai^,  Airmrrm  rt#tH»  #^v/fr* 
iUrmf^prri^tm^  T«r/^  f (f  A«^9iif •  Although  the  ooounoo  icadiaig  is 
defended  by  Musgrave,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  read  with  Biaildaiid,  £l 
y  trrtf  if  rji.  We  also  read,  Iph.  Tanr.  1454.  'Ewm»9t*»9  y«c  T«»- 
fiuii,  wofmf  Ti  r£f.  In  V.  48 1  of  the  Helena,  Aldus  reads :  Awm/«<#u- 
M(  tit  i)rvf  •'Mrr«r«r'  mwc,  Mr.  PoTBon  refers  to  asimilar  error  in  1202. 
(1193.  Barnes.)  pf  the  Phoeuissie.*  Markland  makes  no  observntioa 
on  the  expression  Wrl"'  i(f  aavi f  if ,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  Androam- 
cfae:  V.  651.  *Hf  x^^t  r  ixmoutf  tif^  iwip  NfiA«v  /^i«,  'Tv/f  rt  4^- 
wtu  V.  710.  K«}  «'«i<  Urgittoi.  it  ti'  f |  «fci^f  yf yfl^  'EA«  /i  «rMrf  nr«^* 
(fW  MSS.)  fVirflr«r««  »«/tt««.  Ifrif}^  b  the  true  reading  in  these  two 
passages,  it  probably  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  Supplices.  We  do  not 
understand  the  expression. 

V.  494.  Z»  ^  tififtit  ix^ptPi,  ««}  iufifrmi  m^§X$is,  Buwrtn,  xtpu^mp 
§'  0if$  ojS^f  mw^xtftK  Tbiis  is  the  rendiDg  of  Markiand's  own  edttiom^ 
as  well  as  of  all  the  preceding  editions.  In  the  present  edition,  Mr« 
Gaisford  has  admitled  into  the  text  two  emendations  proposed  by 
Markland.  In  the  first  line,  Mr.  Gaisford  reads,  S*  /*  « vi>«f  *x^f9% 
4fU,  imfitTMi  «^f  Atff .  With  this  reading,  the  truth  of  which  seems  to 
admit  of  no  doubt,  may  be  compered  the  Aldine  lection  of  Androm. 
1259*  T«A«iv«»  Si9  »«i  i99i  T99tt*4rtti  4s£m  In  the  following  Terse, 
Mr.  Gaisford  reads,  •£«  cf|S^ti(  iirtfAtr«».  Mr.  Person  and  the  Quarterly 
Keviewers  prefer  Musgrave's  emendation,  •!>«  yfiftrf*,'  Mv^vAtrtr.  We 
believe  that  the  plural  Hfiftti  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  tragedies: 
Bacch.  247,  Heracl.  ^4,  Here  741.  In  the  first  of  these  passages, 
we  prefer  u^ptTfC  ifipi^ttt,  and  iifi^iofk  pjifi^itf  in  the  third.  In  the 
Heraclidse,  Heath  and  Musgrave  read  ofifif  on  account  of  the  metre. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  true  reading  is^  ^'Er;^'!  ^  v/S#i(  «r^jpW,  in  which 
ta-xtt  must  be  interpreted  irxJrmr§,  In  v.  1296  of  the  Bao^hae,  whoe 
the  common  reading  is  «/S^iv  ififiritU  we  read  ififif  y  v/3/pirlfi(. 

V,  506.  <>iAfif /u.f»  *if  Xfi  «'«o<  9%^\%wfmxtf  ri «f», ''fiirtiTM  r#»f«(^ 
wmtfiitk  4'*  «y  «v(f ly  ;^t«v,  K«/  /mji  iMir«{«i.  As  «y«  has  no  other  ao- 
rist  ihan  9y«>«y,  %mrkfyL%  must  be  the  aorbt  of  xATitytiy^f,  e#  ^rsdb. 
Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Markland,  who  retains  the  version  of 
Portus,  EA  wmfrangertf  we  do  not  believe  that  fuiT«yy»f«i  wm/wfi^  is 
Greek.    Read,  Km)  fti  Ttcpa^Mi,    All  the  editions  of  Aristophanes  be- 

tenred  that,  in  this  play,  as  in  seTeral  others,  it  is  impossible  to  dislribate  the  parts  to 
the  three  actors  so  as  to  give  the  whole  of  each  part  to  the  same  actor.  Theaeos,  at  hit 
second  appearance,  cannot  chase  hot  be  a  different  individoal  from  his  fint  Mpreaen* 
tatiTe.  In  the  same  play,  (Edipos,  Antigone,  Isroene,  and  Polrnicea,  are  on  the  stage 
together  from  v.  1849  to  v.  1446.  But  it  is  to  be  obser? ed  that  Ismene  ia  not  oslj  mnie 
during  the  presence  of  Polynices,  but  that.  In  this  part  of  the  plajr,  she  doea  not  apeak 
a  word  from  her  entrance  to  her  exit  The  poet  was  at  liberty  to  emploj  m  manj 
motes  as  he  thought  proper.  Perhaps  this  note  maj  appear  somewhat  long^  mi. 
rather  irrelevant  We  can  onlj  say,  that  the  tjpe  is  smaU^  and  that  the  French  cri- 
tics, in  their  interpreUtion  of  the  JSTec  guorta  loqui  persona  laborei  of  Honee,  have 
omitted  to  point  out  the  origin  of  that  rule. 

*  Heracl.  163.  Ti  ^$ra  ^ntruvt  voi«  trijf  ofcu^cOiW)  Ti^vyO^  fti$  v^f/tfs 
'AfTfiotf  ^XW  \  Read  «o7»  xM  i^^9i};  Tif;uM»q  71^. 
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iwe  tbat  of  Branck  read  %mrJiflm  for  r«;«|«^  Acb,  62 1 .  Instead  of  ««• 
94i^{#,  Reiske  propooet  to  read  xmrm^M,  confringam,  Tetpa^mt  wmrpihi 
U  good  Greek,  as  Todutnrb  &ne*8  caumiry  is  good  English.  So  Here. 
^f04.  wcAif  Tf  riff  M«  ir^iv  r«^«|i](  (/.  fCriy  |vyr«^{iif),  ir^/v  r«J^  ft/  ^f r» 
#tf»i,  rUt9f,  See  also  a  passage  oo  the  Heraclidae,  which  we  shall  pro- 
duce IB  our  observation  on  Snppl.  732. 

T«Niv/'  9iSf iv.  In  the  old  editions,  these  verses  conclude  the  speech  of 
the  Thebao  herald.  Markland  has  attributed  them  to  Adrastus,  with 
the  consent  of  one  MS.  In  our  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Chums,  which  commonly  interposes  a  pair  of  iambics  between  two  long 
speeches.  See  w.  193,  230,  332,  4-63.  To  Adrastus  we  give  only 
the  words  Z  wttyKUKirrt,  aa  in  the  commou  editions.  As  he  is  inter- 
rupted by  Theseus,  that  interruption  is  made  more  properly  after  two 
wordS)  than  after  two  lines  and  a  half. 

V.  573.  n«AA«0«  trXnf  ^  X'^'^h*^  «AA«»f  irttovf.  An  Groece  did' 
liir(rf^«vfi(AA«v«1  Credamcumexemplumindubiiabiievidero.M*  Aris- 
tophanes et(rfb6^»pim^^vfe$t4  B.  Fr.  3.   ^AAA« rf  r§t»54'  Urtp*  puvpi  Uix* 

A/^fTtf. 

V.  641.  '^Q  0iXT»T,  t»  Atfy  f«^r«v  uyyiXXtii  rihv,  Tn*  t'  ift^)  OfrtJ^f 
TM^if  (fiA^if  Reiskitu),  li  ^i  xat  ^rpctrU  X£i  Itt  'AitnSf,  TU9T  «if  4»y- 
yi AA«i$  ^1  A«.  There  are  two  ditiiculties  in  this  passage  which  the  edi- 
tors have  not  noticed.  In  the  Arst  place,  we  suspect  that  vrpnTU  'Ah- 
v£f  is  not  quite  so  legitimate  an  expression  in  Greek,  as  the  army  of 
Athent,  is  in  English,  perhaps  this  difficulty  might  be  removed  by  rea« 
ding  rrp^TH — 'a ^«v««,  authority  for  which  alteration  may  be  found  in 
v.  001.  ^TpmrtviKM  ftif  n«AA«/«$  ttptfiio'trjit.  But  auother  difficulty  re- 
mains, from  which  we  are  unable  to  extricate  ourselves  by  so  simple  a 
process.  When  the  news  of  a  victory  is  brought,  instead  of  expressing 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  victorious  army,  we  should  rather 
have  expected  the  old  ladies  of  the  Chorus  to  inquire  after  certain  indi- 
viduals, in  whose  safety  they  might  be  supposed  to  take  a  particular  inte- 
rest. Thus,  in  the  Heraclidae,  when  the  messenger  brings  the  account 
of  the  defeat  of  Eurystheus,  Alcmeaa  immediately  asks  whether  her 
grand-children  are  safe.  V.  790.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples 
of  a  practice,  which  has  been  regularly  transmitted  from  the  days  of 
Hercules  to  those  of  Lord  Wellington.  In  the  present  instance,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Chorus  to  appear  very  anxious 
respecting  the  fate  of  Thesus.  These  things  being  premised,  we  ven- 
ture to  pr<^osticate  that  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  Bothe,  the  words  in  ques- 
tion will  be  thus  represented :  # i  i^t  xti^etfi  2««  irr  'Ahrmt.  .  The  an- 
swer of  the^'AyvrA'f  agrees  much  better  with  this  reading,  tlian  with 
that  which  extends  the  question  of  the  Chorus  to  the  whole  army :  Xif$, 
mms  xiwpmyif  ««  "Ai'pno^^f  m^iM  Upa^aiy  (of  *Apy'f%a'tv  m^  mv'  'Um^*^ 
2rf/A4H»  hrtarpmrtPTg  Ktcfpt^timv  T«Af  v.  The  comparison  between  Ad- 
rastus, who  is  present,  and  Theseus,  b  Just  and  proper,  if  not  polite. 
Mr.  Bothe  will  not  fail  to  remark,  that  Theseus  is  addressed  by  the  tit'e 
IU4>«f'  'Al«f«f  by  Sophoeles,  (£d  Col.l 759*  We  hope  lliat  Mr.  Bothe 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  bis  readers  re£|)ecting  the  process  by  which  the 
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letter!  KOIPAHOX  were  corrupted  irito  KAISTPATOS.  No  eonjec- 
ttiral  emendation  is  perfectfy  satisfactory,  unloft  the  origin  of  the  com- 
mon reading  can  be  made  apparent.  We  are  afraid  tliat  the  (mpeat 
corruption  of  »#/^«y«f  into  r^^«ivK,  of  which  one  instance  occnnui  ▼• 
1080  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  will  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  cimfir- 
mation  of  Mr.  Botbe's  eniendatioa,  which  we  have  taken  the  fibertj  to- 
anticipate. 

rifTSff  hunt.  The  adverb  If A«i7#t»  seems  to  require  us  to  read  m  i^r^ 
p^fZi  or  r«»  (tr/A^i^f ,  according  to  the  well  known  expies8ioiw»  ixt^ 
i}^iff  ^9%  l'vrTv;^fiy.  f ««f^  'X'"  *"*<  v^^tfv,  ^3  ix**^  ''^  ^f  **»  ^c.  See 
Valckenaer  Md  Hippol.  462,  Brnnck  ad  CM.  T^\  709-  ^c.  So  Her«d« 
379-  Mn'  ^1  /d^i  t^fT^f^^f  TAf  fv  ;K*^ir«»r?;c*fr«f  IliAi^  «AA*  «»«r- 
;^»ir.  liie  modem 'editions  read,  from  the  emendation  of  Brodseos^ 
rif  f»;^«^iVr«(  ]f;^«90>«v.  The  reading  of  Aldus,  rkf  ti^^mfirrmt  i>^»* 
r«i»,  approaches  nearer  to  the  truth. 

V.  739-  'I»tf»^fvt  Tf  rJ.K/SdKriv  w^uvM^ifft,  Mirftm  llA«»r«f,  ««»  1;^ 
fjif^»^f f  A«/lery.  Mr.  Gaisford  has  admitted  into  the  text  MarkluMfs 
coi\iectural  emendation,,  fjuitptm,  n  ^i^ref,  Notissimua  e$i  unu,  5aj» 
Mttrkland,  J'oi'a^  pro  dare  voknte  vel  offierente.  It  may  be  so:  but  we 
could  have  wished  for  a  better  example  of  this  noHmmm  mms  titan 
the  words  of  Plutrarch,  n«AAixi«  dur*v  wxxik  »•/  Mifr§4y  um  #^«Hf- 
f9  Xafith, « VK  t'^f A«rtf •  'E^/J'tv,  indeed,  frequently  signiies  ke  tffeired^ 
but  we  believe  that  i'iWxf  generally,  if  not  always,  signifies  Ae  gate.  In 
the  present  instance,  we  are  inclined  to  retain  i\^  common  reac&g.  Wt 
are  not  partial  to  unnecessary  alterations  of  the  text,  except  when  pro- 
posed  by  ourselves,  in  which  case  we  regard  them  with  great  conipl»- 
oency.  It  may  be  observed^  that  the  tragedians  love  to  join  together 
participles,  as  in  the  two  rerges  now  before  us,  \vi(bout  the  conjunctive 
particles.  So  v.  S84.of  the  same  play:  'Ayf^U  ^g  f«c/#f,  ntAv^i  rjf 
^rf»  M^U/Bx^tpt  a*^**  Tii»/>fi«f  tU  r  tiy^%  itif.  Phoen.  77.  *0  i^ 
"Af^ti  f A^Afy,  »i»^«f  AJ^^«rr«9  As/S^rf,  n«AA«y  i^^cietii  icnr/^*  'A^nfm^ 

«^ff.    Iph.  Taur.  695.  ^M$tU  ^^  v^Uoti  f|  fV^«  ^fi^rW^tv  Kt^tm^^ 

•««,  if  i^mtci  ctt  lujAttfiT  Sf;^ffy,^Ov«ift«  r  ifJuZ  yifut'  «»,  ^^tiirmii  ^#* 
fui  Umrf^^i  0Qfi\$  f{«Afi^tfff/if  wot  uf,  lu  thb  passa^,.  both  Markfond 
and  Mttsgrave  conjecture  <k  t  ifttf^  •^•o^oV«t;. 

V.  7^3.  O^hii  fVffVrt  Toih  ^«i;A««  it  rivm.  Wiif(  &f,  rl  inipvri*,  ^* 
iry«nr«  %t%fh.  In  all  the  editions,  these  two  verses  are  given  to  the 
"Avyf Ai€.  We  believe,  rightly:  but  we  also  believe,  that  averse  is  wan- 
ting, which  ousht  to  be  inter|>oeed  bettveen  them,  and  to  be  given  to 
Adrastus.  Ot  the  two  succeeding  verses^  the  second  alone  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  messen^^er,  as  in  the  common  editions.  AA.  ^Cvi^ff  «^t)f 

tSt  TtfAffiviv^Wf  «^«r<K;  AT.    K.ierr^4»o-#  y*  f«v«f,  x«»«A»^t   r»jgurr«. 

Markland  in  his  notes,  and  Mr.  Gaisford  in  the  text  of  the  present  edfi^ 
lion,  assign  botli  these  verses  to  the  Messenger.  'It  could  hardly  have 
occurred  to  Adrastus,'  sayj»  Markland, '  to  ask  whether  Theseus  himself 
had  washed  the  wounds  of  the  dead  bodies.'  We  apprehend  that  the 
next  preceding  question  of  Adrastus,  which  we  suppose  to  be  lost,  would 
make  every  thing  clear,  if  it  nere  preecrved. 
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V.  882.  UuU  m,  f Wa^«^'  ti$u  •¥  «-;«<  i^^w  M«9fwf  tfmwl^mi,  it^\( 
TO  ftMX0Mf  iSiov.  One  MS.  reads  ^Uf.  See  our  observatioo  on  v.  97. 
Marklaod  mentions,  although  not  with  approbation,  the  emendation  q£ 
Re^be,  «-<•<  n  ^«A^«Mi«y  fiUf.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think  that 
the  poet  wrote  k^\  to  Ab«A^»o»  fiitv,  and  that  the  present  reading  is 
formed  from  itmi  r^o^  r^  ft^Kit^jth  fiiop^  a  very  natural  corruption  of  the 
original  reading.  The  propensity  of  transcribers  to  add  the  pre|)4)ei- 
tions  without  necessity,  and  also  to  omit  the  wrong  word  in  verses  whidi 
have  more^tban  the  proper  number  of  syllables,  is  well  known. 

V.  91^»*A  J"*  if  ^•t  x«7$,  r«j?ri»  o'm^ta^im  ^t^tl  ^f!^i  yi^n^  JLigt 
it  y  m9  fcmiTi  T«7(.  PoRSON.  The  same  correction  i9  necessary  in  two 
passages  of  the  second  Iphigenia.  V.  19.  Upn  kf  xo^jfv  r«f  'upiyiptimf 
A^TiM'H  Aa^fi  r^ttytlTMu  V.  1302.  Oe/*  wfU  y'  mf  iiirp  ravir^i  i^m*fHi 
T§ii,  So  Soph.  Trach.  415.  Ou*  ir^y  y' «(» fS^«7is  /Vro^oJ/itf »•(  /3^«;^v« 
No  less  than  three  examples  of  tbe  same  fault  occur  in  the  play  just 
mentioned.  I.  v.  2.  'H^  •v»  U9  uiSt'  fi^«|«ic  /^•ts/tf  wpi9  Hf  €»«»«#  r^f. 
The  Florentine  edition  of  1547  reads  l«v|),  whuJi  reading  is  also  exhi- 
bited b^  Stobaeus,  Tit.  cv,  p,  562.  11.  v.  l64.  X^iv*?  wfrm^^  S%  rpi- 
jM4M»«  «ri«'  ««  Xtiftii  iwtin,  »«»f«tfo>i«y  fi$^tii»  Read  «?/««  without  thjc 
particle,  which  ought  to  be  retained,  if  the  Aldine  readmg,  x'^P*^  ^«'<}>» 
"were  correct.  III.  v.  686.  KifUt  t«^  /»  wfiffnrti,  %tu  roiavr*  IfJ'p^f, 
T)  ^af/^tt»§f  r»vT  tfirtr^of,  mKrhii  r*  «f  1  Bipftif  tf#i»rof ,  i »  /iiv;^o7$  rA>- 
^«if  if4,e^Emt  i»  afrtxft^T**  uffUrtHfi,t  it§v.    Read,  *£«>«  NIN  mfri^pir- 

V.  928.  T^»  o;^/»-o»  Tf  iritiJ'*,  noAvff/Mf  Af'y*'.  V.  1217.  Tv^im^^ 
df  o^rofitf^f  Affunht  Tt^rnf*  Read  n«Ai;vc/«i9  and  Affcij^n,  If  the  At- 
tic form  of  these  accusatives  admitted  the  N,  it  is  probable  that  some 
verses  would  be  found,  in  which  the  N  could  not  be  expunged  wttliout 
producing  an  unlawful  hiatus.  The  old  editions  are  very  inconstant  oii 
Ibis  subject  as  may  be  observed  from  the  following  examples,  which 
we  believe  to  b^  nearly  all  that  are  contained  in  the  forty-four  reinain- 
iog  Greek  plays.  I.  .£sch.  Theb.  1075.  TBuixhaiofrtti  n^xvuixnf.  This 
verse  ends  an  anapestic  system.  II.  Soph.  <£d.  Col.  37^-  To?  T^jo-^r 
yntn^ifrm  IhXvuUn  4f»fm*  III.  Ant.  I98.  Ter  S^ mJ ^vfutf4,^v  r»Zh,  n«- 
Av»c/««r  Afytf*     IV.  £urf>.  Phoen.  72.  4>it/yi/f  i«o»t«  tii^^t  Tl^Xv^tUnt 

f;#ot«.  V.  Ibid.  7S.  *^9y§L^m  ¥  tiwmh7'  rvrh  noA«ufx«v  ;ttf«»«f .  VI. 
bid.  297.  I^Af I  /f  n«?L»M/»»f  ffti  0v/3«7o«  \t^i.  VII.  Ibid.  639.  ''Eji^ 
U  x^fui.  mki»6mi  J^  oM^^i  noAv»<iVj?f  ir^rijV.  VIII.  Ibid.  1472.  0\  ^tf 
WUTUJ^M  Wf^Tti  U^XvuiKnf  h^.  IX.  Cycl.  578.''AAi<  Tet^Vfcih^  rivi^ 
t;^at  M»mwmv^ofttn,  X.  Aristoph.  Nub.  355.  K«i  tZvcrt  KAfirtff»i»  fIJ'oy, 
ifff,  ^im  Toifr'  iyc'oyTo  y vy«7ierf.  Here  we  may  observe,  tliat  the  ad- 
dition of  tlie  N  would  vitiate  the  metre.  XI.  Vesp.  1 280.  eIt  'Aft^pm- 
fn»,  wXd  ri  ^v/**r«^/«^rfl(Tov.  Xl}.,  Av.  513.  'O  i*  iif  ilrrixisv  t«»  At;- 

••««^#f»  9^p$l9  (irt  t4fpt^»K«i9,       XIII.  Ibid.  J077.*Hf  <l«r««TI<\jl  T««  VM''99 

^lA«»/#f-«  T>f  Sr^o^liOf.  XIV.  Lys.  1092.  Ott»  "H'J^flr«r$  «icJ  KAfir^ojy 
j8ii«rff«,fK  XV.  Thesm.  848.  Ou  r^f  n«Afle^«J'i;y  *»/'fA;f»»  aitr  tctr^vvt- 
w.  XVI.  Ran.  425.  Ta»  KAiio-#i»f  J'  iti»ov«r.  XVII.  Eccl.  36'6.  'Av 
Tirif  vf  f  ri$  K^xtrtvtM  wmrji  rix^fi.  We  subjoin  Bninck's  note :  *Afrto-- 
iifti.    Sic  alter  Reg.  ut  Suidas  in  x^^^ttriim^.  Fulgo  'AitTi(r6ifnf-   We 
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add  an  eighteenth  example  from  tlie  K^«m«  of  Phrynicfaus,  quoted  bj 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  A  v.  9$8.  BavXti  /iLfwti$9  putmi^fi^  %mi 

V.  1044.  P^^tT  ff  ««r«/f«Tf.  Read  uttrtihri.  There  is  no  such 
wonl  as  Kafi^mrt  in  the  Attic  dialect.  The  second  plural  of  •T^«  is 
always  trrt.  In  the  present  passage,  MMTtlhf  b  on  all  accooots  better 
than  »«r«iiW.    Teil  me  if  you  have  seen  her. 

V.  1066.  'n  BtiyuTt^,  •»  ft4  ftvitf  fir/  ir«A>«v<  ifut,  Omnino  lege  r<« 
w^\x^tii,  PoRSON.  When  90  ftn  is  prefixed  to  the  future.  In  the  sense 
of  prohibition,  we  conceive  that  a  note  of  interrogation  oo^ht  to  be 
adde<l.  In  the  preceding  verse,  the  words,  •»  /t«  <V'<i*  the  litml  trans- 
latlon  of  which  is  will  you  not  not  tpeak,  are  equivalent  to  pci  ttn-^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  words  •»»  iptU,  when  pronounced  iatetroga- 
tively,  signify  ##««•• 

V.  1 123—1 163.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Markland  is  quite  right 
in  depriving  Iphisand  Evadue  of  all  participation  in  thb  dialogue,  and 
quite  wrong  hi  permitting  Adrastiis  to  open  his  lips  in  it.  The  verses 
ought  to  be  distributed  between  XOPOS  and  ITAIAES,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  assign  exactly  the  parts  of  the  grand-mothers  and  tbe  grand- 

*  For  examples  of  this  kind  of  negative  imperative,  see  JEsch.  Tbeb. 
252,  Soph.  Tracb.  980,  Eurip.  Med.  1 151,  Hi|»pol.  213,606.  Androra. 
758,  Baccb.  3i3,  791,  El,  383,  982,  {Ov  f^i  xox^ilf  tl;  am^^lau  vwu;) 
Aristoph.  Acb.  166,  Nub.  296,  367,  505.  Vesp.  397,  Tbesm.  1 108, 
^an.  298,  462,  524.  When  of  two  futures  in  the  same  sentence,  the 
£rst  is  preceded  by  ov,  and  tbe  second  by  fitl^,  the  fir»t  commands  and 
tbe  second  prohibits.  So  Hippol.  498.  "a  hiw  xifcur'j  ovx^  crvyxXi^; 
0T^/yia,  Kal  ixi  fAtQno'ui  cujQii  ai^lrrwi  xiyovi  i  So  also  Soph.  €Bd.  Tyr. 
637,  Trach.  1 185,  Aj.  75,  Eurip.  Hel.  446,  Aristoph.  Eccl.  1 144.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  ov^n^  prefixed  to  the  subgunctive  is 
equivalent  to  a  negative  future,  as  in  Ipb.  Aul.  1495.  KA.*n  rixHiPf  oTxu ; 
I^.  xa\  T»Xiy  r'  00  fA^  /moXv.  Yes,  and  I  shall  never  return.  So  also  Iph. 
Taur.  1 8.  *Ay«/ui^ww,  ov  f*J^  wtwj  a^^fjuon  x^ow?,  TI^If  «»  tU^  o^»  *l^smm9 
'AfTE/Aic  Aa0^  a^aytTaaf,  Mr.  Gaibtbrd  reads  i^^iJo^t.  The  future  is 
a^fuu,  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Dawes  and  othen,  we  be- 
lieve that  in  this  sense  tbe  subjunctive  is  more  proper  than  tbe  fiiture, 
and  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  subjunctive  of  the  first  ao- 
rist  and  that  of  tbe  second.  We  must  not  conceal,  however,  that  in 
the  forty-four  remaining  Greek  plays,  there  are  three  passages  which 
we  can  neither  correct,  nor  reconcile  with  our  notion  of  the  two  dififer* 
ent  uscA  of  the  particles  w  /x9\  I.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  176.  O^tm  /&mri  0-* 
Ix  ruf^  f^^vMTy^n  yi^j  oUofToi  Ti?  »(u.  ^crc  wc  cauHOt  read  a^p,  because, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  ayw  has  no  other  aoristthan$yciiy»y.  'Ay«- 
7«),  the  reading  of  Che  Vatician  MS.,  is  incompatible  with  the  metre. 
\i^e  have  sometimes  suspected  a^jt  to  be  the  true  reading.  Compare 
V.  264,  358.  II.  El.  1052.  'AXX'iMydi*.  ovaoiiAi  /tAcOf>|.ojyux»  wrty  oS^'  tt 
a^(l*  lfj^u^ov<r»  rvYxiT^i*  '^^  aorist  fjLnoiTsrtimi  is  too  unlike  the  fiiturc 
to  be  nul^tituted  for  it  on  mere  conjecture.  III.  Aristoph.  Ran.  508. 
^  TOf  *Av6x\of)  ov  f^i  ff  rya^  nr(<o4'0^*  »7iX0#rr'. 
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children,  as  they  frequently  interrupt  each  other.    So  v.  1 152.  OAI. 

r'i^ivTtt  rif,  IlAl.  Aiyetf  J^f  9'0i^tc%iX§vvfiM  dt ,  XO.  *Aipt  0ipofi,fr^9 
^tx^TiLt.  XIAU  Avlf  f  «;c», /k^ri^i  t'  iAi^k.  XO.  £i  t'  oowst  <lc?iyn 
WctTfi^A  XtiyJ/ii^ 

V.  1179.  Ti  ^v$'  vfuf  i»AA'  vwv^yno-xl  fct  yjij ;  Read,  T«  ^Jt*  Iftf* 

Vi  1195.  'Et  dtf  J^i  rifi.9tif  x?i  '^«yi*  ^',  «je#w  /u.0v.  Although  we 
arc  satisfied  that  Milton  wrote.  And  Tirmas,  and  Phinew,  prophets 
oid,  not,  AndPhineus,  and  Tiresias,  prophet 9  old,  we  suspect  that  Eu- 
ripides wrote,  'Ef  f  i\  ri/icffif  T^mytat  ^i  v\  a*9tti  ijl«v.  So  v.  1205. 
H J  J"'  mt  hu^i  T/puyiM,  ««}  r^r»i«  ^of«v.  Iph.  Taur.  40.  K«r«^;^«5ttfi 
Mrf  t,  0^«yi«  J"'  ili?iXUTtf  M*! Af I.  Ibid.  280.  e«^«»  t#  rii  U£  r^«<yi«  -ri- 
vtx^f'**  Heracl.  373.  K«i  ^i  «-«t^«Tin  a-^dyt^  t«{##^»  <«*?.  We  wi»h 
that  it  were  in  our  power  to  improve  the  rhythm  of  the  following  verse 
by  any  transpoeitioD  of  the  words :  Iph.  Taur.  566.  MittxHf  yvf»iKH  x»' 
fit  «K;t*^''  MiTtfArr*. 

V.^  1221.  nf«^/  yup  «9T#7(9{fr',  UrtipsM^tfi,  £«»/HMi  Atorivy,  3r#- 
Af««  Uwap^rtftt.  We  prefer  the  old  punctuation,  Urtipttf^^tst^t  c^wV 
f •«  AfafT«r,  which  Markland  has  silently  altered.  Portus,  however, 
whose  version  is  retahied  by  Barnes,  agrees  with  Markland :  Ubi  enim 
ereveritiSf  venietis  acerbi  ipsis  tanqiiam  catuii  Uonum,  expugnatores  w- 
bis*    Tliese  muutiee  at*  very  apt  to  escape  the  attention  of  an  editor. 


*  We  observe  that  Markland  constantly  attributes  this  Latin  version 
to  Canter.  Markland  was  deceived  by  the  title-page  of  the  Geneva 
edition  of  1602;  Euripidu  Tragedia  qua  extant,  turn  Latina  Gulielmi 
Canteri  interpretatione.  The  Laiin  translation,  which  appears  in  thi^ 
edition,  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  edition  of  Commelinus,  which  was 
printed  at  Heidelberg  five  years  before.  In  the  title-page  of  the  Heidel- 
berg edition  the  following  words  occur :  Latinam  interpretationem  M. 
Aemilius  Partus,  F.P.  C.P,  passim  ita  corexit  et  cxpoUvit  ut  nova  facie 
nitidoque  cultununcprimum  in  lucem prodeat.  The  Latin  version  which 
Portus  corrected  and  polished,  was  that  of  Caspar  btiblinus,  printed  in 
the  Basil  edition  of  1562*  The  Geneva  editor  has  also  suppressed  poor 
Portus*s  dedication,  in  which  he  mentions  the  translation  as  his  own 
work.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  name  of  Canter  was  introduced 
by  the  Geneva  bookseller,  in  order  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  edition. 
In  the  Geneva  edition  of  Stobaeus,  printed  in  the  year  1609,  the  name 
of  Gesuer  is  carefully  suppressed,  probably  with  the  intention  that  Can- 
ter, who  really  translated  the  Eclogx,  might  pass  for  the  translator  and 
editor  of  the  whole  work.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  booksellers  knew 
the  value  of  a  name  two  hundred  years  ago  quite  as  well  as  at  present. 
Here  we  may  remark  that  the  tradesmen  of  Geneva  have  long  been  ce- 
lebrated tor  Jinesse,  'The  public  justice  of  the  city  is  quick  and  good, 
and  is  more  commended  than  the  private  justice  of  tho^e  that  deal  in 
trade:  a  want  of  sincerity  is  much  lamented  by  those  that  know  the 
town  well.*— Burnet's  Travels,  p.  9,  ed.  1724'. 
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imrtkokrW  when  a  tolenble  sense  is  produced  by  Uie  ptmctoatioa 
whicli  be  nad»  already  established.  Tbe  foilowiug  passage  of  Sopho- 
cles, for  instance,  is  printed  in  every  edition  with  a  coauna  after  tbe 
word  /k»rrf/3irT«r«» :  Aj.  1293.  'Arpim  t\  U  «»  r'  f^vrt^  /»rcf^f#*r»- 

IPHIGENIA  IN  AULIDE. 

V.  46.  Sf  ymf  ^  ^^•x^  ^*^'  Tv%^ipt*n  OiVvf i  ptf9n\  Svt p»ft^#si» 
^»  Tf  //»*i«v.  iVbfa  viVvfr  ttfff  Mirmfii^o»  ^vmI  tieicta  AM  wonqpigt 
ticUUgiiime factum.  G.  Compare  Med.  1413. 0$«  m**'**''  h^  ^•^m 
m^tx*f  (tf^f  A«»  Beutkitu)  tl^  r«»  piifi^iv^n  irilsw4mi.  Mr.  PorsoQ 
has  received  Musgrave's  emendation,  if^f  a#»  '£»  r**.  Can  s*^  0^ 
be  considered  as  a  gloss  for  iu.  r«S  ?  Bentley's  emeudatioo  derives  sup- 
port from  i£scb.  Pei^  917.  £1^'  d^txti  (vulgo  iSr^f  A#<X  ^'c**  *^<  i>^^' 
MfffSf.  Perhaps,  ffowever,  Uie  true  reading  b»'n^(>f«,  «  ZcS.  Hie 
augment  is  certainly  omitted  in  Agam.  I56l.  T««t«,  v#^  nptm  mmw 
^tTt,  »«rl«ff.  In  the  passage  now  be&re  us,  we  read  wifi^wa  without 
hesitation. 

V.  7S>  «y^9f«f /u.rf  tifUrm  rrtAiT,  Xfprf  t€  Xmp^wfio§$  fimffUfOf  ;^>^Ar- 
f4Mtt.  Scribi  po$$et  i^,  oh  prmceden$  ^v ;  9ed  Ciemens  reiuut  rt.  M. 
Ml » is  very  significant  in  this  expression,  and  has  no  corresponding  iL 
Compare  Bacch.  453.  'Ani^  r«  jmo  rm$»:  •u%  mft^^*%  tl,  |f  ti .  Read 
AtvKMf  Tt  Bacclu  457. 

V.  IJl.'Axmt^f  rr^«ri«f  ««  i'^ipi'  mu  V.  192.  K«vf7^«t  ^<  J'e"  Ai^ 
ittrf  rvvi^«r.  Heathius  legit  i%  «»  i'^ai^'  Jku  propter  sniistt^hem^ 
Faumpufo,  i$ «» i/«i>«f,  jvro  l^*it*>ti^.  M.  Neither  the  emendation  of 
Heatii,  nor  that  of  Markland  can  be  admitted,  as  0%  «» tn  itrdtr  thet^ 
always  governs  the  subjunctive.  Read  therefore,  m%  ip'i^^ifutf.  In  t- 
649  of  this  play,  read  with  Barnes  fir«f^v  instead  of  •f^t.  In  the 
edition  of  Aldus,  v.  6l7  of  the  Phcenissas  is  ihus  represeeted :  ''SIfiiw. 
wmri^m  it  fMt  /"•<  Ihlf.  •»»  mt  rvx^H*  Mr.  Porson  reads  f  |i^v  from 
the  conjecture  of  Musgrave,  and  firiJVif  on  the  autiiority  of  many  MSS. 
In  tbe  edition  of  Barnes  we  find  the  following  most  hayrmooioin  tetra- 
meter trochaic,  of  which  only  the  three  first  feet  are  vitioos:  '^E^gmf 
wmri^m.  iiyi  ffi  tn  tirthlf,  •&».  «»  rv;^«fc.  Another  reading  is  pro- 
posed in  Barnes's  note,  which  is,  if  possible,  still  moff«  happy  than 
that  which  is  exhibited  in  his  text.  £{ri/ti  ;^tf«f^*  itmri^  h  fkM  tn 
liiit,  •VIC  it9  r^;^0i(. 

V.  209.  '£{f«^if«<rff.  Forff,  Hiwifmr^tf.  M.  Qmd  MJbml  Mark- 
iandus,  ne$cio,  G.  Read  i^twifwo'tu  In  the  Doric  of  the  tragedies  «a- 
tr«ff7f  cannot  make  <{i^«f«^f » in  the  aorist. 

ftwMXXtT4  UnXtlixi  |vf  0irx»tTi  wmf  atrvym.  These  are  three  tetrame- 
ter dactylie  verses,  which  in  the  editions  are  otherwise  divided.  The 
common  reading  is  JTvAfi^iH  cvf  SdrA^is.  The  resolution  of  the  diph- 
thong is  lawful  in  a  choral  song.  So  oUtii»i  Rhes.  906.  Read  abo 
^Eftx^uiat  Med.  824. 

y.  349.  Ttturm  fJt,n  vt  w^Sr  fV«Al«f,  Vf«  vt  w^'  tlipm  »«»# v.  Scri- 
hendum  opinor,  tv^*f  Kctnlf,  et  ita  Rtiskhu.  M.  If  Markland  had  re- 
'collected  his  own  emendation  of  Suppl.  121 1«  he  would  have  removed 
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all  doubt,  if  any  doobt  can  exist,  of  the  propriety  of  reading  n^of  or 

V.  407.  ayfr«r^#»f7»  r^i  |8#irA«/it',  iAA*  #i  {ir»f#w7f,      2i;rr«»^#ft7f 

yi^  fv;^!  rvff«ri7v  f^vv  Plutmxh.  p.  64.  C  ff  if tf  omnimo  iegeiulum. 
PoRSON*  This  is  one  of  the  many  passages  in  these  three  tragedies, 
ia  which  the  accidental  assistance  of  Plutarch  or  Stobieus  has  preven- 
ted the  true  reading  from  being  irrecoverably  lost.  We  regret  that 
Plutarch  has  not  also  quoted  Iph.  Taur.  678.     Ae^if  It  r«7«  iriAAoio'i, 

«-«AA«i  y«^  KitKf  I,   n^«/«o(  ct,    rti^tT^  «»r«(  tii  •itfv^  ^•9«c.     These 

two  passages,  together  with  Iph.  Aul. }  141,  of  which  we  shall  propose 
a  correction  in  its  proper  place,  are,  we  believe,  the  only  instances  of 
the  elision  of  the  diphthong  AI  which  occur  in  these  plays. 

V,  417.  Mf  r«j  y  •^«t^rf7,  rt,%  lUiPTjuiAfiirT^tti  iifca%,  Kmi  TrmWOfitr- 
TVS.  We  should  prefer  c^  KAt;rai/«v««*r;tf  i'mftm^.  So  Iph.  Taur.  22. 
Tlmlt*  •»»  IP  •?»•!«  0*9  K^vrttiftfiiTT^m  ^i/Mtf  TiXTf  i. 

V.  508.  Tctfrnx^i  y  ihx^St  rt^  h*  H^ifrm  yiyftr^i,  IlAi •? f (i«v  rt  JW- 
^«r«».  mwiwrtfrmTotiiti^  rvyyirrKif  •AA^Avv  rix^«r.  Theanapest  may 
be  expelled  by  reading,  T«f «;ct  V*  «^«A^*f  hm  r  i^T»  yiyfttrnt.  This 
emendation  is  so  obvious,  that  we  suspect  that  Heath,  Mark  land,  and 
others,  were  prevented  from  proposing  it,  by  a  doubt  whether  ha  r 
iftftm  was  equivalent  to  h'  t^^ri  rt,  A  few  examples  will  remove  all 
cloubton  the  subject.  Suppi.  383.  'EA#^f  ^  vwt$  t  'A^'ttw^f,  'lrti,^f0Z 
f  IlK^.  Ion.  1283.  •Tjri>  r  iV«ot#u,  r^Z  ia^Z  $\  'u  t(rTmf4,n.  Here* 
477.  ^ifn  j^vfti^ift,  U  T  'Ah^ttitft  A^l«f0c,  XjtuprS^  rt,  Sjt^iyf  $\  So 
also  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  253,  Aj.  53, 492,  Phil.  1294,  El.  599,  &c.  Some- 
times, instead  of  rt,  the  secontt  conjunction  is  »«/,  So  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1S6.  'O  f^  i^tH^pttv'Kt  ha  rt  rSw  vl'ftff^Sf,  K.mt  rSf  ixSf,  These  ex* 
amples  are  sufficient  to  defend  the  common  reading  of  Soph.  (Ed. Tyr. 
541,  "Aftv  rt  TrXnitvi  xat  ^lAivv,  wliere  Mr.  Elmsley  reads ""Ayfv  yt. 

V.  638.  'AAA*,  i  rUft,  xfi'  ^i^*^»rmf  ^  ati  wr  t\  M«Airr«  »«i- 
htf  rSt^\  tfVtfVf  iya  *rt%*u  Read  waii'm  t«o^.  Mr.  Porson  properly 
attributes  these  two  verses  to  Clytaemnestra.  He  also  rejects  as  spuri- 
ous vv.  630, 635, 636,  637,  and  places  633  and  634  before  631  and 

632.  '       ,        r     , 

V.  664.  M««^«f  uwttifttf,  i  ^artff  AurArt  ifci ;  Omnes  ccdd.  fcuxprnf  •/ 
•ir«if  ii«.  Rtcte,  M.  If /u^«^«f  y  axatfm  is  right,  as  we  believe  it  to 
be,  the  note  of  interrogation  is  wrong. 

V.  667*  AF,  "Er*  Ivri  *ttt  to)  frA«v^  7f«  fJL^nTtt  lettrpit.  I^.  Hwf  /M.«r- 
fi  wXt9aM^\i t^if^wptvTtftcti ;  Forte rXivctPT,  navigatura:  quia  de re 
futura  loquitur  M.  The  future  of  irAf«»  is  not  w>.t9Tm,  but  «>Af9<r«iK«f 
or  srAfvrtv^Mi.  Neither  is  the  future  participle  proper  on  the  present 
occasion*  *  It  should  be,  {v?  pLnrft  wxiuvT\  if  the  metre  would  admit 
that  reading.  There  is,  however,  nothing  wrong  in  the  common  rea- 
ding, except  the  punctuation.  Read,  Su ?  tmrpt  irXtuTaT  (/itv9<r»,ac«i  war- 
^U  icilieet}:  n  ftifn  ir*^tfl<r»ftmi;  Here  the  preterite  participle  is  proper, 
as  the  recollection  of  her  father  is  supposed  to  coiuo  aOer,  not  during* 
the  voyage, 

V.  700.  T#tt  y  Atm»$v  Tmf  rU  xarirx*  ^^M^r»,  Read,  T<t  ^  Ai- 
infv.    This  is  a  very  common  error. 
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.  V.  701 .  AT.  n«Af vV  •  n«Af vc  y  i^x*  Ni^f^ff  »f(ff.  KA.  Gf #r  i'l/it- 
T0t,9  fii^  Bt^f  A«(/3«i;  F^/  tff**;,  «f  tff«v  /i/«»r«€.  P^  #<•»  MtHigit 
Ikrea,  M.  €#01  legendum.  et£f  e$i  absurdwrn,  4m  twAdogmm^ 
P0R8ON.  We  do  uot  perceive  the  absurdity  of /Sif  $tmf^  agamU  the 
will  of  the  geds,  au  expressioD  of  very  fiequent  occurrence  in  the  tnge> 
dies.  Read:  Tif^  /i/«rr«(;  i  fiiu  it£9  a^/Siv?  ;  Of**  is  an  interlineaiy 
gloFS.  Againemnou  answers,  Zf  vc  nyyv9<rt,  %m  Mma  •  M^i«f.  A  double 
answer  to  a  double  question. 

V.  7^Z.  AT.  'hyit  ir«^f{«r  ^S%,  •  vvfi^i^ti  irfiwtt.  KA.  Oix  •  fi^sf 
•2V«(y  Ktfi  av  /f  ^«»a'  9V?r  Tacit.  Mus^rave  reads,  mv  oro  ^mSy  ny^ 
rmit,  etiamsi  tu  hac  nihiii facias.  As,  liowever,  two  MSS.  omit  mmi, 
we  venture  to  propose  Oix  ^  v«/«^<  o^r«(.  o-v  /<  ri  ^««a'  iytl  r«^r;  If^ 
do  you  consider  these  thitigs  as  of  little  importance. 

V.  740.  *EA^«f  J"*,  ru^if  TF^awif  t«»  /•#€•!(  i^*  fy*'*  '^A  ;c^>i  irji(f7f«# 
tvfipiotct  wm^Btf0ti,  Markland  proposes,  ix$tt9  av  rlk^tt  si^oov.  The 
alteration  is  not  violent,  but  totally  unnecessary.  These  lines  ought  to 
be  printed  as  follows:  '£a^«v  /),  r«e{«»  iF^u<r7t  (r«f  /•^4#i(  i^  iy«»)^A  x^i 
ir«(ff7>«i  f  t/«c^i«<<ri  wtL^6n^ti.  The  tragedies  are  full  of  parentheses  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  speaker  compares  his  own  situation  or  occupa- 
tion with  that  of  the  person  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  i^xviccversm.  Surh 
are  ivwruXtti  J"  iyu  yii^9  Suppl.  1034,  MtviXttH  y  if  mt^^mrtr  Jpb. 
Aul.  944,  fy«  ^i  ivca-t^  xdi  ^varv^fl  Iph.  Taur.  6^4.  We  wbh  that 
more  attention  were  generally  paid  to  the  punctuation  of  such  passagcf. 

V.  808.  •urm  /(!»•(  ifJkwivTftu  fp»(  Tiliah  err^CTf /«(< '£AA<(^,  •o»^»f9 
igSf.  Although  iftTivrrnf  commonly  governs  the  dative  case,  we  recol- 
lect one  passage,  which,  if  the  common  reading  is  correct,  will  justify 
MS  in  considering  *£aa«^  as  the  accurative.  Soph.  (£d.  Col.  942. 
OCitii  wt'  moTovi  r£f  ifcSf  «y  tfcr$a'»i  Z^Aof  {vi«tm«v.  Brunck  reads 
mvTUi,  with  the  following  note :  Aldus  et  codd,  mendose  «<r«»i.  The 
emendation,  which  is  borrowed  without  acknowledgment  from  Heath, 
is  perhaps  unnecessary.  Many  verbs  govern  two  di&rent  cases  without 
any  difference  of  signification.  Hec.  587<  ^fnot  n  wn/im  n^im^ikt^ 
fVi^KTi,  niXti  rt  TJ?Vfj.  Iph,  Taur.  987.  ^tim  tij  c^yi  ^atftiun  iwi- 
J^tat  T#  T«»T«Af  lof  a-iFi^fitc. 

V.  900.  0«J«  s^mtha'$iScrofAmi  yt  w^»o'Wt<rih  to  croir  y«»v,  0f«rW»  ^i«« 
ytySrat^  ri  yet^  lym  <rtftfiuMMt ,  Non  male  scHberrtur,  Ov»  ^stki J^crl*- 
r«AMti  'ytt  Xfftovio^Vf.  M.  So  v.  IS96.  'EfMifcin  ytfia-afcmc^m  Ittrn 
tua-x  rf  $i^\  Perhaps,  however,  the  coinmou  reading  b  riglii.  In  the 
i:ext  verse,  Markland  reads  ytySr*$  on  the  authority  of  thvee  MSS., 
in  which  yty^r*^  is  exhibited  as  a  various  readbg.  ^  We  prelef  the 
common  reading,  in  defence  of  which  we  subjoin  two  example*  of  the 
same  construction.  I.  iEsch.  Prom.  144.  Ar(W«r,  n^«^««tfiv-  ^/if^^ 
'£/u^7(rf V  '^wti  if«>ix>^»  ^f^^'^lf  rAif^iy^  JWk^vV?  SW  ^f/t«f  thi^th-ai^  11. 
Soph.  Ant.  1001.  'Ay^Sr  ti%9um  4^»7yf  i^^^^mv,  umM  JUU^«p*«f  •&*» 
Tf^  »«}  fitfiM^fict^**M'*^V»  Kff}  a^mwrai  ft  ;^9A«i0'lv  «AA«A«i^  ^ttcXu 

V.  1014.  "irvx^^  M'tf  lA^/c  t/  it  xi^  f-*  h^*»  ^f«y»t.  V.  1365.  A^ 
A«69  {Kftf/7<  Utt^iji  iftt  l(  T<  x^i  h*i^  f^''  In  hoth  of  these  verses  W 
occupies  the  place  of  a  long  syllable.  In  the  former  Markland  reads 
^ri  h  xi^'  '"*  ^'*^  latter,  Mr.  Gaisford  reads  i/ci  U  x^n  ri  if  St  ritt.  We 
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&isapptove  of  neither  tmtnitttian,  hot  if  it  were  possible*  we  could  wish 
to  apply  the  suttie  correctkm  to  both  verses,  as  the  fault  of  both  is  the 


T.  1141*  Iliivr'  •Ihh  %*)  itiirv9'iL\  il  rJ  yt  i^ixxa%  ftt  /^2v.  TIte 
elision  of  the  dijpfatfaoag  may  be  avoided  by  readbg,  nitr*  •#  Jw^  »«# 
wtirvrfi,ti\  i  rl  f^JAAfi^  Mt  fifiu  A  similar  change  of  number  occurs 
mmediately  afterwards,  v.  1 146.''Ax^pi  W  fpf  htt%*xl^ii  yi^ ?<iyvu 
]C«^»lri  iru^^9§'if  ;(;pf  ^ifAf  0^  «/»/y/u(r>.  So  also  v.  51 6.  Am$6tfit  r«»r' 
df,  mXX'  Utli"  •i  ki^f/Mf  (•©  Ajfw^^l  Aldui).     V.  654.  'Ao-vutm*  tvf 

'%ttxm%^  TlfteifiLtf.  0r«v  J"^  ftv  ««A*(,  av  xtU^ft^t  (•»  wtt^ftt^et  Aldus). 

V.  114^.  AjJri  /J  ri  tf'lyiKr,  fA4«Aiy«iiftif  lor/  o-ai^,  K«}  t>  ^tttti^sif 
'9r«XAii*  Mv  MufAfjn  xlyt09.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  solecism  /ic9  xijit- 
»i)«  instead  of  /t^  tcMfift  or  /itij  »«^«rr>  should  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  every  editor. 

V.  1 149.  "tyn/Mt  in^veJif  pbt,  iciixttfiti  ^U.  Ne$cio  quid  sit  iyntnu^ 
fuod tamen  habent  omnes  quas  vidi  editiones,  Scrib0,''Eyniic»i,  M.  'Ey*- 
>u«  arose  from  %lxmfit%.  Aldus  reads  in  v.  895  of  the  Medea,  't^ix- 
4ur,  #nr«r«0^f,  ««i  ^^•rufttitt.  la  the  play  now  before  us,  all  the 
MSS.  read,  v.  917,  Afi»«r  t«  rixrut,  %mt  piptit  {<pi^tt  fml^o)^iXTf0f 
t^iya.  Markland  asks,  Num  tf^luemnt  ^(^•tl  These  varieties  mean 
nothing,  nor  is  any  plausible  reading  to  be  extracted  from  them. 

V.  1164.  rUtit  r  Ui  r^tTt  ita^^iftn  wtiiU  <r$t  T^F,  it  fciii  <r» 
^Av#ci»#f  ^'  kfrrt^itu   Is  not  txifc^fii  the  true  reading! 

T.  117 1  •"Ay*,  ff  rr^«ric/#^,  ««r«Ai«-tf»  f*'  /?  ^tff4:<rif,  K.i»ii  ynnrn 

tdvf  T«0>/^  tWi^m  itsifTt^  «(f#»f,  K«f#ps  ^f  wm^it^Sfct^*  M  ii  tmitptlott 
Mitw  »«## ^«i>  Wr^  ^fnt^htr  uti.  Vox  if  et  sensus  postulant,  opinor, 
rrft^t99j%  ui  yirnrn,  modi  subjunctivi,  stcundam personam.  M.  ttfir^ 
is  iiot  the  subjunctive  but  the  future.  Read  W  o't^^tttirn'-^tfiv'tt. 
XT^«rn/#^«f  occurs  m  V.  455  of  the  Phoenissie,  and  i^'Tfrnrtvefuifin  v. 
967  of  the  play  now  before  us.  This  passage,  as  it  is  commonly  prin- 
ted, contains  another  solecism  besides  «»— -yrtvo^.  Read  fcifw  xm^M- 
ptMt  in  the  hot  line,  and  transfer  the  mark  of  interrogation  after  vmpit- 
fBtai  to  the  end  of  the  passage.    Compare  Soph.  £i.  266. 

♦  Mr ♦  Gaisford  reads  »{vyiT».  Afker  a  short  vowel,  we  prefer  <nhr  to 
1^^  except  where  fil^  it  necessary  to  the  metre.  Mr.  Porsoa  says,  in 
his  note  on  Med.  1 1 ,  Hanc  regulam  mihi  semel  ipse  statui,  ut  l^  semper 
pro  W»  scfpibtrenh  M  per  mstrum  ei  numeros  Uceret.  In  the  Medea» 
Mr.  FV>r<on  baa  exhibited  oif  at  least  three  times  where  theverse  would 
have  admitted  the  other  form.  V.  2.  K^x«»  <$  <>^t  xtMt? mk  Z^tutrXwyi^. 
V.  13.  AW  Tf  r«rm«n;^'^  *I«<7W.  V.  91 1.  HoAXtf*  UnK%  ov\  OtoTi 
«^^«0U9.  Xv^MrAiiy«)«<.  u  probably  an  oversight,  but  in  the  other  two 
veraei  we  conceive  oVv  to  be  retained  intentionally.  In  the  second 
verse  of  the  Orestes,  which,  in  all  the  editions  is  printed  a»  folloits. 
Oik  rMoif  M\  ftif*^  OisA«TOf,  Mr.  Porson  has  adopted,  ovil  ovi^^ 
the  reading  of  Lucian,  Stobeus,  and  the  minority  of  the  MSS. 
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Vr  1 185.  Birttt  ^i  rif  wmi".  hi*  rifrnt  t»x^  I ^ic  ;  Ti  c^i  juireJ|ft< 
rtiyai^tff  9^«t^m9  riu-fi ;  Read,  Sv«-«€  ^t  rnv  wmli^,  ilrm  rifrnf.  ti^m^ 
i^ih;  In  V.  539  of  the  Supplices,  Markland  has  properly  chaii|;ed  »•«>- 
^icni  into  fr^i<niu    In  the  passage  before  us»  0irm§  is  to  be  kterpre- 

ted  f«r  li^s.  So  V.  124.  Kju  wm%  'A;^iAf  cf^  AfXTfivt  mw^mttmt^  Oo  lUy^r 
^v0-^v  9viMt  ivt^ii  {vulgo  iwuifft}  £•/  <rji  t'  «Ao;^^;  If  aoy  authority 
be  required  for  altering  tit  9r«i^  into  0^'»  «-ai7J'',  we  may  mentioa  thttl 
in  V.  134  of  this  play,  the  edition  of  Barnes  exhibits  rat  wmS^  instead 
of  irit  wmli'.  We  agree  with  Markland  in  considering  this  variation  aa 
an  error  of  the  press. 

it^^rm^  ifrtiwi^*rSf.  Deawstkeues  imeruisaet  mu  M.  We  add 
negue  omisisset  Euripides.  One  MS.  reads  tifTtiTfi,  but  the  poet  proi^ 
bably  wrote  afxtftl.  So  HippoU  402.  o6hU  ifn^tlfi^vXtifut^^,  Ale 
6l8.  'EriXisi  ymf  (•v/fif  «f7fff7)  urns  rit^f9*%  rvy«i««f  «V«C«^»«f • 

V.  1239«''lf*  ixxti  (ut  saltern  J  t0Zt0  »«rl«»««^'  txtf  riitv  MtnfiLu^f, 
tl  /t«  T0ti  if4,^7f  TTttr^i  A«v*i€.  Mr.  Hermann  (^  Vigentm,  m,  304>, 
proposes  if  t*^  7o7f  fV«4«  wtio-iiii  A«7«ic.  He  did  not  recollect  H^ 
pol.  1088.  /^fmrm  rm^,  tl  fc^  r^U  sfc»U  Wiio'u  xiyti.  Compare  .£scii. 
Prom.  1013. 

V.  1265.  IlArrf  «tf  TMxit^^  i3«^/S«c^4vr  iw)  ;^#«f«»  Tlmiirtti  rt  Xtttr^t 
«ir«v«(  '£AA«f  ixiif.  By  reading  'ExxntixSu  we  may  improve  the  sound 
of  this  verse,  certainly  without  any  injury  to  the  sense.  Lest  our  ob- 
jection to  unnecessary  alterations  of  the  text  should  be  retorted 
against ^s«  we  wish  the  reader  to  know,  that  with  respect  to  the  termi- 
nation of  adjectives,  the  authority  of  the  common  copies  of  our  poet's 
tragedies  is  absolutelv  null.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  will  subjoin 
the  Alfline  readmgof  a  few  passages,  whicli  have  been  corrected  by  mo- 
dem critics.  Phcen.  30.  ^'E^nn.mt.  ?  It  rm  ifcSf  (ri»  ifUt)  ^tifmt  wiw9 
Htirr$li»^t7T:  Ibid.  l633.  ^12  wttrtf^  it  •Ui4  xtifui*  «lAi«fc^(liiAi«i) 
««jc«7«.     Androm.  758.  Ov  At«  yvtrntxHt  ftiXSf  (/f iA«»)  tir9iru$  Xiyu 


ri^/4iMv,  ^fi/yfi  rVxfiv^v*.  Ibid.  7^5.  ^£vii^ff  etdrSt  {ct^rii)  rm  rm* 
Xmiwti^9  r^«>««;  Ibid.  1163.  4>/A«f  (fiiXui)  myttXf*'' «4^«fuu  r9((d4'«- 
fut/  0*1 )  futr^^i.  Iph.  Aul.  1223.  Spti  9  i  tixftf,  £4/«i^f«(  {tiMft^f*) 
MflfHf  it  Hf/k^uTtt  t^^f»ctt.  In  all  these  passages^  and  in  a  thousand 
more,  the  adjective  has  been  corrupted  by  the  vicmity  ef  tome  otiier 
vrord.t 

*  To  the  examples  quoted  in  Markland's  note,  add  Heracl.  234- 
T|>»  ^  tvyivttaf  Ttk  'r^X'^  tmrnfAttnt  Nv»  W  fjuixior  linX^*  iEsch.  Theb.  520.. 
KoiKro  Ttf  tl^  Tjfiteu  tw  (vulgo  irov)  wutfLWHf* 

t  Atben.  p.  3>  F.  'O  l\  XTo^'lvy,  rfouyoa^Uu  mx«iV«k  'AOnnmvy  htmrrw  xm 
*A^maiw  I^Jtt  XTov  xt^dfAuot,  Scbweighaeuser,  in  his  text,  reads  Xkv  «• 
^IMny  a  measure  qf  Chian  wint,  but  in  hit  notes  appears  inclined  to  re- 
tain xrov.  That  XXat  is  the  true  reading,  will  appear  beyond  all  doubt 
(roni  the  following  passages  of  Aristophanes :  Lp.  1 9§.  MnXoo^ymw^ 
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V.  1459.  Tj'c  f4,*  ilrtf  tHj^mf,  «-^/»  o^ttftt^tTiati  n^M^tt^;  Wesusp^ct  that 
ir^}y  0-wti^m^tv6tet  is  a  solecism.  The  usual  conslruction  is  ir^}*  y^ti'^ai ; 
instead  of  which  the  tragedians  not  unfrequently  say  vr^tf  y^^iiptn,  and 
wmetimes  irfitf  yiyfat^iftuf  but  never  we  believe,  wftn  y^«^^#i».  In 
these  three  phiys,  vre  find  w^h  ^txt  Suppl.  468.  a-flf  ixhh  v.  696,  Iph. 
Aul.  971,  9rpif  $ttul9  Iph.  Taur.  102,  529,  774,  irfn  ^ccXm^at  V.  881, 
'WfiU  fXitlt  V.  989.  In  the  present  instance,  as  the  middle  form  o-ar*^ 
^uHtu  -seems  to  be  improper,  we  must  read  wpU  9'w»^^rart<r$tn. 

V.  1477.  2t#^i«  wtfifioXm  ^ihrt,  ^iftrt.nxittMfM^  oh  xecr^^rtptif. 

The  three  last  vrords  are  properly  explained  by  Markland.  Here  m 
my  hair  to  crown.  So  Androm.  41:2.  *l^«v,  wfXtiwst  /d«r/Mof .  nh  x^^f^^ 
Xptipiff  ^09totif,  hh,  airatprza-xt  iifnf.  So  also  Hippol.  293,  if  we 
retain  the  common  reading,  which  ought  not  to  be  hastily  rejected: 
Kxl  fti9  fo-tii  Ti   rSf  i^tffirm   x*itai»,  TvvtUiCif  ml  ft  avytta^ta-rmftu 

990-69. 

V.  1502.  *'E$pt'^at  'EXXtih  ftiyet  ^mog,  Btt96oarm  i^  •»»  irf«iy«/i«4Ci. 
These  are  two  of  five  verses,  four  of  which  are  undoubtedly  dimeter 
iambics.  In  order  to' reduce  the  fifth  to  the  same  measure,  we  ought 
to  read, ''Elf (^«(  (or  perhaps  f  ^^r^«l)  *£aa«^i  /^cf  ^««(.  If  this  is  the 
true  reading  the  enclitic  pc*  must  be  considered  as  adhering  to  the  pre- 
ceding word.  Another  instance  of  the  same  licoice  appears  in  the  He- 
fena,  v.  707.  Mf pf  A«ft  KMM^  ^^•(rl^ri  ri  m  f 5#»i^f.  Here,  however, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  read,  »«/k«^  w^6trh^im  rit  n^t^vii.  In  a  fragment 
of  Aristophanes,  preserved  by  Athensras  (p.  95,  F),  we  are  inclined  to 
read  with  Bmnck:  Kat  fin9,  r«  ^r/y*,  Mu^oxtixtm  yt  vt  rlTT«^«^H'\^«0'« 
T«xff«.    Mr,  Porson  reads  (ud  Or.  79)  «»(«»4vAr,  H  yt  a-^i  rirTa^m.f 

Attain  oiifov  arUiJLfiot.  Eccl.  1 11 8.  voXd  ^  vvt^rrcuKt*  etv  Ttvr^v  «T«yT6;y 
tot,  Bia%  aiA^o^tQia.     Vesp.  838.  T^o(paX(Si»  rvfW  ZixiXMi^  xotrf^i^xi. 

'  •  Med.  78.  *Airtif\6ixt<r^  a^*,  tl   k«ko»  wf«cro*JVftif  Nio»  «"«Aai5,  vfhrSi* 
ff^fiyrXnx/yai. 

t  See  Dawei",  Misc.  Crit.  p.  3 1 1 ,  ed.  1 78 1 .  A  distinction  ought  to 
be  made  between  the  tragic  and  the  comic  poets.  When  we  have  a  pro- 
per opportunity,  we  will  endeavour  to  demonstrate  ibat  Dawes's  canon 
is  not  so  strictly  observed  by  the  comic  poets,  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. With  regard  to  the  tragic  poets,  their  practice  may  be  con- 
venientlv  described  in  the  following  canon  :  In  tragic  iambies,  the  se- 
cond syllable  of  a  tribrach  or  qfa  dactyl  ought  not  to  be  either  a  monosyl- 
iabfe  which  is  incapable  qf  beginning  a  verse,  or  the  last  syllable  qfa  'juord. 
We  apprehend  that  this  rule  is  never  transgressed  by  ^cbyius  or  So- 
phocles. In  this  respect,  as  well  as  most  others,  the  versification  of 
Euripides  is  more  licentious.  In  our  observation  on  Suppl.  158,  wc 
have  exhibited  a  few  verses  of  this  poet,  in  which  the  second  syllable 
of  a  tribrach  or  dactyl  is  a  monosyllable  which  cannot  begin  either  a 
verse,  or  the  second  division  of  a  verse  which  is  divided  by  a  perfect 
caesura.  In  a  few  other  instances  the  first  and  second  syllables  of  the 
tribrach  or  dactyl  are  joined  together  in  a  word  of  two  syllables.  Or 
99.  '04'f  yi  ^fOfirf  I  J,  TdTi  AiTow  a«crxg«5  ^(^/xoyr.  Phoen.  404'.  TTorf  fjuh 
-f»  ?p«^  tlX09y  ih'oU  ilx<»  cif.      Suppl.  602.  Al»  ^©j  BT«/,  tf  X«yw  fyjwA* 
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IPHI6ENIA  IN  TAURIS, 
V.  5.  Tfi  Tvf^M^f /«<  ivym^^i  'liptyiui^  »•!«•    For  #9y«r^f  read 
jTni/if*  We  subjoin  Mr.  PoraooVoote  on  Or.  368.  (Tif  Tw>yyuf  #»- 
y«r^«(  MVM-i*!  ^•it»)  ei^tfr^W  ^/d.  e^  jFciict  MSS.phorvm  mi)^ 

Aliquando  putavi  Ugemdum  et  dtstirngvendmrn  "Aytmrru  tU  yww  «|cmv« 
G.    We  prefer  Mr.  Gabford's  emendatioii  to  the  conunoo  reading. 

ivord  in  Greek  as  i^ihm^t.  The  aorist  of  »»^ii^»«  is  Iff /;g«v,  tiie 
third  person  of  whieb  is  i (i/^«,  as  mwi^ps  from  mwii^fMvttm.  Rcml 
^AAA«|ff  ^  l{  y/i««  ii/^««  W  «*>•«  iAi.«.  So  El.  737-  AiYMTm^ 
[T#ri]  Triif  h  sriVrif  :S^«f«f  irit^'  f^iy*  J^AJ'O  Sr^i^^i  #«c^'  ••**•» 

V.  340.  ^mvfi^t'  f  Af(««  Tiff  4^t$fif$\  «Vri«  worrEAAarM  i»  yS«  «^9" 
ni  9 A^f  f  «|f fat.  0/toi  era^''£AA9v«( «»  v«« '.  moUem  '£AA«»f #•«,  <f  wr- 
ftit  ni/  nocebit.  This  is  the  observation  of  Barnes,  who  has  Mliiiittod 
into  his  text/EAA^r,  oc  cV  V9«»  the  emendation  of  Scaliger.  We  con* 
ceivc  that  the  poet  wrote  *EAA9f <l«c  yvs,  »nd  that  the  ork^uMi  ceadiiir 
was  afterwards  corrupted  into  '£AA9t<^«(  U  y^^,  the  reading  proposed 
b^  Barnes.  From  tlus  corrupt  lection  the  common  text  wasi  Bn^mblj 
formed  by  a  transcriber,  who  kn^w  that  auapestswere  not  admissibk 
into  the  even  places  of  the  tragic  imutrku^  An<9ther  instance  of^EAXm 
in  the  feminine  gender  oecors  in.  v.  495.  of  the  same  plaj:  n«Mi«  ««Ai- 
Tf«  7«r^/^9$ ""^AAft^s  yty^^'f  read  v«r^<^(  'f^xiv^u    So  Bacch.  20. 

£<i  rifit  v(«r«>  nX$»9  *EXXn9^9  VfAfi^  Ion.  8.  ""fi^rif  v«^  #«x  tiv^fUf 
'£AA«  f«rv  jr«AK.  In  defence  of  the  common  reading  of  tbei*  ^o  pas- 
sages, Markland  cites  two  other  examples  of  the  feminine'^£JU«f,  both 
of  which  we  believe  to  be  corrupt.  I.  i£sch.  Agam.  1263*  ICA.  Kat^w 
«y«t  v'^'EAAfv'  iTi^TttfMu  {iviatmrmi  Pwsomu  es  emmioAwm  BSmrk" 
l^ndi)  ^»rtf*  XO.  JU<  yi»f  r«  irv^^»^»r#«  h(rf»mH  ^  «^«^  Tint 
the  Chorus,  which  was  composed  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Aigoa 
(Tyf^/B««  ^K^tim^  v.  864),  imderstood  Greek  perfectly*  cannot 


Aoyarf ;  Iph.  AuL  1 14>2.  AJto  ^e  to  o-iyay  cuoAoyomo(  i^ri  ovv.  Ibid.  1 1 64. 
T/ktv  ^  Wi  i^\9\  rafdETOM-t  7at^«  ova.  Ibid.  1 460.  '£y«  fura  y%  cwm  ^  cv 
y.  w  Koc\ui  Aryu;*  Markland  conjecturesj'^Eyftiyi  fAttm  oov.  Bacch.  938. 
"Orap  xa^tk  Aoyoy  crw^^oya;  B«x;^»;  i^^??;.  Ion.  931.  Ti  ^;  t*i«  X^ytp  Ao(£tv 
xoTurofir?.  We  believe  that  we  may  safely  venture  to  assert^  that  the 
surviving  plays  of  Euripides  will  not  furnish  eight  other  veraes  similar 
to  the  eight  ibregoing.  Verses  of  tbe  following  construction  are  ake 
rare  in  the  plays  of  Euripides,  and  do  not  occur  at  all  in  those  of  Ea» 
cbylus  and  Sophocles :  Or  63 1 .  MmAai,  rot  o-oy  |  ^  M  trvmi^  »»cAi7{; 
Bacch.  8'26.  BvfiQtaOt  xoty^  |  ta^,  Ita  /9«xxwW  Ati,  In  these  verses  tlie 
second  syllable  of  the  dactyl  adheres  more  closely  to  the  preceding 
than  to  the  following  syllables.  After  this  long  and  dull  note,  we  wiU 
recreate  the  reader  with  three  trimeters  written  by  Philip  Melancbthon 
wbicl^  in  Markiaiid's  iirst  edition,  are  inserted  between  v.  263 
and  V.  j^^^jof  the  Suppliccs :  TSv  <rvyyiwfS'cilit7<r^  iiii^vi at  xsi*^h To*f 
•V  T«dpW7  «{»*  G^fAvrnv  iwnftV.  'Hym^  T!xw<r«  c*  lorl  dvyflirlf  Xltr^mq. 
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ably  be  doubted.  At  the  same  time,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reisoD  for  mentioning  that  accomplishment  on  the  present  occasion. 
We  apprehend  that  the  poet  wrote.  Km)  f^it  Hymt  y  ii^if  Mtrrma-^i 
pmi9.  The  chorus  is  importuning  Cassandra  to  speak  more  fully  res- 
pecting the  impending  death  of  Agamemnon,  She  repHes,  You  have 
kem'd  nuf  propAM^  vtr^Miv.  So  also,  answers  the  ChoruB,  we  hear 
the  PyUdan  oraeke.  Yet  thejf  are  dMcuU  to  uaukntand.  The  com- 
mon reading  arose  from  the  resemblance  of  AA  and  M.  IL  Eurip. 
Heracl.  131.  tim  ^«'v  0-v«A9f  y^'EAAt**,  Mi^  fv$rt\f  wi9}i§i9'*Ex't*  v« 
^'  mkXM  ^m^l^M^  XH^  ^^*  Read,  Km  m^p  ^r^xif  y'/£AA«v«  rt  pv^ 
pukf  miwXmf,  It  is  well  known,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  transcribera 
respecting  the  double  power  of  the  initial  P,  has  been  the  canse  of  nu- 
merous corruptionSi*  So  in  ▼•  94  of  the  Suf^lices,  all  the  editions  prior 
to  Markland  read,  fimvi  4'  i/Mu  ytttrnttmi,  *v  fvif^**  y  ^»«»«  The  tru^ 
reading,  %9x  h»  fv$f4^f^  was  first  restored  from  one  MS.  by  Markland^ 
who  has  collected  in  his  note  several  instances  of  similar  depravation. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  passage  of  the  Heraclki®,  as  amended 
by  us,  the  woffd''£AAiN«  although  joined  to  fp^M^^,  belongs  also  to  (rr^^ 
Avi.  So  iEsch.  Agam.  597.  "Or' vAl*  •  r^T#«  •ax*^t  myyi\*$  ir»^, 
«/^«»f  Hxmrtf,  *IA/«v  t'  mfmrmern.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  417*  K«i  tr  tii^ 
<9ifrA«(  /«H^f  T«  »m  T«»  ^•u  war^H  '£A«  w^r  §»  yni  rna^t  ^ttfiwv^ 
'Afti.  Eurip.  Snppl.  21.  **A^^ma^^i^  •M*^  lm»pv<rt9  rtyymf  H^t  Ktlrmi, 
99T%yxH9  Tif  h  i'tWT«r;(j#0"T#T»»  "Zrtfmf  or^etriUf.  Ibid.  109^*  *Oa-Tif 
^Tfi/rtf^  »M4  »t«fi«»  Tf««f  ^A^rof,  ti  tm  fZh  vi>»  rrf^r»«|t«i.  To 
the  above  mentioned  four  instances  of  the  feminine  "Exhnf,  we  are  un- 
able to  add  a  fifth. 

v.  553.  n^r^  #«MifT«c  rn^hrif^^ftffbti^i.  Nothing  bnt  the  difii- 
eulty  of  accounting  for  the  corruption  prevents  us  from  proposing  with 
comdenee,  iu«^f  imfitrn  «»I#««  rtp^f^vft^ft.  So  Ale  736.  £i  fiul 
T  mftX^i  «W  Ttptm^no'tTmu  CEaeo.  fr.  3.  ^yif^i  w*Tf%i  iHl^*  In* 
/MVff^«M«'>     Cycl.  691-  £'  H'^  •*'  irmipiff  f  0ff«v  trift,»ptt^af4,nf, 

V.  617.  OP.  eir^i  ii  vi$  m«;  ««*  rtk  ItitZ  rAijWrS^r  I4>.  'Eyt^.  iiS^ 
y^  tnrik  irp4a^fwif  ^^m,  OP.  "A^nXtt,  y',  i  fiuft,  »§Ctc  tu^mfMfu, 
The  construction  of  the  third  verse  may  be  simplified  by  reading  in  the 
secoml  9f9v^iwm9*  ix*^    See  Photins  v.  ilf«^^«««i«y. 

y.  69l»  v^  /ui»  V«^  «<f  </t%  •»  *et,»£i  1x^*9  ll^uvw$(t  d  ir^mrrm  xpn 
$9m,  Wf  If  ^•t.  (hie  MS.  reads  Xnynf,  and  two  others  Xi^u9.  7be 
true  reading,  however,  is  Av'fi?.  Mr.  Monk  has  properly  edited  xUtf 
instead  of  AJrt;f,  Hippol.  671,  and  ought  to  have  edited  a«i»  instead 

*  Eurip.  IM.  490.  Zrct^m  ^  *t)cf  yvf  hm^  vXiiv  W  aX  poal  Tov  xoXAA^m- 
X05  iVnf  Ei^»  /U19P0V.  We  have  little  doul>t  that  the  poet  -wrote  7Xi>»m» 
^.  For  information  on  the  subject  of  the  initial  P,  the  student  ought 
to  consult  Mr.  Gaiiford*a  notes  on  Hephaestioii,  pp.  21 9V^^«  To  the 
passages  in  which  the  double  power  does  not  take  place,  add  .^l«ch. 
Eiim.  232.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  12R9.  Eurip.  Bacch.  1336.  Theseo  fr.  I. 
Aritioph.  Vesp.  1067,  where  vv.  1066,  1070,  ought  to  be  divided  into 
six  dimeter  trochaics,  the  last  of  which  is  cataleptic.  In  the  antistrophe,. 
V.  1 097 J  read,  «XA  oot*j  l^nm  H^oiT  aj^rroj. 
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^f  Avritf,  y.  1060.  Tn  T.  1442  of  the  same  play,  Branck's  Bfiwli— 
improperiy  read  Avr«r  for  Xvm 

•/vtff  trrnicttt  pifv*  Hunc  versnm  ob  musUatam  pmrliemlmrmm  ft  yt 
coUocaiienem  notavii  P&rsonus  ad  Med.  6/5.  6*  Mr.  Efansky  (^ 
(Ed.  Tyr.  60,p.  112)  proposes,  K^Jwtp  iyyo$  irmmm  pif9,  as  if  !W 
poet  bad  written  •liwif  hi^§»(et^  in  the  passive  sense.  Harsh  as  tfieeoa> 
stmction  appears,  which  is  produced  by  this  emendation,  the  ftiflowing 
passage,  which  Mr.  Elmsley  has  not  mentiooed,  proves  that  the  emen- 
dation is  not  entirely  destitnte  of  probability.  Hel.  294.  T)  /*  7r;;t«- 
▼•»  Tfcfr',  ff  fUx^tutt  fJf  wtir^mf,  KAifl|f«if  if  ti^^ifctHm,  rwv  ww'  ^$^ 
ii«M»iTf ( '£Af »9v  M%fixi0  ^'  f  Atfriv  fcira.  In  translating  the  partictple 
^»#iff<vf,  we  must  suppose  the  preceding  words  to  be,  KAi^i^*$i  «i  fij^ 
ymv  jitf)  r«»  vir*  'f Aidn.  We  hope  tirtit  fvitnre  editors  of  Aristopha- 
■es  will  restore  the  old  reading  of  Av.  46.  'O  li  rr«A«(  ffw  I m  ^m^ 
<')f  T«^ff«  T«v  lfiroir«,  «'«^'  m imv  wv^i^mi  h^fbiftif,  «.  r.  i .  KoSter 
irst  adopted  ^•puitmf  from  the  Vatican  MS.  and  has  been  tacitly  fol- 
lowed by  Bmnck  and  Invemizius.  In  the  tragedy  now  beft^e  os^  tiie 
common  copies  read,  perhaps  rightly,  v.  1343.  riu%  It  wiwtf  ff  mM( 
(•vrlf  rectf  Gakf.)  A«ye(,  Sri /;^rif  h'frttf,  xmiwi^  •6%  Uf^ifts,  We 
ahoald  prefer  Ufctft,  if  that  reading  were  IbumI  in  any  MS.  In  the 
following  passage,  we  do  not  require  the  authority  of  MSS.  HeracL 
SS6,  Tl  ^tfirtff  /),  w)t%  loraXX»xJ^tU  '^•It,  'Ani^  /*  fV  «t/fi  eri^ 
t««^rffri  fM^XV*  R^^d  ixM^Tiptt  /xa;i^«,  that  is  to  say,  ftm^n  i*  »«fre^. 
So  Soph.  Ant.  259.  Aiy*  ^  «'  «AAi;A«I0*i»  lff^$«vf»tt%9i,  4»»A«g  tXiy- 
j^&f  ^»A«»«. 

V.766.  KM^i  f  Af|«f  fWf  $t£f  r  ifi0d  $*  iWf^.  XvfiMift  ^  Ji^cfi  r^rt* 
hrtTr9Xtti  pifttf  TIm  "Afyt^,  •ti  rt  xp'f  »A9«»r«  r«v  Aiy i it.  Can  Sc 
be  used  in  this  kind  of  interrogation  instead  of  rU  or  «Wi(t  Read  £«- 
^**'»'  fto  ;gf f .     So  V.  256.  'EictlTi  i'n  'vtiuxh,  wS%  fi»  ri Act'f^  Tfiw^  t 

V.  806.  I<».  *AAA'«  AK»«f»«  Tt>f/«^»#r*  lyW? «t«  ;  OP.  n/A«irtf(  ri 
vtfiJ'i  ir«f^«f  Uxi^pK  iyti.  Is  Uwipvxmvttih  good  Greek  t  We  should 
rather  have  expected,  Tlixowit  yt  ir«i^/  «-«cfilf  Ui^vri  f^t.  Yea  ske 
hare  me  to  the  son  of  the  son  of  Pelops.  Or  perhaps,  ili  A«irf  <  yt  wmth 
9rmtSU,  ^twt^vK  lym.  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, yf  signifies  ^f«,  as  in  the  preceding  example.  See  Suppl.  122, 
146,  294,  575,  755, 766.  Iph.  Aul.  326,  721,  1 362,  &c.  In  the  firf- 
lowing  passages  we  have  changed  T  into  r.  Suppl.  135.  SH.  'aaa« 
|f»df(  tfifnat  'AfytUi  Kifa%\  A  A.  Tv^ri  yf  n«Avffi»(i  it  rtu  S«j3«yfM<. 
Yes,  to  Tyieus  and  Pofynkes  the  Theban.  Iph.  Taur.  74.  OP.  epty- 
jM7f  J^  i»ir'  mir*ii  rjtvA*  •f«<  ifrnfi-tfrn  ;  IIT.  tSf  %*Timfiftt»9  y  m%f$l'- 
ttm  |f  f  ivf .  The  particle  yt  also  signiiies  ves,  when  the  second  q[)eaker 
assents  to  some^Dbservation  made  by  the  first  speaker,  and  enlarges  h. 
So  Snnpl.  161.  OH.  i.i^vxUf  %rwtvr»%  mrr  i»iS#vA/««.  AA.*0  in  yt 
wxx*vi  iixtTt  rrftbrn^urm^.  Yes,  which  has  been  the  ruin  ofmamygt^ 
nerais,  Mr.  Oaisford  has  adopted  an  emendation  of  Mt*.  Porson's»  • 
J^r«  oraAAovf,  the  propriety  of  which  we  do  not  perceive.  The  particle 
^9  is  to  be  joined  with  ir«AA«vf .  For  examples  of  this  use  of  yf,  see  Iph. 
Aul.  334,  521,  661,  737,  1356,  &c. 
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fAtH»  /3«^/3«^.  Read,  to  xArivo  o^^c^t  tv«  r#r»^*«.  See  Iph.  Aiil« 
354,  where  Maridaud  iias.  restored  ^M^tM  for  •t«fM»  on  the  authority  of 
aiJtheMSS.  ^    . 

V.  918.  ''O*'  ?m  y'  'ATfiift  Ivytfr^f,  u^VWi  «>*.  0»««  Gofftd^ 
If40f .  £^  ^aMMNfiMM  ml^ata  nan  mate.  M.  Alter  the  nomkiative 
caae  •/<r«yf  9f  f,  a  transcriber  is  much  more  likely  to  conyert  f>««  into 
ifM^  than  i>)«  into  ^/^i.  See  our  observation  on  Iph  Aul*  126^.  For 
this  reason  among  others*  we  prefer  the  commoB  reading  of  this  pas- 
a^.    In  the  following  instance*  the  coostruetion  is  injured  by  the  use 


me  ^  folly  \  not,  as  according  to  the  common  readiag,  aceusmg  my^^ 
ly.  ft  is  well  known  that  MmyfS  governs  the  genitive  of  the  person 
accused,  and  the  accusative  of  the  accusation.  So  Or.  28. 0«i/s«if  i'  ih- 
»Uf  ^tt  r{  hi  mmrty^lu    Why  ah&uld  I  accuse  ApolU  of  h^netiee  f 

V.  937-  OP.  ^•ifiov  KiMvffhU  tf#o*^rdj«  mptui/Miu  10.  T«  xP^f*^ 
^fwt^fi  fnr\t,i  riy4v/tfv«f;  JUXtwr^tU  /f«rfi»  is  not  Greek.  Read 
therefore,  Ti  xfif^  ^ft^m^ ; 

y.  1044.  OP.  S«i  ;V  Tif  ixxot  f  f  x'f'i^  ^'/•^t  i8#iT»« ;  10.  'fiy^^.  |iy,7^ 
>•/  J(w^»  irt^  ifMt  fMf9t.     Read  Xhi'  f  Tt%  aAA«f . 

V.  U73.  10.  Hnrifm  nart^ya^Ttt^ro  x^iti/i^  i^ptu  BO^^AwoXXof, 
•oi"  f  V  fL^ffkAfti  rii^itxn  tic  «».  AnaptKstum  in  qmnta  aede  EdiUh- 
res  intactum  relifuemni.  Equidem  r^r  delendum  putavi.  G.  We 
9ie  afraid  that  the  word  which  Mr.  Gaisford  has  expunged,  can  hardly 
be  i^ared  without  some  other  alteration  of  the  verse.  Hel.  95.  tet. 
ClxtUf  tUrlf  HxtT  iiXf*''  iiFt  |i^o{.  EA.  M«f  i yr';  iwtl  rif  Tm^f%Sf  rWv 
tJtt  «»;  Med.  1339.  Oix,  Ko-tk  iui  roZr  iif  'EAAfti^  yv^i^ErX^  wU\ 
If  it  were  certab,.  that  the  two  particles  •  •»  could  coalesce  into  ono 
sellable,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  propose,  ""AiraAA^f,  oyi'  f»/3«^«^«f; 
frXn  Ti(  «».  The  dispodtion  of  o  to  unite  with  the  following  word  (as. 
•ay4»,  •©^•/8fir«,  Ac.)  andof  ov  to  unite  with  the  following  word  (as  a»9 
My  iym  •<,  Ivf  I  •»,  Ac.)  renders  it  not  improbable  that  the  crasis  which 
we  propose  is  legitimate.  We  are  unable,  however,  to  produce  any 
example  of  it,  except  the  common  readmg  of  Ale.  196,  upon  which  very 
little  reliance  can  be  placed. 

V.  1213.  10.  Km  ^iXMf  y\ihU  fUxtTrm.  BO.  T«aT  iAf{«<  glf  ifci, 
OihU  scilicet  wiKm^tTit.  M.  The  only  authority  for  •itii^  wtxm^irm 
which  we  recollect  at  present,  is  the  following  inscription,  which  is  pain- 
ted over  one  of  the  doors  of  tbe  appartments  of  the  Royal  Academy  la 
Somerset  Pbce :  OTAEIS  amotsos  eisito.  If  we  had  been  of 
counsel  with  the  author  of  the  inscription,  we  should  have  recommen- 
ded MHAEIS.  In  the  verse  under  consideration,  the  true  reading  seems 
to  be  #4  ^'f  7. 

V.  1480.*lr4vniy  iU  9^f,  (vf  ^t««  «y«AAM(r«,  r«i«f ,  xt^i^fit^mitrL  r 
$9tvxS%  fifirtti.     So  also  Ion.  1 130.  Btla-sH  i«  ytvirtm  ^iwo-o,  it  ftUK- 
^•»  ;c^«»«»  MMf0,  irmfoZo-i  ^mlrti  St«*r«r0*«y  ^iA«ff.     We  believe  that  no 
Ihiitl  mgtance  of  thb  form  of  the  imperative  occurs  in  the  forty«four 
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reuwiiiiiig  Greek  plays,  lu  the  6nt  passqje,  ire  are  iodiDad  to  rad, 
"irmv  tt  t-f  V  cnu  So  £sch.  Earn.  39.  ''irmf  wixm  ?kmx*^^9*  In  Ae 
loOf  the  true  readiof  appears  to  be  M^#ri».  Tba^Meat  rffamplra  of 
this  imperative  which  we  have  obeerved,  aod  which  we  do  i 


to  be  corrttpt,  occor  in  two  lira|iiieiits  of  Archestratos  ptcteived  hj 

56.  C.  '?9r«}  JMM  ifvmwn^  wmfmmiiHtHtmt  t^f  ixmtmt,  Arcbcatrateft 
was  probably  cootemporary  with  Aristotle.  Ih ff^ui^^vM  and  v»/9- 
$i9mrmt  oecur  ID  a  fragment  of  tbe  Hnxfrny^frn  ci  Meaasder,  p.  ItO, 
od.  Cler.  In  the  age  of  Menander,  th^  Attic  laagn^  was  m  a  stale  of 
rapid  decline. 


ERRATUM. 

In  No.  12,  pages  447  and  M9,far  *' second  bypotbeni^* 
r«irf  *»8evend  hypotheses." 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


FINB  ARTS. 

The  Historic  Galteryof  PoKraiU  bnd  Paintings;  o^diraphic  Im- 
itations  of  the  Bnest  Specifcbent  of  the  AM,  tncieot  and  ihoderu,  with 
descrtptiont  and  remarka^  biographical,  critical,  and  explanatory.  In 
7  vols.  d?o.  Containing  mo^e  tnan  500  outline  engravings,  etecuted 
with  peculiar  taate  and  spirit  Price  U.  4«.  each  Voluiti^.  A  ttw 
copies*  printed  in  4to.  may  be  had.    !E*rice  2t.  5b.  each  ?oluihe. 

*«*  TheWorkvinbfleoflipletadhilOoriaTolaniAi.  Vol.  IX.  is  ncirlj  rdMlf 
for  poblioatioci.  The  design  of  the  present  pnblieadbn  k  to  dW^lay,  in  s  iman  eom - 
f  ass,  the  laUiirt  of  thtf  ftistoHaH,  comliiiied  witk  tke  happiest  eflbrts  ofthft  peoeil. 
It  is  iatended  to  eontribnte  totheadvAoeeilltetof  ibiene^  pt«seathigtothe«oiitMtt- 
ysttoa  «r  ths  artisi  Shi  the  edimeissear  meelaienf  of  the  most  esteemed  works  of  the 
beet  masters^  aneieat  end  modm,  hoth  b  psiiitiiiff  and  in  seolptare,  and  by  diffii* 
ains  in  a  norel  and  interesting  form  a  kno#leda^  of  what  for  ages  has  been  appreel- 
Med  atid  eathnliastieany  sdttiired,  instiD  hits  the  Bsind  of  th6  laerS  iadiiBireiU  ob- 
sorrecw  a  tasttf  for  the  polite  arts. 

<  Doeti  rationem  artis  intbUigant,  indoeti,  Yolaptatem.'— Qohit  lib.  is.  4. 

AOBlGUtO'UBB. 

Account  of  the  Systems  of  Husbandij  adopted  in  the  more  ioipNir- 
«d  Districts  of  Scotland*  by  Sir«  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Svo.  18s. 

A  new  edilioB  of  Tusstr's  Fi?e  Hundred  PbinU  of  Good  Husbandly. 
8YO.  15s.     4to.  21.  2. 

flantePs  Kakndari  or  the  nurseryman  and  forester's  guide^  by  W. 
Nicol.  8vo.  15s. 

Further  Observations  on  the  present  state  of  agriculture  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  Ireland,  &c.  by  R.  Trimmer.  Svo.  4s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society*  Number  I.  to  be 
continued  quarterly.  8vo.  Ss. 

Observations  on  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate  upon  wool ;  from 
which  is  deduced  a  certain  and  easy  method  of  improving  the  quality 
6f  English  clothing  wool,  and  preserving  the  health  of  sheiep.  Svo.  7a. 

Hintaon  the  formation  of  gardens  ami  pleasure  grounds.  4to.  plain, 
21.  8s.  coloured,  3l.  ISs.  Od. 

An  Essay  on  the  utility  oi^soap-ashes  as  a  manure.   12mo.  la. 

BIOORAPRT. 

Account  of  the  life  and  writnga  of  J.  B.  Beasuet,  bishop  of  MeuDi, 
hyS.Bttller.  CreWn  8vow  7s. 

Account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  lord  chaooellof  Somera^  by  J. 
Maddock,  esq.  4to.  31s.  6d. 

Ad  Historical  Sketch  of  the  last  years  of  the  reiff n  of  Gustavua  Adol- 
phus  the  fourth,  late  king  of  Sweden.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

comiBacB. 

Tableaof  the  jkitiesof  ooaloms  payable  on  goods  imported,  exported, 
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and  carried  coattways,  with  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  Ejtportatkm 
from  Great  Britain.  8vo.  5. 

History  of  the  £uropean  commerce  with  India,  by  D.  Macphenon. 
4to.  SOt.  • 

Report  on  the  negotiation  between  the  hon.  East  India  Compaoy 
and  the  public,  respecting  the  renewal  of  the  company's  excIuMTe  pri- 
vileges of  trade  for  twenty  years,  from  March  1794^  by  I.  Bruce,  M.P. 
4ta   158. 

.  An  Epitome  of  foreign  exchanges;  exhibiting  the  nature  of  ex- 
change with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  manner  of  calculation* 
870.  2s. 

A  general  view  of  thecaal  trade  of  Scotland,  chiefly  that  of  the  river 
Forth  and  Midlothian,  by  J.  Bald.  Svo.  08. 

Hints  and  observations  respecting  the  negociation  for  a  renewal  of  die 
East  India  company's  exclusive  privileges,  extracted  from  the  papers 
printed  by  order  of  the  court  of  directors.  Svo.  Is. 

Considerations  on  the  policy  of  renewing  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Svo.  28. 

General  thou^ts,  contained  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  rcoewal 
of  the  East  India  Company's  charter.  26.  6d. 

Hints  for  an  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  chairman  and  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  right  hon.  R.  Dundss.  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  E.  Parry  and  C.  Grant,  eaqs.  chairman  and  deputy 
chairman  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  Svo.  3s. 

Letter  from  the  marquis  Wellesley  to  the  court  of  directors  of  die 
East  India  Company,  on  the  trade  of  India,  dated  September  50,  1 800. 
Svo.  Is.  6d. 

Depreciation  caused  by  conflicting  coins ;  or  a  letter  to  the  £ail  of 
Lauderdale,  by  L  Rutherford.     Svo.     2s.  6d. 

A  key  to  the  Orders  in  Council.  Svo.  6d. 

DRAMA. 

The  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Illustrated  with  critical 
and  explanatory  notes,  and  bi<^raphical  notices,  and«  including  an 
additional  play,  neyer  before  published,  and  now  first  printed  fhxn  the 
original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  publishers.  Edited  by  Henry 
Weber,  esq.  14-  vols.  8vo.  81.  8s. 

Turn  Out ;  a  musical  force,  in  two  acts,  by  Mr.  Kenney.  Svo.  2* 

Timour  the  Tarter ;  a  melo-drama,  in  two  acts,  as  performed  at  Co* 
vent-Oarden  theatre,  by  M.  6.  Lewis.  Svo.  28. 

House  of  Morville  ^  a  drama,  in  five  acts,  as  performed  at  the  Lyce- 
um theatre,  by  I.  Lake.  8vo.  Ss. 

Tragedies  of  Maddelen,  Agamemnon,  Lady  Madieth,  Antoala,  and 
Clytemnestra,  by  John  Gait,  esq.  Royal  Svo.  14f.  •  4to.  ll.  la. 

EDUCATION. 

An  English  Expositor,  on  a  new  plan,  by  W.  Lloyd.  ISmo.  2b. 
MiscellaneousEnglishExercis^s,  by  J.  Hort  12.  28.  6d. 
P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Opera,  secundum  Heynii  Textem.  ISmO.  68» 
A  New  System  of  Arethmetic,  by  J.  Clark.  Svo.  2l8. 
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A  private  letter  to  the  right  rev.  Dr.  Porteus,  the  late  lord  biihop  of 
London*  on  the  education  of  the  poor,  by  W.  Hay^^arth.  23.  6d. 

First  rudiments  of  general  grammar,  appiicable  to  all  languages, 
by  A.  St.  Qnintin.  12mo.  Si.  6d. 

An  address  to  the  public,  in  recommendation  of  the  Madras  system 
of  education,  by  the  rev.  J.  N.  Hollingsworth.  8vo.  28.  6d. 

The  Harrington  school ;  being  an  illustration  of  the  principles, 
practices,  and  effects  of  the  new  system  of  instruction,  in  fkcilitating 
the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  poor>  by  Sir  Thomas  Barnard, 
Bart.  8vo.  4s. 

The  elements  of  the  art  of  drawing  in  its  various  branches;  illostra- 
t6d  with  fifty-one  engravings,  plain  and  coloured^  containing  one  hun- 
dred subjects  from  the  greatest  masters,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  stu* 
«Unts  in  general,  by  George  Hamilton,  drawing  master.  27s.  half 
bound. 

Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  on  simple  yet  philosophical  princi- 
ples, by  !•  Jones.    ]2mo.  4s. 

Address  to  a  young  lady  on  her  entrance  into  the  world.  12mo.  2 
vols,  12s. 

GBOGBAPHT. 

The  fourth  Volume  of  a  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  of  ANCIENT  and 
MODERN  GEOGRPHY,  by  JAMES  PLAYFAIR,  D.  D.  Principal 
of  the  United  College  in  St  Andrews,  and  historiographer  to  the  Prince 
Regent.  4to.  21.  2s.  boards.  This  volume  contains  a  geographical  and 
topographical  description  of  Germany,  Poland)  Prussia,  Grsecia,  and« 
Turkey,  in  Europe;  accompanied  by  seven  large  sheet  maps,  accurate-* 
ly  constructed  and  elesantly  engraved. 

*«*  Volame  I.  IL  and  nf  witk  tke  maps,  may  be  had  as  above ;  and  the  fifUi  aiKi 
■zth  volamet,  which  ooinplele  the  work,  will  be  pubUthed  ia  the  coarse  of  next 
winter.    The  Maps  will  form  an  elegant  Atlas. 

Picturesque  Representation  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  Russians;  illustrated  by  one  hundred  copper- plates, 
beautifully  coloured  from  the  original  drawings;  with  an  accurate  ex- 
planation of  each  plate  in  English  and  French,  by  John  Augustus  At- 
kinson. 3  vols,  imperial  folio.  151.  15s. 

A  General  Atlas  of  the  World,  by  James  Wallis.  The  maps  col- 
oured.    Folio.  21.  2s.  half  bound. 

An  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon ;  with  some  notices  on  the  history,  soil,  products,  defences, 
state  of  population  and  political  importance  of  those  islands.  2  vols. 
8vo.  8s.  6d. 

China,  its  costume,  arts,  and  manufactures ;  edited  from  the  coUec* 
tions  of  M.  Berlin,  with  additions,  &c.  4  vols.  Svo.  8  plates,  plain  31. 
3s.  coloured  41.  4s. 

A  compendious  system  of  Modern  Geography,  historical,  physical, 
political,  and  descriptive;  with  a  series  of  correct  maps,  by  Thomas 
Myers,  A.M.  of  the  royal  military  academy,  Woolwich.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

RISTOKY. 

A  Narrative  of  the  principle  events  of  the  campaigns  of  1 809,  10» 
and  1 1,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  capt.  Stothert.  8vo.  8s« 
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CiMFOMlffWiAftbridgfitmlof  UieM^^tf  %W^  Vda.  1IL 
und  IV.  by  M.  d«  Mclff ilkw  avo.  IL  ^ 

8iF  J.  FiHNssart'f  Cbroaiolea,  oC  Eogl994  FfMiee»  $pite.  te,  <cc. 
Translated  from  the  French  bj  J.  BcAMthier^Lw^  ScffMK*  uMl  iWf 
Viim  of  Ihe  traiwbt«r.  3  vfh.  4^  71*  7t. 

A  History  of  Ihe  long  pwliaiaevklt  nith  pl«t«v  h|f  J«May«o»q»  Uo. 

Histonc  anecdolei*  aid  siecrei  naenoiiaof  the  legiafalivo  uaiesi.  ha> 
tweeaGr«alBrilaii^aiidIfela«4hiySH^J.Barrwi04^  PartIV«  «•* 
IL  Is.  or  royal,  21.  28. 

AnairameoftheiDfiil  iiHtiieflitgevetjkiii  la^darQlfiih  Hiatofy, 
Uom  wgimal  «»aiuiscfi|ita  and  scimc«  Iraeti,  hf  tk^  fev.  d  <yCMia9^ 
IXD.  avo.  7a« 

Popttlorum  ei  Urbinn  seleota  Niiflw$i9i^Qn9M  oi  mm  dsscnpU 
etiiguris  illustrata,  by  W.  Harwood.  4to.  1 1.  5s. 

A  aaccincl  bial^ry  of  the  ge#graphkiA  and  poktieal  fewteiiQw.  of 
the  empire  of  Germany,  or  the  principal  i»talea  mhich  fooippatd  Ihe 
tmpire  of  Charlemagne^  from  hi*  cof^aaticm  in  ftHI^  ila  diaaohHaoii  in 
1 806,  by  Charles  Butler,  esq.  Royal  8vo.  12s. 

The  statutea  of  the  uBtlad  kingdMaof  Greal  Bmtam  and  h^mi,  51 
Geo.  IIL  laiK    Vol.  H.  Pact  li  Uo.  Ida. 

Every  Man  hia  ow»Lawyer>  orcompiste  law  libr^i^,  l^  T*  WiUiMDa. 
Svo.  14s. 

Prosecution  of  A.  Read,  esq.  en  iiHe  chargeaof  pet^nry,  hf  W.  T^ 
lor>  esq,  of  the  Open  House.  &vo.  2s.  6d. 

Essay  on  Aquatic  Rigbu,  or  law  of  Fishiag,  by  J.  SdMskie.  »r«. 
5^  «d. 

Remarks  upon,  and  proposed  improvement^.  (^»,  ibfi  biHIbr  p^jy^ 
Registers,  by  S.  Partridge.  8vo.  2s. 

A  Practical  Abridgment  of  the  Laws  of  the  Customs,  relative  to  the 
impdrt,  export^.and  coasting  trade  of  Great  Briuiin  an^berDependeocies^ 
except  the  East  Indies;  including  a  statement  of  the  duties^  dhrawback^ 
and  bounties,  directed  to  be  paid  and  allowed;  the  whole  interspersed 
with  orders  in  council^  and  brought  up  to  January  1812.  To  be  con- 
tinued at  the  end  of  each  session  of  Parliament,  by  Charlea  Pope»  con- 
t|t))ling  surveyor  of  the  werehouses  in  Bristol,  and  author  of  the  com* 
pendiumoftbe  Warehousing  Laws.  8vo.  U.  Is. 

The  present  state  of  the  lawji  between  debtor  and  creditor^  l^  W^ 
Mincbin.  8vo.  Ss. 

The  whole  law  relative  to  the  duty  and  office  of  a  justice  of  peaqe; 
comprising  also  the  authority  of  parish  officers.  OriginaUj  compiled 
by  Thomas  Walter  Williams,  esq.  ef  the  Inner  Temple,  bairisler-at- 
law.  The  third  edition,  re-arranged,  considerably  enlarged«andolber- 
wise  improved,  by  H.Nuttall  Tomlins,  esq.  4  vols.  8vo.  31.  12s. 

A  legal  argument  on  the  statute  1st  WilliiMn  and  Mary  chap.  1$,  cal- 
ed  the  Act  of  Toleration.  8vo.  2s. 

Origb,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  both  inEpg- 
land  and  Ireland,  by  W.  Christian.  Vol.  I.  Svo,  12s. 
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RgMi«i»r  Ibe  Ifkl  of  J.  BeibB|flMAi>  €M)«  for  the  nraidtr  of  the 
right  Bcn.  S.  Percmlf  by  W.  Hodgwrn.  8fo.  9i.  Od. 

A  Guide  to  the  HqMiags  luni  the  House  ef  Commooft ;  or«  roter  sliuI 
Cindi<kt4i'ft  podMt  conpanioiu  la  three  perts^  With  ocf^sional 
note^^  hj  a  gentleineD  of  the  Inner  Temple.  12bio.  0i* 

NATHEIIATlQt. 

A  Treatife  on  the  Reeehition  of  the  higher  BquatioDs,  hj  W.  Lea. 
4tb. 

Prtncipkaof  Penpective;  with  a  sketch  of  tome  Irish  antiquities, 
8vo.  13s. 

An  ekeoentary  tf«atU«  on  plane  aatronony^  by  Robert  Woodhouse, 
A.M.  F.R.S:  ibllow  of  OonvHlo  and  CaHia  Colkget  Camhridg;e.  ivo; 
15s.  fine  P^per  It. 

The  twelfth  number  of  Leyboum*s  Mathematical  Reposiltory ;  con- 
taining U  Solutions  to  the  Mathematical  Questions  proposed  in  Num- 
ber X.  2.  On  the  Irreducible  Case  of  Cubic  Equations.  3,  New 
Ph>pertie8  of  the  Conic  Sections.  4.  Indeterminate  Problems.  5.  On 
the  Ellipse  and  Hyperbola.  ^.  On  the  Roots  of  Equations  of  all 
Dimensions.  7.  Properties  of  the  Rigbt&ngled  triangle,  a.  Con- 
tinuation of  Lt  Gendre's  Memoir  on  Ellg^tic  Transcendeotals.  9.  A 
Series  of  New  Questions  to  be  answered  in  a  subsequent  Number.  8vo. 

MSniCINS. 

Obscffvatiens  on  the  contracted  InlesUnum  Rectum>  and  the  mode  of 
treatment,  l^  W.  White.  ISmo.  As.  dd. 

<!Mes  of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy,  with  obsetrmtioM  on  the  Cona- 
tete  diseases,  by  W.  Cheyne.    8vo.  8s. 

Principles  of  Phyaiologieal  and  Physicttl  Science,  comprehending 
tlie  e«ds  for  which  animated  beings  were  create^  by  R.  Satunares. 
8vo.     ]0s.  6d. 

A  Setiea  ef  nates  en  the  Brain,  with  references  exhibiting  the  ap- 
pearances oTthai  organ  in  the  different  stages  of  Dissection,  by  Alex* 
iiodei  Ramsay»  M.D.  Edinburgh.    4to»    11.  la. 

MIUTABY. 

Propesah  fer  the  fbrmation  of  a  corps  of  Laneers,  by  J.  Drourille. 
10s.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  mountingof  Naval  ordnance ;  show- 
ing the  true  principles  of  construction  for  the  carriages  of  erery  species 
of  ordinance,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Woa.  Congrere.    4to.     10s.  6d. 

Detail  of  the  line  morements  prescribed  in  his  majesty's  regulations, 
exenipliAed  in  eighty-fire  manoeurres,  with  diagrams,  by  J.  Palmer. 
Svov     14«. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

T»E  PHILOSOPHICAL  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
liMX^IETY  OF  LONDON,  from  their  commencement  in  1665,  to  the 
year  1 800,  abridged ;  with  notes,  and  t>iographicaI  illustrations,  by 
Charles  Hutton,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.  George  Shaar,  M.D.  F.ILS.  1  .L.S. 
Richard  Pearson,  M.D.  F.S.A.    In  18  vols.  4to.    381. 6s.  6d. 

•/  The  extreme  difteulty  of  procuriDg  a  eomplete  set  of  tbc  Transactions 
•r  THX  Royal  SaciXTT,  wbieh  eompriie  aaanriTsUed  treasure  of  facts  aad 
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4it«overief  in  every  braiMh  of  demoiMtritive  and  experimeaial  kaerHedgt^  htm  for 
a  long  time  eaoied  a  reprint  of  that  Yaluable  Work  to  be  moH  eagertf  desbvA.  It 
hat  eonieqaentlj  been  several  times  projeeted,  but  as  often  abandoned  on  aecoont 


of  the  iflimense  expense.  At  length  it  was  determined  to  pablish  the  present 
abridgment  of  the  work,  which,  hj  eontainias  erenr  eommanieatkA  of  ttdtae, 
should  beeome  a  complete  and.satiiuietorj  sabaatate  for  the  origiaaL 


Almost  all  the  plates  of  the  origbal  transaotioas  are  retained,  and  aeearaldy  re- 
engraved.— To  each  volume  of  the  present  work  are  added  two  osefol  taUea  of  eon- 
tents,  a  copious  index,  and  illustrative  notes  throoghoat 

History  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  its  institution  to  the  end  of  die 
18th  century,  by  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R*S.L.  aad  £.  In  one 
vol.  4to.  21.  2s.  or  on  fine  royal  paper,  31.  12s. 

*«*  This  work,  which  completes  the  plan  of  the  abridged  editioB  of  (he  Phfloao- 
phieal  Transactions,  contains,  in  its  appendix,  two  complete  Lists  of  the  Fellows  of 
die  Roval  Society,  from  its  first  institution  to  the  present  time :  one  arranged  al- 
phabdtioally ;  the  other  in  chronological  order. 

Calamities  of  Authors ;  including  some  inquiries  respecting  ^heir 
moral  and  literary  characters,  by  the  author  of ''Curiosities  of  Lkera- 
lure.''    In  2  vols,  post  8vo.     166.  boards. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  through  Scotland,  and  its  islands.  In  1  voL 
12mo.  a  new  edition,  with  32  plates  of  tours,  views  of  principal  seats, 
&c.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for  1310.     In  2  vols.     IK  4«. 

*^*  The  volumes  for  1808  and  1809  may  also  be  had  of  the  publishers,  aad  of  dl 
the  booksellers. 

Essay  oa  the  Preservation  of  Shipwrecked  Persons,  with  a  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  apparatus,  by  captain  Manby.     8vo.     lOs.  Od. 

The  works  complete  of  Adam  Smith,  LLD.  F.R.S.  of  LondoD  and 
Edinburgh.  Oontaining  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  aod  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations ;  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Essays,  and 
Miscellaneous  Pieces ;  with  an  account  of  his  life  and  wdtiogs,  by 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart    5  vols.  8vo.     31. 

Catalogue  of  the  Harlmn  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum*  with  In- 
dexes of  persons^  places,  and  matters.  4  vols,  folio,  81.  8s.  Indexes 
of  persons,  places,  and  matters,  separate,  21.  2s.  by  authority  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  treasury. 

Letters  on  Marriage,  on  the  Causes  of  Matrimonial  Infidelitjr*  and 
on  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  sexes,  by  Henry  Thomas  KitODeoer. 
2  vols.  l2mo.  16s. 

Of  the  Management  of  Light  in  Illumination;  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  portable  lamp,  by  Benjamin,  count  of  Rumford,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  Is. 

Persian  Recreations,  with  notes,  and  some  account  of  two  ambassa- 
dors from  Iran  to  the  court  of  James  I.  and  George  IIL  by  Philozenus. 
8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Robert  Triphook's  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Old  Books,  many 
of  which  are  of  great  rarity  and  curiosity,  comprising  upwards  of  one 
thousand  select  articles.     8vo.  Is. 

Letters  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  respecting  the  Coll^^e  at  Fort 
William.     8vo..  2s.  6d. 

Gymnasium,  sive  Symbola  Critics,  by  Dr.  Crombie.  2  vols.  Svo. 
11.  Is. 
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The  Cambridge  Unriversicy  CaleDdtr  for  the  year  1812.    12ino.  5%. 

The  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  considered,  with  refefpnce  to 
-the  safety  of  the  established  church.     8vo«  58. 

An  Accoimt  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Green  Man,  Blackbeath,  Feb. 
22,  1812,  when  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  established.  8vo.  li. 
M. 

Ebrietatis  Encomium;  or,  the  Praise  of  Drunkenness.  Foolscap 
8vo.  7s. 

Ornamental  Designs  after  the  Maimer  of  the  Antique;  composed 
ibr  the  use  of  architects,  ornamental  painters,  statuaries,  carvers,  cas* 
ters  in  metals,  paper  makers,  carpet,  silk,  and  printed  calico  mauufiic- 
turei*s,  and  every  trade  dependent  on  the  fine  arts,  by  an  Artist.  The 
whole  of  the  plates  executed  by  Joseph  Jeakes.     4to. 

A  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  premature  Decay  in  our  wood- 
en Bulwarks,  with  an  examination  of  the  means  best  calculated  to 
prolong  their  daration,  by  Richard  Perring,  Esq.  clerk  o£the  Cheque 
to  his  majesty's  Yard  at  Plymouth.     8vo.     Ss. 

The  Friend ;  a  series  of  Essays,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Royal  8ro. 
18s. 

Essay  on  perfect  Intonation,  with  a  separate  volume  of  music,  by  L. 
Lister.     4to.     ll.  5s. 

Observations  on  the  Character,  Customs,  and  superbtitions  of  the 
Irish ;  and  on  some  of  the  causes  which  have  retarded  the  moral  and 
political  improvement  of  Ireland,  by  Daniel  Dewar,  A.M.    8vo.  10s. 

ad. 

The  History  of  Printing' in  America,  with  a  Biography  of  Printers, 
and  an  Account  of  Newspapers.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  concise 
View  of  the  Discovery  and  Progress  of  the  Art  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  printer,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  2  vols. 
8vo.     lU  8a. 

Public  Disputation  of  the  Students  of  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
in  Bengal,  before  Lieutenant-General  George  Hewett,  vice-president 
and  acting  visitor  of  the  college,  in  the  absence  of  the  Govemor-gene- 
rml:  togeUier  with  the  Laeutenant-generars  Discourse,  17  th  August, 
1811.     8vo.  Is.  6d. 

An  Account  of  a  particular  Preparation  of  Salted  Fish  to  be  used 
with  boiled  Rice,  or  boiled  Potatoes,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the 
oMMomption  of  Wheaten  bread,  by  Richard  Pearson,  M.D.  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

NATUKAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tracts,  Philosophical  and  Mechanical,  by  John  Whitchurst,  F.R.S. 
With  a  portrait  and  4  folio  plates.    4to.     9s. 

Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  being  heads  of  lectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  by  John  Playfiir,  Profcbsor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Fxlinburgh.     1  vol.  8vo.     9$. 

NOVELS. 

El  Diablo  Lojuelo;  or^  the  devil  on  two  sticks:  in  Spanish.  18nio. 
4s.  ad. 
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Liberal  Critic;  or^mtmoinof  H^Fetty^byT.  Atbe.  SFoto.tUM. 
11.  Is. 

Laura  Blundkl)  and  ber  Father.  3  volt.  lftno«  Ida. 

Conrettiofialof  Vakwnbre.  by  Mn.  Stanhope.  4  trola.  Idoio.  ll  9k 

Tales  of  the  East,  by  J.  Weber.  S  vob.  reyal  Sto.  SL  ISa. 

Velina.    A  moral  tale.  2  vols.  12mo.  10a.  6d. 

Marian.    A  nofel.    5  toU.  12iiio.  15f. 

Notoriety;  or,  fiubionables  unveiled.  S  fob.  12in0.  18a. 

The  Lennox  Pauily ;  mr,  what  do  you  think  of  the  world  ?  S  trak 
lltao.  18a. 

1  Sayt,  Saya  h  by  Thinkt-I^D-MyMlf.  2  vola.  8fo.  10a.  Od. 

TheCattleaof  Wolfnorth  and  Mont  Eagle*  4vola.  Iftno.  IL  4c  or 
en  fine  paper,  11.  14t. 

The  Ere  San  Marco.    A  romance.  S  volt*  12ao.  11. 

The  Magdalen ;  or,  the  penitent  of  Qodsiow,  an  hiatorioal  aoreL  S 
tola.  ]2mo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Vindictive  Spirit    A  novel.  4  vols.  12mo.  IL  Is. 

ASetDownatCourt,inclttdfaigaseriesofanecdoteaoriugfaUfa.  4 
vols.  12mo.  ll-  Is. 

Temper ;  or»  domestic  scenes.    A  tole,  by  Mra^Opie.  S  fda.  Iteio. 

n.  i8. 

Gotfaa;  or>  memoira  of  the  Wurttburgb  ikmUy.  2  vols.  l2Bao.  ISs. 
Edwy  and  Elgiva.    A  romance  of  the  tenth  century.  4  ^alc  IWam. 

IL  l9. 

Traito  of  Nature,  by  Miss  Burney.   5  vols.  l2aio.  IL  10s. 
Ill  Consider  of  it.    A  tale.  3  vols.  12mo.  11.  Is. 
Bouverie,  the  pupil  of  the  world.  5  vols  12mo.  tl.  7a.  6d. 
The  Loyalists.    An  historical  novels  by  Mr.  West.  Stoiai.  IStmrn^ 
n.  Is. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Chart  of  Ten  Numericals  in  two  hundred  tongues,  witli  n  diactip- 
tive  essay,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Patrick.  8vo.  ds. 

An  improved  Spanish  Grammar,  designed  for  every  claas  ef  leamaii^ 
but  especially  for  self-initractors,  by  L.  J.  A.  M'Henry,  a  native  ef 
Spain.  12mo.  Ss.  bound. 

Grammar  of  the  Malayan  lang:uage^  with  an  introduction  mi  ptax- 
is,  by  I.  Marsden.  4to.  21s. 

Exercises  on  the  Syntat,  and  Observations  on  seme  peculisr  idingM 
of  the  Greek  language,  by  George  Dunbar,  professor  ea  Greek  m  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  7s.  0d. 

A  Hebrew  English  Lexicon,  by  the  rev«  W.  H^  Bankea.  Sfa  lOh 
6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Idioms  of  the  French  and  English  hmgnsfcs. 
12mo.  78.  bound. 

A  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek  and  English  Scripkore  Lexicoii ;  «q» 
taining  all  the  words  which  occur  in  the  l^ptuagint  and  Apocrapby,as 
well  as  in  the  New  Testament^  by  Grevillc  Ewing.    Royal  Svow  I  te 

POETRY. 

Portugal     A  poem.     In  two  parts.  4to.  15s. 
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Brttiab  Sceaerj ;  a  poetical  sketch.  4tot.  49. 

Poems  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects*    fc.  68* 

Cfailde  Harold's  FUgrimage.  A  rooiance,  bj  Lord  Bycoa.  4-ld.  IL 
10s.  8vo.  128. 

England's  Helicon.  A  collection  of  pastoral  and  lyric  poema,  first 
poblistied  at  the  dose  of  the  fdffn  of  Elizabeth.  To  which  is  added, 
«  biographical  and  critical  introduction.  21.  2s. 

The  Emerald  Isle.  A  poem,  with  ootet,  historical  and  biographical, 
by  Charles  Philips,  esq.  Containing  a  highly  finished  portrait  of  Brian 
king  of  Ireland.  1  vol.  4to.  16s.  boards* 

Metrical  Effusions;  or^  verses  on  various  occasions,  avo.  10s. 

Poems,  rural  and  domestic,  by  T.  Herser.    Crown  8vo.  7s. 

Dr.  Saotax'stour  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  A' poem.  8to.  1L 
Is.  or  without  the  plates,  10s.  6d. 

Themes  of  Admiration.    A  poem,  by  R.  Hemming.  7s.  6d. 

The  sufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  A  prize  poero^  by  Francis 
Wrangham,  M.A.  member  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  2s. 

A  letter  from  Athens  to  a  friend  in  England.  4Co^  1 1.  5s. 

Drury's  Resurrection ;  or,  the  drama  versus  the  menagerie.  8vo. 
2s.6dl. 

Pleatures  of  Human  Life.    A  poem,  by  S.  VardelL  4to.  15  s. 

Domestic  Afiections,  and  other  poems,  by  L  Browne.  12mo.  7ji. 

Qzoniana.     A  didactic  poem.  8vo.  6s. 

Tributary  stansat  to  the  memory  of  William  Lawson,  esq.  4to. 

Picturesque  Scenes  i  or,  a  guide  to  the  beauties  of  the  Highlands, 
Ijy  W.  Carey.  8vo.  8s. 

The  elegy  of  an  aged  hermit.  4ko. 

Verses  prefixed  to  the  defence  of  poesy,  the  tnduotioo  to  an  heroic 
poem,  also  verses,    Boyal  4lo.  10s.  6d. 

POUTICS  AMD  POLITICAL  ECOMOMr. 

Remarks  on  the  extension  of  territory  which  has  taken  place  in  In- 
dia, with  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  8vo.  ls.6d. 

Remarks  on  the  leading  arguments  in  favour  of  catholic  emancipa- 
tion, by  J.  Burges.  8vo.  3s. 

Observations  on  the  circulation  of  indiiridual  credit,  and  on  the  bank* 
ing^stem  of  England.     8vo.  2s. 

The  Crisis;  or,  the  delicate  investigation.  Sfo.  2s.  6d« 

Remarks  suggested  by  lord  Sidmoutti's  late  attack  on  the  act  of  tol- 
eration. 8vo.  ls^6d. 

Refutation  of  a  statement  of  the  penal  laws  which  aggrieve  the  Ro- 
man catholics.  8vo.  3s. 

Marquis  Wellefcley's  speech  on  the  motion  of  earl  FitEwilliam,  Jan. 
30,  1812.  8ito.  2s. 

W.  Wellesley  Pole's  speech  on  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  viscount 
Morpeth,  Feb.  3,  1812.  8vo.  2a.  6d. 

A  letter  to  his  royal  highne*s  the  prince  regent,  on  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  new  system  of  finance  ana  revenue.  8to.  2s. 

Truth,  being  an  appeal  to  the  present  crisis  to  every  loyal  patriotic 
Briton.  8vo.  4s. 
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Tbe  Prince  and  the  Talents;  or«  hit  mock  and  real  ftiendt  < 
ted.    8vo.     li. 

A  Coroinentaiy  on  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Catholics  of  IrtUod  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  bis  present  majesty  George  111.     8vo.     3s. 

Further  defence  of  abstract  currencies,  by  J.  Wilson.     8vo.   Ss.  Od. 

Brief  thoughts  on  the  present  state  of  the  currency  of  ibis  couotrj. 
8?o.    2s. 

The  dispute  with.  America  considered,  in  a  series  of  letters  linoo  a 
Cosmopolite  to  a  clergyman.     Svo.     58.  6d. 

Three  Messages  from  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  to  Con- 
gress, Nov.  1811.    8to.    5s* 

Mn  Canning's  Speech  on  Lord  Morpeth's  motion,  Feb.  3»  1612. 
8vo.    2s. 

A  Letter  from  the  Marquis  Wellesley  to  the  Government  of  Fort  SU 
George,  relative  to  tbe  new  form  of  internal  government  established 
there.    8vo.    2s. 

A  Letter  to  W.  Roscoe,  Esq.  by  J.  Merrit.     8vo.     2s.  0d. 

Reply  to  the  above,  by  W.  K.  Esq.    8vo.    2».  6d. 

A  RefuUtion  of  M.  M.  de  Montgaillard's  Display  of  the  Situatioo 
of  Great  Britab,  in  the  year  18U,  by  Sir  John  Jervis  White  Jervii^ 
Bart.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

A  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  Ro- 
man catholic  claims.     Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Cursory  Reflections  on  Political  and  Commercial  Topics^  by  John 
Gah,  author  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  &c.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  M. 
P.  respecting  registers  of  births,  baptisms,  marriageS)  and  funerals,  l^ 
the  Rev.  C.  Daubeny.    8vo.     Is. 

Authentic  correspondence  and  documents  relative  to  the  late  nego- 
tiations for  the  formation  of  an  administration.  Published  by  the 
marquis  Wellesley  and  the  earl. of  Moira.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Essays  toward  illustrating  some  elementary  principles  relating  to 
wealth  and  currency,  by  John  Peter  Grant,  esq.    8vo.    6s. 

Observations  upon  tbe  past  and  present  state  of  oar  currency.  8vo. 
.3s.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  British  and  Spanish  heroism  at  Tarifia,  in  Spain,  du- 
ring the  late  memorable  siege.     8vo.    4s. 

American  documents  relative  to  Mr.  Henry's  mission ;  coUected  and 
reprinted.     8vo.     Is. 

A  Letter  to  the  chairman  of  tbe  court  of  directors,  relative  to  the 
Indian  army.     8vo.     Is.  5d. 

Earl  of  i)onoughmore's  speech,  April  21,  1812,  upon  the  Boman 
Catholic  petition.     Svo.    2s.  6d. 

Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  24,  1812,  on  Mr.  Grat- 
tan's  motion,  by  J.  Foster.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Twelve  Letters,  addressed  to  the  right  hon.  S.  Perceval,  on  the  pre- 
sent magnitude  of  tbe  British  navy,  by  J.  Manduson.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Suspicions  of  (he  Tendency  of  the  present  Bible  Societies.  8vo.  Is. 
Answer  to  Ward's  errata  of  the  protestant  bible,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Grier.    4to.     15s.  fine  paper,  U.  Is. 
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ConsideratioQt  req[MectiDg  the  British  and. Foreign  Bible  Society,  by 
a  clergymaD.     8fO.     Is. 

Vilification  of  churchmen,  who  become  members  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  by  the  Rev.  J,  Otter.     Svo.     Is. 

Twelve  sermons  on  various  subjects,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stokes.  8vo. 
lOa.  6d. 

Observations  on  select  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Vansittart.    8vo.    58. 

The  bishop  of  Chichester's  sermons  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
Feb.  5,  1812.     4to. 

Vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  as  pro- 
fessed in  the  standards  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  byi>.  Brown.  12mo. 
5s. 

The  Psalms  evangelisetl,  in  a  continued  explanation,  wherein  are 
aeeo  the  unity  of  divine  truth,  the  harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
lawenty  and  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  af^reement  with 
\he  experience  of  believers  in  all  ages,  by  Richard  Baker,  D.D.  rector 
of  Cawston,  in  Norfolk.     8vo.     1 2s. 

History  of  Dissenters,  from  the  revolution  in  1 688,  to  the  year 
1808.     Vol.  IV.     8vo.     138. 

Lectures  upon  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  intended  to  illustrate 
Jewish  history,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill.     Svo.     128. 

Prayer  for  private  families,  by  H.  Worthiogtoo.     8vo«     Is* 

The  Welsh  Looking-Glass ;  or,  thoughts  on  the  state  of  religion  in 
North  Wales.     8vo.     Is. 

Reports  of  the  General  Meeting  at  York,  for  the  purpose  of  fiirm- 
iog  an  auxiliary  society  in  sapport  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,     8vq.     Is.  6d. 

The  doctrines  of  Calvinism  defended ;  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  per- 
son of  different  sentiments.     Svo.     U.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Government,  &c.  of  the  church,  in  which  the  di- 
vine right  of  episcopacy  is  maintained.     12mo.     4s. 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  formerly  archbishop  of  York  ; 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Thomas  Dimham  Whitaker,  L.L.D.  F.S.  A. 
Vicar  of  Whalley,  in  Lancashire.     8vo.     ISs. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  consequences  of  neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer 
book  with  the  bible,  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 
.    A  short  address  to  those  members  of  the  established  church  whd 
contribute  their  influence  and  support  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society^    8vo.    Sd. 

.  Catalogue  of  bishops ;  conta'ming  the  succession  of  firchlnshops  and 
bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1708  to  the 
present  time.     Svo.     28.     6d. 

Remarks  on  Dr.  Marsh's  Inquiry  into  the  consequences  of  neglect- 
iDg  to  give  the  Prayer  book  with  the  bible.    JBvo.    4d. 

The  history  of  .the  patriarchal  age,  and  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Svo. 
9s. 

liCcture  on  scripttire  miracles,  by  William  Bengo  Collyer,  D.D.  Svo. 
12$. 
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Practical  sermons,  by  J.  A&inio» ;  with  a  lifeoTtbe  autber.  2  vala. 
8vo.  ll.  ]i. 

Forms  of  prayer,  and  other  smices,  selected  for  the  use  of  faiaiKea, 
&c.  by  H4  Budd.     8to.    Ss. 

The  Rights  of  Conscieilce,  asserted  and  defended,  ui  refeience  to 
the  modern  interpretation  of  the  toleration  act,  by  Thomas  BeUhatt* 
8so.    2s; 

A  Collation  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  coUecled 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Buchanan,  D.D.  by  Mr.  Yeates.    4to.    9b.  6d. 

Sermons  on  important  sab^ects,  bv  Owen  Manning,  B.D.  late  pre- 
bendary of  Lincoln,  rector  of  Peperbarrow,  Vicar  of  Godalming^  and 
author  of  the  history  of  Surrey^  and  also  of  a  Saxon  dictionary.  2 
Tols.     8vo.     1 6s. 

Pare  and  undefiled  religion*  A  sennon,  by  Robert  Young,  IXD. 
M.R.LA.     8vo.    2s. 

Anexamination  of  Dr.  Mamh's  inquiry  lelative  to  the  Britiih  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  by  the  Rev.  William  Bealtry.    8vo.     Si*    6d« 

Three  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie^ 
ty,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  and  John  Coker,  Esq.  by  the 
right  hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart.    8vo.    2s. 

The  works  of  the  Rev*  W.  Huntingdon,  S.S.  minister  of  the  gospel 
at  Providence  chapel,  Gray's  Inn-lane,  completed  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1806.     20  vols.     8vo.     12l. 

The  Design  of  God  in  blessing  us.  A  sermon,  preached  at  Salter's 
hall,  by  John  Styles.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Sermons  on  various  sul^ects,  and  letters  to  an  undergraduate  at  the 
university,  by  the  late  Rev.  William  Alphonsus  Gunn.  To  which  art 
prefixed,  memoirs  of  his  life,  by  Isaac  Saunders,  A.M.  8vo.  105» 
^. 

Four  sermons  preached  before-  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  Noi^ 
vember^  1811,  on  the  esDcellency  of  the  litergy;  prefaced  with  an  aa» 
swer  to  Dr.  Marsh's  inquiry,  respecting  **  The  neglecting  to  give  the 
prayer  book  with  the  bible,  by  the  rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.A.  fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  <H. 

History  of  the  translations  which  have  been  made  of  the  scriptures 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  age  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  by  H.  Marsh.  8vo.  4s. 

Essay  on  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  rev.  I.  Gyles. 
8vo.  4s. 

The  fathers,  reformers,  and  public  functionaries  of  the  church  of 
England,  in  harmony  with  Calvin>  and  against  the  Miop  of  Lincoln. 
8vo.  6s. 

Practical  discourses  concenving  christian  temper,  by  the  rev.  I.  Evana. 
2  vols.  l2mo»  lOs. 

Selections  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  public  and  private  use,  by  W. 
Turner,  ismo. 

A  sermon,  preached  at  Newington  Green,  May  17,  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Lee,  by  the  rev.  T.  Rees,    8vo.  Is. 

A  fether's  reasoDb  for  being  a  christian.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
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Discdurtet  delivered  at  tbe  Bamptoo  Lecture,  at  St.  Mary's^  Oxford, 
18l2,by  therev.  T.  Mant.  8vo.  12<. 

The  order  of  the  holy  communion^  with  directions  for  administering 
and  reteiving  the  sacrament.  12mo.  2m.  6d. 

Holy  biography ;  or,  the  saint's  kalendar;  \Tith  a  short  account  of 
tbe  moveable  feasts  and  (asts  observed  in  tbechurchof  £ng)and.  18mo. 

Devotional  Family  Bible;  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
^ith  notes  and  illustrations^  by  the  rev.  J.  Fawcett»  D.O.  2  vols.  4to. 
51.  5s.  royal,^  81.  8s. 

Charge  delivered  to  the  chapter  of  St.  David's,  by  the  bishop,  July 
30th>  1811.  8vo.  5s. 

TOPOGBAPBT. 

A  description  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  Wiltshire  ;  illustrated  by  views. 
8vo.  1 6s.  4ito*  25s.  or  imperial  4to.  with  proofs  on  India  paper,  21.  2s. 

Relics  of  Antiquity ;  or,  remains  of  ancient  sculpture  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; with  descriptive  sketches,  by  I.  Prout.  ito.  11.  lOs.  imperial 
4to.  41.  4s. 

Etchings  of  Tenby ;  including  many  authentic  edifices  which  have 
been  destroyed,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  most  striking  peculiar- 
ities in  early  Flemish  architecture;  with  a  short  account  of  that  town, 
and  of  the  principal  buildings  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  Charles  Norris, 
esq.  4to.  40  plates,  ll.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

View  of  the  political  state  of  Scotland  at  Michaelmas,  1811  :  com- 
prehending the  rolls  of  the  freeholders,  an  abstract  of  the  sets  or  con- 
ditions of  uie  royal  burghs,  and  a  state  of  votes  at  the  last  elections 
throughout  Scotland.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  account  of  the  forms 
of  procedure  at  elections  to  parliament  from  the  counties  and  burghs  of 
Scotland.  8vo.  15s. 

History  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  meeting  of  the  three  choirs 
of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  of  the  charity  connected 
with  it.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the  parochi- 
al clergy  of  this  kingdom,  from  the  earliest  times,  by  the  rev.  Daniel 
Lysons,M.A«F.R.S.F.S.A.  Rector  of  Rodmartoo,  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester.. 8vo.  7s.  6d.    A  few  copies  on  larger  paper,  12s. 

Ancient  hbtorv  of  South  Wilts^hire.  Part  HI.  and  final,  by  sir  R.  C 
Hoare.     Folio,  41.  4s.  large  paper,  61.  6s. 

Observations  and  remarks,  during  four  excursions  made  to  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain  in  ^810— 11,  by  I.  Webb.    8vo.  10.  6d. 

VOTAGKS  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  general  history  and  collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  arranged  in 
systematic  order :  forming  a  complete  history  of  the  arigin  and  progress 
of  navigation,  discovery,  and  commerce,  by  sea  and  land,  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  to  the  present  time,  by  Robert  Kerr,  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S. 
Edinburgh.  Illustrated  by  maps  and  charts.  No.  XL  price  6s.  To  be 
continu^  quarterly. 

Voyages  and  Travels  in  they  cars  1809, 1810,  and  1811 ;  containing 
statistical,  commercial,  and  miscellaneous  olraervations  on  Gibraltar, 
Sardinia,  Sicily>  Malta,  Serigo,  and  Turkey.  4to.  21.  2s.  Rc^al  paper, 
31.3s. 
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Observ^tioos  and  remarks,  during  four  diffisreikt  oj^ursions  made  to 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  years  1810  and  IB  1 1,  by  Daniel 
Carless  Webb.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  narrative  of  a  passage  from  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  acrota  tbe 
Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  winter  of  1799,  by  John  Luce.  Svo.  2i.  6d. 

The  second  part,  containing  Greece,  Kgypt,  the  Holy  Land,  &c  of 
travels  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  by  Edwaid  Dani* 
el  Clark,  LL.D.  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  university  of  Caoiitfi^e* 
4to.  boards,  44.  4s. 

Hakloyt's  collection  of  voyages,  &c.  4to.  vol.  V.  Si.  3s, 
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INDEX 

TO  THE 

SEVENTH  VOLUME  of  thb  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

~  V 

Admiral  (M.),  Anecdotes  of,  429.  ^0. 

Agrieuiture,  wretched  state  of,  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  $45. 

Albania^  fine  landscape  of,  described,  188* 

AU  Pwha,  notice  of,  189. 

Atthing,  or  ancient  parliament  of  Iceland,  described,  50,  51, 

America^  efllectsof  the  Orders  in  Council  there,  examined,  1— the  presi- 
dent's message,  tfr.— investigation  of  the  cdftiplaints  therein  contained, 
ti^.— >the  policy  of  the  new  principles  of  blockade  demonstrated,  2, 
ei  seg. — the  state  of  neutrals  by  the  present  war,  3 — Orders  in  Coun- 
cil of  1806,  6— violent  politics  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  ib.  7— moderation 
of  the  Englbh  government,  7-— the  Orders  in  Council  of  1 807  issued, 
8 — Beriin  and  Milan  Decrees  of  Buonaparte,  8,  9— principle  of  the 
English  Orders  in  Council  stated,  9,  lO->«negociatiotis  of  the  Ame- 
rican mmister  at  Paris,  lO^partiality  of  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Ma^ 
dison  for  France,  11, 12 — the  policy  of  the  English  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil vindicated  and  proved  by  their  praoticaheffects  on  the  commerce 
of  America,  13^-on  that  of  France,  14 — on  that  of  England,  15, 
1 6— the  question  of  the  right  of  search  for  seamen  examined,  17^ 
precedents  in  proof  thereof,  19,  20 — the  affiiir  of  the  Little  Belt 
stated,  21,  22*H3rigin  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  23— the  right  of 
flag,  24 — question  concerning  the  impressment  of  American  seamen 
stated,  25,  2$-— certificates  fraudulently  obtained,  27--*€onsequent 
injury  to  Great  Britain,  28 — probable  causes  of  the  hostile  conduct 
of  America,  29, 39— value  of  American  exports  in  1811,  30— esti- 
mate of  the  probable  effects  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, 30,  31— causes  of  the  partiality  of  America  to  France,  32— 
state  of  parties  in  America,  32, 33. 

America  (Spanbh  Colonies  in),  present  state  of.    See  Walton. 

Athens,  apostrophe  to  the  ruins  of,  1B5. 

B. 

Ai^oni/',  anecdotes  of,  417*  418— his  scheme  for  a  republic,  418 — 422 
— his  opinion  on  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  436,  437. 

Baptism  by  laymen,  how  far  recognized  by  the  law  of  England.  See 
baubeney  and  NichoU,  infra. 

Barbauld  (iAn.)  Eighteen  Hwndi-edand  Eleven,  a  poem,  309— plan 
and  specimens  thereof,  310 — 312. 

Bears,  accounts  of  taming  them,  6S — Livoniau  academy  for  instruct- 
ing them  to  dance,  70. 

Beccaria,  remark  of,  on  capKal  punbhments,  174. 

Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  of  Buonaparte  issued,  8,  9* 

Biographia  Dramatical    Sec  Janes. 

Biographic  Moderne,  character  of»  412 — sketch  of  the  French  Revolu- 
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tioD,  413,  et  Af^.— anecdotes  of  Robcipi«Te,417»  43l,4d2--of  Ba- 
bceaf,  417,  418 — pkm  of  hU  republic,  418 — 4!^ — anecdotes  of  se- 
veral revolationift^  4?^,  493-- of  Daoton,  423,  424— of  Heiaolt  de 
Sedielles,  425--of  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  »^.  4e6^ofCaniitle  DesiDoa- 
lins,  426, 427— tbe  Comte  de  Fleary,  429— AdniirBl,  429, 43«— St. 
Just,  432-Fotu|uier  Tinvill^  ^33— Coffinhal,  t^.  434— CoDotd'Her- 
bois,  434— chaoges  in  the  French  republic  after  the  fall  of  Robe- 
spierre, 435— 43S. 

Biol (M.)JVait6  EUmtntmre  d'Jairomomie  Pk^Hfue,  136— plan  of tbe 
work,  137,  ei  $eq. — singular  phenomenon  in  Em>t,  138 — uselul  for- 
mula for  determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  heaveolj  body, 
139,  140— real  estimate  of  La  Place's  discoteries,  141, 142— laotion 
iA  the  apsides  of  the  snn's  apparent  orbit,  143,  144— eloddatioD  of 
the  moon's  libration,  14i— 147*— simple  method  of  detenuioin^  the 
moon's  paralhi!(,  148,  149— concluding  remarks,  149, 150. 

Bhekade,  policy  of  the  new  principles  of,  demonstrated,  2,  H  aef.. 

Boohtt  quarterly  list  of^  224...48I. 

JSolAf  (M.),  observations  on  his  edition  of  Euripidis,  445. 

Brazih,  state  of,  on  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal's  emigration  to,  342» 
343...population  of  Monte  Video,  344.  ..wretched  state  of  agricul- 
ture tti  the  interior,  345.. .population,  t^.^ccount  of  the  Idbnd  ^ 
St.  Catherine's,  346...of  tbe  port  of  St.  Francisco,  347-.and  of  the 
city  of  St.  Paul's,  tft.«-excursion8  into  the  mining  districts  of,  350, 
et  sef .  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  351. ..account  of  Te^uco,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  mining  district,  352...mode  of  obtaining  diamonds,  353, 
354. 

Bright,  (Mr.),  perilous  adventures  in  ascending  the  S&efel  Jokul,  76-78. 

Buenos  Ayree  (Junta  of),  contest  between,  ami  the  governor  aX  Monte 
Video,  259,  260. 

Bwmsparte^  attempts  of,  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Spanish  America, 
263,  264. 

Bumifig  of  an  Indian  widow,  account  of,  1 33...remark8  thereon,  H.  134. 

Bifren  (Lord)  [CMlde  HerM,  a  Romant,  180...sketch  of  its  pbn,t^. 
£ne  description  of  Cintra,  18 1. ..address  to  the  Spaniards,  18^  183 
...apostrophe  to  the  ruins  of  Athens,  185...beautiful  description  i4 
his  voyage,  186,  187...fiDe  landscapes  of  Albania,  1 88...brief  notice 
of  All  Pacha,  199...reflections  on  tbe  present  degraded  state  of 
Greece,  190,  1 91. ..strictures  on  the  metres  of  Lord  Byron  and  of 
Spenser,  192— 194...defectsin  the  character  of  hb  hero,  195.«.dan- 
gerousmsinuations  against  a  future  state,  197..  remarks  on  tbe  rest 
of  bis  work,  198...200. 

C. 

Cagliari,  account  of  a  benevolent  institution  there,  299* 

Ciqrital  Punishments,  how  far  a  preventive  of  crimes,  l64,  l65. 

Caracas,  account  of  the  revolution  in,  251...253...257»  258. 

Carr  (Sir  John)  descriptive  travels  in  Spain,  408...obserTations  oolps 
former  works,  ib. — specimens  of  his  errors,  409**.41 1« 

€tfsse/.9  (Earl  of),  anecdote  of  his  integrity,  ll6. 

Catania,  account  of  the  B«sedictine  convent  at,  303. 

Catherine  (Empress)  remarks  on  bet  code  of  criminal  law,  175, 176. 
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Ckurek  0/  tkgUmi,  opmion  of,  on  baptiiao,  as  exptcsted  in  her  ru- 
tNricBjmd  canons,  S09 — 204 — dQ9»  ^  t«f.— the  expression  ^^o^vt- 
ed  into  ikg  Ckmreh  of  Englmut  eianined,  221, 222. 

CkUrm,  poetical  description  of,  181. 

CUrgffi  remarks  on  the  marriage  o^  93— clerical  celibacy  considered, 
98—101. 

Ct^nhMi,  anecdotes  of,  433, 434. 

CMM  tTHetMi,  anecdotes  of,  434. 

Commerce  of  America,  how  affected  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  13-— of 
Fiance,  14— of  England^  15,  l6. 

Coeke  (George,)  history  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  10/ — the  au- 
thor's quaUfications,  109— plan  of  his  work,  1 10— strictures  on  its 
execution,  120.    See  Scotland. 

Creoles,  prejudices  of,  243  and  mote. 

Criadnal  Law  of  England,  efforts  of  Sir  S.  Romilly  for  Refohning,  1 59, 
160 — its  present  state,  160 — consequent  laxity  of  the  criminal 
courts,  with  remarks  thereon,  16O — 163— the  threat  of  death,  how 
far  a  preventive  of  crimes,  l64,  l65— instances  of  juries  finding  the 
value  of  things  stolen  to  be  less  than  its  real  amount,  and  why,  l6£, 
167 — considerations  on  penal  sanctions,  170 — what  discretionary 
powers  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a  criminal  court,  17O — 1 72 — opinions 
of  Beccaria  and  Voltaire  on  capital  punishments,  173,  174— shame 
and  civil  disabilities  the  best  resources  of  a  penal  code,  177-^sug- 
gestkms  for  improving  our  criminal  law,  177-^^79 

D. 

DantoH,  anecdotes  of,  423,  424.. 

Dauben^,  (Eh*.)  reply  to  Sir  J.  Nicholl  onlay  baptism^  2Ql-<-4-eview  of 
his  reasoning,  206 — 209— baptism  by  persons  not  ministers  of  the 
CUnrch  of  England  during  the  Rebellion  admitted  to  be  valid,  210 
— 219,  220 — baptism  of  dissenters  admitted  to  be  valid  by  Bisbop 
Bntler  and  Archbishop  Seeker,  211 — analysis  of  Dr.  Daubeney<s 
attack  on  Sir  John  Nicholl,  212«-2l6 — the  judgment  of  the  ancient 
church  on  the  baptism  of  heretics,  217 — difierent  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  baptism,  217>  218,  219— the  Doctor's  ei- 
pression  *  baptized  into  the  Church  of  England'  examined  and  re- 
ftited,  221,  222 — remarks  on  his  preposterous  zeal,  233. 

DlsiaiMilms  (Caroille,)  anecdotes  of,  426, 427^ 

Diamoude,  method  of  procuring  in  Brazil,  353,  354. 

Pommkan  convent,  account  of  one  pretended  to  be  found  in  West 
Greenknd,  53. 

£. 

Edgewortk  (Miss,)  tales  of  fashionable  life,  329--iniprovement  of  the 
present  over  her  former  volumcn,  t^.  330 — its  excellencies  and  de* 
feets  pointed  out,  330— comparison  of  Miss  Edgeworth  with  some 
former  novelists,  331*,  332— analysis  of  the  fables,  333,  et  eeq. — 
sketches  of  Irish  manners,  337»338 — 341. 

&ed(f  (Bp.),  discoveries  of,  in  West  Greenland,  53,  54. 

.^wf,  singukf  phenomenon  in,  138. 

Imgiand,  commerce  o(,  how  affected  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  1 5,  l6. 

Ei^ifidM  T\rageedke,  cmmnoti$Jer.  Marklandi,  44i— estimate  of 
you  Tll.  NO.  XIT.  &i 
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Mtrkhofs  BkMatacritk,  »,44i— iniMMiicri|>Ucefated  by  hiafer 
bif  editioo,  443 — improfCBieoU  in  Urn  editioQ,  444 — obfcnaftioBS 
00  Bathe's  edition,  445— exifictf  and  daeadideBB  of  the  Siipplices» 
446-^54.^f  the  Iphigenmin  Aulide,  455-*-45S--of  the  Ipbifon 
in  TlHuris,  46i,  et  uf. 

Evekigh  (Dr.)*  sermont  of,  293 — remarks  on  the  difierent  chwees  of 
sermonsy  t^. — character  of  Dr.  Eveleigh't,  ib.  294*<*extraeta  torn 
them  on  the  inspiratiou  of  the  Scriptures,  S^i,  295— on  the  afdy 
of  the  Scriptures,  296. 

Exjnn'ts  (Americao),  value  of,  in  lSll,30^-ezports«nd  inqMMts  of 
Engbod  during  six  years,  15,  l6. 

F. 

Fabre  d' Eglantine,  anecdotes  of,  425,  426. 

Flag  (Right  of),  asserted,  24. 

Flemy  (Comte  de),  anecdotes  of,  429. 

Florence  (Republic  of),  account  of  its  revolution,  370—373. 

France,  commerce  of,  bow  affected  by  the  Orders  in  Council^  14^ 
sketch  of  the  French  Revolution,  413,  «^  eeq. 

Fucna  Palmatue,  how  prepared  by  the  Icelanders^  68,  69. 

G. 

Gait  (John)  Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  t97 — ^le- 
raarkA  on  the  author's  plan,  ib.  298 — manners  and  custonu  of  the 
Sardinians,  298, 299— erroneous  accounts  of  Sicilian  antiquities,  300, 
301,  302 — Benedictine  convent  at  Catania,  303— progresa  in  Mo- 
dern Greece,  304,  306— remarks  on  the  government  and  present 
state  of  modem  Greece,  306,  307. 

Geysere^  ur  boiling  springs  of  Iceland  described,  80,  S3 — Sir  Geotge 
Mackenzie's  theory  of,  83. 

Government  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  241. 

Greece,  reflexions  on  the  present  state  of,  190, 191,  306,  307. 

Gr^antland  (West),  settlement  made  in  by  the  Icelanders,  5S— destroyed 
by  pestilence,  ib. — account  of  a  Dominican  convent  pretended  to  be 
found  there,  53 — discoveries  of  Bishop  Egede,  53, 54. 

GrenviUe  (Lord),  Portugal,  a  poem,  151— obscurity  of  itepJan,  151, 
152^-descriptions  of  Lisbon  and  Belem  Castle,  153 — poeticai  allu- 
sions to  Enghuid,  156— farther  extracts  and  remarks,  157>  159. 

H. 

Haafner  (M.  J.)  Voyage  dans  la  PSnimule  oeddemtale  deTlnde,  ISO- 
remarks  on  the  auuor's  character,  121, 122 — Hit  early  advenlans, 
122— settlement  in  India,  123— capture  of  Sadras^by  the  Eiiglislv 
123,  124— real  cause  of  the  famine  at  Madras,  124, 126— homani^ 
of  the  English  Government,  1 26 — subsequent  rogueries  of  BC«  Han« 
ner.  126,  128 — his  peregrinations,  128, 129— his  mlnepremiiatioBf 
of  Indian  affairs  exposed,  130,  132 — account  of  the  bmning  of  a 
widow  in  India,  133 — plagiarisms  of  the  author  detected,  155« 

Herault  de  Seehelles,  anecdotes  of,  425. 

Heretics,  baptism  by,  how  considered  by  the  ancient  christian  charel^ 
219. 

Hidalgo,  achievements  of  in  Mexico,  256,  257. 
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INaptthwla,  tceooHt  of  the  settlement  of,  2S6. 

Uisiorians  (Italian),  remarks  on,  360,  36l, 

Modgson  (Robert),  life  of  Bishop  Porteus,  34—  estimate  of  his  quali- 

lieatioBs,  35.    See  Porteus^ 
Hooker  (W.  J.)  travels  in  Iceland,  48 — description  of  the  Geysers  or, 

hot-springs,  83,  83 — of  the  church  at  Thingvalla,  85.    See  Iceland. 
Hurd  (Bishop),  character  of,  385,  386 — remarks  on  his  character  of 

Bishop  Lowth,  386^  387 — and  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  389. 
Bfmiion  (Dr.)  remarks  on  Sir  J.  NichoU's  decision  onlay  baptism,  201. 

Iceland,  travels  in,  48— ^first  discovery  and  settlement  of,  49 — division 
of  into  provinces,  50-^-constitution,  ib. — account  of  the  althing,  or 
ancient  parliament,  td.  51— advantages  of  their  insular  situation  to 
the  Icelanders,  51,  52 — settlement  of,  in  West  Greenland,  52--de- 
stiroyed  by  pestilence,  ib. — account  of  a  pretended  Dominican  con- 
vent in  West  Greenland,  53— discoveries  of  Bishop  £gede»  53, 54 — 
xsonversion  of  the  Icelanders  to  Christianity,  54 — the  Skalds,  and  their 
imrtfa^logy,  55,  56— resemblance  between  Runic  and  Welch  poetry, 
.5^--^e8rly  accounts  of  Iceland,  erroneous,  58 — patriotic  eiforts  of 
Bishop  Thorlak,  58, 59---«ncient  Icelandic  manner  of  perpetuating 
«¥ents,  59 — ancient  and  modern  trade  of  Iceland,  6o,  51'--de8crjp- 
tion  of  Reikiavik,  the  capital  of  Iceland^  62— dress,  private  life,  and 
manners  of  the  people,  o2,  64 — their  morals,  64 — law  of  property, 
65 — taxes,  65, 66 — articles  of  export,  66, 67 — productions,  68--  the 
fitcuspalnuOHs,  howprepared,  68, 69 — taming  of  bears,  69-Livoniaii 
academy  for  dancing  bears,  70 — astonishing  eflects  of  floating  ice,  ib* 
hot  firings  in  Iceland,  71 — singular  voyages  performed  by  mice, 
72 — abundance  of  foxes,  73*«-remarkable  sagacity  of  sheep,  t^.— win- 
ter management  of,  74 — other  animals  found  in  Iceland,  75— difficul- 
ties of  travelling,  76,  78— account  of  Snoefel  Jokul,  76,  78— de- 
scription of  the  geysers  or  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  80,  83 — Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  theory  concefdiug  them,  83 — volcanic  eruptions,  83, 
84— church  of  Thingvalla,  85 — religious  habits  of  the  Icelanders, 
86 — revolution  in  Iceland,  87 — adventures  of  Jorgen  Jorgensen,  88, 
89— Simplicity  of  an  Icelander,  89-*-schemes  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  Iceland,  90,91. 

Impressment  of  American  seamen,  queiition  concerning,  stated,  25,  26 
— Fraudulent  certificates  obtained,  27 — consequent  detriment  to 

'    Great  Britain,  2S. 

Inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  remarks  on,  294,  295. 

Italian  Rept^lics,  history  of.     See  Sismondi,  hifra. 

Jtineranetf,  atwies  of  the  success  of,  38. 

J. 

James  V*  (King  of  Scotland),  character  and  conduct  of,  1 15, 11 6. 

Jeffkrson  (Mr.  President),  violent  politics  of,  6,  7 — His  partiality  for 
France,  11,  12. 

Jones  (Stephen),  Hpgraphia  dramatica,  282— notice  of  previous  works 
on  the  English  drama,  282,  285 — Mr.  Reed's  edition  of  this  work, 
285,  286— errors  and  omissions  by  Mr.  Jones,  detected,  287,  289. 
291-*conclnding  remarks,  292. 
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Jmrgautm  {IvtfBOi^f  effects  a  rerolvtioii  in  Iceland^  8/— Ui  rabsefneirt 
ad?eotttre8,  88»  89^ 

K. 
KnB9  (Jolin),  his  assumption  of  the  ministerial  office  considered,  117* 

lAmguage$  of  the  Spanish  American  Indians,  2d7>  238. 

Lb  place  (M.)  estimate  of  bis  discoveries,  141,  142. 

La$  Casas,  character  of,  vindicated,  237,  and  note. 

Latitude  and  longitude  of  heavenly  bodies,  formula;  for  detemnn^ 
139. 1*0. 

Lay  baptism,  examination  of.    See  Daubmey  and  NkkaiL 

Lipgard  (Rev.  J.)  antiquities  of  the  Saxon  church,  92 — the  anthor^t 
qualifications  for  his  work,  ib, — ^whether  transubstantiatioo  was  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Saxon  church,  ib,  93— on  the  marriage  of  the  de^, 
93— Archbishop  Parker  vindicated  from  the  author's  abwe,  94  Urn- 
porising  accommo<lations  of  the  first  missionaries  among  the  Saxom^ 
95«^he  source  of  their  protection,  96*— beneficial  ei^ts  of  Christi- 
anity on  the  Saxons,  97 — ^the  author*s  erroneous  views  of  clerical 
celibacy  exposed,  98,  101 — origin  of  the  monastic  institale,  J  01, 
162— misrepresentations  on  the  subject  of  transubstantktioii,  ]03» 
104— Archbbbop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Porteus  vindicated,  lOi,  105 — 
necessity  of  union  inculcated,  from  the  proselyting  ^rit  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  106,  107. 

Liter^ure,  degraded  state  of  in  South  America,  245, 246. 

JJaboHf  poetical  description  of,  153. 

Lipoma,  aoKlemy  in,  for  instructing  bears,  70. 

jLtfselA  (Bishop),  character  of,  by  Bishop  Hurd,  380.'4enHffks  tbeieoii» 
387— extract  from  his  letter  to  Warbnrton,  ik*  388.    * 

M. 

Maektmk  (Sir  G.  S.)  tour  in  Iceland,  48— account  of  the  geyaeis  or 
hot  springs,  80, 81— theory  concerning  them,  83— descriptioii  of  the 
rel^;ious  meetings  of  the  Icelanders,  86.    See  /oelnuf. 

Madna,  real  cause  of  the  famine  there,  stated,  124, 126  hyamty  of 
the  Enelish  government,  126. 

Markland  (Jer.)  estimate  of,  as  a  critic,  441,  442— MSS.  ooHectedl  by 
him  for  his  edition  of  Euripides,  443. 

Marriage  of  the  clergy,  remarks  on,  93. 

Mawe  (John),  travels  in  the  interior  of  Brasil,  342— ^tate  of  the  conatry 
on  the  Prince  Regent's  emigration  from  Portiigd,  342,  343 — pro- 
gress and  disasters  of  the  author,  344^— population  of  Monte  Yideo^ 
i(.— wretched  state  of  agriculture  in  the  interior,  345— ^Mpoiatioii, 
a.— acrx>unt  of  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's  346-of  the  Port  of  St. 
Francisco,  347 — and  the  city  of  St.  Paul's,  tK— -curious  custom  in 
Lent,  348-*4i€count  of  Mr.  Mawe's  excursions  into  tbemiah^  dtstiict, 
350,  et  sea. — poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  351— account  of  Tejoco^ 
the  capital  of  the  mining  district,  352 — mode  of  procuring  diarooodfi 
353— causes  of  the  faikires  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  the  Sovth 
American  ports,  355, 356. 

Mexico,  account  of  the  revolution  m,  255,  at  scf.— distressed  state  o( 
257. 
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Mk$,  nogobr  toyages  recorded  to  be  perform^  by,  72* 

ilf jbn  (rq>ublic  of)f  disputes  with  Pavio»  568— subd^led  by  the  Vis- 
conti,  369* 

Mines,  of  Brasil*  accoont  of,  350,  ei  «ff . 

MoMuHe  Ifutiiute,  origin  of,  101,  102. 

jlfM/«  l^deo,  account  of,  344. 

AfoMi,  elucidation  of  the  libratioa  o(  145^l47-'-ainiple  method  of 
determiniiig  h^  parallax,  148,  149. 

Mmv  (Thomas),  Irish  Mehdks,  374 — strictures  on  songs,  and  song- 
writing,  S7S — 377 — essentials  of  a  good  song,  t^.  378— fiiuhs  and 
excellencies  of  Mr.  Moore's  Melodies,  ih.  379— tp^mens  thereof, 
».— 382. 

N. 

Nsuirab,  state  of  by  the  present  war,  6,  7- 

Mchoil  (Sir  J.),  Judgment  of,  in  the  caise  of  Kemp  v.  Wickes,  201— 

■  state  of  the  case,  £» — the  import  of  the  Rubric  on  the  burial  of  per- 
sons dying  unbaptized,  £02— whether  lay-baptism  was  ever  recog- 
Diced  by  tbe  law  of  England,  t^.  it  seq. — the  law  on  this  subject  be- 
fore and  at  the  Reformation,  203 — tbe  Rubric,  as  it  stood  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  t(. — in  Charles  Il.'s  reign,  204 — conclusion  of  Sir  J. 
Nicholi's  ai^ument,  that  lay-baptism  is  valid,  204,  205--222 — See 

"*-*-*  o. 

Orders  tn  CmmeiU  effects  of,  exammed,  1,  et  $eq. — orders  of  1806  is- 
sued, 6— of  1807,  8— principle  of  tlie  English  orders,  stated,  9,  10 
— 4heir  policy  vindicated  and  proved  by  tbeir  practical  effects  on 
tbe  commerce  of  America,  l3-*ou  that  of  France,  14— and  of 
Eogfamd,  15,  \6. 

P. 

PmiieSfVMmee  of,  in  America,  29»  30— state  of,  32. 

PmfUp  (Republic  of),  contest  with  Milan,  368. 

Pemal  Laws,  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of,  1 77*— 179.       ^ 

Penal  Sanstkms,  considerations  on,  170. 

PopuUtian  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  240,  241. 

Parteus  (Bishop)  lives  of,  34— <|uglifications  of  his  biographers,  35 

birth  and  education  of  the  bishop,  ib.  36— early  productions  of  his 
pen,  t^.^-becomes  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Seeker,  t(.— whose  life  he 

Eblishes,  37*-i9  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  ib. — view  of 
conduct,  in  discharging  hb  episcopal  duties,  38,  39-— in  counter- 
acting the  depravity  of  the  times,  39— in  promoting  the  due  obser- 
vance of  theSabtmth,  ib.  40 — patronizes  the  society  for  suppressiim 
of  vice,  41— 4iis  care  and  exertions  for  cliristianixing  the  negroes  in 
tbe  West  Indies,  42--reflexion  of  the  bishop,  on  the  final  abolition 
of  the  shive  trade,  43— account  of  his  last  moments,  t^.  44— review 
of  his  character,  i6.— bis  benevolence,  ib, — his  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  and  disciplme  of  the  church,  t^.  45 — liis  reasons  for  not 
granting  the  claims  of  the  Irish  catholics,  ib. — his  rank  as  a  preacher 
t^.— literary  attainments,  46— estimate  of  his  value  as  a  writer,  ib, 

47— a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  English  church,  t^.  48 his 

character  vindicated  from  the  aspenions  of  Mr.  Lmgard,  105. 
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PMtetAumit  qoarterly  ibU  o^  2£4— 481. 

R. 

Reform,  letters  on.    See  Rmcoe. 

Re/inrmatiaH,  history  of  in  Scotltnd.    See  Se^kmd. 

Rdd  (W.  H.)  Memoirs  of  John  Home  Tooke,  SlS--iii  what  mamci 
Mr.  Tooke's  life  ooglit  to  be  wntten»dl4— 4:lncaclerof  Mr.l>MilEC, 
515 — aiT-^-ettinuite  of  liis  taleuts,  318 — renailM  oa  fab  style,  319 — 
and  on  his  philosophical  writings,  320^-exaauiiatioD  of  one  of  his 
positions  on  trath,  33 1 — 325— character  of  h»  Divenioos  of  Pwrlej, 
325*--private  life  and  habits,  324,  525-*328. 

RgpmkUco  (Italiw)  of  the  middle  ages,  fotmdatioB  o(  366,  &c.— coo- 
tests  between  those  of  Pa?ia  and  Milan,  368,  369^ — ^revokitioiii  to 
the  republic  of  Florence,  370 — 873. 

Retolvtum^  singular,  in  Iceland,  account  of,  87 — 89 — in  Spanisfa  Ane- 
rica,  accounts,  of,  249,  &c.— their  eiects  and  probaMe  conaequenees 
considered,  261—263— sketch  of  the  French  revolutioii,  413,  et  aef . 
— opinion  of  Babceuf,  on  its  causes,  436,  437- 

R^fU  of  Fl€tg,  asserted,  24. 

RigfU  of  search  for  seamen.    See  Seamen. 

Robespkrre,  anecdotes  of,  417 — i31,  432. 

RamiiUf  (Sir  S.),  on  the  crioiinal  law  of  England,  159— Ktrospeet  «f  his 
efforts  for  refornimg  the  criminal  law,  S.  l6o — present  state  of  our 
criminal  law,  ib. — consequent  laxity  of  the  criminal  courts,  and  re- 
marks thereon,  t^.  l6l — 163— how  far  the  threat  of  death  opeiatet 
as  a  preventive  of  crimes^  considered,  164,  1 65 — tnstaaees  of  juries 
finding  goods  stolen  to  be  of  less  than  their  real  value,  and  why,  l66, 
167— contrast  of  the  gutk  of  a  guardian  violating  his  tmat,  and  a 
shop-lifter,  169 — coHsuleratioDs  on  penal  sanctions,  170— wW  dis- 
cretionary power  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a  criminal  court,  t^. — 172 
— opinionsof  eminent  jurists,  in  what  cases  sentence  of  death  ahovid 
be  inflicted,  172,  &c. — Beccaria*s  ojnnion,  ib. — Voltaire's,  1^4'^ 
constitutions  of  the  Eaupress  Catherine,  175,  176 — shame  and  dvil 
disabilities  the  best  resources  of  a  penal  code,  177 — suggeatioot  tat 
revising  oiur  criroiDal  code,  ib.  179* 

Roscoe  (Mr.)»  Letters  on  Reform,  265— estimate  of  his  histbridai 
powers,  t^.  266 — differences  between  the  advocates  of  parliamentary 
reform,  268-«-«xamiBatioa  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  plans  of  reform,  269  ef 
seq. — concluding  strictures,  271—273. 

Reikiamk  (the  metropolis  of  Iceland),  described,  62. 

Runic  and  Welch  poetry,  resembUiuces  between,  56* 

Russian  Code,  remarks  on,  175,  176. 

S. 

St.  Catherine's  (Island),  account  of,  346— port  of  St.  Francesco,  347— 
city  of  St.  Paul's  described,  t^. 

St.  Just,  anecdotes  of,  432. 

Sardinia,  present  state  of,  29S— manners,  &c.  of  the  Sardinhuia,  ti. 

299. 
Saxon  Church,  antiquities  of,  92 — temporising  acconmiodatiooa  of  the 
first  missionaries  among  the  Saxons,  95,  9&— infiiieiioe  of  Ohriatn- 
nity  upon  than,  97 1 98. 
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Scddkndf  history  of  the  EeformatieB  io,  107— qmliioatieas  of  the  re- 
spective historians,  ib.  108,  109-r-character  bf  the  Scotch,  and  state 
of  the  hierarchy  previtms  to  the  Reformation,  1 1 1,  1 12 — origin  and 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  112 — 114— character  and  oonduci  of 
James  I.  115,  ll6 — integrity  of  the  Earl  of  Cassels,^^. — reflexion  on 
the  surrender  of  Wishart,  t^.— on  Knox's  assumption  of  the  ministe- 
nai  office,  117 — on  the  demolition  of  religious  ibbrios,  llS-~the 
right  of  resistance  in  subjects con^dered,  lip. 
Scriptures,  observations  on  the  inspiration  of,  294,  295-r-character  of 

their  style,  296 — the  study  of,  enforced,  ib.  297* 
Seamen,  right  of  search  for,  examined,  17,  18 — precedents  in  proof 
thereof,  19,  20— affair  of  the  Little  Belt  stated,  21,  22— origin  of 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  23*^qucstion  concerning  the  impressment 
of  Am^oan  seamen  stated  and  examined,  25-^28. 
Seek€9*  (Archbishop),  character  of  vindicated,  104 — remarks  on  Bishop 

Hurd's  character  of  him,  389. 
Sfuep,  anecdotes  of  thehr  sagacity,  73 — Winter  management  of,  in  lee- 
land,  74. 

SinMndi  (M.)  Hiitaire  det  lUpnbUquts  Itdiemnes  du  Mojfm  Age,  357 
—considerations  on  the  analogy  between  the  histories  of  ancient 
Greece  and  those  of  Italy  during  the  nifddleages,!^.  358— causes  of 
the  neglect  of  Italian  history  during  the  middle  ages,  358, 359— stric- 
tures on  the  Italian  historians,  36o,  36 1— qualifications  of  M.  Sis- 
mondi  for  bk  work,  362 — 365 — foundation  of  the  earliest  repobhcB 
of  the  middle  ages,  366 — origin  of  the  independence  of  the  Imperial 
cities^  367 — and  of  the  republics  of  Lombardy,  ib,  368— contests 
between  the  republics  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  t^.— Mihin  subdued  by 
the  Viscooti,  309 — revolutions  in  the  republic  of  Florence,  370— 
373 — concluding  observations,  374. 

Sktdds  (Icelandic),  account  of,  and  of  their  mythology,  55, 56. 

Siave-trade^  fine  observations  of  Bishop  Warburtou,  on,  403,  404. 

Smetfei  Johti,  a  steep  Icelandic  mountain,  described,  76 — 78. 

Sptum  (travds  in).    See  Carr. 

SpamMrda,  poetical  address  to,  182,  183. 

Sptmigk  Cohnka  in  America,  present  state  of.    See  fVeltam. 

Spencer  (W.  R.)  poems,  438— remarks  on,  with  extracts,  439,  440. 

Spemaer,  remarks  on  the  poetry  and  style  of,  193,  194. 

I^mmg9  (boiling),  of  Iceland,  described,  80— 83-*Sur  George  Mac- 
kensie's  theory  of,  83. 

iSkii's  orbit,  on  the  motion  of,  143,  144. 

Stqfpressian  of  vice,  society  for,  patronised  by  Bishop  Portens,  41— 
benefit  resolting  firom  its  labours,  ib.  42. 

T. 

Tefuco,  the  capital  of  the  Brasilian  mtninf  district,  described,  35C. 

TkinzvaUM,  church  of,  described,  85. 

Ukorlak  (Bishop),  patriotic  exertions  of,  for  the  Icelanders,  58, 59, 

Ttmnlle  (Fouquier),  anecdotes  of,  433. 

Tooke  (John  Home),  memoirs  of,  313— in  what  manner  his  life  ought 
to  be  written,  314 — character  of  him,  315— 317^-e8timate  of  his  ta- 
lents, 318-~remarkson  hb  style,  319--*aQd  on  his  philosophical  writ- 
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logB,  S^O^his  remrki  od  trnth  examined,  3gl«^g3    fhiracter  «f 

bis  *  Diversions  of  Pmrley/  223 — prifite  life  waA  Imbits,  325 — 

328. 
TVwff »  monopoly  of,  in  the  Spanish  Americtn  coloniei^  244. 
7hMfifM«nll0lfMi>  remarks  on,  9^,  93. 

U. 
UnkMfimi^  import  of  the  term,  cxambed^  202»  <l  Kf ,  SttDtmhmnf, 

Niekotl,  tnjjMrm. 

V. 
F#faiffiic  emptimu,  in  Iceland,  83,  84. 
Vehmret  remarks  of,  on  capital  punishment,  174* 

WoltM  (Wm.)  Pre$ent  itateafthe  Sptmi$k€ohme$^  235—  rcnmrks  on 
Mr.  Walton's  qnalifications,  as  a  writer,  tt.  23S—  settlement  of  His- 
inniola,  236--€haracter  of  Las  Casas  vindicated,  237*  note — ^lan- 
guage of  the  Indians,  237, 238 — vagoe  accounts  of  the  Indian  idoK 
238,  239 — account  of  the  population  of  the  Spanish  eokwies,  240, 
241 — government,  241— abuses  thereof,  242 — prejocUoes  of  the 
Creoles,  243,  mui  no/e.— Trade,  a  monopoly  in  the  Spanish  coiooies^ 
244 — degraded  state  of  literature  there,  245, 246 — dfects  prodocsed 
by  the  invasion  of  Old  Spain  by  the  French,  in  the  colonies,  247, 
248— account  of  the  revolutions  in  Spanish  America,  249,  et  teq^ — 
the  revolution  in  Caracas,  251—253 — 257,  258 — revolution  in 
Mexico,  255,  256 — adventures  of  the  priest  Hidalgo,  256,  257— 
of  Rayon  and  Moreios,  257-»-distressed  state  of  Mexico,  i^.— contest 
between  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Hfoate  Video,  259,  260— effects  of  Ihese  revolutioiM  considered, 
261 — ^263— machinations  of  Buonaparte  in  Spanbh  America,  de- 
tected, 263,  264. 

WmTf  probable  consequence  of,  between  Great  Britain  and  AaMnca, 
stated,  30,  31. 

Warhurton  (Bishop),  works  of,  by  Bishop  Hitrd,  382 — character  of 
Warburton,  383—385 — 392, 393— as  a  bbhop,  397--on  the  real  va- 
lue of  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  390 — true  account  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer's  connexion  with  Warburton,  39 1 »  392— review  of  Warbur- 
ton as  an  author,  392,  et  sff.— observations  on  his  style,  394— da- 
racter  of  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  397-*-402---of  his  miaor 
works,  402-«of  bis  sermons,  403— fine  passages  of,  on  the  slave 
trade,  ib,  404— of  hb  Julian,  404,  405 — rules  for  the  qnalifirathm 
of  an  unexceptionable  witness,  t5.— notice  of  his  Doctrine  of  Oiacc^ 
and  the  errors  which  it  opposed,  406. 

Weelejf  (John),  character  of,  406. 

Widow  (Indian),  account  of  the  burning  of  one,  133. 

WUne$9,  qualiftntiotts  of  an  unexceptionabie  one,  405. 
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